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PREFACE. 


HE  task  of  making  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
hite  Civil  War  in  our  Republic  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one  for  an  American  citizen.  It  would  be 
more  consonant  with  his  wishes  to  bury  in 
oblivion  all  knowledge  of  those  events  which 
compose  the  materials  of  the  sorrowful  story  of 
a  strife  among  his  brethren,  of  terrible  energy 
and  woeful  operations.  But  that  privilege  is  denied  him.  The  din 
of  the  conflict  was  heard  all  over  the  world,  and  people  of  all 
nations  were  spectators  of  the  scene.  Tlie  fact  cannot  be  hidden. 
It  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaith, 
and  will  forever  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. What  remains  for  the  American  citizen,  to  do,  is  to  see 
that  the  stylus  of  history  shall  make  a  truthful  record. 

I  imposed  upon  myself  the  task  of  making,  so  far  as  my  ability 
and  an  honest  purpose  would  permit,  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
events  of  the  conflict,  carefully  drawn  by  the  pen  and  pencil,  for 
the  consideration  and  advantage  of  posterity.  I  entitle  my  work 
*'  A  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  but  I  ask  for  it  no  higher  consid- 
eration than  that  of  a  faithful  chronicle,  having  the  form  of  his- 
tory, and  aspiring  to  perform  its  highest  duty,  namely  :  to  inspire 
mankind  with  a  love  of  justice  and  a  hatred  of  its  opposite,  and 
of  every  thing  that  impedes  tlie  onward  and  upward  march  of 
humanity. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader,  with  the  facts  plainly  set 
before  him,  is  capable  of  forming  just  conclusions,  I  have  confined 
my  labors  chiefly  to  the  recording  of  those  facts  ;  and  have  only 
given  opinions  and  speculations  concerning  their  relations,  and  the 
evident  motives  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama ;  sufficient  for 
hints  for  thought  and  premises  for  reasoning,  without  enlarging 
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into  argument  or  endeavoring  to  forestall  the  judgment.  For  the 
assistance  of  that  judgment,  there  will  be  found  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  work  an  outline  history  of  the  settlement  of  our 
country  ;  of  the  growth  of  the  nation ;  of  the  system  of  slave-labor, 
and  its  influence  upon  society  ;  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  its  relations 
and  power  ;  of  immigration  from  Europe,  and  its  results ;  and  of 
the  alienation  of  feeling  produced  by  controversies  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  These  are  elements  of  the  great  Cause,  of  which  the 
civil  war  was  the  EflTect. 

Satisfied  tliat  the  Rebellion  was  the  work  of  a  few  ambitious 
men,  who  for  selfish  purposes,  and  without  excuse,  conspired  to 
overthrow  the  Republic,  I  have  given  prominence  to  their  sayings 
and  those  of  their  co-workers  and  abettors,  not  with  a  partisan 
spirit,  to  keep  animosities  alive  (for  I  would  gladly  blot  their  utter- 
ances from  the  memory  of  man),  but  that  posterity  may  know,  and 
profit  by  the  knowledge,  how  and  by  whom  the  people  of  a  group 
of  States  were  deceived,  and  cruelly  wronged,  and  arrayed  against 
their  government,  which  has  been  seldom  accused,  and  never  con- 
victed, of  a  single  act  of  injustice  or  oppression.*  It  seemed  just  to 
the  loyal  people  of  the  land  everywhere  to  make  this  record,  and 
in  their  name  to  disclaim  these  utterances  as  being  any  indication 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  American  people. 

The  Republic  has  survived  the  strife  within  its  bosom,  and 
it  now  bears  on,  in  the  great  procession  of  nations,  its  precious 
burden  of  Free  Institutions  and  Democratic  Ideas,  as  nobly  and 
vigorously  as  ever.  The  Union  has  been  preserved,  and  its  broad 
mantle  of  Love  and  Charity  covers  all  its  children  with  its  ample 
folds.  Tliere  should  be  no  more  strife — no  more  alienations  ;  for 
the  true  interest  of  each  individual  of  the  family  is  the  highest  in- 
terest of  all.  If  the  sorrowful  Past  may  not  be  forgotten  (and  it  is 
best  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten),  let  the  remembrance  of  it  be 
a  chastening  monitor  and  tutor  ;  and  let  all  who  feel  aggrieved  be 
willing  to  forgive. 

Wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  personal  knowledge,  by 
actual  examination,  of  the  principal  battle-fields  of  the  war,  and  the 
topography  of  the  regions  over  which  the  great  armies  moved,  and 
to  make  sketches  of  whatever  might  seem  useful  as  illustrations  of 
the  subject,  I  did  not  begin  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the 


>  Sco  speech  of  Alexander  II.  Stephens  nt  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  November  14»  ISM,  noticed  on  pages  53  to  67. 
inelnslve,  of  this  volume. 
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press  until  the  close  of  the  conflict,  late  in  the  spring  of  1865. 
Then  the  proportions  of  that  conflict  were  known,  and  its  several 
events  were  so  well  comprehended,  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  task 
to  give  to  each  act  and  scene  its  relative  position  and  due  promi- 
nence, while  compressing  the  whole  narrative  into  a  space  so  small 
as  to  make  the  chronicle  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  my  coun- 
trymen. I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  popular  narrative  of  the 
struggle  without  much  criticism,  and  as  free  from  technical  terms 
and  tediousness  of  detail  as  possible,  leaving  the  preparation  of  a 
scientific  and  critical  history  of  the  war  to  military  experts,  who 
are  more  competent  for  the  task. 

I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  labors  of  others  with  pen  and 
pencil,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  unpublished  ma- 
terials— such  as  drawings,  photographs,  diaries,  and  letters  ;  and  I 
am  specially  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  Harper^  s 
Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  JYewspaper,  whose  artists 
accompanied  the  great  armies  throughout  the  whole  struggle,  and 
preserved  the  lineaments  of  a  thousand  objects  which  were  soon 
swept  away  by  the  storms  of  war.  I  was  accorded  free  access  to 
all  official  reports  allowed  to  be  made  public ;  and  chiefly  from 
these  and  the  drawings  of  engineers,  the  narratives  of  marches, 
battles,  and  sieges  were  compiled,  with  accompanying  maps  and 
plans.  In  the  work  will  be  found  the  portraits  of  the  prominent 
actors,  civil  and  military,  of  both  parties  to  the  conflict ;  also  views 
and  plans  of  battle-grounds ;  head-quarters  of  officers ;  weapons 
and  ships  of  war ;  forts ;  arsenals ;  medals  of  honor,  and  other 
gifts  of  gratitude  ;  costumes  of  soldiers  ;  flags  ;  banners ;  badges ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  whereby  the  eye  may  be  in- 
structed concerning  the  materials  used  in  the  conflict. 

The  engravings,  whilst  they  embellish  the  book,  have  been  in- 
troduced for  the  higher  purposes  of  instruction,  and  are  confined 
to  the  service  of  illustrating  facts.  They  have  been  prepared  un- 
der my  direct  supervision  ;  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  them  correct  delineations  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  repre- 
sented. In  each  volume  will  be  found  a  table  of  contents,  and  a 
list  of  illustrations  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  work,  a  copious  ana- 
lytical index.  There  will  also  be  found  biographical  sketches  of 
the  prominent  actors  in  the  war,  civil  and  military,  arranged  in 
cyclopedia  form,  and  making  an  important  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  my  personal  friends,  and  to  my 
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countrymen  of  every  degree,  from  the  most  humble  citizen  and  sol- 
dier to  statesmen,  army  and  navy  officers  of  every  rank,  governors, 
and  the  President  and  his  cabinet  ministers,  who  kindly  aided  me 
in  my  labors  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  work.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  privilege  to  mention  the  name  of  each,  but  they  are 
l^on,  and  for  obvious  reasons  it  may  not  be  done.  But  I  can- 
not, without  a  violation  of  my  sense  of  justice,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Guilds,  the  publisher,  for  his  untir- 
ing and  zealous  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  inception  of  the 
work,  early  in  1862,  and  his  generous  liberality  in  bringing  it  out 
in  the  beautiful  and  costly  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 

B.  J.  L. 

PouoiiKKEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1 866. 
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THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

TDE    POLITICAL   OONVENTIONd    IN  ISCa 


^N  the  spring  of  the  year  1861, 
a  civil  war  was  kindled  in 
the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  neither  a  pat- 
tern in  character  nor  a  precedent  in 
causes  recorded  in  the  history  of  man- 
kinil.  It  appciirs  in  the  annals  of  the  race  as  a 
mighty  phenomenon,  but  not  an  inexplica- 
ble one.  Gazt^rs  upon  it  at  this  moment,"  •i8«Ci 
when  ita  awfully  grand  and  mysterious 
proportions  nitlier  till  the  mind  with  wonder  than 
excite  the  reason,  look  for  the  half-hidden  springs 
of  its  existence  in  different  directions  among  the 
obsearitiea  of  theory.  There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, liowe^erj  that  the  terrible  war  was  clearly 
the  tVuit  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  nationality 
of  the  Repul)lic,  and  an  attempt,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  Divine  Equity,  to  establish  an  Empire 
upon  a  basis  of  injustice  and  a  denial  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  man.  That  conspiracy  budded  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,^  and,  under  the  culture  of 
disloyal  and  ambitious  men,  after  gradual  development  and  long  ripening, 
assumed  the  form  and  substance  of  a  rebellion  of  a  few  arrogant  land  and 


'  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Nationnl  Constitution,  and  the  beginning  of  the  National  career,  in  178t, 
ibe  family  and  State  pride  of  Virginians  could  nut  feel  contented  in  a  sphere  of  equality  in  which  that  Consti- 
tution placed  all  the  States.  It  still  claimed  for  that  Commonwealth  a  superiority,  and  a  right  to  |>olitical  and 
social  domination  in  the  Republic  Disunion  was  openly  and  widely  talked  of  in  Virginia,  as  a  necessary  con- 
servator of  State  supremacy,  during  Washington's  first  term  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  became 
more  and  more  a  concrete  political  dogma.  It  was  because  of  the  prevalence  of  this  dangerous  and  unpatri- 
otic sentiment  in  his  native  State,  which  was  spreading  in  the  Slave-labor  Suites,  that  Washington  gave  t<» 
his  cunntrymen  that  magnificent  pica  for  Union — his  Farewell  Addreys.  Acconling  to  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  *^the  Grand  Arsenal  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  built  with  an  eye  to  putting  down  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams  (the  immediate  successor  of  Washineton  in  the  ofTlco  of  President)  tcitA  ths  bni/onet^  if  it 
conid  not  be  accomplished  by  other  makn6.^—Sptech  of  Randolph  %n  the  llauHf  of  ReprtaerUaiirtny  Januarj-, 
1817. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  IN  CHARLESTON. 


slave  holders  against  popular  government.  It  was  the  rebellion  of  an  Oli- 
garchy against  the  People,  with  whom  the  sovereign  power  is  rightfully 
lodged* 

We  will  not  here  discuss  the  subject  of  the  remote  and  half-hidden 
springs  of  the  rebellion,  which  so  suddenly  took  on  the  hideous  dignity  of  a 
great  civil  war.  We  will  deal  simply  with  palpable  facts,  and  leave  the 
disquisition  of  theories  until  we  shall  have  those  facts  arranged  in  proper 
order  and  relations.  Then  we  may,  far  better  than  now,  comprehend  the 
soul  of  the  great  historic  phenomenon  that  so  startled  the  nations,  and  com- 
manded the  profound  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

With  the  choice  of  Presidential  Electors,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  the 
open  career  of  the  living  conspimtoi-s  against  American  Nationality  com- 
menced ;  and  with  the  nominations  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  that  year, 
we  will  beorin  our  History  op  the  Civil  Waii. 


VIEW  OF  TOE  CITY   OF     CHARLESTON,    IN    ISO^I. 

The  two  chief  political  parties  into  which  the  voters  of  the  country 
were  divided  in  1860,  were  called,  respectively,  2>^7?«om/^/c  and  Republican, 
These  titles  really  had  no  intrinsic  significance,  as  indices  of  principles, 
when  applied  to  either  organization,  but  were  used  by  the  leaders  as  ensigns 
are  used  in  war,  namely,  as  rallying-points  for  the  contending  hosts — familiar 
in  form  if  not  intelligible  in  character.  That  year  Presidential  electors  were 
to  be  chosen ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  long-established  custom,  represen- 
tatives were  appointed  by  the  people,  to  meet  in  conventions  and  choose 
the  candidates. 

The  Democratic  party  moved  first.  Its  representatives  were  summoned 
to  assemble  in  Charleston,  a  pleasant  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  commercial  mart.  It  is  spread  over  the  point  of  a 
low  sandy  cape,  at  the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
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Rivers,  on  the  seacoast  of  South  Carolina,  and  far  away  from  the  centers  of 
population  and  the  great  forces  of  the  Republic. 

The  delegates,  almost  six  hundred  in  number,  and  representing 
thirty-two  States,  assembled  on  the  23d  of  April "  in  the  great  hall        •  isw. 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,*  on  Meeting  Street,  in  which  three 
thousand  persons  might  be  comfortably  seated.     The  doors  were  opened  at 
noon.     The  day  was  very  warm.     A  refreshing  shower  had  laid  the  dust  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  purified  the  air. 

The  delegates  rapid- 
ly assembled.  Favored 
spectators  of  both  sexes 
soon  filled  the  galleries. 
The  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion was  silenced  by  the 
voice  of  Judge  David  A. 
Smalley,  of  Vermont, 
the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic 
Committee,  who  called 
the  Convention  to  order. 
Francis  B.  Floumoy,  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman. — 
He  took  his  seat  without  making  a  speech,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  Hanckel, 
of  Charleston,  read  a  prayer,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  business. 

The  session  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  in  the  work  of  organization. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  first  hour,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Slave  system,  which 
had  become  the  very  Nemesis  of  the  nation,  was  there,  full  fraught  with 
mischievous  intent.  It  was  a  spirit  potential  as  Ariel  in  the  creation  of 
elemental  strife.  For  several  months,  premonitions  of  a  storm,  that  threat- 
ened danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  organization  there  represented,  had  been 
abundant.  Violently  discordant  elements  were  now  in  close  contact.  The 
clouds  rapidly  thickened,  and  before  the  sun  went  down  on  that  first  day 
of  the  session,  all  felt  that  a  fierce  tempest  was  impending,  which  might 
topple  from  its  foundations,  laid  by  Jefferson,  the  venerable  political  fabric 
known  as  the  Democratic  Party,  which  he  and  his  friends  had  reared  sixty 
years  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Caleb  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  chosen  permanent  President  of  the  Convention,  and  a 
vice-president  and  secretary  for  each  State  were  appointed.  The  choice  of 
President  was  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  man  of  much  expe- 
rience in  politics  and  legislation.  He  was  possessed  of  wide  intellectual 
culture,  and  was  a  sagacious  observer  of  men.     He  was  then  sixty  years  of 


TUB  BOUTU  CABOLINA   INHTITITE. 


"This  balUUng,  In  which  the  femouft  South  Carolina  Onlinanco  of  Secession  was  nigned  (it  was  adopted 
in  St.  Andrew'*  Hall),  late  in  December,  1860,  was  destroyed  by  firo  in  December,  1801.  8L  Ainlrow's  Hall.  i;i  * 
which  the  conspirators  a^inst  the  Rcpablio  who  seceded  fh>in  the  Democratic  Convention  now  nndor  con- 
sideration assembled,  and  in  which  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  Gonventicm,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  Everything  about  the  site  of  these  buildings,  made  int^ 
monsin  history  because  of  the  wicked  acts  performed  in  them,  yet  (l^fiR)  exhibits  a  trhastly  picture  of  desolation. 
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age ;  his  features  expressed  great  mental  and  moral  energy,  and  his  voice 
was  clear  and  musicaL 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Gushing  addressed  the  Convention  with  great 
vigor.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party  to  "  recon- 
jcile  popular  freedom  with  constituted  order,"  and  to  maintain  "  the  sacred 

reserved  rights  of  the  Sovereign  States." 
He  declared  the  Republicans  to  be  those 
who  were  "laboring  to  overthrow  the  Con- 
stitution," and  "  aiming  to  produce  in  this 
country  a  permanent  sectional  conspiracy — 
a  traitorous  sectional  conspiracy  of  one 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union  against  the 
other  half  ;  those  who,  impelled  by  the  stu- 
pid and  half  insane  spirit  of  faction  and 
fanaticism,  would  hurry  our  land  on  to  rev- 
olution and  to  civil  war."  He  declared  it 
to  be  the  "  high  and  noble  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  Union  to  withstand — to 
strike  down  and  conquer "  these  "  banded 
CALEB  ovsnnro.  enemies  of  the  Constitution."  ^     These  utter- 

ances formed  a  key-note  that  harmonized 
with  the  feelings  of  a  large  body  of  the  delegates,  and  was  a  symphony  to 
their  action. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  Conventicm  was  in  fair  working 
order.  Some  contests  for  seats  were  undecided,  there  being  two  sets  of  dele- 
gates from  New  York  and  Illinois ;  but  the  vitally  important  Committee  on 
Resolutions^  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  had  been  appointed 
without  much  delay.  It  was  the  business  of  that  committee  to  perform  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  making  a  platform  of  principles  for  the  action 
of  the  Convention,  and  the  stand-point  of  the  party  during  the  approaching 
canvass  and  election.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  sent  to  Masonic  Hall, 
at  five  o'clock  in  th^  afternoon ;  and  then  and  there  the  electric  spark,  which 
kindled  the  prepared  combustibles  of  civil  war  into  a  quick  and  devouring 
flame,  was  elicited  by  the  attrition  of  radically  opposing  ideas. 

The  subject  of  Slavery,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  troubling  spirit 
of  the  Convention.  It  appeared  in  the  open  Hall,  and  it  was  specially  ap- 
parent in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  A  large  number  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Slave-labor  States  had  come  instructed,  and  were 
resolved,  to  demand  from  the  Convention  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which 
should  promise  a  guaranty  for  the  speedy  and  practical  recognition,  by  the 
General  Government  and  the  people,  of  the  system  of  Slavery  as  a  national 
and  permanent  institution.  Impelled  by  this  resolution,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  (an  able 
statespian,  and  eflfective  popular  orator,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  age), 
who  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  Convention. 
They  opposed  him  because  he  was  so  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Popular 
.  Sovereignty,"  as  it  was  called, — that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
the  people  of  any  Territory  of  the  Republic  to  decide  whether  Slavery  should 

*  Official  Prootedingt  of  the  Democratic  Xational  Convention^  held  in  ISCO,  at  Charleston  and  Balli- 
wore^  paec  17. 
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or  Bhould  not  exist  within  its  borders, — that  he  could  not,  with  honor  or 
consistency,  make  any  further  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest.  This,  and 
the  positive  commission  of  the  Democratic  party  to  a  pro-slavery  policy  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Government,  was  the  chief  business  of 
several  delegates  in  the  Convention  who  were  led  by  such  men  as  John 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  and  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  then,  and  long 
before,  arch-conspirators  against  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

In  June,  1 856,  a  National  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati, 
when  James  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  platform  was  then  framed,  composed  of  many  resolutions  and  involved 
declarations  of  principles,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Benjamin  F.  Hallet,  of 
Boston.  These  embodied  the  substance  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts  (afterwards  a 
major-general  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic),  and  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  that  State.  On  the  topic  of  Slavery  and  State  su- 
premacy, the  resolutions  were  clear  and  explicit.  They  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty  as  "  embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe 
solution  of  the  Slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great  national  idea  of 
the  people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its  determined  conserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  non-interference  of  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  This  doctrine  harmonized  with 
the  spirit  of  popular  government ;  and  the  platform,  of  which  it  was  an 
essential  part,  was  accepted  by  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
Union,  as  a  true  exposition  of  their  principles  and  policy.  With  this 
understanding,  Mr.  Butler,  now  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
sitting  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  that  warm  April  evening  in  1860,  proposed  as  a 
platform  for  the  Convention  and  the  party  the  one  constructed  at  Cincinnati 
four  years  before,  without  addition  or  alteration.  He  offered  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  representatives  of  the  Free-labor 
States,  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  States  (only  two 
of  them  free)  against  fifteen  States.  Recently  created  Oregon  gave  the 
casting  vote  against  it,  and,  with  California,  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
Slave-labor  States. 

The  majority  now  proposed  an  affirmance  of  the  Cmcinnati  platform,  but 
with  additional  resolutions,  the  most  vital  of  which  declared  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  that  Territorial  Legis- 
latures had  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  Slavery  therein,  nor  to  exclude  Slavery  therefrom,  or  to 
impair  or  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 
This  resolution  was  a  positive  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover^ 
eignty.  The  minority  of  the  committee,  composed  wholly  of  delegates  from 
the  Free-labor  States,  and  representing  a  majority  of  {he  Presidential  elec- 
tors (one  hundred  and  seventy-two  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven), 
were  amazed  because  of  the  bad  faith  and  arrogant  assumptions  of  their  South- 
em  brethren.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  the  latter  were  united,  evidently  by  pre- 
concert, in  a  determination  to  demand  from  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States 
further  and  most  offensive  concessions  to  their  greed  for  political  domination. 

The  manhood  of  the  minority  was  evoked,  and  they  resolved  that  the 
limit  of  concession  was  reached,  and  that  they  would  yield  to  no  further 
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demands.  They  at  once  proposed  an  affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  platform 
in  letter  and  spirit,  at  the  same  time  expressing,  by  resolution,  a  willingness 
to  abide  by  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
questions  of  constitutional  law.  They  offered  a  word  tor  conciliation  by 
denouncing,  in  another  resolution,  the  acts  of  certain  State  Legislatures 
known  as  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  as  "  hostile  in  character,  subversive  of  the 
Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effects."  Mr,  Butler  was  opposed 
to  making  even  this  concession,  and  adhered  to  his  proposition  for  a  simple 
affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  platform. 

The  labors  of  the  Committee  resulted,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
of  the  session,  in  the  production  of  three  reports,  and  on  the  following 
morning  these  were  submitted  to  the  Convention :  the  majority  report  by 
William  W.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina;  the  minority  report,  drawn  by  H.  B. 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  and  a  resolution  for  the  affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  platform 
without  alteration,  by  B.  F.  Butler. 

Mr.  Avery  opened  debate  on  the  subject, 'by  frankly  assuiing  the  Con- 
vention that  if  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty  should  be  adopted  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  members  of  the  Convention  from 
the  Slave-labor  States,  and  their  constituents,  would  consider  it  as  dangerous 
and  subversive  of  their  rights,  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Congres- 
sional interference  or  prohibition.     From  that  time  until  Monday, 
the  30th  of  April,*  the  debate  was  continued,  in  the  midst  of  much 
confusion  and  disorder  in  the  Convention.     The  streets  of  Charleston  in  the 
pleasant  evenings  resounded  with  music,  the  speeches  of  politicians,  and  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude.     Society  there  was  in  a  bubble  of  excitement,  and 
the  final  vote  of  the  Convention  on  the  resolutions  was  awaited  with  the 
most  lively  interest.     The  hour  for  that  decision  at  length  arrived.     *  April, 
It  was  on  the  morning  of  the   30th.*     The   Hall   was   densely       ^s<^- 
crowded.    A  vote  was  first  taken  on  Butler's  resolution.    It  was  rejected  by 
a  decisive  majority.     The  minority  report — ^the  Douglas  platfonn — which 
had  been  slightly  modified,  was  now  offered  by  B.  M.  Samuels,  of  Iowa.     It 
was  adopted  by  a  handsome  majority.     In  the  Convention  now,  as  in  the 
Committee,  the  voices  of  Oregon  and  California,  Free-labor  States,  were 
with  those  of  the  Slave-labor  States. 

Preconcerted  rebellion  now  lifted  its  head  defiantly.  The  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  resolutions,  speeches,  and  deportment  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Slave  interest,  now  assumed  tangible  form,  in  action.  L.  P.  Walker,  who 
was  afterward  one  of  the  most  active  insurgents  against  the  National 
Government,  as  the  so-called  Secretary  of  War  of  Jefferson  Davis,  led  the 
way.  He  spoke  for  the  delegates  from  Alabama,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  convention  that  appointed  them  not  to  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to 
any  Popular  Sovereignty  platform,  and,  in  the  event  of  such  being  adopted, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Convention.  That  contingency  had  now  occurred, 
and  the  Alabama  delegates  formally  withdrew,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  They  were  followed  by  all  the  delegates  from  Missis- 
sippi, all  but  two  from  Louisiana,  all  from  Florida  and  Texas,  three  from 
Arkansas,  and  all  from  South  Carolina.  On  the  following  morning,  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-four  Georgia  delegates  withdrew ;  and  Senator  Bayard  and 
Representative  Whiteley,  delegates  from  Delaware,  also  left  the  Conven- 
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tion  and  joined  the  seceders,  who  had  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  Hall  the 
previous  evening  for  consultation. 

The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  represented  in  Convention  was 
now  complete.  The  wedge  of  Slavery  had  split  it  beyond  restoration.  The 
event  had  been  amply  provided  for  in  secret ;  and  when  D.  C.  Glenn,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegates  from  that  State,  said, 
"  I  tell  Southern  men  here,  and,  for  them,  I  tell  the  North,  that  in  less  than 
fiizty  days  you  will  find  a  united  South  standing  side  by  side  with  us," 
there  was  long  and  vehement  cheering,  especially  from  the  South  Caro- 
linians, who  were  joyous  over  the  result.  Charleston,  that  night,  was  the 
scene  of  unbounded  pleasurable  excitement. 

So  the  arrogant  representatives  of  the  Slave  interest,  in  contempt  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  acquiescence  in  the  fairly  expressed  will  of  the 
majority,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  order  in  popular  government, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  intensely  selfish  end, 
began  a  rebellion,  first  against  the  dominant  party  then  in  possession  of  the 
National  Government,  and  secondly  against  that  Government  itself^  which 
resulted  in  a  bloody  civil  war,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  vast  and 
cherished  interest,  for  the  conservation  of  which  they  cast  down  the  gauntlet 
defiantly  and  invited  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

At  twilight,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  session  of  the  Convention,*     •  May, 
when  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  jnany  del-     ^®^* 
egates  had  somewhat  subsided,  that  body  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  can-* 
didate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Repubjic.     At  least  two  hundred  votes  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.     Stephen  A.  Douglas  led  oft'  with  at  least  fifty  less 
than  the  requisite  number.     There  was  very  little  variation  as  the  voting 
went  on.     Finally,  on  the  tenth  day, 
when  fifty-seven  ballotings  had  been 
taken  with  no  prospect  of  a  change, 
it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  Con- 
vention, to  meet  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, in  Maryland,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June  following.    It  was  also 
resolved  to  invite  the  Democracy  of 
the  several  States  to  make  provision 
for  supplying  all  vacancies  in  their 
respective  delegations  to  the  Con- 
vention when  it  should  reassemble. 

The  seceding  delegates  partially 
organized  a  convention  at  St.  An- 
drew's Hall,  on  the  evening  after 
their  withdrawal  from  the  regular 
body.  On  the  following  day,  at 
noon,  they  assembled  at  Military  Hall,  when  they  chose  James  A 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  to  be  their  president.  They  declared  themselves, 
by  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Yancey,  to  be  entitled  to  the  style  of  the 
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>  In  this  building,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Secession  Convention  of  South  Carolina  politicians  was  assem- 
bled when  it  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1860. 
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"  Constitutional  Convention,"  and  sneeringly  called  those  whom  they  had 
abandoned,  the  "  Rump  Convention."  On  the  second  day  of  their  ses- 
sion they  met  in  the  Theater.'  The  dress  circle  was  crowded  with  the 
women  of  Charleston.  They  had  hitherto  filled  the  galleries  of  the  Institute 
Hall.     Their  sympathies  were  with  the  seceders,  and  they  now  followed  them. 

President  Bayard,  a  dignified,  courtly  gentleman,  sat  near  the  foot-lights 
of  the  stage.  The  painted  scene  behind  him  was  that  of  the  Borgia  Palace,* 
around  which  clustered  associations  of  great  crimes.  The  actors  on  this 
occasion,  contrary  to  precedent,  occupied  the  pit,  or  parquette;  and  there 
they  performed  only  the  first  act  of  a  drama  to  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  became  amazed  spectators.  They  adopted  the  report  of  the  majority, 
oflfered  by  Mr.  Avery  in  the  regular  Convention,  as  their  platform  of  princi- 
ples, but  went  no  further  then.  They  refrained  from  nominating  a  candidate 
foi:  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  refused  to  listen  to  a  proposition  to 
send  forth  an  address  to  the  people.  Their  appointed  work  for  the  present 
was  finished.  They  had  accomplished  the  i)ositive  disruption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which,  as  a  Southern  historian  of  the  war  says,  had  become 
"demoralized"  on  "the  Slavery  question,"  and  were  "unreliable  and  rot- 
ten," *  because  they  held  independent  views  on  that  great  topic  of  national 
discussion.  The  paralysis  or  destruction  of  that  party  would  give  the  Pres- 
idency to  a  Republican  candidate,  and  then  the  conspirators  would  have  a 
wished-for  pretext  for  rebellion.*  The  seceders  were  confident  that  their 
work  had  been  effectually  performed,  and  their  desired  object  attained. 
They  well  knew  that  their  class  held  such  absolute  political  control  in  the 
Slave-labor  States,  that  the  great  mass  of  their  constituency  would  applaud 
their  ^tion  and  follow  their  lead.  Reposing  upon  this  knowledge,  they 
could  afford  to  wait  for  further  developments^  so,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3d  of  May,*  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  on  the  second  Monday  of  June  following,  for  further  action.  To 
that  Convention  they  invited  the  Democracy  of  the  country  who  might 
sympathize  with  their  movement  and  their  platform  to  send  representa- 
tives. 

The  seceders  reassembled  in  Metropolitan  Hall  (on  Franklin  Street,  near 
Governor),  in  Richmond,  at  the  appointed  time,  namely,  on  Monday,  the  11th 
day  of  June.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  leading  Southern  Congressmen, 
among  whom  were  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  other  conspirators,  had 
issued  an  address  from  Washington  City,  urging  that  the  Richmond  Con- 
vention should  refrain  from  all  important  action,  and  adjourn  to  Baltimore, 
and  there,  re-entering  the  regular  Convention,  if  possible  defeat  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  thus,  as  they  said,  with  well-feigned  honesty  of 
expression,  "  make  a  final  effort  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
Democratic  party."   The  consequence  was,  J^^hat  the  Convention  at  Richmond 


*  This  wa«  the  fourth  place  in  which  the  coDspiratora  met  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  All  of  these 
public  buildings  are  now  (1865)  in  ruins. 

«  JHiiory  qfihe  Kationul  Political  Contention*  in  1S60:  bjr  M.  llalstcad,  an  Eye-wltnes^  page  100. 
s  First  Year  qf  the  War:  by  Edward  A.  Pollard.    Richmond,  1S62,  page  2a 

*  When,  in  1882  and  1888,  Calhoun  and  his  associates  in  South  Carolina  attempted  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at 
our  nationality,  they  made  a  protective  tariff,  which  they  called  an  oppression  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  the 
pretext  In  May,  1888,  President  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  after  speaking  of 
the  trouble  he  had  endured  on  account  of  the  Nulliflers,  said,  ^  The  Tariff  was  only  the  preterit  and  Disunion 
and  a  Southern  Confederacy  the  real  object.     The  nert  pre^^tei  iHll  be  th^  Kegro  or  Slavery  que^tionj" 
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was  respectable  in  talent,  but  small  in  numbers,  and  wicked  in  conception 
and  design. 

On  motion  of  a  son  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
m  it  tee    on    Organization, 
John    Irwin,  of  Alabama, 
was  chosen  president  of  the 
Convention.      It  then   pro- 
ceeded  to    action,  under  a 
little  embarrassment  at  first. 
There  were  delegates  from 
the  city  of  New  York  beg- 
ging for  admission  to  seats.* 
They  were  finally  treated 
with   courteous    contempt, 
by  being  simply  admitted 
to  the  floor  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  tolerated  "commis- 
sioners," and  were  regarded 
by  some  as  spies.     In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  the  pro- 
ceedings   were    cautiously 
managed.     The  leaders  allowed  no  definite  action.     An  expression  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  platforms  offered  at  Charleston  was  suppressed  ;  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session,  while  a  "Colonel  Baldwin,"  of  the  New 
York  "  commissioners,"  smarting  under  the  lash  of  W.  L.  Barry,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  charged  him  with  "  abusing  the  courtesy  of  the  Convention  " 
by  talking  of  the  "  horrors  of  disunion,"  was  asking  forgiveness  in  an  abject 
manner,'  the  Convention  adjourned,  to"  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  2l8t  of 
the  month.*    Most  of  the  delegates  then  hastened  to  Baltimore,  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  of  the  Congressional  conspirators,  while  the  South 
Carolina  delegation,  who  assumed  to  be  special  managers  of  the  treasonable 
drama,  remained  in  Richmond,  awaiting  further  developments  of  the  plot. 

The  adjourned  Democratic  National  Convention  reassembled  in  the 
Front  Street  Theater,  on  Front  Street,  opposite  Low  Street,  in  Baltimore, 
on  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  June.  The  parquette  and  stage  were  occu- 
pied by  the  delegates,  and  the  dress  circle  was  filled  by  spectators — a  large 
portion  of  whom  were  women.  The  delicate  and  diflicult  question  concern- 
ing the  admission  to  seats  in  the  Convention  of  representatives  of  States 
whose  delegates  had  withdrawn  from  that  body,  was  the  first  to  present  it 
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>  These  delegates  ftppcar  to  have  been  representatives  of  an  association  of  some  kind  In  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  who  sjmpathlzed  with  the  Secessionists.  They  exhibited,  as  credentials,  a  certificate  of  the  "  Trustees 
of  the  National  Democratic  HalP'  in  New  York,  signed  by  "Samuel  IJ.  Williams,  Chairman^  M.  Dudley  Bean, 
Secretary  of  the  Trusteea."  It  waa  also  signed  by  William  Beach  Lawrence,  Chairman^  and  James  B.  BenB<'l. 
Secretary^  of  an  Executive  Committee;  and  Thaddeus  P.  Mutt,  Chairman^  and  J.  Lawrenoo,  SecreUtry  of  the 
Association,  whatever  It  waa.  These  certified  that  Oideun  J.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Stuart 
bad  been  appointed  "delegates  at  large  from  the  Association;''  and  that  Colonel  Baldwin,  Isaac  Lawrence. 
•Tames  B.  Bensel,  and  James  Yilliers,  had  been  appointed  DeUgatsa^  and  N.  Drake  Parsons,  James  S.  Selby. 
M.  Dudley  Bean,  and  A.  W.  Gilbert,  AltemativeM^  "to  represent  the  Association  at  the  Richmond  Convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-president,**  dec 

*  This  bnildintr  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  known  as  that  of  Dr.  Pluramer'& 

»  HnlsteiMrs  nintory  of  Vu  Fatlonal  Political  Conv^nWmn  in  1S«0,  prure  l.'SS. 
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self  Mr.  Gushing,  again  in  the  chair,  refused  to  make  any  decision,  and 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Convention.  It  was  claimed,  that  the  sece- 
ding  delegates  had  a  right  to  re-enter  the  Convention  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
This  right  was  denied,  and  the  language  of  the  resolution  respecting  the 
adjournment  at  Charleston,  by  which  the  States  represented  by  the  seceders 
were  called  upon  to  "  fill  vacancies,"  was  referred  to  as  an  expression  of  the 
Convention,  if  fairly  interpreted,  against  the  right  of  the  seceders  to  return. 

It  was  proposed,  also,  that  no  delegate 
should  be  admitted  to  a  seat,  unless 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  abide  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  support  its  nominations. 
Debate  speedily  ensued.  It  was  hot 
and  acrimonious  during,  at  least,  six 
hours  on  that  first  day  of  the  session  ; 
and  in  the  evening  there  were  two 
mass  meetings  of  the  Democracy  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  at  which  ve- 
hement speeches  were  heard  for  three 
hours,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
citizens  and  strangers. 

FIU,KT  8TE.rr  THEATKu"^  BALTIMORE    IK  1860.  ^^    thC   foUowiug   mOOliUg,  thc   SUb- 

ject  of  contesting  delegations  was  re- 
ferred to   the  committee  on  credentials.     They  could  not  agree; 
21  im    ^°^  ^^^  ^^^  fourth  day  of  the  session*  two  reports  were  submitted, 
the  majority  report  recommending  the  admission  of  Douglas  dele- 
gates (in  place  of  seceders)  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  parts  of  the 
delegations  from  other  States.     The  minority  report  was  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  delegates.     These  reports  were  discussed  with  great  warmth, 
which  sometimes  reached  the  point  of  fierce  personal  quarrels.     The  pro- 
slavery  men  gave  free  scope  to  the  expression  of  their  opinions  and  feel- 
mgs ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mercantile  dealer  in  slaves,  from  Georgia,  named 
Gaulden,  advocated  the  reopening  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  thought  he  should 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  doctrines  which  he  advocated  would  be  "  the 
doctrines  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  North."    He  spoke  in  language  shock- 
ing to  every  righ^minded  man  ;  yet,  while  he  disgusted  a  great  majority  of 
his  hearers,  he  elicited  the  applause  of  many. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  the  22d,  the  majority  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
places  of  most  of  the  seceders  were  filled  by  Douglas  men.  Again  there 
was  rebellion  against  the  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  majority.  The  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  delegations  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Maryland,  California,  Delaware,  and  Missouri,  withdrew.  That  night  was 
a  gloomy  one  for  those  who  earnestly  desired  the  unity  of  the  Democratic 
party.  On  the  following  morning,  their  hopes  were  utterly  blasted  when 
Mr.  Cushing,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  and  a  majority  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  also  withdrew.  "  We  put  our  withdrawal  before  you," 
said  Mr.  Butler,  of  that  delegation,  "  upon  the  simple  ground,  among  others, 
that  there  has  been  a  withdrawal,  in  part,  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and, 
further  (and  that,  perhaps,  more  personal  to  myself),  upon  the  ground  that 
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I  will  not  sit  in   a  Convention  where  the  African  Slave-trade — which  is 
piracy  by  the  laws  of  my  country — ^is  approvingly  advocated." 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cashing,  Governor  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  took  the  chair,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  a  Presidential  candidate.  A  considerable  number  of  Southern  delegates, 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  Cincinnati  platform,  remained  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  as  their  respective  States  were  called,  some  of  them  made  brief 
speeches.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Flournoy,  of  Arkansas,  the  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  at  Charleston.  "  I  am  a  Southern  man,"  he 
said,  "  bom  and  reared  amid  the  institution  of  Slavery.  I  first  learned  to 
whirl  the  top  and  bounce  the  ball  with  the  young  African.  Everything  I 
own  on  earth  is  the  result  of  slave-labor.  The  bread  that  feeds  my  wile  and 
little  ones  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  They  live  on  my  plantation 
with  every  feeling  of  kindness,  as  between  master  and  slave.  Sir,  if  I  could 
see  that  there  is  anything  intended  in  our  platform  unfriendly  to  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery — if  I  could  see  that  we  did  not  get  every  constitutional  right 
we  are  entitled  to,  I  would  be  the  last  on  earth  to  submit  in  this  Union ; 
I  would  myself  apply  the  torch  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  it  into  atoms, 
before  I  would  submit  to  wrong.  But  I  feel  that  in  the  doctrines  of  non- 
intervention and  popular  sovereignty  is  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  South." 

This  speech  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  delegates  from  the  Free-labor 
States,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Douglas ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  a 
half  votes  cast,  on  the  second  ballot,  he  received  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  and  a  half,  when  he  was  declared  duly  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
James  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent. Two  days  afterward, 
Fitzpatrick  declined  the  nomi- 
nation, when  the  National  Com- 
mittee substituted  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  of  Georgia.*  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  the  Con- 
vention made  a  final  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  seceders,  new  and  old, 
assembled  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day, the  23d,  in  the  Maryland 
Institute  Hall,  situate  on  Bal- 
timore Street  and  Marsh  Mar- 
ket Space,  a  room  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  seventy  in  breadth,  with  a  gallery  extending  entirely  around.  It  was 
capable  of  seating  five  thousand  people ;  and  it  was  almost  full  when  the 
Convention  was  permanently  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gushing 
to  preside.     That  gentleman  was  greeted,  when  he  ascended  the  platform. 


TnK  MARYLAND  XN8TITUTK  IJf   1860. 


*  The  Nfttlonal  Coramittee  assembled  at  the  National  ITotcl,  in  Washington  City,  on  the  25th  of  June.    In 
it  all  the  States  were  represented,  exceptinf  Delaware,  South  CaroIinOi  Mississippi,  and  Ore»ron. 
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with  the  most  vociferous  applause,  and  other  demonstrations  of  satisfaction. 
On  taking  the  chair,  he  declared  that  the  body  then  assembled  formed  the 
true  National  Democratic  Convention^  composed,  as  it  was,  of  delegates 
duly  accredited  thereto  from  more  than  twenty  States.  The  Convention 
then  proceeded  to  business  with  the  greatest  harmony.  They  resolved,  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Richmond  Convention  should  be  requested  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention^  then  assembled,  on 
the  same  platform  of  principles  with  themselves,  if  they  felt  authorized  to 
do  so.  They  took  seats  accordingly.  Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  offered 
the  majority  report,  which  he  had  submitted  in  Convention  at  Charleston, 
and  it  was  adopted  without  dissent,  as  the  platform  of  principles  of  the  sitting 
Convention,  and  of  the  party  it  represented. 

After  some  further  business,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-presidency,  when  George  B. 
Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  arose  and  said  :  "  We  have  seen  the  statesmen  of 
Mississippi  coming  into  our  own  borders  and  fearlessly  defending  their  prin- 
ciples, ay,  and  bringing  the  sectionalism  of  the  North  at  their  feet  by  their 
gallantry,*  We  have  admiration  for  this  courage,  and  I  trust  to  live  by  it 
and  be  governed  by  it.  Among  all  these  men  to  whom  we  have  been  led  to 
listen,  and  whom  we  admire  and  respect,  there  is  one  standing  pre-eminently 
before  this  country — a  young  and  gallant  son  of  the  South."  He  then  named 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  nominee  for  the  Presidency.* 
Vehement  applause  followed.  A  vote  by  States  was  taken,  and  Breckinridge 
received  eighty-one  ballots  against  twenty-four  for  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of 
New  York.  The  latter  candidate  was  withdrawn,  and  the  nomination  of 
Breckinridge  was  declared.  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  was  nomi- 
*  ^18«)^  nated  for  the  Vice-presidency ;  and  after  a  session  of  only  a  few 
hours,  the  business  was  ended  and  the  Convention  adjourned.* 

The  South  Carolina  delegation,  who  remained  in  Richmond,  formally 
assembled  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  the  21st,  according  to  .appointment,  and 
adjourned  from  day  to  day  until  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  Mr.  Yancey 
and  many  others  arrived  from  Baltimore.  The  Convention  then  organized 
for  business,  which  was  soon  dispatched.  The  platform  and  candidates 
offered  to  the  party  by  the  seceders'  Convention  at  Baltimore  were  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote,  with  great  cheering  by  the  delegates  and  the  crowd 
who  filled  the  galleries.     Then  the  Convention  adjourned. 

So  ended  the  Conventions  of  the  divided  Democratic  party,  in  the  early 


»  One  of  these  wns  Jofffr»on  Davis.  In  a  speech  In  Faneiiil  ITall,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1S5S,  while  d#- 
nonncing  the  Abolitionists  as  disunlonists,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  portraits  of  the  elder  Adams  and  others,  on 
the  walls:— **  If  those  voices,  which  breathed  the  first  instincts  Into  the  Colony  of  Maseacbusetts,  and  into 
the  other  colonics  of  the  United  States,  to  proclaim  commnnity— Indcfa-ndencc— and  to  assert  it  against 
the  powerful  mother  country ;  If  those  voices  live  hero  still,  how  must  they  feel  who  come  here  to  preach 
treason  to  the  Constitution,  and  assail  the  Union  it  ordained  and  established?  It  would  seem  that  their  criminal 
hearts  would  fear  that  those  voices,  so  long  el  umbering,  would  break  their  silence;  that  those  forms  which  look 
down  from  these  walls,  behind  and  around,  would  come  forth,  to  drive  fn»m  this  sacred  temple  these  fanatical 
men— who  deserve  it  more  than  did  the  changers  of  money  and  those  who  sold  doves  in  the  temple  of  the 
living  God."  At  that  very  time,  that  bold,  bad  man  was  doubtless  plotting  "  treason  to  the  Constitution,'*  and 
preparing  to  ''assail  the  Union  it  ordained  and  established"— a  proper  subjoct  for  his  own  dennneintions. 

»  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  thi«n  Vice-president  of  tlie  United  States  under  President  Buchanan,  and  subse- 
quent events  show  that  he  was  a  co-worker  wiih  Davis  and  others  against  the  Government  He  Joined  the 
ipsnrsrents,  and,  daring  a  portion  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  he  was  the  so-called  "Secretary  of  War"  <»f  .TclTer- 
Bon  Davis. 
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almost     -f^'- 


sommer-time  of  1860.  The  respective  friends  of  the  opposing  candidates 
of  that  party  (Stephbn  A.  Douglas  and  John  C.  Breckinbidoe)  went 
into  the  canvass  with  great  hitterness  of  feeling,  such  as  family  quarrels 
usually  exhihit. 

Six  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic  Conventions  at  Charles- 
ton, representatives  of  a  new  political  organization,  not  more  than  six  months 
old,  met  in  Convention  at  Baltimore."  They  styled  themselves 
the  National  Cojistitutional  Union  Party^  composed 
wholly  of  members  of  the  old  Whig  party  and  a  waning  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American^  or  ITnow-nothinff  party.  They  assembled  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  (known  as  the  Two-steeple  Church), 
on  Fayette  Street,  between  Calvert 
and  North  Streets,  which  has  since 
been  demolished,  and  its  place  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  Court- 
house. Its  interior  was  well  dec- 
orated with  National  emblems. 
Back  of  the  president's  chair  was 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, with  large  American  flags,  over 
which  hovered  an  eagle;  and  the 
galleries,  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  were  festooned  with 
numerous  Union  banners. 

The  venerable  John  J.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Constitutional  Union  Com- 
mittee, called  the  Convention  to 
order,  and  on  his  nomination,  Wash- 
ington Hunt,  once  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  distin- 
guished for  talent,  culture,  and  great 
urbanity  of  manner,  was  chosen 
temporary  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Credentials  of  delegates  were 
called  for,  when  it  was  found  that 
almost  one-third  of  all  the  States  were  unrepresented.^ 

Toward  evening,  after  a  recess,  Governor  Hunt  was  elected  permanent 
President.  When  the  subject  of  a  platform  was  proposed,  Leslie  Coombs, 
of  Kentucky,  an  ardent  follower  and  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  took  the  floor, 
.and  put  the  Convention  in  the  best  of  humor  by  a  characteristic  little 
speech.  He  declared  that  he  had  constructed  three  platforms :  one  for  the 
"  harmonious  Democracy,  who  had  agreed  so  beautifully,  at  Charleston  ;" 
another  for  the  Republicans,  about  to  assemble  at  Chicago  ;  and  a  third  for 
the  party  then  around  him.  For  the  first,  he  proposed  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,  which  seemed  to  give  license  for  the  secession 


TIIB   FIKar  rURSHYTRRIAN   ClIURCU,   BALTIMORK,  IN   1800. 


'  The  StatM  not  represented  were  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Now  Hampshire,  Hhmle 
Island.  Oregon,  South  CAruIlno,  and  WisoonslD — eleven  In  all. 
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of  States,  and  disunion;  for  the  second,  the  Blue-Laws  of  Connecticut;  and 
for  the  third,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — "  the  Constitution  as  it 
is,  and  the  Union  under  it,  now  and  forever."    The  last  sentence  touched  a 

sympathetic  chord  in  the  Convention,  of 
marvelous  sensitiveness.  The  suggestion 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  delight;  and  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Platform,  reported  resolutions,  which  re- 
pudiated all  creeds  formed  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  as  "calculated  to  mi^ead  and 
deceive  the  people,"  and  recommended, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  party  to  plant 
itself  upon  in  the  coming  contest,  that 
which  was  defined  by  the  words: — ^Thk 
Constitution    of    the    Country,    the 

WASniXCJTOM   HUNT.  ,^  «  .-^ 

UNION     OF     THE     STATES,     AND     THE     EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  Laws.     This  platform  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  vote  for  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-president,  when  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  votes  were 
cast ;  and  on  the  second  ballot,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  an  eminent  poli- 
tician, then  past  sixty-three  years  of  age,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.* 
The  renowned  scholar,  statesman,  and  diplomat,  the  late  Edward  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  selected  for  the  office  of  Vice-president.  In  the  canvass 
that  followed,  the  adherents  of  these  gentlemen  were  popularly  known  as  the 
BellrEvereU  party. 

The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  in  this  Convention.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  "  Americanism,"  or  other  old  party  issues,  nor  was  there  a  whis- 
per on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  excepting  an  ejaculation  of  Neil  S.  Brown, 
of  Tennessee,  who  thanked  God  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  Convention  in 
which  the  "nigger"  was  not  the  sole  subject  of  consideration.  The  great 
topic  for  speech  was  the  Cofistitution,  which  they  thought  would  be  im- 
periled by  the  election  of  either  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  or  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party,  whoever  he  might  be.  The  Convention  adjourned 
on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  and  that  night  a  ratification  meeting  was 
held  in  Monument  Square,  in  Baltimore,  whereat  speakers  and  musicians 
were  abundant.  The  spacious  platform,  erected  in  the  Square,  was  spanned 
by  an  immense  arch,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words — "  The  IJnion, 
THE  Constitution,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws." 

Six  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  I^atiojial  Constitutional  Uniofi^ 
Convention,  the  representatives  of  the  Republican  party  assembled  in  large 
numbers  at  Chicago,  Illinois — a  city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls, 
on  the  verge  of  a  prairie  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where,  in 
1830,  there  was  only  a  small  fort,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  of  traders — a  city 


»  When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  the  spring:  of  1861,  Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  the  cnrllost,  if  not  the  very  flr^t. 
of  the  professed  Unionists  of  distinction  who  Joined  the  enemies  of  his  country  In  their  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution  nnd  destroy  the  nationality  of  the  Republic. 
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iUnstrions  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  growth  of  our  Republic.  All  of  the 
Free-labor  States  were  fully  represented,  and  there  were  delegates  from 
several  of  the  Slave-labor  States.     An  immense  building  of  boards,  called  a 


WTOWAM   AT  CniCAQO,  IN  1S60. 


Wigwam^  had  been  erected  by  the  Republicans  of  Chicago,  at  an  expense 
of  seven  thousand  dollars,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Convention.     It  was 


tastefully  decorated  within, 
and  was  spacious  enough  to 
hold  ten  thousand  persons. 
A  rustic  scat,  made  of  a 
huge  knot  of  a  tree,  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
President  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  everything  about 
the   affair  was   rough  and 


PBESIDF.NT8  ClIAIB. 


rural  in  appearance.  The 
Convention  met  in  the 
Wigwam,  on  the  16th  day 
of  May.  Not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  vast  gathering 
of  people  could  enter  the 
buildhig.  E.  D.  Morgan,  of 
New  York,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Exec- 


utive Committee,  called  the  Convention  to  order,  and  David.  Wilmot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman.  In  due  time,  George  Ash- 
mun,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  permanent  President.  It  was  a  wise 
choice.  His  voice  could  be  heard  above  any  clamor  that  might  be  raised 
in  the  assembly,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  coolness,  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, and  executive  ability.  He  was  presented  with  a  gavel  made  of 
a  piece  of  the  oak  timber  of  Perry's  flag-ship,  Lawraice  ;  and  with  this 
emblem  of  authority,  inscribed  with  the  words,  ^' DonH  rjive  up  the  ship  P'* 
he  called  the  Convention  to  order,  and  invited  the  delegates  to  business. 
A  committee  on  resolutions,  composed. of  one  delegate  from  each  State 
represented,  was  appointed,  and  on  the  following  morning  •  it 
submitted  to  the  Convention  a  platform  of  principles,  in  the  form  *  ^g^^^' 
of  seventeen  resolutions. 

After  affirming  that  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions;  con- 
gratulating the  country  that  no  Republican  member  of  Congress  had  uttered 
or  countenanced  any  threats  of  disunion,  "  so  often  made  by  Democratic 
members  without  rebuke,  and  with  applause  from  their  political  associates," 
and  denouncing  such  threats  as  "  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,"  the 
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resolutions  made  explicit  declarations  upon  the  topic  of  Slavery,  so  largely 
occupying  public  attention.  In  a  few  paragraphs,  they  declared  that  each 
State  had  the  absolute  right  of  control  in  the  management  of  its  own 
domestic  concerns ;  that  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own 

force,  carries  Slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the 
Territones  of  the  United   States,   was  a 
dangerous  political  heresy,  revolutionary  in 
its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace 
and    harmony   of  the   country;    that   the 
normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  freedom,  and  that 
neither  Congress,  nor  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, nor  any  individuals,  have  authority  to 
give  legal  existence  to  Slavery  in  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
reopening  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  then 
recently  commenced  in  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided 
by  perversions  of  judicial    power,  was  a 
crmie   agamst   humanity,   and   a  bummg 
shame  to  our  country  and  age. 
This  platform  was  adopted  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  unanimous 
vote ;  when  the  Convention  adjourned  until  next  morning,  without  taking  a 
ballot  for  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-presidency.     When  the 
vote  on  the  platform  was  announced,  the  scene  that  ensued,  says  an  eye- 
witness, was  of  the  "  most  astounding  character.     All  the  thousands  of  men 
in  that  enormous  Wigwam  commenced  swinging  their  hats,  and  cheering 
with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  the  other  thousands  of  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  clapped  their  hands.     Such  a  spectacle  as  was  witnessed 
for  some  minutes  has  never  before  been  witnessed  at  a  convention.     As  the 
great  assemblage  poured  through  the  streets  after  adjournment,  it  seemed 
to  electrify  the  city.     The  agitation  of  the  masses  that  packed  the  hotels 
and  thronged  the  streets,  certainly  forty  thousand  strong,  was  such  as  made 
the  little  excitement  at  Charleston  seem  insignificant."* 
'  18M  ^^'       ^"  *^®  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  session,*  the  Convention 
was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  of  Chicago,  who 
expressed  a  desire  that  the    evils  which  then  invested  the   body  politic 
should  be  wholly  eradicated  from  the  system,  and  that  the  pen  of  the  histo- 
rian might  trace  an  intimate  connection  between  that  "  glorious  consumma- 
tion and  tlie  transactions  of  the  Convention."     Then  that  body  proceeded 
to  the  choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  on  the  third  ballot  Abraham 
Lincoln,   of   Illinois,   was   nominated.      The   announcement  of  the   result 
caused  the  most  uproarious  applause ;  and,  from  the  common  center  at  Chi- 
cago, the  electric  messengers  flew  with  the  intelligence,  almost  as  quick  as 
thought,  to  every  part  of  the  vast  Republic,  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, before  sunset.     The  Convention  took  a  recess,   and  in  the  evening 
nominated  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-president.       Their  labors 
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were  now  done,  and,  after  a  brief  speech  hj  their  presiding  officer,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  with  nine  cheers  for  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  nominee,  was  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Dlinois,  at  this 
time.  He  had  been  in  the  telegraph-office  during  the  first  and  second  bal- 
lotings,  when  he  left,  went  to  the  office  of  the  State  Journal^  and  was  con- 
versing with  friends  when  the  third  balloting  occurred.  The  result  was 
known  at  Springfield  a  few  minutes  after  the  voting  was  finished.  The 
superintendent  of  the  telegraph  there  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  you  are  nominated,"  and  sent  a  boy  with  it  to  the  nominee.  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  it  to  his  friends,  and,  while  they  huzzaed  lustily,  he  looked  at  it 
in  silence.  Then,  putting  it  quietly  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  them  "good 
evening,"  and  went  home.* 

On  the  following  day,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Convention,  with 
President  Ashmun  at  their  head,  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  formally 
communicated  to  him,  verbally,  and  by  an  official  letter,  the  feet  of  his 
nomination.     He  received  the  message  with  great  modesty  and  gravity, 
and  promised  to  respond  to  it  in  writing.     This  he  did  three  days 
aft;€rward,*  in  which,  after  accepting  the  nomination,  he  said : —    '  ^So**' 
"The  declaration  of  pnnciples  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
your  letter,  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate  it,  or 
disregard  it  in  any  part.     Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the 
Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and  people  of  the 
nation,  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  perpetual  union,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co-operate  for  the  practical 
success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Convention." 

In  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  when  Nature,  in  the  temperate  zone,  is 
most  wealthy  in  flowers  and  foliage  and  the  songs  of  birds,  and  there  is 
every  thing  in  her  aspe(;t  to  inspire  delight,  and  harmony,  and  good-will, 
one  of  the  most  important  political  campaigns  noted  in  history  was  opened 
with  intense  vigor,  and  the  most  uncompromising  and  relentless  hostility  of 
parties.    There  were  four  of  these  parties  in  the  field  of  contest,  namely : — 

1.  The  Republican^  who  declared  freedom  to  be  the  normal  condition  of 
all  territory,  and  that  Slavery  can  exist  only  by  authority  of  municipal 
law.     Of  this  party,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  standard-bearer. 

2.  The  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  led  by  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who 
declared  that  no  power  existed  that  might  lawfully  control  Slavery  in  the 
Territories ;  that  it  existed  in  any  Territory,  in  full  force,  whenever  a  slave- 
holder and  his  slaves  entered  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  protect  it  there. 

3.  The  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  led  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
whose  platform  of  principles  assumed  not  to  know  positively  whether  slavery 
might  or  might  not  have  lawful  existence  in  the  Territories,  without  the 
action  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases. 

4.  The  National  Constitutional  Union  party,  led  by  John  Bell,  who 


>  •* There. l8  a  little  woman  down  at  onr  house,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  In  allusion  to  his  wife,  as  he  left  th« 
room.  **  who  would  like  to  hear  this— I'll  go  down  and  tell  her.*' 
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declined  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  subject,  but  pointed  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  without  note  or  comment,  as  their  political  guide. 

The  politicians  of  only  the  two  parties  first  named  seemed  to  have  posi- 
tive convictions,  as  units,  on  the  great  subject  which  had  so  long  agitated 
the  nation,  and  they  took  issue  squarely,  definitely,  and  defiantly.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Douglas  party  were  also  inclined  to  disregard  the  resolution 
which  bound  them  to  absolute  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  stand  firmly  upon  a  pure  "Popular  Sovereignty"  Platform, 
which  that  resolution  had  eviscerated,  for  they  regarded  a  late  decision  of 
the  majority  of  that  court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,*  as  sufiiciently  indica- 
tive of  its  opposition  to  the  great  doctrine  of  that  platform.  All  parties 
were  agreed  in  earnest  professions  of  love  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; and,  with  such  avowals  emblazoned  on  their  standards,  they  went 
into  the  fight,  each  doubtful  of  success,  and  all  conscious  that  a  national 
crisis  was  at  hand.  There  was  a  vague  presentiment  before  the  minds  of 
reflecting  men  everywhere,  that  the  time  when  the  practical  answer  to  the 
great  question — What  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Nation  concerning  Slavery  ? 
— could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

The  conflict  was  desperate  from  July  to  November,  and  grew  more  in- 
tense as  it  approached  its  culmination  at  the  polls.  The  Republicans  and 
Douglas  Democrats  were  denounced  by  their  opponents  as  Abolitionists — 
treasonably  sectional,  and  practically  hostile  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union.  The  Breckinridge  party,  identified  as  it  unfortunately  was  with 
avowed  disunionists — men  who  for  long  years  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  threatening  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the  process  of 
secession,  whenever  the  revelations  of  the  Census  or  other  causes  should 
convince  them  that  the  domination  of  the  Slave  interest  in  the  National 
Government  had  ceased  forever — men  who  rejoiced  when  they  saw,  in  the 
absolute  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore, 
a  prospect  for  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate,  which  might  serve 
them  as  a  pretext  for  rebellion — men  who  afterward  became  leaders  in  the 
great  insurrection  against  the  National  Government — was  charged  with 
complicity  in  disunion  schemes.  In  speeches,  newspapers,  and  in  social 
gatherings,  these  charges  were  iterated  and  reiterated ;  and  yet  there  were 
but  few  persons  in  the  Free-labor  States  who  really  believed  that  there  were 
men  mad  enough  and  wicked  enough  to  raise  the  arm  of  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Government,  founded  on  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  the  result  of  the  great  poli- 
tical conflict  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1860,  soon  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well-organized  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Republic,  wide- 
spread, powerful,  and  intensely  malignant.  The  leading  conspirators  were 
few,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  then,  or  had  been,  connected  with  the 

1  Dred  Scott  had  bc«n  ft  ftlavo  in  Missonri^bnt  claimed  to  be  a  freeman  on  occonnt  of  involuntary  residence 
itt  ft  free  State.  The  case  did  not  require  a  decision  concerning  the  right  of  a  negro  to  citizenship;  but  the 
Chief-Justice  took  the  occasion  to  give  what  is  called  an  extra-judicial  opinion.  He  decided  that  a  freed  negro 
ftlftve,  or  a  descendant  of  a  slave,  could  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  He  asserted,  in  that  connection, 
that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  showed  that  the  negroes  were  not  included  in  the  benefi- 
cent meaning  of  that  instrument,  when  it  said,  **aU  men  are  created  eqnal,^  and  that  thoj  were  regarded  **as 
•o  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect" 
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National  Goyemment,  some  as  legislators,  and  others  as  cabinet  ministen. 
They  were  not  so  numerous  at  first,  according  to  a  loyal  Tennessean 
(Horace  Maynard),  who  kn^w  them  well,  "  as  the  figures  on  a  chess-board," 
bat  became  wonderfully  productive  of  their  kind.  "  There  are  those,"  he  said, 
in  a  speech  in  Congress,  "  within  reach  of  my  voice,  who  also  know  them, 
and  can  testify  to  their  utter  perfidy ;  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
want  of  principle,  and  whose  self-respect  hatf  suffered  from  their  insolent 
and  overbearing  demeanor.  No  Northern  man  was  ever  admitted  to  their 
confidence,  and  no  Southern  man,  unless  it  became  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  numbers ;  and  then,  not  till  he  was  thoroughly  known  by  them,  and 
known  to  be  thoroughly  corrupt.  They,  like  a  certain  school  of  ancient 
philosophers,  had  two  sets  of  principles  or  doctrines — one  for  outsiders,  the 
other  for  themselves;  the  one  was  'Democratic  principles'  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  other  was  their  own  and  without  a  name.  Some  Northern 
men  and  many  Southern  men  were,  after  a  fashion,  petted  and  patronized 
by  them,  as  a  gentleman  throws  from*  his  table  a  bone,  or  a  choice  bit,  to 
a  favorite  dog;  and  they  imagined  they  were  conferring  a  great  favor 
thereby,  which  could  be  requited  only  by  the  abject  servility  of  the  dog. 
To  hesitate,  to  doubt,  to  hold  back,  to  stop,  was  to  call  down  a  storm  of 
wrath  that  few  men  had  the  nerve  to  encounter,  and  still  fewer  the  strength 
to  withstand.  Not  only  in  political  circles,  but  in  social  life,  their  rule  was 
inexorable,  their  tyranny  absolute.  God  be  thanked  for  the  brave  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  meet  them  and  bid  them  defiance,  finJt  at  Charleston,  in 
April,  1860,  and  then  at  Baltimore,  in  June !  To  them  is  due  the  credit  of 
declaring  war  against  this  intolerable  despotism."  The  truthfulness  of  this 
picture  will  be  fully  apparent  in  future  pages. 
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ClIAPTEE    II. 

PRELIMINARY    REBELLIOUS    MOVEMENTS. 

J  HE  choice  of  Presidential  electors,  by  ballot,  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1860.  They  were  three  hundred 
and  three  in  number,  and,  when  assembled  in  Electoral 
College,'  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  voted  for  Mf. 
Lincoln,  giving  him  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  more 
than  all  of  his  opponents  received.'  Of  the  popular 
votes,  numbering  4,680,193,  he  received  1,866,462.  Al- 
though he  had  a  large  majority  over  each  candidate,  he  received  079,163 
less  than  did  all  of  his  opponents.'  This  fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  in 
nine  Slave-labor  States  there  was  no  Republican  electoral  ticket,  gave  fius- 
titious  vigor  to  the  plausible  cry,  which  was  immediately  raised  by  the  con- 
spirators and  their  friends,  that  the  President  elect  would  be  a  usurper 
when  in  office,  because  he  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  aggregate 
vote  of  the  people ;  that  he  would  be  a  sectional  ruler,  and,  of  necessity,  a 
tyrant ;  and  that  his  antecedents,  the  principles  of  the  Republican  platform, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  his  supportei*s,  pledged  him  to  wage  relentless  war 
upon  the  system  of  Slavery,  and  the  lights  of  the  Slave-labor  States. 

It  was  not  denied  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Constitution,*  and  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  politicians  in  the  nine  States  that  there  were  no  electoral  tickets  there- 
in.* Many  of  these  politicians  began  at  once,  with  intense  zeal,  which  often 
amounted  to  ferocity,  to  put  in  motion  a  system  of  terronsm,  in  which  the 
hangman's  rope,  the  incendiary's  torch,  and  the  slave-hunter's  blood-hound, 
formed  prominent  features.  It  was  often  perilous  to  his  life  and  property, 
for  a  man  below  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  express  a  desire  for  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election.  The  promise  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Clingman),  that  Union  men  would  be  hushed  by  "the  swift  atten- 
tion of  vigilance  committees,"  was  speedily  ftilfilled. 

It  was  not  denied  that  the  election  had  been  fairly  and  legally  conducted, 
or  that  the  Republican  platform  pledged  the  nominee  and  his  supporters  to 
absolute  non-interference  with  the  rights  and  domestic  policy  of  the  States. 
That  platform  expressly  declared,  that  *'  the  maintenance,  inviolate,  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  con- 

1  Sco  Article  XII.  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

*  Bell  received  89,  Douglas  12,  and  Breckinridge  71 

<  He  received  491.295  over  Douglas,  1,018,499  over  Breckinridge,  and  1,275,S21  over  Boll.  The  rotes  for  the 
four  candidates,  respectively,  were  :  For  Lincoln,  1,866,452 ;  for  Bell,  590,681 ;  for  Douglas,  1,875,14-i^  and  for 
Breckinridge,  847,958. 

*  See  Article  XIL  of  the  Amendments  to  the  C!onstitution. 

■  These  were  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ti-nnossoe,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Fl«»ri<la,  and 
Texas.    The  electors  of  South  Carolina  were  chosen  bj  the  State  Legislature. 
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trol  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment,  is  essential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  poli- 
tical fabric  depends.''  But  these  and  other  facts,  essential  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  issue,  were  studiously  concealed  from  the  people,  or  so 
adroitly  shrouded  in  sophistry  that  they  were  kept  far  away  from  popular 
cognizance. 

During  the  canvass  preceding  the  election,  the  conspirators,  and  the  poli- 
ticians in  their  train,  employed  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  excite 
intensely  every  blinding  passion  of  the  slaveholders  and  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  appealed  to  their  fears,  their  prejudices,  their  local  patriot- 
ism, and  their  greed.  They  asserted,  with  all  the  solemn  seeming  of  sober 
truth,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  grown  rich  and  powerful 
through  robbery  of  the  people  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  by  means  of  tariff 
laws  and  other  governmental  measures,  and  by  immigration  from  foreign 
lands,  had  elected  a  sectional  President  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
long-cherished  scheme  of  ambition,  namely,  the  political  and  social  subjuga- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slave-labor  States ;  the  subversion  of  their 
system  of  labor;  the  elevation  of  the  negro  to  social  equality  with  the 
white  man ;  and  the  destruction  of  Slavery,  upon  which,  they  alleged,  had 
rested  in  the  past,  and  must  forever  rest  in  the  future,  all  substantial  pros- 
perity in  the  cotton-growing  States.  They  held  the  Republican  party 
responsible  for  John  Brown's  acts  at  Harper's  Ferry,*  and  declared  that  his 
raid  was  the  forerunner  of  a  general  and  destructive  invasion  of  the  Slave- 
labor  States  by  "  the  fanatical  hordes  of  the  North."  They  cited  the  pub- 
lications and  speeches  of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  during  the  past 
thirty  years  ;  the  legislation  in  the  sanie  section  unfriendly  to  slavery ;  and 
the  more  recent  utterances  of  leading  members  of  the  Republican  party,  in 
which  it  had  been  declared  that  "  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery" — "the  Republic  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free  " — "  freedom  is  the  normal  condition  of  all  territory,"  &c, ;  they  cited 
these  with  force,  as  proofs  of  long  and  earnest  preparation  for  a  now  im- 
pending war  upon  "  the  South  "  and  its  institutions.  They  pictured,  in  high 
coloring,  the  dreadful  paralysis  of  all  the  industry  and  commerce  of  "  the 
South,"  and  the  utter  extinguishment  of  all  hopes  of  future  advancement  in 
art,  science,  literature,  and  the  development  of  the  yet  hidden  resources  in 
the  region  below  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Ohio,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  domination  in  the  National  Government  of  their  "bitter  ene- 
mies," as  they  unjustly  termed  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States.* 

In  this  unholy  work,  the  press  and  the  pulpit  became  powerful  auxili- 

1  For  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  alaves  of  Virginia,  John  Brown,  an  enthusiast,  with  a  few  followers, 
seized  Harper's  Ferry,  at  the  conflnenoe  of  tho  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivera,  in  October,  18C9,  aa  a  base  of 
operations.  He  failed.  He  was  arrested  by  National  and  Virginia  troops,  and  Wat  hanged,  in  December 
following,  bj  the  anthorities  of  Virginia.  \ 

*  This  fiUse  teaching  was  not  new.  It  was  begnn  bj  John  C.  Calhonn,  and  had  been  kept  op  ever  since. 
It  was  so  in  Madison's  lator  days.  In  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay,  cited  by  Dr.  Sargeant,  in  his  admirable  pamphlet, 
entitled,  England^  ths  United  Statu^  and  the  Sattthem  Con/edtracy^  that  statesman  and  patriot  said :— "  It  is 
painftil  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  made  to  alarm  the  Sonth,  by  imputations  against  the  North  of  nnconstita- 
dona]  designs  on  the  snl^ect  of  Slarery.**  Madison  and  Ciay  were  both  slaveholders.  Again,  the  former  wrote : 
**The  ioenlcated  impression  of  a  permanent  incompatibility  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  Sonth  may 
pvT  itinihs  pov;€r  qf  popular  leadtra,  aspiring  to  the  highut  etationt,  to  unite  the  Sonth  on  some  critical 
oecaslon.  In  parsning  this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  is  nullification,  the  noxt  secession,  and  the 
iaat.  a  final  seporation.'* 
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aries.  The  former  was  widely  controlled  by  politicians  of  the  small  ruling  class 
in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  was  almost  everywhere  subservient  to  their  will 
in  the  promulgation  of  felse  teachings.     There  were  exceptions,  however — 

noble  exceptions;  and  there  were  those 
among  influential  newspaper  conductors, 
like  the  heroic  "Parson  Brownlow,"  of 
Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  now  (1866) 
Governor  of  that  State,  who  could 
never  be  brought  to  bend  the  knee  a 
single  line  to  Baal  nor  to  Moloch ;  but 
stood  bravely  erect  until  consumed,  as  it 
were,  at  the  stake  of  martyrdom.* 

So  with  the  pulpit.  It  was  exten- 
sively occupied  by  men  identified  so- 
cially and  pecuniarily  with  the  slave 
system.  These  men,  with  the  awful  dig- 
nity of  ambassadors  of  Christ — vice- 
w.  o.  BKowHLow.  gcrcnts     of    the    Almighty  —  declared 

Slavery  to  be  a  "divine  institution,"  and 
that  the  fanatics  of  the  Free-labor  States  who  denounced  it  as  wrong  and 
sinful  were  infidels,  and  deserved  the  fate  of  heretics.  They  joined  their 
potential  voices  with  those  of  the  politicians,  in  the  cry  for  resistance  to 
expected  wrong  and  oppression ;'  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  regarding  them  as  oracles  of  wisdom  and  truth,  followed  them 
reverentially  in  the  broad  highway  of  open  treason.' 


1  For  an  acconnt  of  Dr.  Brownlow^  safTerings  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  see  his  wurk^  entitled,  Sketehe* 
of  tfU  Bise^  Progrt^a,  and  Decline  of  Secession  ]icith  a  Jfarrative  of  Personal  Adventures  among  the 
Rebels.    O.  W.  Childs.  1862. 

«  See  7%«  t^ttrcA  and  the  Rebellion,  by  E.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky. 

«The  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  clergy  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  during  the  twenty-flve  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  was  most  remarkable.  We  will  notice  only  two  or  three  instances  in  a  single  religious  body, 
namely,  the  Presbyterians.  In  1885,  the  representatives  of  that  denomination  in  South  Carolina  iind  Georgia, 
in  Convention  assembled,  made  an  official  report  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  Slavery.  "  We 
cannot  go  into  detail,^  they  said;  **it  is  nnnecossary.  Wo  make  our  ai>peal  to  nniversal  experience.  Wo  are 
chained  to  a  putrid  carcass.  It  sickens  and  destroys  us.  We  have  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  our  society 
to  sink  us  deep  in  the  sea  of  vice.    Our  children  are  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  nor  can  we  prevent  it,"  Ac 

In  November,  ISCO,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Doctors  of  Divinity  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  said,  in  his 
pnlpit  in  New  Orleans,  after  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  South: — '*Thc  particular  trust  assigned  to  snch  a 
people  becomes  the  pledge  of  the  Divine  protection,  and  their  fidelity  to  it  determines  the  fote  by  which  it  is 
ftnaUy  overtaken.  What  that  trust  is,  must  bo  ascertained  from  the  necessities  of  their  position,  the  institu- 
tions which  are  the  outgrowth  of  their  principles,  and  the  conflicts  through  which  they  preserve  their  identity 
and  independence.  If  then  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what,  at  this  Juncture,  is  their  providential  trust?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve  and  to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  domestic  Slavery  as  now  eriitlhig.'"'  Again : 
"I  simply  say,  that  for  us,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  is  plain  of  conserving  and  transmitting  the  system  of 
SUvcry,  with  the  freest  scope  for  its  natural  development  and  extension."  Again :  "  Need  I  pause  to  show  how 
this  system  is  interwoven  with  our  entire  social  fabric?  That  these  slaves  form  parts  of  onr  households,  even  as 
our  children;  and  that,  too,  through  a  rclationbhip  rocognizi'd  and  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures  of  God,  even  as 
the  otbet-?  Must  I  pause  to  show  how  it  has  fisshioned  our  modes  of  life,  and  determined  all  our  habits  of  thougbt 
and  feeling,  and  molded  the  very  type  of  our  civilization?  How  then  can  the  hand  of  violence  be  laid  upon  it. 
without  involving  our  existence  ?"—7%<  South,  her  Peril  and  her  Duty :  a  Thanksgiving  Discourse^  Nov. 
89, 18d0,  by  Kev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  war,  an  eminent  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  in  Charles- 
t<m.  South  Carolina,  put  forth  two  pamphlet^  in  which  ho  sought  to  claim  for  that  denomination  the  glory  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  alleging  that  its  form  and  substance  were  foshioned  after 
the  bands  and  covenants  of  the  church  in  Scotland.  ''  Presbyterionism,"^  he  says  exnltingly,  in  praising  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  almost  divine  in  origin  and  character,  "  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  amid  error  and  defection.  It  has  formed  empires,  in  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and 
Liberty,  and  has  given  birth  to  declarations  and  achievements  which  are  the  tconder  of  the  present,  and  will 
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The  "common  people" — the  non-slaveholders  and  the  small  slaveholders — 
whom  the  ruling  class  desired  to  reduce  to  vassalage/  but  to  whom  they 
now  looked  for  physical  aid  in  the  war  which  their  madness  might  kindle, 
were  blinded,  confused,  and  alarmed.  They  were  assured  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  would  bring  riches  and  honor  to  every  household. 
They  were  deluded  with  promises  of  free  trade,  that  would  bring  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  world  to  their  dwellings.  They  were  promised  the  long-desired 
reopening  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  which  would  make  slaves  so  cheap 
that  every  man  might  become  an  owner  of  many,  and  take  his  position  in  the 


be  th€  admiration  of  etery  future  agt^  On  the  21»t  of  November,  1S60,  tho  same  Doctor  of  Divinity  said, 
from  the  pulpit  of  tho  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  after  stating  that  he  stood  there  **  in  Ood^s 
name  and  stead,  to  point  out  tho  cause  of  Ills  anger:'' — '^Now,  to  me,  pondering  long  and  profoundly  upon  the 
course  of  events,  the  evil  and  bitter  root  of  all  our  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  infidel,  atheistic,  French  Revolu- 
tion, Bed  Republican  principle,  embodied  as  an  axiomatic  seminal  principle — not  in  the  Constitntion,  but  in 
tbe  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  seminal  principle  ia  this:— *  We  hold  these  truths  to  bo  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
tlMM  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  '^ — Tht  Sin  and  th6  Cure^  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D. 

Doctor  James  H.  Thornwell,  Prudent  of  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  8.  C,  one  of  the  moat 
oninent  scholars  and  theologians  in  til  South,  and  who  was  known  in  that  State  as  "The  Calhou  of  the 
Church,"  was  ever  foremost  in  the  defense  of  Slavery  os  a  divine  institution.  Ho  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
kit  conviction  that  the  horrible  African  Slave-trade  was  **tho  most  worthy  of  all  Missionary  Societies."  Clergy- 
men of  every  religious  denomination  in  the  Slave-labor  States  were  involved  in  tho  crime  of  rebellion,  for  the 
lake  of  perpetuating  human  Slavery.  Their  speeches,  and  sermons,  and  recorded  nets  arc  full  of  evidence  that 
the  CucTBcu,  in  the  broad  meaning  of  that  term,  had  become  horribly  corrupted  by  tho  Slave  system,  and  made 
a  willing  instrument  of  tho  conspirators.  It  is  related  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanton  {The  Cfiurch  and  tJie  Hebelli&n, 
pt  168),  that  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  an  arch-conspirator,  went  early  to  New  Orleans,  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
revolt  The  Union  sentiment  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  about  to  leave,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Bev.  Dr  Palmer  might  be  induced  to  preach  a  new  gospel,  whose  chief  tenet  should  be  the  righteousness  of  Sla- 
very. He  seems  to  have  been  very  reaily  to  do  so,  and  the  Fast-day  Sermon  of  Dr.  Palmer,  above  alluded  to,  with 
all  its  terrible  results,  was  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  mission  of  Toombs  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  autumn  of  1860. 

Dr.  Palmer's  discourse  was  seditious  throughout  It  was  printed,  and  circulated  by  thousands  all  over  the 
Slave-labor  States,  with  direful  effect  In  the  summer  of  1S(J5,  ofter  tho  war  was  ended.  Dr.  Palmer  entered 
the  same  pulpit,  and  "frankly  told  his  people,"  says  a  New  Orleans  corresf^ondent  of  ihe  Bofton  Poet^  **that 
they  had  all  been  wrong,  and  he  '  the  chief  of  sinners;'  that  they  had  been  proud  and  haughty,  disobedient,  re- 
bellious; that  he  himself  had  been  humbled  before  God,  and  received  merited  chastisement;  that  they  had  all 
been  taught  a  good  lesson  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  and  he  hoped,  it  would  be  filially  received  by  them  as 
the  children  of  Christ  and  laid  up  in  their  heart  of  hearts.'^ 

For  a  complete  history  of  tho  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Christiana  of  all  denominations  in  the  Slave- 
labor  States,  and  the  reUtions  of  the  clergy  to  tho  conspirators,  see  a  volume  entitled  The  CAurcA  and  the  Re- 
heilion,  by  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky. 

1  Of  the  12,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  the  Slave-labor  Slates,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ruling  clasa— 
those  in  whom  resided,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tho  political  power  of  the  States — numbered  about  1,000,000. 
Of  these,  the  large  land  and  slave  holders,  whose  influence  in  the  body  of  tho  million  named  was  almost  supreme, 
numbered  less  than  200,000.  "  In  1850,"  says  Edward  Atkinson,  in  the  Continental  Monthly  for  March,  1868, 
page  252,  "  there  were  in  all  the  Southern  States  less  than  170,000  men  owning  more  than  five  slaves  «u;fa,  and 
they  owned  2,800,000  out  of  8,800,000."  Tho  production  of  the  great  staple,  cotton,  which  was  regarded  aa  king 
of  kings  in  an  earthly  sense,  was  in  tho  hands  of  less  than  100,000  men. 

The  remaining  11,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  the  Slave-labor  SUtes  consisted  of  6,000,000  of  small  slaveholdera 
and  non-ftlaveholders,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men ;  4,000,000  of  negro  slave^  and  1,000,000  known  in  those 
regions  by  the  common  name  of  "  poor  white  trash,"  a  degraded  population  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of 
thoae  States.  The  foregoing  figures  are  only  proximately  exact  but  may  be  relied  on  as  a  truthful  statement 
of  staUstica,  in  round  numbers. 

For  several  years  preceding  the  rebellion,  many  of  tho  leading  publicists  in  tho  Slave-labor  States  openly 
sdvocated  a  form  of  government  radically  opposed  to  that  of  our  Republic  Their  chief  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion with  tho  small  ruling  class  in  those  States  waa  D6  Boto'e  Review,  a  magazine  of  much  pretension  and  of 
scknowledged  authority.  The  following  brief  paragraphs  from  the  pages  of  that  iieriodical,  selected  from  a 
thousand  of  like  tenor,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  text  that  the  vassalage  of  the 
** common  people,"  in  the  new  empire  which  long-contemplated  revolt  was  to  esUblish,  was  intended:— 

"  The  right  to  govern  resides  in  a  very  small  minority ;  the  duty  to  obey  is  inherent  in  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.** 

**  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  South  [the  ruling  class]  entertains  so  great  a  dislike  as  of  universal  suffrage. 
Wherever  foreigners  settle  together  in  large  numbers,  there  universal  suffrage  will  exist  They  understand  and 
admire  the  leveling  democracy  of  tho  North,  but  cannot  appreciate  the  aristocratic  feeling  of  a  privileged  claaa, 
10  universal  at  the  South." 

''The  real  civilization  of  a  country  is  in  its  aristocracy.  The  maslbs  are  molded  into  soldiers  and  artisans 
Vt'  intellect,  just  as  matter  and  the  elements  of/iature  are  made  into  telegraphs  and  steam-engines.    Tho  poor, 
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social  scale,  with  the  great  proprietors  of  lands  and  sinews.*  Every  ayehue 
through  which  truth  might  find  its  way  to  the  popular  understanding  was 
quickly  closed,  and  the  people  had  no  detecter  of  its  counterfeits.  "  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  people,"  wrote  a  Southern  Unionist,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  "  more  bewitched,  beguiled,  and  befooled  than  we  were 
when  we  drifted  into  this  rebellion."* 

Commenting  on  these  actions  of  the  politicians.  President  Lincoln  said : — 
*'  At  the  beginning,  they  knew  they  would  never  raise  their  treason  to  any 
respectable  magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They 
knew  their  people  possessed  as  much  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to  law 
and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  history  and  Govern- 
ment of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patriotic  people. 
They  kne.w  they  would  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the  teeth  of  these 
strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  commenced  by  an  insidious 
debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented  an  ingenious  sophism,  which, 
if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly  logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents, 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Union.  The^sophism  itself  is,  that  any 
State  of  the  Union  may,  consistently  with  the  National  Constitution,  and 
therefore  lawfully  and  peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Union,  or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  sup- 
posed right  is  to  be  exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  judges 
of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice.  With  rebellion  thus  sugar- 
coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  section  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  until,  at  length,  they  have  brought  many  good  men  to  a 
willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government,  the  day  after  some 
assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the  farcical  pretense  of  taking  their  State  out 
of  the  Union,  who  could*  have  been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before."' 

who  labor  all  day,  are  too  tired  at  night  to  atudy  books.  If  70U  make  them  learned,  they  soon  forget  all  that  Is 
necesaary  in  the  common  transactions  of  life.  To  make  an  aristocrat  in  the  fiituni,  ire  mu9t  sacHJIeea  thoxutand 
pauperi,  Tet  vre  woald  by  all  meant  make  them — make  them  permanent,  t<»o,  by  laws  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture. An  aristocracy  is  patriarchal,  parental,  and  representative.  The  feudal  barons  of  England  were,  next 
to  the  fathers,  the  most  perfect  representative  government  The  king  and  barons  represented  everybody, 
because  everybody  belonged  to  thsm."^ 

And  when  the  war  broke  oat,  a  writer  in  the  Review  said,  with  truth  and  candor:— "The  real  contest  of 
to-day  is  not  simply  between  the  North  and  South ;  but  to  determine  whether  for  ages  to  come  our  Govern- 
ment shall  partake  more  of  the  form  of  monarchies  or  of  more  liberal  forms."^ 

>  There  it  ample  evidence  on  record  to  show  thatTancey,  Davis,  Stephens,  and  other  leaders  In  the  great 
rebellion  were  advocates  of  the  foreign  Slave-trade.  Southern  newspapers  advocated  it.  The  True  Southron^ 
of  Mississippi,  suggested  the  *^  propriety  of  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  pulpit  by  founding  a  prize  /or  the  best 
termon  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  negroes.^  For  the  purpose  of  practically  opening  the  horrible  traffic,  an  *•  Afri- 
can Labor-supply  Association  "  was  formed,  of  which  De  Bow,  editor  of  the  princiiMil  organ  of  the  oligarchy,  waa 
Jiade  president.  Southern  legislatures  discussed  the  question.  John  Slidell,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  urged 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  American  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  the  slavers  might  not  be  molested ; 
and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  made  to  favor  this  scheme  of  the  great  cotton-planters,  by  protest- 
ing against  the  visitation  of  snapocted  slave-bearing  vessels,  carrying  the  American  flag,  by  British  cruisers. 

«  Xew  York  Daily  Timet^  June  4, 18M. 

«  Message  to  Congress,  July  4, 1S61.  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  of  The  Signing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  relates  the  following  anecdote  concerning  the  last  sentence  in  the  above 
quotation  from  the  Message: — ^'Mr.  Do  Frees,  the  Government  printer,  told  me  that  when  the  Message  was 
being  printed,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  term  ^sugar-coated,*  and  finally  went  to  the 
President  about  it  Their  relations  to  each  other  being  of  the  most  intimate  character,  he  told  Mr.  Lincoln 
frankly  that  he  ought  to  remember  that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different  affair  from  a  speech  at  a  mass 
meeting  in  Illinois— that  the  messages  became  a  part  of  history,  and  should  bo  written  accordingly.  'What 
*s  the  matter  now r  Inquired  the  President  *  Why,' said  Mr.  Do  Frees,  'you  have  used  an  undignified  ex- 
pression in  the  Message  ;*  and  then  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  ho  added,  *■  I  would  alter  the  structure  of  that 
if  I  were  you.*  'De  Frees,'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln, '  that  word  expresses  precisely  my  iileo,  and  I  am  not  goln^ 
to  change  it  The  time  will  never  come,  in  this  country,  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly  what  sugar- 
eoated  means!"* 
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During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1860,  William  L.  Yancey,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the  conspirators,  with  other  disunion- 
istSy  made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Free-labor  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  claims  put  forth  by  the 
extremists  of  the  South,  concerning  State 
supremacy  and  the  unrestricted  extension 
of  Slavery.     They  were  listened  to  pa- 
tiently by  thousands  at  public  meetings ; 
were  hospitably  treated  everywhere ;  re- 
ceived assurances  of  sympathy  from  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  regarded  the  agi- 
tation  of  the  Slavery   question,  by  the 
Abolitionists,  as  mischievous,  unfriendly, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union ; 
and  then  they  went  back,  with  treason  in 
their  hearts   and  falsehoods  upon  their 
lips,  to  deceive  and  arouse  into  rebellion 
the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  who  vxluax  u  takor. 

regarded  them  as  oracles.  Like  an  incar- 
nation of  Discord,  Yancey  cried,  substantially  as  he  had  written  two  years 
before : — **  Organize  committees  all  over  the  Cotton  States ;  fire  the  Southern 
heart;  instruct  the  Southern  mind;  give  courage  to  each  other;  and  at  the 
proper  moment,  by  one  organized,  concerted  action,  precipitate  the  Cotton 
States  into  revolution."* 

This  advice  was  instantly  followed  when  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  assured  by  the  decision  of  the  ballot-box,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
hideed,  before  that  decision  was  made.  South  Carolina  conspirators — disci- 
ples and  political  successors  of  John  C.  Calhoun' — met  at  the  house  of  James 

1  Letter  to  JameB  Slaughter,  June  Ifi,  1858. 

*  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  always  appears  in  history  as  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of 
politicians  who,  almost  forty  years  ago,  adopting  the  disunion  theories  put  forth  by  a  few  Virginians,  like  John 
Tsylor,  of  Caroline,  and  used  by  Jefferson  and  his  friends  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  securing  a  political 
pirty  victory  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  began,  in  more  modem  times,  the  work  of  destroying  the  na- 
UoAsllty  of  the  Bepublic.  With  amazing  intellectual  vigor  and  acumen,  Mr.  Calhoun  crystallized  the 
<TDde  elements  of  opposition  to  that  uationiflity,  found  in  so  great  abundance,  as  we  have  observed,  in  Virginia, 
doling  Washington's  Administration,  that  it  drew  fh)m  him  his  great  plea  for  union  in  his  Farewell  Address  to 
Us  countrymen.  Calhoun  reduced  these  elements  to  compact  form,  and,  by  the  consummate  use  of  the  most 
Mbtlo  sophistry,  of  which  he  was  complete  master,  he  instilled  the.  most  dangerous  disintegrating  poison, 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  Supreme  State  Sovereignty,  into  the  public  mind  of  the  Slave-lalior  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  contingency  which  he  contemplated  as  early  as  the  year  1812.  The  now  [1S65]  venerable 
Eear-admiral  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  a  conversation  between  himself 
tad  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  Washington  City,  in  the  winter  of  1S12:— '' You  in  the  South.''  said  Stewart,  **are  decidedly 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  this  Union;  you  are  so,  in  holding  persons  in  perpetual  slavery;  yon  are  so,  in  every 
domestic  quality ;  so  in  every  habit  of  your  lives,  modes  of  living,  and  action.  Ton  neither  work  with  your  hands, 
head,  nor  any  machinery,  but  live  and  have  your  being,  not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  your  Creator,  but  by 
the  iweai  of  slavery ;  and  yet  you  assume  all  the  attributes,  professions,  and  advantages  of  Democracy."  Mr. 
CUhoun  replied:—'*  I  admit  your  conclusions  in  respect  to  us  Southerners.  That  we  are  essentially  aristocratic, 
I  cannot  deny.  But  we  can,  and  do,  yield  much  to  Democracy.  7%i«  in  cur  Mectional  policy.  We  are,  fh)m 
necessity,  thrown  upon  and  solemnly  wedded  to  that  party,  however  it  may  occasionally  clash  with  our  feel- 
ings, for  the  conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is  through  our  affiliation  with  that  party,  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  that  we  hold  power.  But  tohen  toe  cease  thus  to  control  this  nation^  through  a  dii^ointtd 
Demoeracif^  or  any  material  obstacle  in  that  party  shall  tend  to  throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control^  we 
shall  resort  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  The  compromises  of  the  Constitution^  under  the  cireumstatices, 
we  sujflcient  fbr  our  fathers;  but  under  the  altered  condition  of  our  country ^  from  that  period^  leave 
to  the  South  no  resource  but  dissolution.'" 

This  avowal  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  a  leading  Democratic  member  of  Congress,  that  the  politicians  of  the 
Bovth  were  determined  to  rule  the  Republic,  or  ruin  it,  was  made  forty-eight  years  before  the  great  rebellion 
occurred.  Under  the  lead  of  Calhoun,  the  politicians  of  South  Carolina  attempted  a  rebellion  about  thirty  years 
before,  bat  COled. 
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H.  Hammond  (son  of  a  New  England  schoolmaster,  and  an  extensive  land 
and  slave  holder,  near  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River),  to  consult  upon  a 
plan  of  treasonable  operations.  Hammond  was  then  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  pledged  by  solemn  oath  to  see  that  the  Republic  re- 
ceived no  hurt;  and  yet,  under  his  roof,  he  met  in  conclave  a  band  of 

men,  like  himself  sworn  to  be  defenders 
of  his  native  land,  from  foes  without  and 
foes  within,  to  plot  schemes  for  the  ruin 
of  that  country.  At  his  table,  and  in 
secret  session  in  his  library,  sat  William 
H.  Gist,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina; 
ex-governor  James  H.  Adams ;  James  L. 
Orr,  once  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives ;  the  entire  Congres- 
sional Delegation  of  South  Carolina,*  ex- 
cepting William  Porcher  Miles  (who  was 
compelled  by  sickness  to  be  absent),  and 
several  other  prominent  men  of  that  State. 
Then  and  there  the  plan  for  the  overt  act 
joHic  CALDWELL  cAuiouK.  of  rcbelliou,  pcrfoHncd  by  South   Caro- 

linians in  Convention  at  Charleston,  sixty 
days  later,  seems  to  have  been  arranged.  They  were  assured  that  their 
well-managed  sundering  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston,  in  April,* 
would  result  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the  pretext  for  rebel- 
lion, so  long  and  anxiously  waited  for,  would  be  presented  within  a  fort-  , 
night  from  that  time. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  similar  cabals  in  the  other  cotton-growing 
States;  and,  in  Virginia,  that  ever-restless  mischief-maker,  ex-governor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  with  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  John  Tyler,  James  M.  Mason,  the 
author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  who  had  been  his  co-plotter 
against  the  life  of  the  Republic  four  years  before,^  and  other  leading  poli- 
ticians in  that  State,  were  exceedingly  active  in  arranging  plans  for  that 
Commonwealth  to  join  her  Southern  sisters  in  the  work  of  treason.  Wise, 
who  assumed  to  be  their  orator  on  all  occasions,  had  openly  declared,  that 


>  These  were  John  McQueen,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  John  D.  Ashmore,  and  William  W. 
Boyce,  of  the  Uoase  of  Representativca,  and  Senators  James  II.  Hammond  and  James  Chesnut,  Jr. 

«  See  page  28. 

s  In  rcBponse  to  an  invitation  fk-om  Wise,  a  convention  of  Governors  of  Slave-labor  States  was  seovtly  held 
at  Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  of  which  Jefferson  Davis,  then  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  tally  cognizant.  Th^ 
object  was  to  devise  a  scheme  of  rebellion  at  that  time,  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Colonel  John  0.  Fremont, 
the  Bepoblican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Wise  afterward  boasted  that,  had  Fr6mont  been  elected,  he  should 
have  marched,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  Washington,  taken  possession  of  the  Capitol,  and  pre- 
vented the  inaugunition  of  the  President  elect  Fremont*s  defeat  postponed  overt  acts  of  treason  by  the  con 
spirators. —  T%e  American  Cof\fiict:  by  Horace  Greeley,  i.  829.  Senator  Mason,  writing  to  Jeff.  Davis  on  the 
80tb  of  September,  said:— "I  have  a  letter  from  Wise,  of  th«  2"th,  full  of  spirit  He  says  the  governments  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  LonlBlana  have  already  agreed  tu  the  rtndeatotu  at  Raleigh,  and  others 
wTll— this  in  your  fno9t  prieaU  ear.  He  says  ftirther,  that  he  had  officially  requested  you  to  exchange  with 
Virginia,  on  fair  terms  of  difference,  percussion  for  flint  muslwcts.  I  don't  linow  the  usage  or  power  of  the  De- 
partment in  such  cases ;  but  if  it  can  be  done,  even  by  liberal  construction,  I  hope  yon  will  accede.  Was  there 
not  an  appropriation  at  the  last  session  for  converting  flint  into  porcuKsion  arms?  If  so,  would  It  not  ftimish 
good  reason  for  extending  such  facilities  to  the  States?  Virginia  probably  has  more  arms  than  the  other 
Southern  States,  and  would  divide,  in  rose  of  need.  In  a  letter,  yesterday,  to  a  committee  in  South  Carolina.  I 
gave  it  as  my  Judgment  in  the  event  of  Fremont's  election,  the  South  should  not  pause,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
^immediate,  absolute,  and  eternal  separation.'    So  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  first  halter.** 
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if  Lincoln  was  elected,  he  "  would  not  remain  in  the  Union  one  hour."     He 
applauded,  as  hopeful  words  for  his  class,  the  declaration  of  Howell  Cobb 
(then  President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  at  a  public  gather- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York,  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, 
secession  would  have  the  "  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Administra- 
tion," and  that  he  "did  not  believe  another  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  meet."     He  hailed  with  delight, 
as  chivalrous  to  the  last  degree,  the  as- 
surances of  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  public 
speech,  at  Washington,  that  President 
Buchanan  was  "pledged   to  secession, 
and  would  be  held  to  it;"  that  "South 
Carolina    would    shatter    the    accursed 
Union,"  and  that,  if  she  could  not  ac- 
complish it  otherwise,  "  she  would  throw 
her  arms  round  the  pillars  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  involve  all  the  States  in  a 
common  ruin."     He  listened  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  to  the  declaration  of  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett,  also  of  South  Carolina,  „^,^  .  „„, 

'  ^  '  HEKRT  A.  WIBS. 

that    "all   true    statesmanship    in    the 

South  consists  in  forming  combinations  and  shaping  events,  so  as  to  bring 
about,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Union,  and  a 
Southern  Confederacy." — "Rather  than  submit  one  moment  to  Black  Re- 
publican rule,"  Wise  wrote  to  an  old  friend  ot  his  father,  in  the  North, 
"  I  would  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  to  resist  its  fanatical  oppression. 
Our  minds  are  made  up.  The  South  icill  not  icait  until  the  Ath  of  March. 
We  will  be  well  under  arms  before  then^  or  our  safety  must  be  guaranteed."* 

Everywhere  the  conspirators  and  their  followers  and  agents  were  sleep- 
less in  vigilance  and  tireless  in  energy.  Hundreds  of  telegraphic  messages, 
volumes  of  letters,  and  scores  of  couriers,  went  from  plantation  to  planta- 
tion, from  village  to  village,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  State  to  State, 
wherever  the  Slave  power  held  sway,  stirring  up  the  people  to  revolt ; 
whilst  prominent  individuals  and  public  bodies  hastened,  on  hearing  of  the 
result  of  the  election,  to  swell  the  grand  chorus  of  treasonable  speech,  led 
by  the  dozen — they  were  but  a  little  more  in  number — of  the  chief  con- 
spirators.' 

Three,  if  not  four,  of  these  chief  conspirators  were  President  Buchanan's 
cabinet  ministers  and  constitutional  advisers.  The  three  were  Howell 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.     William  H.  Trescott,  of  South  Carolina,  who  for  many  years  had 

*  Aatofcroph  letter  to  Josiah  Williams,  of  Poaghkeepeie,  N.  T.,  dated  )*'Rolle8ton,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  De- 
eember  24,  1S60.''  Governor  Wise,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  execution 
of  John  Brown  for  treason,  less  than  a  year  before.  Four  years  later,  his  estate  of  "  RoUeston,  near  Norfolk." 
vuoecupied  as  a  camp  for  freed  ne^oeft;  and,  in  hi*  mansion,  a  daughter  of  John  Brown  was  teaching  colored 
^ildren  bow  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

*  jBe«  the  remarks  of  Horace  Maynard,  on  page  8fii 
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been  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  nation,  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  their  confederate  in  crime.  These  men,  while  in  office,  and 
pledged  by  solenm  oaths  to  support  the  National  Constitution  and  laws, 
were  for  months  plotting  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  former  and 
,  defiance  of  the  latter. 

^    .  From  his  official  desk  at  Washington,  Cobb  wrote*  an  inflam- 

1800.        matory  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  which  he  said,  in 

conclusion  : — "  On  the  4th  of  March,  1861, 
the  Federal  Government  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists.     It  will 
then  cease  to  have  the   slightest  claim 
either  upon  your  confidence  or  your  loy- 
alty ;  and,  in  my  honest  judgment,  each 
hour  that  Georgia  remains  thereafter  a 
member  of  the  Union  will  be  an  hour 
of  degradation,  to  be  followed  by  cer- 
tain and  speedy  ruin.      I  entertain  no 
doubt  either  of  your  right  or  duty  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union.     Arouse,  then,  all 
your  manhood  for  the  great  work  before 
you,  and  be  prepared,  on  that  day,  to 
announce  and  maintain  your  independ- 
ence of  the  Union,  for  you   will  never 
again  have  equality  and  justice  in  it.     Identified  with  you  in  heart,  feeling, 
and  interest,  I  return  to  share  in  whatever  destiny  the  ftiture  has 
*^*^J^!^^    in  store  for  our  State  and  ourselves."     Two   days  afterward,* 
Cobb   resigned  his  office,*  hastened  to  Georgia,  and  afterward 
took  up  arms  against  his  country.' 


>  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bachanan,  resignlngr  bis  office,  Mr.  Cobb  fhinklj  informed  bim  tbiit  duty  to  hit  State 
required  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  National  Government,  and  lend  his  powers  for  the  good  of  hit 
own  people.  "  I  have  prepared,"*  he  said,  ""and  must  now  Issue  to  them  an  address,  which  contains  the  calm  and 
solemn  convictions  of  my  heart  and  Judgment"  As  his  views  would,  if  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet,  expoae 
himself  to  suspicion,  and  put  the  President  In  a  fiilse  position,  he  thought  it  proper  to  resign.  In  this,  Mr.  Oobb 
was  more  honest  and  honorable  than  his  traitorous  associates  in  the  Cabinet,  who  remained  almost  a  month 
longer. 

*  Cobb's  plans  had  been  matured  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  So  early  as  the  1st  of  November, 
1860,  Trescott,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury^  as  follows: — 

^' WAsniNOTON,  Nov.  1,  I860. 

"Dbar  Ruktt:  I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  As  to  my  views  or  opinions  of  the  Administration,  I 
can,  of  course,  say  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Cobb's  views,  he  is  willing  that  I  should  communicate  them  to  you,  in 
order  that  they  may  aid  yon  in  forming  your  own  Judgment;  but,  you  will  understand  that  this  is  confidential 
—that  la,  neither  Mr.  Cobb  nor  myself  must  be  quoted  as  the  source  of  your  information.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
this,  as  yon  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  see  the  embarrassment  which  might  be  produced  by  any  authorUed 
statement  of  his  opinions.  I  will  only  add,  by  way  of  prefbce.  that  after  the  very  ftillest  and  freest  conversations 
with  him,  I  feel  sure  of  his  earnestness,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  resolution  in  the  whole  matter. 

**  Mr.  Cobb  believes  that  the  time  is  come  for  resistance ;  that  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Oeorgia  ought 
to  secede  Arom  the  Union,  and  that  she  will  do  so.  That  Georgia  and  every  other  State  should,  as  far  as  secet- 
sion,  act  for  herself,  resuming  her  delegated  powers,  and  thus  put  herself  in  position  to  consult  with  other  sov- 
ereign States  who  take  the  same  ground.  After  the  secession  is  effected,  then  will  be  the  time  to  consult  But 
he  is  of  opinion,  most  strongly,  that  whatever  action  is  resolved  on,  should  be  consummated  on  the  4th  of 
March,  not  before.  That  while  the  action  determined  on  should  be  decisive  and  irrevocable,  its  initial  point 
should  be  the  4th  of  March.  He  is  opposed  to  any  Southern  convention,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion. If  a  Southern  convention  is  held,  it  must  bo  of  delegates  empowered  to  act^  whose  action  is  at  once 
binding  on  the  States  they  represent 

**But  he  desires  me  to  impress  upon  you  his  conviction,  that  any  attempt  to  precipitate  the  actual  issue 
upon  this  Administration  will  be  most  mischievous— calculated  to  produce  differences  of  opinion  and  dentmy 
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Floyd's  treachery  consisted  more  in  secret,  efficient  action  than  in  open 
words.  As  we  shall  observe  presently,  he  had  used  the  power  of  his 
official  station  to  strip  the  arsenals  of  the  Free-labor  States  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  to  crowd  those  of  the  Slave-labor  States  with  these  mate- 
rials of  war ;  while  Thompson,  for  more  than  ten  years  an  avowed  dis-  ■ 
nnionist,  was  now  plotting  treason,  it  seems,  by  night  and  by  day.  He 
wrote  from  his  official  desk  at  Washington,  as  early  as  the  20th  of  No- 
yember : — "  My  allegiance  is  due  to  Mis- 
sissippi* and  her  destiny.  I  believe  she 
onght  to  resist,  and  to  the  bitter  end. 
Black  Republican  rule.  ...  As  long  as 
I  am  here,  I  shall  shield  and  protect 
the  South.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  I  think  I  can  do  no  further  good 
here,  I  shall  return  to  my  home.  Buchanan 
is  the  truest  friend  to  the  South  I  have 
ever  known  in  the  North.  He  is  a  jewel 
of  a  man."  After  speaking  of  the  irf 
tended  secession  of  Mississippi,  he  said : — 
**Iwant  the  co-operation  of  the  Southern 
States.  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  secure 
their  sympathy  and  co-operation.  A  con- 
federacy of  the  Southern  States  will  be 
strong  enough  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  our  people  at  home.  South  Carolina  will  go.  I  consider  Gleorgia 
and  Florida  as  certain,  Alabama  probatle.  Then  Mississippi  must  go. 
But  I  want  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia;  and  Maryland  will  not  stay  behmd  long.  ...  As  soon  as 
our  mechanics,  our  merchants,  our  lawyers,  our  editors,  look  this  mat- 
ter in  the  face,  and  calculate  the  consequences,  they  will  see  their  in- 

UMlmlty.  Ht  thinkn  U  of  great  importane6  that  the  cotton  crop  should  ffo  forward  at  once,  and  that  the 
*«^ythouid  be  in  the  hand*  qf  the  people^  that  the  ery  of%>opular  diitreee  shall  not  be  heard  at  the  out- 
*^^thUmoee* 

**)ij  own  opinion  is,  that  it  vronld  he  well  to  have  a  discreet  man,  one  who  knows  the  value  of  silence,  who 
OB  listen  wisely,  present  in  Milledgeville,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  there  will  be  there  an  out- 
■^  gathering  of  the  very  ablest  men  of  that  State. 

*Aod  the  next  point,  that  you  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  day  of  the  session  of  our  own  legislature, 
'iMt  a  man  as  governor,  whose  name  and  character  will  conciliate  as  well  as  give  confidence  to  all  the  men  of 
^  State.    If  we  do  act,  I  really  think  this  half  the  battle ;  a  man  upon  whose  temper  the  State  can  rely. 

"  I  lay  nothing  about  a  convention,  as  I  understand,  on  all  hands,  that  that  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  I  have  confined 
»7Klf  to  answering  your  question.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  write  me  soiin  and  Ailly  from 
Colufflbia.  It  is  impossible  to  write  to  you,  with  the  constant  interruption  of  the  oflScc,  and  as  you  want  Cobb*a 
•pWoMi,  not  mine,  I  send  this  to  you.  Yours,  W.  U.  T.** 

The  original  of  the  above  letter  is  in  my  possession. 

'  Ten  years  before,  this  man,  then  engaged  in  treasonable  schemes,  dating  his  letter  at  Washington,  ^*  House 
<f  Representatives,  September  2,  1850,"  wrote  to  General  Quitman,  then  Governor  of  Mississippi,  on  whom 
tbd  mantle  of  Calhoun,  as  chief  conspirator  against  American  Nationality,  had  worthily  fallen,  saying: — *^When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  commands  me  to  do  one  act,  and  the  Executive  of  Mississippi  commands  me 
10  do  another  thing,  inconsistent  with  the  first  order,  I  obey  the  Governor  of  my  State.  To  Mississippi  I  owe 
aOttianee^  and,  because  she  commands  me,  I  owe  obedience  to  the  United  States.^— Z</is  and  Correspond ene* 
ef'Jokn  A.  Quitman :  by  J.  F.  II.  Claiborne,  ii.  68.  This  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  Supreme  State  Sovereignty,  on 
which  the  conspirators  founded  their  justification  for  the  so-called  secession  of  the  States  from  the  Union. 

*  Th»  inlqaity  of  lht«  rMomnientUlion  of  Cobb  b  ipada  •pparcnt  by  the  fact,  that  It  wm  •  common  practic*  for  the  pUnter  to 
medn  pfty  for  bU  crop  in  advuic*.  Tbo  crop  now  to  **  go  forward "  wm  alraady  paid  for.  Tho  money  to  be  received,  on  Ite  dellTery, 
990  tat  tlM  oat  year't  crop,  which  would  norcr  b«  dcUvtnd.  U«r«  wm  n  proposltloa  for  •  Mhemo  to  iwlndle  Northern  men  to  tbo 
MiiiMf  «f  many  mUlloat  of  dollan.  « 
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terest  so  strong  in  the  movement,  I  fear  they  will  be  violent  beyond  oon- 
troL"  The  seizure  of  the  Government,  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration, 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations.  "  The  successful,  unrestricted  instal- 
lation of  Lincoln,"  wrote  this  viper,  nestled  in  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Re- 
public, "  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Slavery."  *  Thompson  afterward 
took  up  arms  against  the  Republic,  plotted  the  blackest  crimes  against  the 
people  of  his  country  while  finding  an  asylum  in  Canada,  and  was  finally 
charged  with  compUcity  in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln.  Floyd,  in- 
dicted for  enormous  frauds  on  the  Government  while  in  ofiice,  perished 
ignobly,  after  wearing  the  insignia  of  a  brigadier-general  among  the  insur- 
gent enemies  of  his  country. 

The  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Slave-labor  States  took 
early  action  against  the  National  Government.  The  South  Carolina  poli- 
ticians moved  first.  They  were  traditionally  rebellious,  gloried  in  their 
turbulence,  and  were  jealous  of  any  leadership  or  priority  of  action  in  the 
great  drama  of  Treason  about  to  be  opened. 

Governor  Gist  called  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  to  meet  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  in  the  old  State*  House  at  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  5th 
of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing,  on  the  following  day.  Presiden- 
tial electors.*  In  his  message  to  both  Houses,  he  recommended  the  author- 
ization of  a  convention  of  the  people,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  with- 
drawing the  State 
from  the  Union,  in 
the  event  of  Lin- 
coln's election.  He 
expressed  a  desire 
that  such  withdraw- 
al should  be  accom- 
plished. "The  in- 
dications from 
many  of  the  South- 
ern States,"  he  said, 
"justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  will  be  immediately  followed,  if  not  adopted  simul- 
taneously, by  them,  and  ultimately  by  the  entire  South.  .  .  .  The  State 
has,  by  great  unanimity,  declared  that  she  has  the  right  peaceably  to  secede,' 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  rightfully  prevent  it.  K,  in  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  attempt  coercion,  it  will  become  our  solemn*  duty 
to  meet  force  by  force ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  conven- 


THK  OLD  STATE  H0U8K   AT  COLUMBIA. 


>  Letter  to  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Mlssisstppi.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  United  States  troops  while  in  that  region, 
in  186a. 

« In  South  Carolina,  political  power  had  always  been  as  ftir  removed  from  the  people  as  poesible.  Tbo  €k>T- 
emor  of  the  State  and  the  Presidential  electors  were,  bj  a  provision  of  the  State  Constitution,  chosen  b/'tbe 
Legislature,  and  not  directly  by  the  people. 

*  In  1S&2,  a  State  Convention  in  South  Garoltna  reiterated  the  sentiments  of  the  Nallification  ConventloB 
twenty  years  before,  and  declared  that  the  State  had  a  "^  right  to'secede  fh)m  the  Confederacy  whenever  the  ooca- 
alon  should  arise  Justifying  her,  in  her  judgment,  in  taking  that  step."^  The  Convention  informed  the  world  that 
the  State  forbore  the  immediate  exercise  of  that  right  from  oonsideratlons  of  expediency  only. 


\ 
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• 
tion  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  amenable  to  no  earthly 
tribunal,  it  shall,  daring  4he  remainder  of  my  administration,  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  regardless  of  any  hazard  that  may  surround  its  execution," 
He  recommended  the  immediate  arming,  "  with  the  most  efficient  weapons 
of  modem  warfare,"  every  white  man  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  and  placing  the  whole  military  force  of.  the  Common- 
wealth "  in  a  position  to  be  used  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  with  the  great- 
est efficiency."  He  also  recommended  the  immediate  acceptance  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers,  to  be  officered  and  drilled,  and  held  in  readiness  to  be 
called  upon  at  the  shortest  notice. 

These  recommendations  to  prepare  for  revolt  were  made  on  the  day 
l)efore  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  met  with  a  hearty  response.  On 
that  evening,  prominent  South  Carolinians,  who  were  in  attendance,  were 
serenaded  and  made  speeches.  One  of  these  was  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  told  the  crowd  of  listeners  that 
lie  had  no  doubt  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
then  they  had  arrived  "  at  the  initial  point  of  a  new  departure.  We  have 
two  ways  before  us,"  he  said,  "  in  one  of  which,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we 
must  tread.  ...  In  both  lie  dangers,  difficulties,  and  troubles,  which  no 
human  foresight  can  foreshadow  or  perceive ;  but  they  are  not  equal  in  mag- 
nitude. One  is  beset  with  humiliation,  dishonor,  hneiites^  rebellions — with 
submission,  in  the  beginning,  to  all,  and  at  all  times,  and  confiscation  and 
slavery  in  the  end.  The  other,  it  is  true,  has  its  difficulties  and  trials,  but 
no  disgrace.  Hope,  duty,  and  honor  shine  along  the  path."  "  The  Black  Re- 
publicans," he  said, ''  claim  the  dogmas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  so  administer 
the  Gx)vernment  as  to  give  full  effect  to  them.  The  people  now  must  choose 
whether  they  will  be  governed  by  enemies  or  govern  themselves.  For  my- 
self I  would  unfurl  the  Palmetto  flag,  fling  it  to  the  breeze,  and,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  brave  man,  determine  to  live  and  die  as  becomes  our  glorious 
ancestry,  and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the  ears  of  an  insolent 
foe."  He  spoke  of  the  undoubted  right  of  South  Carolina  to  withdraw 
from,  the  Union,  and  recommended  its  immediate  action  in  that  direction, 
saying,  "the  other  Southern  States  will  flock  to  our  standard."  His 
speech  was  received  with  vehement  applause,  and  met  with  greetings  of 
satisfaction  throughout  the  State. 

In  a  similar  manner,  W.  W.  Boyce,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress since  1863,  responded  to  a  serenade  on  the  following 
evening,*  from  the  balcony  of  the  Congaree  House.  "  In  my  *  ^^^^^^  ** 
opinion,"  he  said,  "  the  South  ought  not  to  submit.  If  you  in- 
tend to  resist,  the  way  to  resist  in  earnest  is  to  act ;  the  way  to  enact  revo- 
lution is  to  stare  it  in  the  face.  I  think  the  only  policy  for  us  is  to  arm  as 
soon  as  we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the  election  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
for  South  Carolina,  in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  most  direct  means, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Then  we  will  not  submit,  whether  the 
other  Southern  States  will  act  with  us  or  with  our  enemies.  .  .  .  When  an 
ancient  philosopher  wished  to  inaugurate  a  revolution,  his  motto  was: 
To  dare !  To  dare !"  From  that  moment,  he  was  zealously  engaged  in  efforts 
to  destroy  his  Government 


48         EDMUND  RUFFIN.— RESIGNATION  OF  dVIL  OFFIOERS. 

From  the  same  balcony  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  a  white-haired  old 
man,  made  a  speech  to  the  excited  people.  He  was  well  known  as  a  political 
and  agricultural  writer,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  his  principles.  He  had  made  it  an  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  applaud  the  system  of  Slavery,  and  to  create  hi  the  Slave- 
labor  States  a  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States.  He  soon  after^ 
ward  acquired  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  raised  the  first  spade- 
full  of  earth  in  the  construction  of  military  works  for  the  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter,  and  also  of  having  fired  the  first  shot  at  that  fortification.*  He  had 
now  hastened  from  his  home  in  Virginia  to  Columbia,  to  urge  the  importance 
of  immediate  secession.  "I  have  studied  the  question  now  before  the  coun- 
try," he  said,  "  for  years.  It  has  been  the  one  great  idea  of  my  life.  The 
defense  of  the  South,  I  verily  believe,  is  only  to  be  secured  through  the 
lead  of  South  Carolina.     Old  as  I  am,  I  have  come  here  to  join  her  in  that 

lead.  I  wish  Virginia  was  as  ready  as 
South  Carolina,  but,  unfortunately,  she 
is  not.  But  the  first  drop  of  blood 
spilled  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina 
will  bring  Virginia  and  every  other 
Southern  State  to  her  side." 

It  had  been  agreed  that  revolution- 
ary movements  should  commence  im- 
mediately after  the  fact  should  be  made 
known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening 

•  ^isflT^'     ^^  *^®  '^*^'*  ^  dispatch  went 
up  to  Columbia  from  Charles- 
ton, saying  that  many  of  the  National 
KDMUKD  Btrrrnc.  ofliccrs  had  resigned.     That  morning, 

the  United  States  District  Court  had 
assembled  in  Charleston,  over  which  one  of  the  leaders  of  rebellion.  Judge 
A.  G.  Magrath,  presided.  The  Grand  Jury,  according  to  instructions,  de- 
clined to  make  any  presentments.  They  said  that  the  action  of  the  ballot-box 
on  the  previous  day  had  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  permanent  confederacy  of  the 
"Sovereign  States,"  and  that  the  public  mind  was  constrained  to  *'rise  above 
the  consideration  of  details  in  the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  up  to 
the  vast  and  solemn  issues  that  have  been  forced  upon  us — ^issues  which 
involve  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  which  this  Court  is  the  organ." 
They  therefore  declined  to  act.  This  solemn  judicial  farce  was  perfected 
by  the  formal  resignation  of  Judge  Magrath.  With  ludicrous  gravity,  he 
said  to  the  jurors: — "For  the  last  time  I  have,  as  Judge  of  the  United 


>  Baffin  was  In  Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  following  summer,  and  visited  the  National  prisoners  who 
were  eaptnred  at  the  hattle  of  Bnirs  Run  in  Jaly.  He  told  them  that  he  was  then  a  resident  of  Charleston,  In 
South  Carolina,  and  boasted  that  he  was  the  person  who  fired  the  first  shut  at  Sumter.  Mr.  Ely,  member  of 
Congress,  who  was  among  the  prisoners,  speaks  of  him  in  his  Journal^  kept  while  in  confinement  in  Richmond, 
as  '*a  patriarchal  citizen,  whose  long  locks  extended  over  his  shoulders,  whitened  by  the  snows  of  more  than 
seventf  winters.^  RufRn  did  not  appear  prominently  in  the  war  that  ensued.  lie  survived  the  conflict,  in 
which  he  lost  all  of  his  property.  On  Satni^ay,  the  17th  of  June,  1S65,  he  committed  suicide  by  blowing  off  the 
top  of  his  head  with  a  gun,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  near  Danville,  in  Virginia.  Ho  left  a  not^*,  in  which  he 
•aid : — ^"  I  cannot  survive  the  liberties  of  my  country.**    The  wretched  man  was  then  almost  eighty  years  of  age. 
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States,  administered  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of 

South  Carolina.      So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Temple  of  Justice,  raised 

under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  now  closed."     He  then  laid 

aside  his  gown,  and  retired. 

The     Collector     of    Customs    at 

Charleston,  C.  J.  Colcock,  and  James 

Conner,  the    United    States    District 

Attorney,  resigned  at  the  same  time; 

and  B.    C.    Pressley,    the    National 

Sub-treasurer,  also  announced  his  de- 
termination to  resign,  as  soon  as  he 
could  with  due  respect  to  President 
Buchanan.  Although  a  convention  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  State  from  the  Union 
had  not  yet  been  authorized,  the  con- 
spirators and  their  political  instru- 
ments throughout  South  Carolina  now 
acted  as  if  disunion  had  been  actually 
accomplished. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Vth,"  when  the  telegraph  had  flashed  •  November, 
intelligence  of  Lincoln's  election  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  ^^^• 
the  land,  and  bore  tidings  of  great  joy  elsewherc  because  of  the  auspicious 
CTent,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rebellions  people  in  Charleston  was  unbounded 
and  irrepressible.  The  conspirators  and  their  friends  greeted  each  oth(T 
with  signs  of  the  greatest  exultation.  They  grasped  each  other  s  hands, 
and  some  of  them  cordially  embraced,  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  pleasure. 


A.   G.    MAORATH. 


The  Palmetto  flag  was  eve- 
rywhere unfurled ;  and  fiom 
the  crowded  streets  went  up 
cheer  after  cheer  for  a  South- 
em  Confederacy.  All  day 
the  enthusiasm  was  kept  up 
^7  speeches,  harangues,  and 
the  booming  of  cannon ;  and, 
»t  evening,  the  city  was  illu- 


PALMKTTO   FLAG. 


minated  by  bonfires.  Th(» 
wished-for  pretext  for  insur- 
rection was  at  liand,  and  the 
master  spirits  of  treason  were 
everywhere  jubilant.  Their 
work,  begun  so  hopefully  in 
the  Convention  at  Charles- 
ton, in  April,  was  now  well- 


nigh  finished  in  November. 
The  germ  of  revolution  then  planted  had  expanded,  and  budded,  and  blos- 
wmed,  and  now  promised  abundant  fruit. 

There  was  intense  excitement  at  Columbia,  on  the  morning  after  the 
election.  Governor  Gist  was  the  recipient  of  many  messages  by  telegraph: — 
"The  Governor  and  Council  are  in  session,"  said  one  from  Rakigh,  North 
Carolina.  "  The  people  are  very  much  excited.  North  Carolina  is  ready 
to  secede." — "Large  numbers  of  I3ell  men,"  said  another,  from  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  "  headed  by  T.  H.  Watts,^  have  declared  for  secession,  since  th(' 
MDOuncement  of  Lincoln's  election.  The  State  will  undoubtedly  secede." 
—"The  hour  for  action  has  come,"  said  a  message  from  Milledgeville,  Geor- 


>  Tbomas  H.  WatU  was  a  *'  ncll-ETorott ''  elector,  bot  eajionsed  the  caase  of  the  cf>nspirntor9  at  the  very 
bt^boAng  of  tbeir  open  career.    He  wna  elected  Ouvemnr  of  Alabama  In  1S03,  nnd  ns<*(1  ]\\»  ofllcJal  power  to  its 
t  In  hvor  of  iho  rebellion. 
Vou  T.— 4 
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gia.     •'This  State  is  ready  to  assert  her  rights  and  independence.     The 
leading  men  are  eager  for  the  business." — "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment here,"   said  a  dispatch  from  Washington  City;    "several  extreme 
Southern  men,  in  office,  have  donned  the  Palmetto  cockade,^  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  march  South." — "If  your   State  se- 
cedes," said  another,  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  "  we  will 
send  you  troops  of  volunteers  to  aid  you." — "  Placards  are 
posted  about  the  city,"  said  a  message  from  New  Orleans, 
"  calling  a  convention  of  those  favorable  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  corps  of  Mhiute-mcn,     The    Governor    is    all 
right." — "Be  firm,"  said  a  second  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton ;  "  a  large  quantity  of  arms  will  be  shipped  South  from 
the  Arsenal  here,  to-morrow.     The  President  is  perplexed. 
fiE< Kssi.N  cooKAUK.     Ilis  fecHngs  are  with  the  South,  but  he  is  afraid  to  assist 
them  openly." — "  The  bark  James  Gnr;,  owned  by  Cush- 
ing's  Boston  line,  lying  at  our  wharves,"  said  a  m^sage  f/om  Charleston, 
"  has  hoisted  the  Palmetto  flag,  and  fired  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns,  under 
direction  of  her  owner.     The  Minute-mcii  throng  the  streets  with  Palmetto 
cockades  in  their  hats.     There  is  great  rejoicing  here." 

Stimulated  by  these  indications  of  sympathy,  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature took  bold  and  vigorous  action.  Joint  resolutions  were  offered  in  both 
Houses,  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention  at  an  early  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  formally  declaring  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the 
Union.  These,  generally,  contemplated  immediate  separate  State  action, 
before  the  excitement  caused  by  the  election  should  subside,  and  the  heads 
of  the  people  should  become  cool  and  capable  of  sober  reflection.  But  there 
were  able  men  in  that  Legislature,  who  foresaw  the  perils  which  a  single 
State,  cut  loose  from  her  moorings  during  a  terrible  stoim  of  passion,  would 
have  to  encounter,  and  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
prudence.  They  were  as  zealous  as  their  colleagues  for  ultimate  secession, 
but  regarded  the  co-operation  of  at  least  the  other  Cotton-growing  States  as 
essential  to  success.  "  If  the  State,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  determines 
that  secession  will  produce  the  co-operation  which  we  have  so  earnestly 
sought,"  said  Mr.  McGowan,  of  Abbeville,  "  then  it  shall  have  my  hearty 
approbation.  ...  If  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  deliberately 
secedes — separate  and  alone,  and,  without  hope  of  co-operation,  decides  to 
cut  loose  from  her  moorings,  surrounded  aa  she  is  by  Southern  sisters  in  like 
circumstances — I  will  be  one  of  her  crew,  and,  in  common  with  every  true 
son  of  hers,  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  power  that  God  has  given  me,  to 

*  Spread  all  licr  canvas  to  the  brcoze, 

Set  every  tbreudbare  sail. 
And  give  ber  to  tbe  God  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale.*  " 

But  these  cautious  men  were  overborne  by  the  fiery  zealots.  One  of 
these  (Mullins,  from  Marion),  in  his  eagerness  to  hurry  the  State  out  of  the 
Union,  revealed  not  only  the  fact  that  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  not  in  unison  with  the  desperate 


I  Made  of  bluo  silk  ribbon,  with  a  button  in  the  center,  bearing  the  imncc  of  a  Palmetto-tr<>e. 
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politicians  who  were  exciting  them  to  revolt,  but  another  fact,  afterward 
made  clear — that  months  before  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election,  emissaries  of  the  con- 
spirators had  been  sent  to  Europe,  to  prepare  the  way  for  aid  and  recog- 
nition of  the  contemplated  Southern  Confederacy  by  foreign  powers.  "  If 
ve  wait  for  co-operation,"  he  said,  "  Slavery  and  State  Rights  will  be  aban- 
tloned^  State  Sovereignty  and  the  cause  of  the  Smith  lost  forever ;  and  we 
inrould  be  subjected  to  a  dominion,  the  parallel  to  which  is  that  of  the  poor 
Indian  under  the  British  East  India  Company.  When  we  have  pledged 
•ourselves  to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  place  it  on  record,  then  I 
am  willing  to  send  a  commissioner  to  Georgia,  or  any  other  Southern  State, 
to  announce  our  determination,  and  to  submit  the  question  whether  they 
will  join  us  or  not.  We  have  it  from  high  authority,  that  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  imperial  j)owers  of  Europe,  in  view  of  the  prospective  separa- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  present  Confederacy, 
baa  made  propositions  in  advance  for  the  establishment  of  such  relations 
between  it  and  the  government  about  to  be  established  in  this  State,  as  will 
insure  to  that  power  such  a  supply  of  cotton  for  the  future  as  their  increas- 
ing demand  for  that  article  will  require."* 

Led  by  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  Senior,  the  extremists  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature  held  sway  in  that  body,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  a  bill 
calling  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  secession  passed  the  Senate,  and 
was  concurred  in  by  the  House  on  the  12th.  It  provided  for  the  election 
of  delegates  on  the  6th  of  December,  to  meet  in  convention  on  the  17th  of 
that  month.  This  accomplished,  Messrs.  Chesnut  and  Hammond  formally 
offered  the  resignation  of  their  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  offer  was  accepted  with  great  applause,  as  the  beginning  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union. 

Georgia  was  the  first  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  South  Carolina.    Its 
Legislature  was  convened  on  the  7th  of  November.     Robert  Toombs  and 
Alfred  Iverson,  then  United  States  Senators,  and  others,  had  been  laboring 
with  intense  zeal,  during  the  Presidential  canvass,  to  arouse  the  people  to 
revolt  when  the  leaders  should  give  the  signal.     Many  influential  men  were 
co-workers  with  them.     It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seduce  the  people  of 
tbat  State  from  their  affection  for  the  Union.     They  succeeded,  however,  in 
producing  a  general  ferment  and  unrest  throughout  the  State;   and,  by 
felsehoods,  impassioned  addresses,  and,  in  some  cases,  intimations  of  im- 
pending wrath  for  Union  men,  they  confused,  distracted,  and  divided  the 
people..    Toombs,  like  Rhett,  was  anxious  for  the  immediate  and  separate 
secession  of  his  State. 

By  the  time  the  Legislature  met,  which  was  on  the  day  after  the  Presi- 
<lential  election,*  there  had  been  created  quite  a  strong  disunion  ^  ^^ 
feeling  throughout  the  State.  It  permeated  the  woof  of  society, 
^d  was  prominent  in  the  whole  social  fabric.  The  Legislature  was  divided 
^  sentiment ;  and  a  majority  of  them  did  not  coincide  with  the  Speaker,  who, 
^  opening  the  session,  declared  that  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party 
▼ould  lead  to  a  nidlification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  the  exclusion  of 
Slavery  from  the  Territories ;  the  non-admission  of  any  more  Slave  States 


I  ThU  mnttar  Is  elucidated  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 
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into  the  Union ;  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the 
desecration  of  the  Church,  by  the  installation  therein  of  an  *'  Anti-slavery 
God ;"  the  dissolution  of  every  bond  of  union  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  a  practical  application  of  the  theory  that  the  Republic  could  not 
exist,  half  slave  and  half  free.  These  predictions  of  the  Speaker,  through 
the  operations  of  war,  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.     They  are  now  History. 

Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  was 
long,  temperate  in  language,  but  very  hostile  toward  the  i)eople  of  the 
North.  After  reviewing,  at  great  length,  the  legislation  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States  concerning  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  urged  the  enact- 
ment, as  a  retaliatory  measure,  of  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  intro- 
duce any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  into  Georgia  from  any  of  those  States. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  the  time  for  bold,  decided  action,  has  arrived.'' 
He  was  opposed  to  secession  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  did  not  like 
the  project  of  a  Southern  Convention  of  States  looking  to  that  end,  which 
had  been  proposed ;  yet,  he  recommended  the  appropriation  of  a  million  of 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  State. 

The  Legislature  discussed  the  exciting  topics  presented  to  them  with 
calmness.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  State  could  not  remain  within 
the  Union  excepting  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Laws  existing  in  some  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  Slave  property  in  the 
Territories.  By  a  heavy  majority  they  voted  that  a  "  Sovereign  State  "  of 
the  Union  had  a  right  to  secede  from  it,  adopting  as  their  own  the  doctrine 
put  forth  by  the  Governor  in  his  message,  that  the  States  of  the  Union  are 
not  subordinate  to  the  National  Government ;  were  not  created  by  it,  and 
do  not  belong  to  it ;  that  they  created  the  National  Government ;  from  them 
it  derives  its  powers  ;  to  them  it  is  responsible,  and,  when  it  abuses  the  trust 
reposed  in  it,  they,  as  equal  sovereigns,  have  a  right  to  resume  the  powers 
respectively  delegated  to  it  by  them. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy,  as 
defined  and  inculcated  by  Calhoun  and  his  followers,  for  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  tlie  Union,  and  so  dwarf- 
ing their  patriotism  that  narrow  State  pride  should  take  the  place  of  the 
lofty  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  predispose  them  to  acquiescence  in  the 
scheme  for  forming  a  "Southern  Confederacy,"  to  be  composed  of  the 
Slave-labor  States.  That  definition  of  the  character  of  our  Government 
has  no  real  foundation  in  truth,  discoverable  in  the  teachhigs  or  actions  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  who  framed  the  National  Constitution,  nor  iji 
the  revealments  of  history.*     It  defines,  with  proximate  accuracy,  the  char- 


*  Let  as  hero  consider  two  or  three  expressions  of  those  fonndcrs : — 

**  I  bold  it  for  a  ftindamental  point,  that  an  individual  indopcn<U>nco  of  Uic  States  is  atterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  sovereignty.*'— I<«*r  to  Edmund  Randolph^  April  8, 17S7,  by  James  Madison. 

^The  Swiss  Cantons  have  scarce  any  union  at  all,  and  have  been  more  than  once  at  war  with  one  another. 
How,  then,  are  all  these  evils  to  be  nvoldtd?  Only  by  such  a  complete  Bovcrolgn!y  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment as  will  turn  all  the  strong  principles  and  passions  above  mentioned  on  its  side.** — Speech  by  Alewander 
ffttmiUan  in  the  Constitutional  Convention^  Juno  IS,  17S7. 

•*  A  thirst  for  power,  and  the  bantling— I  had  like  to  have  said  the  monsteb— sovereignty,  which  have  taken 
such  fast  hold  of  the  States  individually  will,  when  Joined  by  the  many  whose  personal  consequence  in  the  line 
of  State  politics  will,  in  a  manner,  be  annihilated,  foi-m  a  strong  phalanx  ajrainst  W^"'— Letter  of  Wanhinfffon 
to  John  Jay^  March  10, 1787,  on  proposed  changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.— /.//i*  of  Jay.  i.  2.'51^. 

See  also.  Tico  Le^-tures  on  the  ContditHtion  of  the  United  ftatefi,  by  Franels  r.ieber,  T.I..  T>. 
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acter  of  the  Government  under  the  old  Confederation,  which  existed  for 
eight  or  ten  years  before  the  National  Constitution  became  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  but  it  is  clearly  erroneous  as  applied  to  the  Government  which 
was  founded  on  that  Constitution  in  1*789.  Instead  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment being  a  creation  of  the  States  as  States,  it  is  a  creation  of  the  people 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  existing  when  the  present  Government  was 
formed,  and  is  the  political  creator  of  every  State  since  admitted  into  the 
Union,  first  as  a  Territory,  and  then  as  a  State,  solely  by  the  exercise  of  its 
potential  will  expressed  by  the  general  Congress.  Without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no  State  can  enter  the 
Union.'  This  subject  has  received  the  attention  due  to  its  importance  in 
another  portion  of  this  work.  It  is  introduced  here  incidentally,  to  mark 
the  line  of  difference  between  Unionists  and  Secessionists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  stniggle — between  those  who  hold  that  our  Republic  is  a  unit 
or  consolidated  nation,  composed  of  distinct  commonwealths,  and  those  who 
hold  that  it  is  only  a  league  of  Sovereign  States,  whose  existence  may  be 
ended  by  the  withdrawal,  at  its  own  pleasure,  of  any  member  of  the  league. 
We  will  only  add,  that  the  leaders  in  the  great  rebellion  found  their  full 
justification  in  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  States,  which,  if  it  be 
the  true  interpretation  of  our  system  of  government,  makes  secession  and 
consequent  disunion  lawful. 

Whilst  the  Georgia  Legislature  was  considering  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  and  Robert  Toombs  and  other  conspirators  were  urging  them  to 
treasonable  action,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a  leading  man  in  intellect  and 
personal  character  in  that  State,  and  for  a  long  time  its  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  addressed  a  large  concourse  of  people,"  in  *  ^'^jgjj'**'  ^*' 
the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Milledgeville.  Toombs  had  harangued 
them  on  the  previous  evening,  with  his  accustomed  arrogance  of  manner 
and  insolence  of  speech.  He  denounced  the  National  Government  as  a 
curse,  and  made  many  false  charges  concerning  its  partiality  to  Northern 
bterests,  to  the  injury  of  Southern  interests.  He  also  urged  the  Legislature 
to  act  on  the  subject  of  Secession,  independent  of  the  people.  He  was 
*'  afraid  of  conventions,"  he  said ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  the 
people.  His  language  was  violent  and  seditious  in  the  extreme.*  He  de- 
manded unquestioning  acquiescence  in  his  secession  schemes,  and,  with  the 
bravado  characteristic  of  a  nature  lacking  true  courage,  he  said: — "I  ask  you 
to  give  me  the  sword ;  for,  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  me,  as  God  lives,  I  will 
take  it  myself," — and  much  more  of  like  tenor.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say, 
Ml  this  connection,  that,  during  the  war  that  ensued,  Toombs  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  armies  of  the  conspirators,  and,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim,  that  "Prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  was  never 


*  See  Section  8,  Article  IV.  of  the  National  Constitntion. 

*  After  telling  the  people  that  after  the  4th  of  March  enaulng,  the  National  Gorcmment,  which  had  fW)m 
tbe  "beginning  been  controlled  by  men  ftvm  the  Slave-labor  States,  woald  be  in  the  hands  of  the  nu^ority  com- 
pcMBing  the  population  of  the  Free-labor  Statca,  he  said :— "  Withdraw  your  sons  from  the  Army,  from  the  Navy, 
•n^  «?ery  department  of  the  Federal  public  service.  Keep  your  own  taxes  in  your  own  coffers.  Buy  arm* 
wltti  them,  and  throw  the  bloody  si>ear  Into  this  den  of  incendiaries  and  assassins,  and  let  0«Ki  defend  the 
•^■•t. . .  .  Twenty  years  of  labor,  and  toils,  and  taxes,  all  expended  upon  preparation,  would  not  make  up 
for  tht  advantatre  your  enemies  woald  gain  if  the  rising  sun  on  the  6lh  of  March  should  find  you  in  the  Union. 
Tt»««  itriko  while  It  is  yet  Umo  P 
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known  to  remain  a  moment  longer  than  he  was  compelled  to  in  a  place  of 
danger  to  himself. 

Stephens's  matter  and  manner  were  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  was  calm, 
•  cool,  dignified,  dispassionate,  and  solemn,  but  apparently  earnest.  "  My 
object,"  he  said,  "  is  not  to  stir  up  strife,  but  to  allay  it ;  not  to  appeal  to 
your  passions,  but  to  your  reason."  With  the  fervor  which  patriotic  im- 
pulses inspire,  and  the  apparent  candor  as  well  as  sagacity  of  a  philosopher, 
he  commented  on  the  election  just  ended,  its  significance,  and  its  probable 
bearing  upon  the  future  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  Slave- 
labor  States.  "  Let  us  reason  together,"  he  said.  "  Shall  the  people  of  the 
South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you  frank- 
ly, candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought.  In  my 
judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen,  to  that  high 
oflice,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought 
to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  To 
make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  to  withdraw  from  it,  because 
a  man  has  been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  We  are 
pledged  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Many  of  us  have  sworn  to  support 
it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency,  and 
that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  make 
a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  by  withdrawing  from  it,  without 
becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sacred  instrument  ourselves?  Would  we 
not  be  in  the  wrong  ?  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  country,  let  it  never 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  national  engagements.  Let  the 
fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  hopes  are  to  be  blasted — if 
the  Republic  is  to  go  down — let  us  be  found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on 
the  deck,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  waving  over  our  heads. 
Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  break  the  Constitution,  if  that  is  their  ffell 
purpose.  Let  the  responsibility  be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  presently 
more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South — let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  commit 
the  aggression.  We  went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result 
was  different  from  what  we  wished ;  but  the  election  has  been  constitution- 
ally held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  and 
go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  here- 
after against  us." 

Mr.  Stephens  then  showed,  that  with  a  majority  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  politically  opposed  to  him,  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  be  powerless  to  do  evil  to  the  Slave  system.  "  Why,  then,"  he 
asked,  "  should  we  disrupt  the  ties  of  this  Union  when  his  hands  are  tied, 
and  ho  can  do  nothing  against  us?"  "My  countrymen,"  he  continued, 
**  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  this  Union  has  been  a  curse,  up  to  this 
time.  True  men,  men  of  integrity,  entertain  difierent  views  from  me  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  question  their  right  to  do  so ;  I  would  not  impugn 
their  motives  in  so  doing.  Nor  will  I  undertake  to  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  our  fathers  is  perfect.  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  of  a 
human  origin — nothing  connected  with  human  nature,  from  man  himself  to 
any  of  his  works.  .  .  .  But  that  this  Government  of  our  fathers,  with  all 
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its  defects,  comes  nearer  the  objects  of  all  good  governments  tlian  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  my  settled  conviction.  .  .  .  Where 
\rill  you  go,  following  the  sun  in  its  circuit  round  our  globe,  to  find  a 
government  that  better  protects  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secures  to 
them  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ?  I  think  that  one  of  the  evils  that  beset  us 
ifl  a  surfeit  of  liberty,  an  exuberance  of  priceless  blessings  for  which  we  arc 
ungratefuL" 

Mr.  Stephens  then  proceeded  to  expose  the  misstatements  and  dissipate 
the  fallacies  uttered  by  Toombs  the  previous  evening,  and  was  frequently 
applauded.     Toombs  was  present,  and  felt  the  scourge  most  keenly.     With 
ill-concealed  rage    and  disappointment,    he 
frequently   interrupted    the    speaker,   some- 
times with  tones  of  anger,  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  scorn.     These  did  not  disturb 
the  equanimity   of   liis    competitor    in   the 
least.    With  perfect  coolness,  courtesy,  and 
even  gentleness,  he  went  forward  in  his  work 
of  apparently  endeavoring  to  stay  the  rising 
tide  of  revolution  against  the  Government  he 
professed  to  love  so  well,  defending  its  claim 
to  justice  and  beneficence.     "  The  great  dif- 
ference between  our  country  and  all  others, 
such  as  France,  and  England,  and  Ireland, 
is,"  he  said, "  that  here  there  is  popular  sove- 
reignty, while  there  sovereignty  is  exercised 
by  kings  and  favored  classes.     This  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  how- 
ever much  derided  lately,  is  the  foundation  of  our  institutions.     Constitu- 
tions are  but  the  channels  through  which  the  popular  will  may  be  expressed. 
Our  Constitution  came  from  the  ])eople.     They  made  it,  and  they  alone  may 
rightfully  unmake  it."  .  .  .  '"  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  when  wisdom  prevails  and  passion  is  silent.     Look  at  what 
has  already  been  done  by  them  for  their  advancement  in  all  that  ennobles 
man.    There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Look  abroad 
from  one  extent  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  contemplate  our  greatness. 
We  are  now  among  the  first  nations  of  the  eartli.     Shall  it  be  said,  then, 
that  our  institutions,  founded  ui)on  principles  of  self  government,  are  a 
failure  ?     Thus  far,  our  Government  is  a  noble  example,  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobb),^  the  other  night,  said  it  had  proven  a  failure. 
-A  failure  in  what  ?     In  growth  ?     Look  at  our  expanse  in  national  power. 
Look  at  our  population,  and  increase  in  all  that  makes  a  people  great.     A 
£iilare  ?    WTiy,  we  are  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  present  to 
it  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind."     With  an  appropriateness,  armed  with  a 
peculiar  sting  for  both  Toombs  and  Cobb,  and  for  other  demagogues,  he 
added: — ^^  Some  of  our  ptiblic  men  have /ailed  in  their  aspirations  ;  that  is 
irue^  and  from  that  comes  a  great  part  of  our  troublesy     As  soon  at  pro- 
longed applause  ended,  Mr.  Stephens  said : — "  No,  there  is  no  failure  of  this 
Government  yet.     We  have  made  great  advancement  under  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  we  shall  advance  higher  still.     Let  us  be 
true  to  our  cause." ' 

Mr.  Stephens's  speech  made  a  powerful  impression  throughout  the  Ri- 
public,  and  many  men  in  the  North  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
invite  him  to  a  seat  ui  his  cabinet,  as  a  concession  to  the  South.  The  true 
friends  of  the  Government  everywhere  hoped  that  it  might  do  its  proposed 
M'ork  of  allaying  the  storm  of  passion,  then  increasing  in  violence  in  the 
Slave-labor  States  every  hour.  That  storm  had  been  long  gathering.  Its 
elements  were  marked  by  intense  potency,  and  it  had  now  burst  upon  the 
land  with  such  force  that  no  human  work  or  agency  could  withstand  its 
blind  fury.  It  was  sweeping  onward,  roaring  with  the  most  vehement  rage, 
like  a  tropical  tornado,  making  every  thing  bend  to  its  strength.  Mr. 
Stephens  himself  was  lifted  by  it  from  the  rock  of  the  Constitution,  on 

which  he  had  so  ostentatiously  planted 
his  feet  at  this  time,  and  within  ninety 
days  he  was  riding  proudly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  tempest,  as*tho  second  actor 
in  a  Confederacy  of  rebellious  men,  banded 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
that  Constitution,  and  laying  in  hopeless 
ruins  the  glorious  Republic  which  rested 
upon  it,  and  which  he  now  professed  so 
ardently  to  love  and  admire  !  He  did, 
indeed,  seem  to  try  hard  to  resist  the 
storm  for  several  weeks;  and,  during 
that  time,  told  his  countrymen  some  sober 
truths  concerning  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  the  Slave  interest 
from  its  beginning,  which  should  have 
made  the  cheeks  of  every  conspirator  crimson  with  shame,  because  of  his 
mean  defiance  of  evety  principle  of  honor  and  true  manhood — ^his  wicked- 
ness without  excuse. 

In  the  State  Convention  of  Georgia,  early  in  January,  1801,  Mr.  Stephens 
said : — "  I  mnst  declare  Iiere,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  and  which  has  been 
repeated  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and 
other  lands,  that  it  is  the  best  and  freest  Government,  the  most  equal  in  its 
i-ights,  the  most  jnst  in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  measures,  and  the 
most  inspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shone  upon.     Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow  such  a 
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*  In  a  private  letter,  written  eleven  days  after  this  speech  (<lato(l  "  Crawfordsvillc,  Ga.,  Nov.  25, 1S60  *'),  Mr. 
Stephens  revealed  the  fact  that  in  him  the  patriot  was  yet  subservient  to  the  politician— that  his  aypimtion.H 
were  really  more  sectional  than  national,  lie  avowed  that  his  attachment  to  Georgia  was  supreme,  and  thut 
the  chief  object  of  his  spei'Ch  at  MiUedgevillo,  on  the  14th,  wos  not  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
as  the  security  of  unity  of  action  in  bis  State.  ''  The  great  and  leading  object  aimed  at  by  me,  in  Mi  Hedge  viUe." 
he  sold,  "M-as  to  produce  harmony  on  a  rigid  line  of  policy.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  as  it  may,  and 
our  State  has  to  quit  the  Union,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imiH)rtance  that  all  our  i>eop1o  should  bo  united  cordially  in 
this  course."  After  expressing  a  desire  that  the  rights  of  Georgia  might  be  sectired  *'  in  the  Union,"  he  said  :— 
*•  H  after  making  an  effort,  we  shall  foil,  then  all  our  people  will  1m»  united  in  malcing  or  adopting  the  Inst  resort, 
the  ultima  ratio  regum  "—the  inst  argument  of  kings — the  forc<»  of  arms.  He  then  predicted,  that  when  thf 
Union  should  be  dissevered,  "^at  the  North,  anarchy  will  ensue,'*  yet  ho  was  doubtful  whether  the  South  would 
be  any  better  off. 
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Government  as  this,  under  which  we  have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century — in  which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation, 
our  domestic  safety,  while  the  elements  of  ]>eril  are  around,  with  peace  and 
tranquillity,  accompanied  with  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  unassailed — is 
the  hight  of  madness,  folly,  and  wickedness,  to  which  I  can  neither  lend  my 
sanction  nor  my  vote.'"  A  month  later,  he  was  Vice-President  of  a  Con- 
federacy of  traitors  to  that  Government !  Indeed,  in  the  first  speech  here 
cited  he  had  provided  himself  with  means  for  escape,  should  there  be  an 
occasion,  growing  out  of  a  perhaps  foreshadowed  necessity,  by  declaring : — 
*' Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  I  speak  for  one,  though 
my  views  might  not  agree  with  them,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I  shall 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  my  State.*  Their  cause  is  my  cause,  and 
their  destiny  is  my  destiny;  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the  ultimate  course  of 


*  In  thia  speech,  Mr.  Stephens  sald»  truly,  that  the  Sla re-labor  States  ha<l  always  received  from  the  National 
Ooremment  all  they  had  ever  asked.  When  they  demanded  it,  the  Slave-trade  was  allowed,  by  a  special  pro- 
vision In  the  Constitution,  for  twenty  years.  When  they  asked  for  a  three-fiahs  representation  in  Conp'ess  for 
their  Blaves,  it  was  granted.  When  they  asked  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  e|>ecial  laws  wero  made  for  that  purfKise.  When  they  asked  for  more  territory,  they  receive*!  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas.  **  Wo  have  always  had  the  control  of  the  General  Government,"  he  said,  "and  can  yot,  if 
w  remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we  have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the  Presidents  chosen  from  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  control  and  management  of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  North.  We  have  had  sixty  years 
fif  Soathcm  Presidents  to  their  twenty -four,  thus  controlling  the  Executive  Department.  So  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Sapremo  Court ;  there  have  been  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but  eleven  from  the  North.  Although  nearly 
Ibnr-flfths  of  the  judicial  business  has  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always  been  fVom 
the  South.  This  we  have  received,  90  as  to  ffuard  againnt  any  interpretation  unfavorable  to  us.  In  like  man- 
ner we  have  been  equally  watchful  to  guard  our  interests  in  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Gk>vcrnment  In 
eboosing  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore^  we  have  had  twenty-four  to  their  cloven.  Speakers  of  the 
House,  wc  have  had  twenty-three  and  they  twelve.  While  the  majority  of  the  Uepresentatlves,  from  their 
greater  population,  have  always  been  from  the  North,  yet  we  have  generally  secured  the  Speaker,  because  he,  to 
ft  great  exti'Ut,  shapes  and  controls  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Nor  have  wo  had  any  less  control  in  every 
other  department  of  the  General  Government  Attorney-generals  we  have  had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have 
had  bat  five.  Foreign  Ministers  wo  have  had  eighty-six,  and  they  but  fifty -four."  lie  then  went  on  to  show  that 
while  three-fourths  of  the  business  demanding  diplomatic  agents  abroad  was  from  the  Free- labor  States,  his 
section  had  had  the  principal  Embassies;  that  a  vast  majority  of  higher  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
fh>m  the  South,  while  a  larger  portion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn  from  the  North ;  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  clerks  in  the  Departments  at  Washington  had  been  taken  from  the  Slave-labor  State^  while  they  had 
only  about  one-third  of  the  white  population.  During  the  same  time,  over  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  collected 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  was  uniformly  raised  from  the  N<»rth.  .  .  .  The  expense  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails  in  the  Free-labor  States  was,  by  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster-general  for  1800,  a  little  over 
$ia,OO0,0OO,  while  the  income  was  $19,000,000.  But  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  was  $14,T16,000,  while  the  revenue  from  the  same  was  $S,(M)1.0*26;  leaving  a  deficit  of  |6,7H97^' 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Stephens  might  well  ask,  as  he  did, "  For  what  pur[>ose  will  you  break  up  this  Union 
— this  American  Government,  established  by  our  common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their  sweat  and 
blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  Rights  Juntice,  and  Humanity  r* 

*  In  contrast  with  this  subserviency  to  the  idea  of  State  supremacy,  and  with  more  enlarged  views  of  the 
daty  of  American  citizens,  Ilenry  Clay,  as  much  interested  in  Slavery  as  Mr.  Stephens,  once  said  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  in  rebuke  of  disunion  sentiments: — **  If  Kentucky,  to-morrow,  unfurls  the  banner  of  resistance, 
I  oever  will  fight  under  that  banner;  I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a  subordinate  one  to 
my  own  State."  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Kvening  Pout  ("  W.  L.  P."),  of  February  8th,  1866,  in  a  long  poem, 
c&Iled  *' Aleck  and  Abe,"^  thus  alludes  to  Stephens's  defection,  which  some  have  attributed  to  "coercion:*^ 

"  Bat  by  and  by,  our  doleful  friend  Screamed  Yancey,  *  You  shall  eat  those  words, 

Kecei  ved  a  rousing  start,  As  sure  as  I  am  L* 

As  Yancey  waved  his  Incifers  And.  sooth,  he  did  it  in  a  twink, 

To  '  fire  the  Southern  heart'  With  many  a  wry  grimace ; 

*■  Hold,  there  P  shrieked  Aleck,  in  dismay;  As  Jeff,  and  Toombs  stood  by.  and  shiNik 

'  Was  ever  wretch  so  rash  ?  A  halter  in  his  face. 

If  yoQ  ignite  that  magazine,  And  when  the  words  were  all  devoured!. 

You'll  blow  us  all  to  smash !'  With  right  hand  on  his  breast. 

Outspoke  the  Fire-fiend  of  the  South :  lie  whimpered,  ' Pray,  forgive  me,  friends; 

*  Not  so.  by  grandest  odds—  Indeed,  I  did  but  jest 

If  I  let  off  this  magazine       -  And  now  Pve  ha>)  my  little  joke. 

We  all  become  as  gods  V  And  you  your  natural  "  swear;" 

•  You  lie,'  cried  Aleck,  *  In  your  throat ;  Pro  all  agog  to  back  your  aims— 

And  more,  you  know  you  He !'  What's  first  to  do  or  dare  ?'  " 
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all.  Let  us  call  a  convention  of  the  people ;  let  all  these  matters  be  submitted 
to  it;  and  when  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  has  thus  been  expressed, 
the  whole  State  will  present  one  unanimous  voice  in  favor  of  whatever  may 
be  demanded." 

Influences  more  powerful  than  any  Mr.  Stephens  could  command  were  at 
work  upon  the  public  mind.     Only  two  days  before  his  speech 
*  ^^^^iMo**^  ^^  ^^  pronounced,  a  Military  Convention  was  held  at  Milledge- 
ville,*  which  was  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  very 
incendiary  language.     He  affirmed  the  right  of  secession,  and  also  the  duty 
of  all  the  Southern  States  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature.    "I  would  like,"  he  said  "to  see  Federal  troops  dare  attempt  the  ^ 
coercion  of  a  seceding  Southern  State.     For  every  Georgian  who  should  fall 
in  a  conflict  thus  incited,  the  lives  of  two  Federal  soldiers  should  expiate  the 
outrage  on  State  Sovereignty."     These  were  brave  words  in  the  absence  of 
all  danger.      When  that  danger  was  nigh — when  "Federal  sol- 
'^T^^"^'   ^i^^s"  under  Sherman,  just  four  years  later,*    were  marching 
through  Georgia,  in  triumphant  vindication  of  the  National  au- 
thority, Governor  Brown  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  were  trembling  fxigi- 
tives  from  that  very  capitol  where  Toombs, 
and  Cobb,  and  Iverson,  and  Benning,  and 
Brown  himself,  had  fulminated  their  foolish 
threats. 

The  Military  Convention,  by  a  heavy 
majority,  voted  in  favor  of  secession  ;  and 
this  action  had  great  weight  with  the 
Legislature  and  the  people.  On 
the  following  day,*  the  Legis- 
lature voted  an  appropriation  of  a  million 
of  dollars  for  arming  and  equipping  the 
militia  of  the  State ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
December,  an  act,  calling  a  convention  of 
the  people,  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates on  the  2d  of  January,**  and  their  assemblage  on  the  16th. 
The  preamble  to  the  bill  declared  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  Assembly,  the 
"  present  crisis  in  National  affairs  demands  resistance,"  and  that  "  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  people  to  determine  the  mode,  measure,  and  tune  of  such 
resistance."     Power  to  do  this  was  given  to  the  Convention  by  the  act. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  a  large  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  agreed  to  an  address  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  urging  upon  them 
the  importance  of  co-operation,  rather  than  separate  State  action,  in  the  matter 
of  secession.  "  Our  people  must  be  united,"  they  said ;  "  our  common  interests 
must  be  preserved."  The  address  was  signed  by  fifly-two  members  of  the 
Legislature.  It  was  so  offensive  to  the  Hotspurs  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Convention,  that  that  body  refused  to  receive  it.  We  shall  again  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  assembled  at  Jackson  early  in  November, 
and  adjourned  on  the  30th.     The  special  object  of  the  session  was  to  make 
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preparations  for  the  Beccssion  of  the  State.  An  act  was  passed,  providing 
for  a  Convention,  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of  January ;  and  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber was  the  day  appointed  by  it  for  the  election  of  delegates  thereto.  The 
Governor  (John  J.  Pettus)  was  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  to  visit 
each  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  for  the  purpose  of  officially  informing  the 
governors  or  legislatures  thereof,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  called  a 
Convention,  "  to  consider  the  present  threatening  relations  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  aggravated  by  the  recent  election 
of  a  President  upon  principles  of  hostility  to  the  States  of  the  South ;  and 
to  express  the  earnest  hope  of  Mississippi,  that  those  States  will  co-operate 
with  her  in  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures  for  their  common  defense  and 
safety."  A  portion  of  the  Legislature  was  for  immediate  separation  and 
secession.  The  press  of  the  State  was  divided  in  sentiment,  and  so  were  the 
people,  while  their  representatives  in 
Congress  were  active  traitors  to  their 
government.  One  of  these  (Lucius 
Quintius  Curtius  Lamar,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  who  remained  in  Congress  until 
the  12th  of  Januaiy,  1861,  and  was  after- 
ward sent  to  the  Russian  Court,  as 
a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  conspirators), 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  be- 
fore the  close  of  November,  1 860,  a  plan 
for  a  "  Southern  Confederacy."  After 
reciting  the  ordinance  by  which  Missis- 
sippi was  created  a  State  of  the  Union, 
and   proposing   her  formal   withdrawal  lucius  q.  c.  lama.. 

therefrom,  the  plan  proposed   that  the 

State  of  Mississippi  should  ''consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union"  with  all  the 
Slave-labor  States,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory 
west  of  Arkansas,  '*  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Ignited  States  of 
America,  and  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  with  slight  exceptions.  It  proposed  to  continue  in  force  all 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  Mississippi, 
until  the  new  Confederation  should  be  organized,  and  that  all  regulations, 
contracts,  and  engagements  made  by  the  old  Government  should  remain  in 
force.  It  provided  that  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  should  perform  the  func- 
tions of  President  of  the  new  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  that  State, 
and  that  all  public  officers  should  remain  in  place  until  the  new  government 
should  be  established.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  accession  of  nine  States 
should  give  effect  to  the  proposed  ordinance  of  confederation ;  and  that, 
when  such  accession  should  occur,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
order  an  election  of  Congressmen  and  Presidential  Electors.  This  scheme, 
like  a  score  of  others  put  forth  by  disloyal  men,  ambitious  to  appear  in  his- 
tory as  the  founders  of  a  new  empire,  soon  found  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
tomb  of  forgotten  things. 

The  southern  portion  of  Alabama  was  strongly  in  favor  of  secession, 
while  the  northern  portion  was  as  strongly  in  favor  of  Union.  The  Governor 
(Andrew  B.  Moore)  sympathized  with  the  secessionists,  and,  with  Yancey 
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and  others,  stirred  up  the  people  to  revolt.     He  had  been  active  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  joint  resolutions  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
*^®^^'^^long  before  the  Presidential  election,*  which  provided,  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate,  for  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  what  should  be  done ;  in  other  words,  to  declare  the  seces- 
sion of  the  State  from  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  long  and  well- 
devised  plan  of  the  conspirators.     So  early  as  October,  HerschcU  V.  John- 
ston, the  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the   Douglas  ticket, 
» October  24.  declared,  in  a  speech  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,*  that 
Alabama  was  ripe  for  revolt,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion— ''  pledged,"  he  said,  "  to  withdraw  from  the  LTnion,  and  has  appro- 
priated two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  military  contingencies."'     In  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  early  in  November,  the  Governor  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  only  hope  and  future  security  for  Alabama  and 
other  Slaveholding  States,  is  in  secession  from  the  Union."     On  the  6th  of 
December  he  issued  a  proclamation,  assuring  the  people  that  the  contingency 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature  had  occurred,  namely  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and,  by  the  authority  given  him  by  that  body,  he  ordered  delegates 
to  be  chosen  on  the  24th  of  December,  to  meet  in  convention  on 
•  iMi.       the  Vth  of  January.'     Five  days  before  that  election,  the  Alabama 
Conference  of  the  "  Methodist  Church  South,"  a  very  large  and 
most  influential  body,  sitting  at  Montgomery,  resolved  that  they  believed 
"African  Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Republic, 
to  be  a  wise,  humane,  and  righteous  institution,  approved  of  God,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  welfare  of  the  slave;* 
that  the  election  of  a  sectional  President  of  the  United  States  was  evidence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  majority  to  the  people  of  '  tlie  South,'  and  which, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  dissolves  the  compact  of  Union  between  the  States, 
and  drives  the  aggrieved  party  to  assert  their  independence  ;"  and  therefore 
they  said,  "  our  hearts  are  with  the  South,  and  should  they  ever  need  our 
hands  to  assist  in  achieving  our  independence,  we  shall  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  the  hour  of  danger."* 

Florida,  the  most  dependent  upon  the  Union  for  its  prosperity  of  all  the 
States,  and  the  recipient  of  most  generous  favors  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment, was,  by  the  action  of  its  treasonable  politicians,  and  especially  by  its 
representatives  in  Congress,  made  the  theater  of  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic.  Its  Legislature 
met  at  Tallahassee  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  its  Governor,  Madison  S. 
Perry,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of   the  session,  declared  that  the 


»  Report  of  Johnson*!  speech.  In  the  New  York  WorM,  OctoT)or  25,  ISCO. 

s  See  Note  8,  page  88. 

■  In  the  first  act  of  the  melodnuna  of  the  rebellion,  there  were  some  broad  farces.  One  of  these  is  seen 
In  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  for  tho  Middle  District  of  Alabama.  That  body  made  the 
following  presentment  at  the  December  Term,  1S60  :— 

•♦That  the  several  States  of  Massachusetts  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  nnd  others,  have 
nnlliflcd,  by  octs  of  their  several  Legislatures,  several  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  tho  Confederation  f<ir 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property  ;  and  that  for  many  years  said  States  have  occupied  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  tho  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  said  Middle  District  of  Alabama.  And  tho  said  Federal  Government, 
having  failed  to  execnto  its  enactments  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  interests  of  s.aid  Middle  Dlst^ic^ 
And  this  court  having  no  jurisdictioi  in  the  premises,  this  Grand  Jury  do  present  the  said  Gr»vernment  as  worth- 
leas,  impotent,  and  a  nuisance.  C.  G.  Quntiier,  Foreman, 

and  nineteen  other*,'" 
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"  domestic  peace  and  future  prosperity  "  of  the  State  depended  upon  "  seces- 
sion from  their  faithless  and  perjured  confederates."  He  alluded  to  the 
argument  of  some,  that  no  action  should  be  taken  until  they  knew  whether 
the  policy  of  tlie  new  Administration  would  be  hostile  to  their  interests  or 
not ;  and,  with  the  gravity  of  the  most  earnest  disciple  of  Calhoun,  he  flip- 
pantly said : — "  My  countrymen,  if  we  wait  for  an  overt  act  of  the  Federal 
Government,  our  fate  will  be  that  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 
Why  wait  ?"  he  asked.  "  What  is  this  Government?  It  is  but  the  trustee, 
the  common  agent  of  all  the  States,  appointed  by  them  to  manage  their 
affaira,  according  to  a  written  constitution,  or  power  of  attorney.  Should 
the  Sovereign  States  then — the  principal  and  the  partners  in  the  association 
— for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  that  their  action  must  be  graduated  by  the 
will  of  their  agent  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous."  This  was  but  another 
mode  of  expressing  the  doctrine  of  State  Supremacy. 

Louisiana  was  rather  slow  to  move  in  the  direction  of  treason.  Her 
worst  enemy,  John  Slidell,  then  misrepresenting  her  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  had  been  engaged  for  years  in  corrupting  the  patriotism  of 
her  sons,  and  had  been  aided  in  his  task  by  Jiidah  P.  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew 
unworthy  of  his  race,  and  others  of  less  note.  Slidell  was  universally  de- 
tested by  right-minded  men  for  his  political  dishonesty,'  his  unholy  ambi- 
tion, his  lust  for  aristocratic  rank  and  power,  and  his  enmity  to  republican 
institutions.  He  had  tried  in  vain,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1 860, 
to  engage  many  of  the  leading  men  in  Louisiana  in  treasonable  schemes. 
With  others,  such  as  Thomas  O.  Moore  (the  Governor  of  the  State),  and  a 
few  men  in  authority,  he  )vas  more  successful.  Among  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  State,  the  New  Orleans  Delta  was  the  only  open  advocate  of 
hostility  and  resistance  to  the  National  Government,  after  the  Presidential 
election. 

Governor  Moore  called  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature,  to 
meet  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  10th  of  December,  giving  as  a  reason  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  party  hostile  to  **  the  people  and  institutions  of  the 
South."  In  his  message  he  said,  he  did  not  think  it  comported  "  with  the  honor 
and  self-respect  of  Louisiana,  as  a  Slaveholding  State,  to  live  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Black  Republican  President,"  although  he  did  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  elected  by  due  form  of  law.  "  The  question,"  he  said, 
"rises  high  above  ordinary  political  considerations.  It  involves  our  present 
honor,  and  our  future  existence  as  a  free  and  independent  people."  He  as- 
serted the  right  of  a  State  to  secede ;  and  hoped  that,  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  by  the  National  authority  "  to  coerce  a  Sovereign  State,  and  compel 
her  to  submission  to  an  authority  she  had  ceased  to  recognize,"  Louisiana 
would  "  assist  her  sister  States  with  the  same  alacrity  and  courage  that  the 
Colonies  assisted  each  other  in  their  struggle  against  the  despotism  of  the  Old 

>  A  single  incident  in  the  political  career  of  Slidell  illustrates  not  onlj  the  dishonesty  of  his  character,  bnt 
the  fkeilities  which  ore  fk^qucntly  offered  for  politicians  to  cheat  the  people.  Slidell  had  resolved  to  become  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  rich,  bat  was,  personally,  too  unpopular  to  expect  votes  enough  to  cloct  him. 
He  resorted  to  fraud.  None  but  freeholders  might  vote  in  Louisiana.  Slidell  bought,  at  Government  price  (one 
dollar  and  twenty-flve  cents  an  acre),  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres  of  land,  and  deeded  it,  in  small  parcels, 
to  foar  thooioiMi  eight  hundred  and  eight  of  the  most  degraded  population  of  New  Orleans.  They  went  to  his 
dirtrict  (Ploqnemine),  where  their  land  lay,  and,  in  a  body,  gave  him  their  votes  for  Congre9^  and  elected  him! 
That  was  in  1843. 
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World.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  public  opinion,"  he  said,  "  the  Convention, 
if  assembled,  will  decide  that  Louisiana  will  not  submit  to  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Lincoln."  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  State  Conven- 
tion, to  assemble  on  the  22d  of  January;  and  another,  appropnating  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  military  purposes.  They  listened  to  a  commis- 
sioner from  Mississippi  (Wirt  Adams),  but  refused  to  authorize  the  Governor 
to  appoint  like  agents  to  visit  the  Slave-labor  States.  They  gave  him 
authority  to  correspond  with  the  governors  of  those  States  upon  the  great 

•  1861        ^opic  of  the  day,  and  adjourned  on  the  13th,  to  meet  again  on 
the  23d  of  January.* 

Texas,  under  the  leadership  of  its  venerable  Governor,  Samuel  Houston, 
and  the  influence  of  a  strong  Union  feeling,  held  back,  when  invited  by  con- 
spirators to  plunge  into  secession.  So  did  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  all  Slave-labor  States.  The 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  Isham  G.  Harris,  who  was  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  had 
corresponded  extensively  with  the  disunionists  of  the  Cotton-growing  States, 
made  great  but  unsuccessful  exertions  to  link  the  fortunes  of  his  State  with 
those  of  South  Carolina  in  the  secession  movement. 

North  Carolina  took  early  but  cautious  action.  The  most  open  and  in- 
fluential secessionists  in  that  State  were  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  then  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  John  W.  Ellis,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  made  great  efforts  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  State  to 
revolt,  but  failed.  The  Union  sentiment,  and  the  respect  for  law  and  the 
principles  of  republican  government  were  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  nature 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  bQ  easily  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  The  Legislature  met  on  the  19th 
of  November.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  Convention,  but  directing 
that  "  no  ordinance  of  said  Convention,  dissolving  the  connection  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  with  the  Federal  Government,  or  connecting  it  with  any 
other,  shall  have  any  force  or  validity  until  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
and  ratified  by  a  majoiity  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  for  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  whom  it  shall  be  submitted  for  their  approval  or 
rejection  ;"  and  that  it  should  be  "  advertised  for  at  least  thirty  days  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  State,  before  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  same." 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  preparations  for  the  marshaling  of  the  co- 
horts of  rebellion  in  the  Slave-labor  States ;  for  a  vigorous  assault,  not  only 
upon  the  Republic,  but  upon  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the 
rights  of  man — upon  the  cherished  institutions  of  good  and  free  government 
inherited  from  the  patriots  of  the  old  War  for  Independence,  and  the  hopes 
of  aspirants  for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  in  even  this  shadowy  picture,  which  reveals  similarity  of  ex- 
pressions and  actions  in  the  movements  of  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
in  widely  separated  portions  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  that  there  had  been 
long  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  revolt.  This  will  become  more  mani- 
fest as  we  proceed  in  oiir  inquiry ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  this  work,  wc 
shall  consider  the  history  of  political  parties  at  the  beginning  of  our  national 
career,  and  the  gradual  development  of  radical  differences  of  social  and 
political  opinions  in  sections  of  the  Republic  remote  from  each  other,  we 
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sliall  perceive  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  were  logical  results  of  the  increasing 
activity  of  potential  antagonisms,  controlled  and  energized  by  selfish  men  for 
selfish  purposes.* 

>  The  ooDterapIation  of  disunion,  oa  an  emollient  fur  irritated  State  pride,  had  been  a  habit  of  thought  in 
TIrginia  and  the  more  Southern  Slave-labor  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government.  Whenever  the 
imperlons  will  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  in  those  States  was  offended  by  a  public  policy  opposed  to  ita 
wiahea,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  their  remedy  for  the  provocation. 
They  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  1795,  if  Jay's  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  the  famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  of  179S,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Btate  Supremacy  was  broadly  inculcated,  familiarized  the  popular  mind  with  the  idea  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  only  the  agent  of  the  States,  and  might  be  dismissed  by  them  at  any  time. 

The  more  concrete  and  perfect  form  of  these  sentiments,  embodied  in  deliberate  intentions,  was  exhibited  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  as  wo  have  observed  (note  2,  page  41),  in  1812.  Disloyalty  was  strongly  manifested  during 
Uie  discussions  of  the  Slavery  question  before  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromiite,  in  1820.  After  the 
Tuiff  Act,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Cotton -growers,  became  a  law,  in  ISiS,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  loudly 
talked  of  by  the  i>oliticians  of  the  Calhoun  school.  *'The  memorable  scenes  of  our  Kevolution  have  again  to  bo 
leted  over,''  said  the  MilUdgerilU  (Georcia)  Joumai  ;  and  the  citizens  of  St.  John's  Parish,  in  South  Carolina, 
laid,  in  Convention : — "Wo  have  sworn  that  Congress  shall,  at  our  demand,  repeal  the  tariff.  If  she  does  not, 
onr  State  Legislature  will  dissolve  our  connection  with  the  Union,  and  we  will  take  our  stand  among  Iho 
ostions;  and  it  behooves  every  true  Carolinian  '  to  stand  by  his  arms,'  and  to  keep  the  halls  of  our  Legislature 
pare  fW>m  foreign  intruders.'' 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  the  famous  Nullification  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
vention, so  certain  were  the  mad  politicians  that  composed  it  of  positive  success,  that  they  caused  a  medal  to 
b«  struck  with  this  inscription:— "John  C.  Calhoun,  Fibst  Piiesidbnt  of  tub  SomiEUN  Confederacy P 
Their  wicked  scheme  failed,  and  Calhoun  and  his  followers  wont  deliberately  at  work  to  excite  the  bitterest 
Mcdonal  strife,  by  the  publication,  in  the  name  of  Duff  Green,  as  editor  and  proprietor,  of  the  United  States 
TeUffrap/i,  at  Washington  City.  At  about  the  same  time  (IS86),  a  novel  was  uTitten  by  Beverly  Tucker,  of 
Tirginia,  called  The  Partimn  Leader,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  State  Supremacy  and  the  most  insidious 
Kctlonalism  were  inculcated  in  the  seductive  form  of  a  tale,  calculated,  ns  it  wns  intended,  to  corrupt  the  patriot- 
lam  of  the  Southern  people,  and  prepare  them  for  revolution.  This  was  printed  by  Duff  Green,  the  manager  of 
CUhonn's  organ,  and  whlely  circulated  in  the  South. 

Finally,  •*  Southern  liights  Associations''  were  formed,  having  for  their  object  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Gonccming  this  movement,  Muscoe  K.  II.  Gamctt,  who  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia  when  the  lata 
dvil  war  broke  out,  wrote  to  Wm.  H.  Trescot  (afterward  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Buchanan),  in 
May,  1851,  when  great  preparations  were  made  by  the  oligarchy  for  a  revolt,  saying: — "  I  would  bo  especially 
gbd  to  be  in  Charleston  next  week,  and  witness  your  Convention  of  delegalt>s  from  the  Southern  Bights  Asso- 
dstiona.  The  condition  of  things  in  your  State  deeply  interests  me ;  her  wise  foresight  and  manly  Independence 
hsve  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  South,  to  whom  alone  true-hearted  men  can  look  with  any  hope  or  pleasure. 
Momentous  are  the  consequences  which  depend  upon  your  action."  Garnett  mourned  over  the  action  of 
TIrginia,  in  hesitating  to  go  with  the  revolution.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  ho  said,  '*  that  the  course  of  the  Legis- 
ktnre  is  a  fiiir  cxi)ro8sion  of  the  popular  feeling.  In  the  east,  at  least,  the  great  majority  believe  in  the  right 
of  secession,  and  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Carolina  in  opposition  to  measures  which  they  regard  as  she 
docs.  But  the  west— Western  Virginia — hero  is  the  rub  I  Only  avae^ty  Viaiuand  slacM  to  /our  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thowtand  ichitea  /  When  I  consider  this  fact,  and  the  kind  of  argument  which  we  have  heard  in 
this  body,  I  cannot  but  regard  with  tho  greatest  fear  the  question,  whether  Virginia  would  assist  Carolina  in 
inch  an  issue.  I  must  acknowledge,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  look  to  the  future  with  almost  as  much  apprehension 
M  hope.  Tou  iciUofjjed  to  the  term  Democrat.  Democracy^  in  its  original  philottophical  sen^se,  is  indeed 
incomp€Uible  with  Slavery,  and  the  tchole  «y»t€m  of  Southern  society.  Yet,  if  we  look  back,  what  change  will 
•  yon  find  ma^le  in  any  of  our  State  Constitutions,  or  in  our  legislation,  in  its  general  course,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  which  was  not  in  the  direction  of  Democracy  ?  Do  not  its  princi[>les  and  theories  become  daily  more 
fixed  in  our  practice?— I  had  almost  said,  in  tho  opinions  of  our  people,  did  I  not  remember  with  pleasure  thn 
great  improvement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  abstract  question  of  Slavery.  And  if  sucJi  is  tho  case,  what  havd 
veto  hope  for  the  future?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  question  is  raised  between  Carolina  and  tli«'* 
Meral  GoTemment,  and  the  latter  prevails,  tho  hist  hope  of  Republican  Government,  and,  I  fear,  of  Southern 
<HlUzatIon,  is  gone.  Unssia  will  then  be  a  better  Government  than  ours." 
See  pages  92  and  98  of  this  volume. 
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HILST  the  Cotton-growing  States  were  in  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  Slave-labor  States  north  of  them  were  surg- 
ing, and  almost  insurgent,  with  conflicting  opinions  and 
perplexing  doubts  and  fears,  and  the  Free-labor  States 
were  looking  on  in  amazement  at  the  madness  of  their 
colleagues,  who  were  preparing  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  the  Thirty-Sixth  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Washington  City.  It  began  its  second 
and  last  session  at  the  Capitol,  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1860.  It  was  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning;  and  as  the  eye 
looked  out  from  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol  upon  the  city  below,  the 
winding  Potomac  and  the  misty  hights  of  Arlington  beyond,  it  beheld  a  pic- 
ture of  repose,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  spirits  of  men  then  assembling 
in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Never,  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation — more  than  seventy  years  before — 
had  the  people  looked  with  more  solemn  interest  upon  tlie  assembling  of  the 
National  Legislature  than  at  this  time.  The  hoarse  cry  of  Disunion,  which 
had  so  often  been  used  in  and  out  of  Congress  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Slave  interest,  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  men  of  the  Free-labor  States  into 
compliance  with  their  demands,  now  had  deep  significance.  Its  tone  was 
terribly  earnest  and  defiant-,  and  action  was  everywhere  seen  in  support  of 
words.  It  was  evident  that  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  was 
present,  witli  demands  for  forbearance,  patience,  wisdom,  and  sound  states- 
manship, in  an  eminent  degree,  to  save  the 
nation  from  dreadful  calamities,  if  not  from 
absolute  ruin.  Therefore  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic, listened  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  President 
in  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  indicate,  with  clearness 
and  precision,  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  convened  at  noon 
on  the  3d  of  December.  The  Senate,  with 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  Vice-President,  in  tlie 
chair,  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  P. 
D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  the  Chaplain  of  that  House^ 
who  fervently  prayed  that  all  the  rulers  and 
the  people  might  be  delivered  from  "  erroneous  judgments,  from  misleading 
influences,  and  from  the  sway  of  evil  passions."     The  House  of  Representa- 
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t^ives,  with  William  Pennington,  the  Speaker,  in  the  chair,  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  its  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  who  fervently 
thanked  God  for  the  *'  blessings  we  have  enjoyed  within  this  Union — natural 
blessings,  civil  blessings,  spiritual  blessings,  social  blessings,  all  kinds  of 
blessings — such  blessings  as  were  never  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  since  the 
world  began." 

Committees  were  appointed  by  each  House  to  inform  the  President  of  its 
organization,  and  readiness  to  receive  any  communication  from  him.  These 
reported  that  he  would  send  in  to  them  a  written  message  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day.* At  the  appointed  hour,  the  President's  private  Secretary,  A.  J.  Gloss- 
brenner,  appeared  below  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  announced  that  he  was 
there  by  direction  of  tlie  Chief  Magistrate,  "to  deliver  to  the  Senate  a 
message  in  writing."  The  House  of-  Representatives  also  received  it.  It 
was  read  to  both  Houses,  and  then  its  parts  were  referred  to  appropriate 
committees,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  telegraph  carried  the  President's  Message  quickly  to  every  part  of 
tlic  land.  The  people  sat  down  to  read  it  with  eagerness,  and  arose  from 
its  perusal  with  brows  saddened  with  the  gravest  disappointment.  This 
feeling  was  universal.  The  Message  was  full  of  evidences  of  faint-hearted- 
ness  and  indecision  in  points  where  courage  and  positive  convictions  shotdd 
have  been  apparent  in  its  treatment  of  the  great  topic  tlien  filling  all  hearts 
and  minds,  and  bore  painful  indications  that  its  author  was  involved  in  some 
porilous  dilemma  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was  anxiously  seeking  a  way 
of*  escape.  The  method  chosen  was  most  unwise  and  unfortunate.  It  re- 
coiled fearfully  upon  the  public  character  of  the  venerable  President ;  and, 
m  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  men,  a  reputation  gained  by  many  important 
and  useful  public  services,  during  a 
long  and  active  life,  was  laid  in  ruins. 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  his 
M^essage,  the  President  began  the  con- 
sideration of  the  troubles  which  then 
^oset  the  nation.  After  recounting 
8^>Tije  of  the  blessings  then  e:ijoyed  by 

^H^  people,  he  asked,  "  Why  is  it,  then,  ^i^'^S^f^      ^^ 

^*^5it  discontent  now  so  extensively 
Prevails,  and  the  Union  of  the  States, 
^^^hich  is  the  source  of  all  these  bless- 
^^®S  is  threatened  with  destruction  ?" 
H^fe  answere  1  his  own  question,  by  nl- 
*^ging,  in  contradiction  of  the  solemn 
^^surances  of  leaders  in  the  rising  re- 
'^olt  to  the  contrary,  that  "  the  long- 
^^Utinued  and  intemperate  interference  of  the  Northern  people  wuih  the  ques- 
^*^oii  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  "*  had  produced  these  estrangements  and 

'  Durinji;  the  administrotioDB  of  Ocorgo  Washington  and  John  Adams,  the  messjigo  or  speech  of  the  Prcsl- 
^**^t,attho  opening:  of  each  session  of  Congress,  was  read  to  them  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in  person.  Mr. 
^^'tfersoa  altanditned  this  practice  when  he  came  into  office,  because  It  seemed  to  bo  a  too  n^-ar  imitation  of  the 
P'^ticeof  the  nionarchs  of  England  in  thus  opening  the  sessions  of  Parliament  in  person. 

'8«nator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others,  publicly  declared,  long  before  the  reWlIlon  broke  out, 
^ "it  th«  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Slavery  at  the  North  had  been  very  nsefUl.    After  speaking  of  the  great 
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troubles.  He  alleged  that  the  immediate  peril  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Territorial  Legislatures, 
to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Territories,  or  the  enactment  of  Personal  Liberty 
Laws  by  some  of  the  Northern  States,  "as  from  the  fact  of  the  incessant 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  throughout  the  North,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century."  This  agitation,  he  all(»ged,  had  "inspired  the 
slaves  with  vague  notions  of  freedom,"  and  hence  *'a  sense  of  security  no 
longer  exists  around  the  family  altar."  Then,  with  substantial  repetition  of 
the  words  of  John  Randolph  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  fifty  years  before,* 
he  said : — "  This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place  to  apprehension^^ 
of  servile  insurrection.  Many  a  matron  throughout  the  South  retires  at  night 
in  dread  of  what  may  befall  herself  and  her  children  before  the  mt>rning.''^ 
This  state  of  things,  he  intimated,  was  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  continued,  for 
the  lifting  of  a  fratricidal  hand.  "ShouM  this  apprehension  of  domestic 
danger,"  he  said,  "  whether  real  or  imaginary,  extend  and  intensity  itself, 
until  it  shall  pervade  the  masses  of  the  Southern  pi-ople,  then  disunion  will 
become  inevitable.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  .  .  .  And  no 
political  Union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and  benefits  in  all  other  re- 
spects, can  long  continue,  if  the  nocessary  consequence  bo  to  render  the 
homes  and  the  firesides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hope- 


valae  of  Slavcrj  to  tho  Cotton-growing  States,  Mr.  Tlammond  observed : — "  Such  has  been  for  ns  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  Abolition  discussion.  So  far  our  gain  has  been  immense  from  this  contest,  savage  and  malignant  aa 
it  has  been.  Nay,  we  have  solved  already  tlie  question  of  Emancipation,  by  this  re-exauiination  and  exposition 
of  the  false  theories  of  religion,  philanthropy,  and  [wlitical  economy,  which  embarrassed  the  fathers  in  their  day. 
...  At  tho  North,  and  in  Europe,  they  cried  havoc  and  let  Imise  upon  us  all  the  dogs  of  war.  And  how  stands 
it  now?  Why,  in  this  very  quarter  of  a  century,  our  slaves  have  doubled  in  numbers,  and  each  slave  has  more 
than  doubled  in  yalue,*'— Speech  at  Barnwtll  Court  Ifotmey  Oct  27,  1S58. 

In  July  1S50.  Alexander  II.  Stephen^  in  a  speech  In  Oeorjria,  said  ho  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
the  South  had  sustained  any  injury  by  those  agitations.  ^'So  far,"  he  said,  "from  the  institution  of  African 
Slavery  in  our  section  being  weakened  or  rendered  less  secure  by  tho  discussion,  my  deliberate  judgment  is,  that 
it  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  fortlfled." 

Senator  K.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  said,  in  1S60:— "  In  many  respects,  tho  results  of  that  discnssion  have 
not  been  adverse  to  us.*' 

Earl  Kussell  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  in  May,  1861,  '*  that  one  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  told 
him,  that  the  principal  of  tho  causes  which  led  to  secession  was  not  Slavery,  but  the  very  high  price  which,  for 
tho  sake  of  protecting  the  Northern  manufacturers,  the  South  wore  obliged  to  pay  for  the  manufactured  goods 
which  they  required." 

George  Fitxhugh,  a  lea<ling  publicist  of  Virginia,  in  an  article  in  De  Baw'ti  Review  (the  acknowle«lged  organ 
of  the  Slave  interest)  for  February,  1861,  commenting  on  the  Message,  said :— '*It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  sap(iuse 
that  Abolition  is  the  cause  of  dissolution  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  Cavalier^  «Iucobite^  and  the 
Huguenots,  who  settled  the  South,  naturally  liate,  contemn,  and  despise  the  Puritans,  who  settled  the  North. 
Tho  former  are  master  races— the  latter  a  slave  race,  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  s<-rls." 

The  Charleston  Mercury^  the  chief  organ  of  the  conspirators  In  South  Carolina,  scorning  the  assertion  that 
any  thing  so  harmless  as  the  "Abolition  twaddle  "  had  caused  any  s«>ctional  foelinc,  declared  substantially  that 
it  was  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  degradation  of  the  "Chivalric  Southrons"  being  place<l  on  an  equality  In 
government  with  tho  "boors  of  tho  North,"  that  made  "Southern  gentlemen"  desire  disunion.  It  B&id« 
haughtily,  "Wo  are  the  most  aristocratic  people  in  tbe  w(»rld.  Pride  of  caste,  and  color,  and  privilege  makes 
every  man  an  arli^tocrat  in  feeling.    Aristocracy  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty." 

These  testimonies  against  the  President's  assertions  might  be  multii>lied  by  scores. 

*  "I  Bi)eak  fK)m  facts,"  sold  lUmdolph,  in  1811,  "  when  I  say  that  the  night-bell  never  tolls  for  fire  in  Bich- 
mond,  that  the  frightened  mother  does  not  hug  her  infant  the  more  closely  to  her  bosom,  not  knowing  what  may 
have  happened.  I  have  myself  witnessed  some  of  the  alarms  in  tho  capital  of  Virginia."  This  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  b<'fore  there  was  any  "violent  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  throughout  the  North." 

•  George  Fitzhugh,  in  the  article  in  De  Bow'a  Jievieu)  just  alluded  to,  pnmounced  this  statement  a  "gross 
and  silly  libel,'*  "  which  could  only  have  proceeded  fn»m  a  nerveless,  opprehensive,  tremulous  old  man.  Onr 
women,''  he  continued,  "are  far  in  advance  of  onr  men  in  their  real  f<»r  disunion  They  fear  not  war,  for 
every  one  of  them  feels  confident  that  when  their  sons  or  husbands  are  called  to  the  field,  they  will  have  a  faith- 
ful b<Miy-gnard  in  their  domestic  servants.  Slaves  are  the  only  body-guanl  to  be  relied  on.  Bonaparte  knew  If. 
and  kept  his  Mohammedan  slavi»  sleepinsr  at  his  door."  The  same  writer  ndded,  thnt  it  was  "they  [the  wotiu-n] 
and  the  cUrzy  who  lead  and  <lirect  the  disunion  movement." 
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lessly  insecure.  Soooer  or  later,  the  bonds  of  svLvh.  a  union  must  be  severed." 
He  then  referred  to  the  efforts  used  by  the  Abolitionists,  through  **  pictorial 
handbills  and  inflammatory  appeals/'  in  1835,  calculated  to  stir  up  the  slaves 
to  insurrection  and  servile  war,  and  said :  "  This  agitation  has  ever  since  been 
continued  by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of  State  and  County  Con- 
Tentions,  and  by  Abolition  sermons  and  lectures.  The  tirtie  of  Congress  has 
been  occupied  in  violent  speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject ;  and  appeals, 
in  pamphlet  and  other  forms,  indorsed  by  distinguishe<l  names,  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  central  point,  and  spread  broad (!ast  over  the  Union." 

'*  How  easy  it  would  be,"  the  President  said,  "  for  the  American  people 
to  settle  the  Slavery  question  forever,  and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  for 
this  distracted  country.  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the  Slave  States  have  ever 
contended,  is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions in  their  own  way.  As  Sovereign  States,  they,  and  they  alone,  are 
responsible  before  God  and  the  world  for  the  Slavery  existing  among  them. 
For  this  the  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Russia  or  Brazil.  Upon 
their  good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance  I  confess  I  greatly  rely." 

Having  said  so  much  that  might  be  pleasant  for  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
the  Slave-labor  States,  Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  election  of 
a  President  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  section  of  the  Republic 
afforded  no  excuse  for  the  offended  ones  to  rebel.  **  Reason,  justice,  a  re- 
gard for  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "all  require  that  we  shall  wait  for  some 
overt  and  dangerous  act  on  the  part  of  the  President  elect  before  resorting 
to  such  a  remedy."  He  also  argued,  as  Stephens  had  done  before  him,  that 
the  hands  of  the  new  President  would  be  tied  by  a  majority  against  him  in 
Congress,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
then  touched  upon  the  provocations  endured  by  the  "  Southern  States "  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  State  Legislatures  would  repeal 
any  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  enactments  on  their  statute-books — in 
other  words,  their  Personal  Liberty  Acts — so  offensive  to  the  people  of  the 
Slave-labor  States  and  the  plain  commands  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  the 
President  elect  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  had  done,  to 
act  vigorously  in  executing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "  against  the  conflicting 
enactments  of  State  Legislatures."  "  The  Southern  States,"  he  said,  "  stand- 
*^g  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  have  a  right  to  demand  this  act  of  jus- 
tice from  the  States  of  the  North.  Should  it  be  refused,"  he  continued,  as 
"6  Warmed  with  zealous  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Slave-labor 
States,  "  then  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  the  States  are  parties,  will  have 
°^n  willfully  violated  by  one  portion  of  them,  in  a  provision  essential  to  the 
^JOmestic  security  and  happiness  of  the  remainder.  In  that  event,  the  in- 
J^ed  States,  after  having  first  used  all  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  to 
^htain  redress,  would  be  justified  in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
^m  of  the  Union:' 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  those  Personal 
Liberty  Laws,  the  non-execution  of  the  one  by  the  President,  and  the  non- 
"^peal  of  the  others  by  the  State  Legislatures  who  enacted  them,  would,  in 
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the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  people  of  the 
Slave-labor  States  in  "revolutionary  resistance  to  the  Government  of  the 
"Union."  Knowledge  concerning  them  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  early  history  of  tho  rebellion. 

In  the  year  1850,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  National  Congress,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  third  clause,  second  section,  and  fourth  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, providing  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  might  escape  fi-oin  bond- 
age into  the  Free-labor  States.  The  sixth  secfiion  of  that  law  provided  that 
the  master  of  a  fugitive  slave,  or  his  agent,  might  go  into  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritorj'  of  the  Republic,  and,  with  or  without  legal  warrant  there  obtained, 
oeize  such  fugitive,  and  take  him  forthwith  before  any  judge  or  commis- 
sioner whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  On  satisfac- 
tory proof  being  furnished  him,  such  as  the  affidavit  in  writing,  or  other 
acceptable  testimony,  by  the  pursuing  owner  or  agent,  that  the  arrested  person 
"  owes  labor"  to  the  party  thnt  had  arrested  him,  or  to  his  principal,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  said  judge  or  commissioner  to  use  the  power  of  his  office 
to  assist  the  claimant  in  taking  the  fugitive  back  into  bondage.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided,  that  in  no  trial  or  heanng  under  the  act,  sJwuld  the  testimony 
of  such  alleged  fugitive  he  admitted  in  evidence  ;  and  that  the  parties  claim- 
ing the  fugitive  should  not  be  molested  in  their  work  of  carrying  the  person 
back  "  by  any  process  issued  by  any  courts  ju*lg<?»  magistrate,  or  other  per- 
son whomsoever." 

The  last  clause  of  the  act  was  so  offensive  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
and  justice,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  Free-labor 
States,  that  while  respect  for  law,  so  deeply  interwoven  in  the  texture  of 
American  society,  caused  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  there  was  rebellion  against  it  in  every  Christian  heart.  It  was 
plainly  seen  that,  under  that  law,  free  negroes  might,  by  the  perjury  of  kid- 
nappers, and  the  denial  of  the  common  right  to  defense  allowed  to  the  vilest 
criminal,  be  carried  away  into  hopeless  slavery,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity, 
mercy,  or  law.  This  perception  of  possible  wrong  caused  the  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  Free-labor  States  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  free  colored 
citizens  within  their  borders,  made  so  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  or  exist- 
ing laws.* 

In  the  framing  of  laws  consonant  with  the  public  sentiment  against  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  some  of  the  Legislatures  perhaps  transcended  the  con- 
stitutional limits,  and  enacted  statutes  in  direct  contravention  of  the  National 
law.  Others  were  strictly  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  requirements; 
and  all  might  be  speedily  made  inoperative  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whose  nine  judges  were  slavehold- 
ers, and  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  that  class.  L^'p  to  the  time  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  President's  Message,  not  a  single  case  had  been  adjudicated  under 
a  Personal  Liberty  Law  in  any  State,  and  their  practical  hostility  to  the 
interests  of  the  slaveholders  was  as  unreal  as  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 


*  The  law  In  Maine  provided,  that  no  public  officer  of  the  State  should  arrest  or  detain  (or  aid  in  so  doing) 
in  any  prison  or  buildin;;  belonging  to  the  State,  or  county  or  town  in  It.  any  person,  on  account  of  a  clftiro  on 
him  as  a  fugitive  slave.    This  was  to  leave  the  whole  business  of  arrests  to  United  States  officers. 

The  law  in  New  naxnpehire  provided,  that  any  slave  brou::ht  into  tho  SUite,  by  or  with  tho  consent  of 
the  master,  should  be  tree ;  and  declared  that  the  attempt  to  hold  any  person  as  a  slave  within  tho  State  was  a 
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the  President  elect,  neither  of  them  having  had  occasion  to  act.  They  were 
made  one  of  the  several  pretexts  sought  by  the  conspirators  for  rebellion ; 
and  yet  some  of  the  bolder  ones,  who  did  not  care  for  a  pretext,  denied  that 
opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  a  grievance  to  be  complained  of. 
"The  secession  of  South  Carolina,"  said  Robert  Baniwell  Rhett  (the  most 
malignant  and  unscrupulous  of  the  conspirators  in  that  State),  in  the  Seces- 
sion Convention,  "  is  not  an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  any  thing  produced  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or  by  the  non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years.  ...  In  regard 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  myself  doubted  its  constitutionality,  and 
doubted  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
that  body.*  The  States^  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity^ 
should  be  responsible  for  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  That  was  our  best  security.'' — "  It 
is  no  spasmodic  effort,"  said  Francis  S.  Parker, 
another  member  of  the  Convention,  "  that  has 
come  suddenly  upon  us ;  it  has  been  gradually 
culminating  for  a  long  period  of  thirty  years." 

— "  As  my  friend  (Mr.  Parker)  has  said,"  spoke         -""^^   A^^^^P  '^^'- 
John  A.  Inglis,  another  member  of  the  Con- 
vention,  "most   of  us   have   had  this  matter 
ander  consideration  for  tlie  last  twenty  years." 
And   Lawrence  M.   Keitt,   the   supporter   of 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  when  he  brutally  assailed 
Senator   Sumner  in   the  Senate   Chamber,  in 
1866,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Secession 
Convention,  said: — **I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  movement  ever  since   I  entered  political  life."     Let  us  return  to  the 
Message. 

Having  informed  the  conspirators  that  they  had  many  grievances,  and 
tHat,  under  certain  contingencies,  the  people  of  the  Slave-labor  States  might 
1>C5  justified  in  rebellion,  the  President  proceeded  to  consider  the  right  of 
secession  and  the  relative  powers  of  the  National  Government.  This  was 
t\\e  topic  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people  was  most  anxiously  turned. 
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felony,  nnlcss  don©  by  United  States  ofllecrs  in  the  execution  of  le?al  proces*.  Thin  was  to  relievo  the  people 
tx>an  Uie  doty  of  becoming  Blave-catchcrs  by  command  of  United  States  offlcera. 

The  law  in  Vermont  provided,  that  no  court.  Justice  of  the  i»eace,  or  magistrate,  should  take  cognizance  of 
*«*y  certificate,  warrant,  or  process,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  that  no  person  should  assist  in  the 
r<ea»iOTsl  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  from  the  State,  excepting  United  States  officers.  It  also  onlered  that  the 
I*«^"%ilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  a  trial  of  (kcts  by  a  jury,  should  be  given  to  the  alleged  fugitive, 
^""ItJithe  State's  Attorney  as  couns<.>l;  and  also  that  any  person  coming  into  the  Slate  a  slave,  shall  bo  forever 
h"*.!  «j.    This  was  a  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  law  In  Masaachnsetts  provided  for  trials  by  Jury  of  alleged  f^itive  slaves,  who  might  have  the  ser- 
^^«=»*»of  any  attorney.  It  forbado  the  issuing  of  any  process,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  by  any  legal  officer 
***  t^he  State,  or  **  to  do  any  official  act  in  furtherance  of  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  17W,  or  that 
•*^  ISSOi"  It  forbade  the  use  of  any  prisons  in  the  Slate  for  the  same  purpose.  All  public  officers  were  for- 
^*<i«len  to  arrest,  or  assist  in  arresting,  any  alleged  fugitive  slave.  And  no  officer  of  the  State,  acting  as  United 
^^^tet  commissioner,  was  allowed  to  issue  any  warrant,  excepting  for  the  summoning  of  witnesses  nor  allowed  to 
*^^*r»ad  try  any  cause  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.    This  was  a  virtual  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 

The  law  in  Connecticut  was  made  only  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  free  persons  of  color  within  its  borders, 
■*y  imposing  a  heavy  penalty  upon  those  who  should  arrest,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  any  five  colored  person, 
"^'lilh  iatcBt  to  reduce  him  or  her  to  slavery. 
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What  wUl  the  President  do  in  the  event  of  open  rebellion  ?  was  the  momen- 
tous question  on  every  lip.  It  greatly  exercised  the  mind  of  the  President 
himself,  and  he  turned  to  his  legal  adviser,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Republic,  for  advice.  This 
was  given  him,  in  liberal  measure,  on  the  20th 
of  November.  It  was  conveyed  in  no  less 
than  three  thousand  words. 

Assuming  that  States,  as  States,  might 
rebel,  the  Attorney-General's  argument  gnvo 
much  "  aid  and  comfort "  to  the  conspirators. 
After  speaking  of  occasions  when  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  Republic,  might  properly  uso 
them  in  support  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
he  supposed  the  case  of  a  State  in  which  all 
the  National  officers,  including  judges,  dis- 
jKKKMiAn  s.  BLACK.  ^^^^  attomcys,  and  marshals,  affected  by  the 

delirium  of  rebellious  fever,  should  resign 
their  ])laces — a  part  of  the  programme  of  revolution  in  South  Carolina 
already  adopted,  and  which  was  carried  out  a  month  later.  What  then  should 
be  done?  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  President  to  fill  the  offices  with 
other  men.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  we  can  easily  conceive  how  it  miglit  become 
altogether  impossible."  Indeed,  this  contingency  had  been  contemplated  by 
the  conspirators,  and  provided  for  by  prospective  vigilance  committees. 
'*  Then,"  he  continued,  '*  there  would  be  no  courts  to  issue  judicial  process, 
and  no  ministerial  officers  to  execute  it."  What  then?  Why,  the  State  has 
virtually  disappeared  as  a  part  of  the  Republic;  and  the  power  of  the  S;> 
preme  Government  being  only  auxiliary  to  State  life  and  force.  National 
troops  would  certainly  "  be  out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly  illegal  If 
they  are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  marshals,  there  must  he  courts  and  mar- 
shals to  be  aided.  Without  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  in  any  event,  no 


Tlie  law  In  Rhode  Island  forbado  tlio  cnrr}  inij  nwjiy  of  any  person  bv  force  out  of  th«  State;  ami  pmvldod 
that  no  public  ofHcer  shoald  ofllcially  aid  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  dcnieil  tlio  um)  of  the 
Jails  for  that  purpose. 

New  Yoric  took  no  action  on  the  sulject;  neither  lUd  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  Their  statutc-booLs 
had  laws  already  therein  relating  to  slavery. 

The  law  in  Michi^n  secured  to  the  person  arrested  the  privileire  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpwK,  a  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  employment  of  the  State's  Attorney  as  counsel  for  the  ]>risoners.  It  denied  the  use  of  the  Jails 
of  the  State  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  Fuyltlvo  Slave  I^w,  and  Imposed  a  heavy  penalty  for  tho 
arrest  of  a  Ave  colored  person  as  an  alleged  fugitive  slave. 

The  law  in  Wisconsin  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  Michigan,  with  an  additional  clause  for  tho  pn>- 
tection  of  Its  citizens  from  any  penalties  incurred  by  a  refusal  to  ai<l  or  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Oregon,  mrnlo  no  laws  on  tho  subject. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  tho  statute-books  oftvtry  SUive-hthor  State  in  the  Union  eon- 
tained,  at  that  time^  Personal  Libert}/  Ads,  all  of  them  as  much  in  opponntlon  to  the  letter  and  ttjiii^  if 
the  Fuffitive  Slave  Lauf  of  1S50  as  any  act  paused  by  the  Legislatures  of  Free-labor  States.  Some  of  them 
had  penalties  more  severe.  All  of  them  provided  for  tho  use  of  law  by  tho  aUeged  slave;  most  of  them  gave 
him  a  trial  by  Jury ;  and  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Texas  punished  tho  stealer  and  seller  of  a  free  ne;:ro  with 
DKATH.  The  spirit  and  object  of  all  were  expressed  in  tlio  preamble  to  the  law  in  Georgia,  as  follows:— 
"Whereas  free  persons  of  color  are  liable  to  be  taken  and  hold  fraudulently  and  illegally  in  a  state  of  slarefy 
by  wicked  white  men,  and  to  be  secretly  removed  whenever  an  effort  may  be  made  to  redress  their  gricvancea. 
■o  that  due  inquiry  may  not  be  had  iuto  the  circumstances  of  the  detention  of  the  same,  and  their  right  of 
ft^edom,*"  et  cattera,  "  Be  it  enacted,''  dtc 
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matter  what  may  be  the  plijsical  strength  which  the  Government  has  at  its 
oommand.  Under  such  circumstance?,  to  send  a  military  force  into  any  State, 
with  orders  to  act  against  the  people,  would  be  simply  making  war  upon 
them." 

The  Attorney-General  limited  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
in  the  matter  in  question,  to  a  8im[)le  protection  of  the  public  property.  If 
he  could  not  collect  the  revenue  on  account  of  insurrection,  ho  had  no  war- 
rant for  the  use  of  military  force.  Congress  might  vote  him  the  power,  yet 
he  doubted  the  ability  of  that  body  to  find  constitutional  permission  to  do  so. 
It  seemed  to  liim,  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  people  of  a  State  into  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  to  desist  from  attempts  to  destroy  it, 
would  be  makhig  war  upon  them,  by  which  they  would  be  convened  into 
alien  enemies,  and  "  would  be  compelled  to  act  accordingly."  If  Congress 
should  sanction  such  an  attempt  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government,  he  wished  to  know  whether  all  of  the  States  would  "  not  be 
absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations  ?  Is  any  portion  of  the  people,'*  ho 
asked,  "  bound  to  contribute  their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest 
like  this  ?"  The  Attorney-General  virtually  counseled  the  President  to  suffer 
this  glorious  concrete  Republic  to  become  disintegrated  by  the  fires  of  fiac- 
lion,  or  the  blows  of  actual  rebellion,  rather  than  to  use  force,  legitimately 
at  his  service,  for  the  preservation  of  its  integrity. 

The  vital  weakness  in  the  arguments  of  the  conspirators,  and  <.f  those  who 
adopted  their  ])eculiar  political  views,  appears  at  all  times  in  the  erroneous 
assumption,  as  premises,  that  States^  as  such,  had  seceded,  and  that  the 
Kational  Government,  if  it  should  take  action  against  rebellious  movements, 
must  of  necessity  war  against  a  "  Sovereign  State."  The  undeniable  fact 
opposed  to  this  argument  was,  that  no  State,  as  such,  had  seceded,  or  could 
secede  ;  that  the  6ec(?ssion  of  certain  States  had  been  declared  only  by  certain 
jxAiticians  in  those  States,  who  were  usurpers,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter, 
of  the  riixhts  and  sovereignty  which  belonged  only  to  the  peopU  ;  that  only 
certain  persons  in  certain  States- were  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  GoveruTnent 
oould  only  act  against  those  certain  persons  in  certain  States  as  individuals 
collectively  rebellious,  like  a  mob  in  a  city.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  "coercion  of  a  State."  That  which  the  consjnrators  and 
the  politicians  so  adroitly  and  effectively  exhibited  as  "  coercion "  was  an 
unsubstantial  phantom,  created  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  sophistry,  for  an 
ignoble  jmrpose — an  invention  of  disloyal  metaphysicians  in  the  Slave-labor 
States,  bearing,  to  undisciplined  and  unreasoning  minds,  the  semblance  of 
^ruth  and  reality.  If  we  shall  keep  this  fact  in  mind  clearly,  as  we  ]iroceed 
in  our  consideration  of  the  events  of  the  civil  war,  we  shall  perceive  the 
wisdom,  righteousness,  and  dignity  of  the  National  Government,  and  the 
opposing  qualities  in  its  enemies,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
troubles. 

The  President  followed  the  counsel  of  his  legal  adviser  in  the  preparation 
of  that  part  of  his  Message  which  related  to  anticipated  insurrection.  But 
\)efore  yielding  wholly  to  that  counsel,  he  said,  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  : — "  In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  constitu-' 
tional  remedy,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
mere  voluntary  association  of  States,  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one 
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of  the  contracting  parties  J  If  this  be  so,  the  Confederacy  is  a  rope  of  sand, 
to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  the  first  adverse  wave  of  public  opinion  in 
any  of  the  States.  In  this  manner  our  thirty-three  States  may  resolve  them- 
selves into  80  many  petty,  jarring,  and  hostile  republics,  each  one  retiring 
from  the  Union  without  responsibility,  whenever  any  sudden  excitement 
might  impel  therii  to  such  a  course.  By  this  process,  a  Union  might  be 
entirely  broken  into  fragments  in  a  few  weeks,  which  cost  our  fathers  many 
years  of  toil,  pnvation,  and  blood  to  establish." 

In  these  wise,  truthful,  and  statesmanlike  sentences  the  President  cast  ofiT 
the  restraints  of  the  meshes  of  political  and  personal  difficulty  in  which  he 
was  evidently  entangle*! ;  and  by  so  doing  he  gave  unpardonable  offense  to 
tl»e  conspirators.  With  the  freedom  of  will  and  jmlgment  which  that  mo- 
mentary relief  gave  him,  and  with  a  lofty  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Republic  and  his  own  position,  he  continued  : — "  This  Government  is  a  great 
and  powerful  Government,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
over  tht»  special  subjects  to  which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framers  never 
intended  to  implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  nor  were 
they,  at  its  creation,  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its  own  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  not  intended  by  its  framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
which,  at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  wouhl  vanish  into  thin  air ;  but  a  sub- 
stantial and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of  resisting  the  slow  decay  of  time,  and  of 
defying  the  storms  of  ages.  Indeed,  well  m:iy  the  zealous  patriots  of  that 
day  have  indulged  fears  tliat  a  government  of  such  high  powers  might  vio- 
late the  reserved  riglits  of  the  States,  and  wisely  did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a 
strict  construction  of  these  i)Owers  to  prevent  dancer.  But  they  did  n<it 
fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  Constitution  would  ever 
be  so  interpreteil  as  to  enable  any  State,  by  her  own  act,  and  without  the 
consent  of  her  sister  States,  to  discharge  her  people  from  all  or  any  of  their 
Federal  obligations." 

These  were  brave  words,  and  the  President  had  constitutional  and  popular 
power  to  follow  them  with  corresponding  brave  acticms.  But  a  sense  of 
restraint  seems  to  have  paralyzed  Ids  will,  and  while  he  declared  that  the 
forts  and  other  public  property  must  be  protected,  he  yielded  every  thing  to 
the  conspirators  by  saying,  in  their  own  phraseology,  that  there  was  no 
power  known  to  the  Constitution  to  compel  ;i  "  seceding  State  "  to  return  to 
its  allegiance.  He  saw  no  way  in  which  a  "  6ubjugate«l  State  "  could  be  gov- 
erned afterward ;  and  even  if  the  National  Government  had  the  power  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  a  State,  "  would  it  be  wise  to  exercise  it,  under  the 
circumstances  ?"  he  asked.  In  the  fraternal  conflict  that  would  ensue,  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would  be  expended,  rendering  future  reconcilia- 
tion impossible.  He  declared  that  the  States  were  colleagues  of  one  another ; 
and  if  some  of  them,  he  said,  "  should  conquer  the  rest,  and  hold  thern  aa 
subjugated  provinces,  it  would  totally  destroy  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
they  are  now  coimected.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correct  as  I 
think  it  ir,"  he  said,  **thcn  the  Union  must  utterly  perish  at  the  moment 


*  This,  as  wo  have  ohsorrod,  is  tho  vital  principle  involved  in  the  d«>ctrlno  of  Supremo  Stato  Sovereljrnty. 
and  the  corner-stone  of  the  foundation  on  which  tho  great  rebellion  rested  for  Justifloation.  Agrainst  this  corner- 
stone tho  President  hurled  the  conclusions  in  this  parnpraph. 
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when  Congress  shall  arm  one  part  of  the  people  against  another,  for  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  protecting  the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  constitutional  functions.  .  .  .  Congress  possesses  many 
means  of  preserving  it  by  conciliation ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in 
their  hands  to  preserve  it  by  force." 

Having  declared  that  secession  was  a  crime,  and  the  doctrine  of  State 
Supremacy  a  heresy  dangerous  to  the  nationality  of  the  Republic,  but  that 
both  might  be  indulged  in  to  the  fullest  extent  with  impunity,  because  the 
Government,  as  an  executive  force,  was  constitutionally  and  utterly  impotent 
to  protect  the  nation  against  rebellious  hands  uplifted  to  destroy  it — in  other 
words,  that  the  hands  of  wicked  assassins  were  ready  with  strength  to  crush 
out  the  National  life,  but  the  Republic  possessed  no  power,  excepting  that 
of  moral  suasion,  to  protect  and  preserve  that  life — the  President  ])roposed  to 
conciliate  its  enemies,  by  allowing  them  to  infuse  deadly  poison  into  the 
blood  of  their  intended  victim,  which  would  slowly  but  as  surely  accomplish 
their  purpose,  in  time.  To  do  this,  he  proposed  an  **  explanatory  amend- 
ment" to  the  Constitution,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  which  should  give  to 
the  conspirators  every  thing  which  they  had  demanded,  namely,  the  elevation 
of  the  Slave  system  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  institution,  and  thus  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  our  free  government.  This  amendment  was  to  consist  of 
an  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  iu  slaves,  in  the  States  where 
it  then  existed  or  might  thereafter  exist ;  of  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
the  National  Government  to  protect  that  right  in  all  the  Territories  through- 
out tiieir  Territorial  existence ;  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Slave- 
owner to  every  privilege  and  advantage  given  him  in  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850;  and  a  declaration  that  all  the  State  laws  impairing  or  defeat- 
ing that  law  were  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  consequently  null  and 
void. 

This  Message,  so  indecisive,  and,  in  many  respects,  inconsistent,  alarmed 
the  people.  They  felt  themselves,  in  a  measure,  adrift;  upon  a  sea  of  troubles 
without  a  competent  pilot,  a  compass,  or  a  pole-star.  As  we  have  observed, 
it  pleased  nobody.  In  the  Chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Avhen  a 
motion  for  its  reference  was  ma<le,  it  was  spoken  lightly  of  by  the  friends  and 
fjes  of  the  Union.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  who,  misrepresenting  the 
sentiment  of  his  State*,  was  the  first  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  disunion  in  that 
hall,  at  this  time  declared  that  it  fell  short  of  stating  the  case  that  was  beVore 
the  country.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  said  he  could  not  understand  it ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,*  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said  in  the  '^^^^^^' 
Senate,  that  it  "had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  diplomatic  paper, 
for  diplomacy  is  said  to  abhor  certainty,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  and  it 
18  not  within  the  power  of  man  to  reach  any  fixed  conclusion  from  that  Mes- 
sage. When  th6  country  Mas  agitated,  when  opinions  were  being  formed, 
when  we  are  drifting  beyond  the  power  ever  to  return,  this  was  not  what  we 
liad  a  right  to  expect  from  a  Chief  Magistrate.  One  policy  or  the  other  he 
ought  to  have  taken.''  "  He  should  have  taken  the  position,"  he  said,  either 
of  a  "  Federalist,  that  every  State  is  subordinate  to  the  Federal  Goverament," 
atid  he  was  bound  to  enforce  its  authority ;  or  as  a  State  Rights  Democrat, 
which  he  professed  to  be,  holding  that  *'  the  Constitution  gave  no  power  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  a  State."     He  said,  truly,  "That  the 
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President  should  have  brought  liis  o[)inion  to  one  conclusion  or  nnother,  and, 
to-day,  our  country  would  have  been  safer  than  it  is." 

Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that,  if  he  understood  the  Message 
on  the  suVgect  of  secession,  it  was  this : — "  South  Carolina  has  just  cause  for 
seceding  from  tlie  Union  ;  that  is  the  first  proposition.  The  second  is,  that 
she  has  no  right  to  secede.  The  third  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  prevent 
her  from  seceding.  He  goes  on  to  represent  this  as  a  great  and  powerful 
country,  and  that  no  State  has  a  right  to  seccdo  from  it;  but  the  power  of 
the  country,  if  I  understand  the  President,  consists  in  what  Dickens  makes 
the  English  constitution  to  be — a  power  to  <lo  nothing  at  all.  Now,  I  think 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  point  out  definitely 
and  rccom:nond  to  Congress  some  rule  of  action,  and  to  tell  us  what  he  rv- 
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commended  us  to  do.  But,  in  my  judgment,  he  has  entirely  avoided  it.  He 
has  failed  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face.  He  hns  acted  like  the  ostrich,  which 
hides  her  head,  and  thereby  thinks  to  escape  danger." 

So  thought  the  people.  They  saw  great  dangers,  but  could  not  compre- 
hend the  fearful  proportions  of  those  dangers.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  almost  have  despaired.  Tliey  watched  with  intense  interest  the  rising 
waves  of  rebellion  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  heard  with  alarm  the  roar- 
ing of  their  surges  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Their  thoughts  often  wandered 
back  to  an  earlier  period  in  their  history,  when  a  Chief  Magistrate  had  the 
courage  to  check  by  a  menace,  and  would  have  crushed  by  the  force  of 
arms,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  the  foul  serpent  of  rebellion,  that  appeared  a 
generation  before  as  a  petted  monster,  among  the  politicians  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  exhibited  to  the    people  whenever  Calhoun  waved  the 
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sorcerer's  wand.     In  the  contrast  between  Jackson  and  Buchanan,  which 
that  retrospect  exhibited,  they  saw  cause  for  gloomy  forebodings. 

Patriotic  men  wrote  earnest  letters  to  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
asking  them  to  be  firm,  yet  conciliatory ;  and  clergymen  of  every  degree  and 
religious  denomination — Shepherds  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace — exhorted  their  flocks  to  be  firm  in  faith,  patient  in  hope,  careful  in 
conduct,  and  trustful  in  God.  *'This  is  no  time  for  noisy  disputants  to  lead 
us,"  wrote  Bishop  Lay,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  "  We  should  ask  counsel 
of  the  experienced,  the  sober,  the  God-fearing  men  :imong  us.  We  may  fol- 
low peace,  and  yet  guard  our  country's  rights;  nor  should  we,  in  concern  for 
our  own,  forget  the  rights  and  duties  of  others.'" — ''  In  our  public  congrega- 
tions, in  our  family  worshij),  in  each  heart's  private  prayers,"  wrote  Bishop 
McIIvaine,  of  Ohio,  "I  solemnly  feel  that  it  is  a  time  for  a'l  to  besejch  God 
to  have  mercy  upon  our  country — ^not  to  tleul  with  us  according  to  oiir  sins — 
not  to  leave  us  to  onr  own  wisdom  and  might — to  take  the  counsels  of  our 
senators  and  legislators,  and  all  in  authority,  into  His  own  guidance  and  gov- 
ernment."*— "These  evils  are  the  punishment  of  sin,"  wrote  Bishop  McFar- 
land,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  "  and  are  to  be 
averted  only  by  appeasing  the  anger  of  Heaven.  You  will,  therefnri*,  request 
your  congregation  to  unite  in  fervent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  For  this  intention,  we  exhort  them  to 
say,  each  day,  at  least  one  'Our  Father'  and  one  'Hail  Mary;'  to  observe 
with  great  strictness  the  Fast-days  of  this  holy  season ;  to  prepare  themselves 
ft>r  the  worthy  reception  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy* 
Eucharist,  at  or  before  Christmas;  to  give  ahns  generally  to  the  poor,  and 
to  turn  their  whole  hearts  in  all  humility^ to  God."^  More  than  forty  leading 
clergymen  of  various  denominations  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,* 
and  Pennsylvania  united  in  sending  forth "  a  circular  letter,  in  the  *  ^*"^7^  ^' 
form  of  an  appeal  to  the  churches,  in  which  they  said : — "  We 
cannot  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  candor  and  forbearance,  such  as  our  religion 
prompts,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demimd,  would  render  the  speedy 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties  possible,  consistently  with  every  constitutional 
right.  Unswerving  fealty  to  the  Constitution  justly  interpreted,  and  a 
prompt  return  to  its  spirit  and  requirements  wherever  there  may  have  been 
divergence  from  either,  would  seem  to  be  the  first  duty  of  citizens  and  legis- 
lators. It  is  our  firm,  and,  we  think,  intelligent  conviction,  that  only  a  very 
inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  people  of  the  North  will  hesitate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  constitutional  obligations;  and  that  w^hatever  enactments  are 
found  to  be  in  conflict  therewith  will  be  annulled."  They  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  candid  and  temperate  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  press 
and  the  pulpit,  of  moral  and  political  questions — a  greater  regard  "  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  men." 

So  early  as  the  close  of  October,*  that  venerable  soldier.  Lieu-  *  ^J^^*"  ^ 
tenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  the  General-in -chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  perceiving  the  gathering  cloud  betokening  a  storrn,  sfjokc 


'  Pastoral  Letter  of  Bishop  Henry  C.  Lay,  December  6,  1860. 

»  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  December  7, 1S(X). 

»  Putoral  Letter  to  the  Homan  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ilartfonl,  December  14, 186a 
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words  of  warning  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  perplexities  of  the  former  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
latter,  or  he  would  never  have  wasted  words,  as  he  did,  in  saying :  ''  From 
a  knowledge  of  our  Southern  population,  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  an  early  act  of  rashness  preliminary  to  secession, 
namely,  the  seizure  of  some  or  all  of  the  Southern  forts,"  which  he  named. 
*'  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  all  these  works  should  be  immediately  so  garri- 
soned as  to  make  any  attempt  to  take  any  one  of  them,  by  surprise  or  coup 
de  main^  ridiculous."  .  .  .  "It  is  the  opinion  that  instructions  should  be 
given  at  once  to  the  commanders  of  the  Barancas  [Pensacola],  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Monroe,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  surprises." 

Another  veteran  warrior,  who  had  been  Scott's  companion  in  arms  for 
fifty  years,  full  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  with  a  keen  perception  of  danger,  after 
reading  the  President's  message  wrote  a  letter  remarkable  for  its  good  sense, 
foresight,  and  wisdom.  That  soldier  was  Major-General  John  Ellis  Wool, 
then  commander  of  the  Eastern  Department,  which  included  the  whole 
country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  wrote  to  the  venerable  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass  (also  his  companion-in-arms  in  the  War  of  1812),  Buchanan's 

Secretary  of  State,  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, saying : — "  South  Carolina  says 
she  intends  to  leave  the  Union.  Her 
representatives  in  Congress  say  she  has 
already  left  the  Union.  It  seems  she 
is  neither  to  bo  conciliated  nor  com- 
forted. I  command  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, which  includes  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Yon 
know  me  well.  1  have  ever  been  a  firm, 
decided,  faithful,  and  devoted  friend  of 
my  country.  If  I  can  aid  the  Presi- 
dent to  preserve  the  Union,  I  hope  he 
will  command  my  services.  It  will  never 
do  for  him  or  you  to  leave  Washington 
without  every  star  in  this  Univn  in  its  place.  Therefore,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  adopting  measures  to  defeat  those  who  are  conspiring  against  the 
Union.  Hesitation  or  delay  may  be  no  less  fatal  to  the  Union  than  to  the 
President,  or  your  own  high  standing  as  a  statesman." 

This  patriotic  soldier  then  urged  upon  the  Government  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  sending  re-enforcements  to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor ;  and  he 
spurned  the  excuse  for  not  doing  so,  urged  by  some,  that  such  a  step  would 
serve  to  increase  the  excitement  among  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  *'  That 
is  nonsense,"  he  said,  "  when  the  people  are  as  much  excited  as  they  can  be, 
and  the  leaders  are  determined  to  execute  their  long-meditated  purpose  of 
separating  the  State  from  the  Union.  Do  not  leave  the  forts  in  the  harbor  in 
a  condition  to  induce  the  attempt  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  might 
easily  be  done  at  this  time.  If  South  Carolina  should  take  them,  it  might,  as 
she  anticipates,  induce  other  States  to  join  her.  The  Union  can  bo  preserved, 
but  it  requires  firm,  decided,  prompt,  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President.     He  has  only  to  exert  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  Consti- 
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tntion  and  laws  of  Congress,  and  all  will  be  safe,  and  he  will  prevent  a  civil 
war,  which  never  fails  to  call  forth  all  the  baser  passions  of  the  Imman  heart. 
If  a  separation  should  take  place,  be  assured,  blood  would  flow  in  torrents. 
Let  me  conjure  you  to  save  the  Union,  and  thereby  avoid  the  desolating 
example  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  Think  of  these  things,  my  dear  General,  and 
save  the  country,  and  save  the  prosperous  South  from  pestihnc^,  famine, 
and  desolation.  Peaceable  secession  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Even  it*  it 
should  take  place  in  three  months,  we  would  have  a  blood v  war  on  our 
hands." 

The  patriotic  Cass  was  powerless.  Fully  convinced  by  recent  develop- 
ments that  the  Cabinet  was  filled  with  traitors,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  Republic,  and  utterly  unable,  with  his  sin- 
gle hand,  and  voice,  to  restrain  or  persuade 
them,  he  resigned  the  seals  of  his  office  on 
the  12th  of  December,  and  retired  to  private 
life.*  The  President,  too,  conscious  of  his 
own  impotence — conscious  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies— and 
despairing  of  the  salvation  of  the  Union  by 
human  agency,  issued  a  Proclamation  on  the 
14th  of  December,  recommending  the  ob- 
ser\'ance  of  the  4th  day  of  January  follow- 
ing as   a  day   for  humiliation,  fasting,  and 

prayer,   throughout    the    Republic.      "  The  „ai.  or  tuf.  »tatb  DEivvnTMENT. 

Union   of  the   States,"  he  said,  "  is   at  the 

present  moment  threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger ;  panic  and 
distress,  of  a  fearful  character,  prevail  throughout  the  land;  our  laboring 
population  are  without  employment,  and,  consequently,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  bread;  indeed,  hope  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
minds  of  men.  All  classes  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay,  and  the 
wisest  counsels  of  our  best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  disregarded.  Li  this, 
the  hour  of  our  calamity  and  peril,  to  whom  shall  we  resort  for  relief  but  to 
the  God  of  our  Fathers  ?  His  omnipotent  arm  only  can  save  us  from  the 
awful  effects  of  our  own  crimes  and  follies — our  owm  ingratitude  and  guilt 
toward  our  Heavenly  Father."  He  then  recommended  a  union  of  the  peo- 
ple in  bowing  in  humility  before  God,  and  said,  in  words  not  only  of  faith, 
but  of  remarkable  prophecy: — "An  Omnipotent  Providence  may  overrule 
existing  evils  for  permanent  good.''* 


>  He  was  Baccc<»(U'<l  by  Jeremiah  S.  Bbck,  Buchanan's  Attorncy-Otneral.  Two  days  Wfore,  as  we  hav? 
obaerred  on  page  44,  Howell  Cobb  left  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  his  '*<luty  to  Georgia  re- 
qnired  it,^  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland.  Cobb's  letter  of  resignation  w  as  dated  tlie 
8th,  bat  he  did  not  leave  office  until  the  10th. 

*  The  Proclamation,  in  sentiment  and  expression,  was  all  that  Christian  men  could  ask,  of  Its  kind:  but 
lorera  of  righteousness  thoujrht  that  a  better  formula  ini^ht  have  l»een  fromp«l,  considering  the  social  condiiinn 
of  the  nation,  after  pondering  the  following  words  in  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  I.^aiah,  beginning  at  the  third 
Terse: — 

**  Wherefore  have  wo  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest  not  ?  Wherefore  hav<>  wo  afflicted  our  soul,  and  thou 
takest  no  knowledge?  Behold,  in  the  dny  of  your  fast  jou  find  pleasure,  and  exact  all  your  labors.  Behold,  ye 
Ihst  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with  the  flst  of  wickedness :  ye  shall  n(»t  fast  as  ye  <lo  this  day,  to  make 
yoor  TOfce  to  be  heanl  on  high.  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  Is  It 
to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast. 
and  an  aeoeptable  day  to  the  Lord?    Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  hare  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness, 
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In  the  mean  tirao,  the  halls  of  Con<]:ress  had  become  theaters  wherein 
treason  was  openly  and  defiantly  displayed,  especially  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
where,  as  we  have  observed.  Senator  Clingraan,  of  North  Carolma,  who 
afterward  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the'  Confederate  army,  had  first 
Bomided  the  triimpet-note  of  revolt.     The  occasion  was  the  discussion  of  his 

own  motion  to  ])rint  the  President's  Mes^ 
sage.  Adopting  the  false  assumption  as 
true,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
States  had  resolved,  because  they  formed 
a  constitutional  majority,  to  oppress  and 
des]>oil  of  their  riirhts  the  people  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  hnd  elected  a  Prr- 
sident  *'  because  he  was  known  to  be  a 
dangerous  man"  to  fhe  Intt-er  section,  he 
l)oldly  announced  the  determination  of 
the  South — that  is  to  say,  tlic  poliiicians, 
like  himself,  of  the  Slave-labor  States — to 
submit  no  longer  to  the  authority  of  the 
moMAB  .-  oLixGMAN.  Natioual  Govcmment.      To  hU  political 

opponents,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
he  said: — ''I  tell  those  gentlemen,  in  perfect  frankness,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  only  will  a  number  of  States  secede  in  the  next  sixty  days,  but 
,some  of  the  other  States  are  holding  on  merely  to  see  if  proper  guaranties 
can  be  obtained.  We  have  in  North  Carolina  only  two  considerable  parties. 
The  absolute  submissionists  are  too  small  to  be  called  a  party."  He  falsely 
alleged  that  the  great  "  mass  of  the  people  consist  of  those  who  are  for  imme- 
diate action,"  and  then  threatened,  that  unless  ample  guaranties  should  be 
given,  by  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  in  regard  to  Slavery,  they  would  see  "most  of  the  Southern 
States  in  motion  at  an  early  day.  I  will  not  undertake  to  advise,"  he  said; 
"but  I  say  that,  unless  some  coin])rehensive  i)lin  of  some  kind  be  adopted, 
which  shall  be  perfectly  satisfictory,  in  my  judi^ment,  the  wisest  thing  this 
Congress  can  do  would  be  to  divide  the  public  property  fairly,  and  apportion 
the  public  debt.  I  say.  Sir — and  events  in  t!ie  course  of  a  few  months  will 
determine  whether  I  am  right  or  not — in  my  judgment,  unless  decisive 
constitutional  guaranties  are  obtained  at  an  early  day,  it  will  be  bt^st  for  all 
section^  that  a  peaceable  division  of  the  public  property  should  take  place." 
After  thus  demanding  *' guaranties"  or  concessions,  Mr.  Clini^man  broad^ 
ly  intimated  that  no  concessions  would  satisfy  the  South  ;  and,  after  drawing 
a  picture  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  secession  by  the  ])eople  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  he  protested  against  waiting  for  an  overt  act  of  ofiense  on 
the  part  of  the  President  elect.  He  wanted  no  further  parley  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Free-labor  States.  "They  wish,"  he  said  "to  have  an  opportunity, 
by  circulating  things  like  Helper's  book,'  of  arraying  the  non-slaveholders 


to  undo  the  tuavy  hurdeivt^  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  thai  ye  break  erery  yoke  t  Is  it  not  to  deal 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  When  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  .  .  .  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and 
the  Lonl  shall  answer ;  thou  t*halt  cry,  and  he  shall  say.  Here  1  am.*' 

»  In  1S.'>9,  a  volume  was  published,  entitled  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  by  Illnton  Rowan  Helper, 
a  North  Carolinian.    It  was  an  appeal  to  the  great  ma^s  of  the  people  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  to  break  loone 
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and  poor  men  against  the  wealthy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  their 
leading  policy,  and  they  would  be  very  quiet  about  it.  They  want  to  get  up 
that  sort  of  ' free  debate'  which  has  been  put  into  practice  in  Texas,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  JJ^ew  York  [Mr.  Seward],  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Northwest,  alluding  to  recent  disturbances, 
to  burnings  and  poisonings  there,  that  Texas  was  '  excited  by  free  debate.' 
Well,  Sir,"  continued  Clingman,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  "a  Senator  from 
Texas*  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  a  ijood  many  of  those  ''debaters'^  icere 
hanging  up  hy  the  trees  in  that  country  P'* 

When  Clingman  ceased  speaking,  the  venerable  John  Jay  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  tottering  with  phyj^ical  infirmities  and  the  burden  of  seventy-five 
years — the  Nestor  of  Congress — instantly  arose  and  mildly  rebuked  the  Sena- 
tor, while  his  seditious  words  were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  his  amazed  peers. 
"I  rise  herQ,"  he  said,  "to  express  the  hope,  and  that  alone,  thnt  the  bad 
example  of  the  gentleman  will  not  be  followed.'*  He  spoke  feelingly  of 
costly  sacrifices  made  for  the  establishment  of  ihe  Union ;  of  its  blessings 
and  promises ;  and  hoped  that  *'  there  was  not  a  Senator  present  who  was 
not  willing  to  yield  and  compromise  much  for  the  sake  of  the  Government 
and  the  Union." 

Mr.  Crittenden's  mild  rebuke,  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Senate,  was  met  by  more  scornful  and  violent  harangues  from  other  Senators, 
in  which  the  speakers  seemed  to  emulate  each  otlu?r  in  the  utterance  of  sedi- 
tious sentiments.  Clingman,  more  courteous  than  most  of  his  compeers,  said, 
**•!  think  one  of  the  wisest  remarks  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  made  w.is,  that  the 
Union  could  not  be  saved  by  cilogies  upon  it."  Senators  Alfred  Iverson.  of 
Greorgia,  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  ^lississippi,  and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  fol- 
lowed. They  had  i)een  stirred  with  anger  by  stinging  words  from  Senator 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  Avho  replied  to  some  of  Clingman's  remarks  : — "  If 
the  issue  which  is  presente*!  is,  that  the  constitutional  will  of  the  public  opinion 
of  this  country,  expressed  through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  will  not 
be  submitted  to,  and  war  is  the  alternative,  let  it  come  in  any  form  or  in  any 
shape.  The  Union  is  dissolved,  and  it  cannot  be  held  together  as  a  Union,  if 
that  is  the  alternative  upon  which  we  go  into  an  election.  If  it  is  pre- 
announced  and  determined  that  the  voice  of  the  mnjority,  expressed  through 
the  reg'ular  and  constitutional  forms  of  the  Constitution,  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to,  then.  Sir,  this  is  not  a  Union  of  equals;  it  is  a  Union  of  a 
dictatorial  oligarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  herd  of  slaves  and  cowards  on 
the  other.     That  is  it,  Sir;  nothing  more;  nothing  less." 

The  conspirators  were  not  accustomed  to  hear  such  defiant  words  from 
their  opponents.  They  indicated  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  their  demands 
— ^powerful,  resolute,  and  unyielding.  They  were  astonished  and  enraged. 
They  felt  compelled  to  cast  off  all  disguises  and  cease  circumlocution.  Hale 
had  said,  '*The  plain,  true  way,  is,  to  look  this  thing  in  the  face — see  where 
we  are."  The  conspirators  now  thought  so  too,  and  accepted  the  chnllenge. 
Senators  Iverson  and  Wigfall,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  disloyalists  present, 


I  Uieir  social  and  political  vaasalago  to  the  largo  land  and  slavo  owners,  and  to  aid  in  fVcclng  the  Repnblio 
0    9^  ilarery. 

>  Tb«  Senators  from  Texas  were  John  Hemphill  and  Lonls  T.  WigfalL 
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revealed  to  the  country,  in  bold  outlines,  the  ^plans  and  intentions  of  the 
plotters  against  the  life  of  the  nation,  in  speeches  marked  by  a  superciliousness 
of  tone  and  manner  exceedingly  offensive  at  that  time,  but  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous when  viewed  in  tlie  light  of  history  to-day.  They  evidently  felt  confident 
of  success  in  all  their  treasonable  undertakings.  They  knew  how  well  their 
people  were  prepared  for  military  operations,  by  means  of  the  teachings  of 
their  State  military  schools  for  years,  their  drillings  during  the  past  year,  an^l 
the  wealth  of  the  arsenals  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  made  so  by  the  impove:*- 
ishment  of  those  of  the  North,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  had  arranged 
deep  plans,  which  were  afterward  carried  out,  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  the  Slave-labor  States  to  their  will ;  and  they  felt  well  assured  that  the 
great  party  in  the  Froe-labor  States  which  had  been  in  political  sympathy  with 
them  would  keep  the  sword  of  the  Republic  in  its  scabbard,  while  commerce, 
ever  setisitive  to  the  lenst  disturbance  of  its  peace  and  quiet,  would  join  hands 
with  the  politicians  in  keeping  bound  in  triple  chains  the  fierce  dogs  of  war. 

Senator  Iverson,  a  man  over  sixty  years  of  ago,  and  a  member  of  the  Mil- 
itary Committee  of  the  Senate,  startled  that  body  by  his  boldness  in  seditious 
speech.  He  admitted  that  a  State  had  no  constitutional  right  to  secede,  but 
he  claimed  for  all  the  right  of  revolution.  He  then  announced  that  the  Slave- 
labor  States  intended  to  revolt.  "  We  intend  to  go  out  of  this  Union,"  he 
said.  "  I  speak  what  I  believe,  that,  before  the  4th  of  March,  five  of  the 
Southern  States,  at  least,  will  have  declared  their  independence.  .  .  .  Although 
there  is  a  clog  in  the  way  of  the  lone-star  State  of  Texas,  in  the  person  of  her 
Governor  (Houston),  who  will  not  consent  to  call  her  Legislature  together,  and 
give  the  people  of  that  State  an  opportunity  to  act,  yet  the  public  sentiment 
there  is  so  decided  in  favor  of  this  movement,  that  even  the  Governor  wiil  be 
overridden;  and  if  he  does  not  yield  to  public  sentiment,  some  Texan  Brutus 

will  arise  to  rid  his  country  of  the  hoary- 
headed  incubus  that  stands  between  the 
people  and  their  sovereign  will.  We  intend 
to  go  out  ])eaceal)ly,  if  we  can;  forcibly,  if 
we  must.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  war.  ...  If  five  or  eight  States  go  out 
of  this  Union,  I  would  like  to  see  the  man 
who  would  j)ropose  a  declaration  of  war 
against  them,  or  attempt  to  force  them  into 
obedience  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  or  the  sword.  .  .  .  We 
shall,  in  the  next  twelve  months,  have  a 
Confederacy  of  the  Southern  States,  and  a 
ALFRED  1VER801I.  goveminent,  inaugurated   and  in   successful 

operation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a 
government  of  tlie  greatest  prosperi;  y  and  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  will  be  no  war,  in  my  opinion.  .  .  .  The  fifteen  Slave  States,  or  the 
five  of  them  now  moving,  banded  together  in  one  government,  and  united  as 
they  are  soon  to  be,  would  defy  the  world  in  arms,  much  less  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Confederacy.  Fighting  on  our  own  soil,  in  defense  of  ou:* 
own  sacred  rights  and  honor,  we  could  not  be  conquered,  even  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  all  the   other   States;  and   sagacious,  sensible  men. in  the 
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Northern  States  would  understand  that  too  well  to  make  the  effort."  He 
said  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  in  peace,  they  would  condescend  to 
consider  the  Free-labor  States  as  "  a  favored  nation,  and  give  them  all  the 
advantages  of  commercial  and  amicable  treaties."  He  referred  to  the  hostile 
feeling  in  the  Senate  as  a  type  of  that  of  the  sections.  "  You  sit,  upon  your 
side,"  he  saiil,  "  silent  and  gloomy.  We  sit,  upon  ours,  with  knit  brows  and 
portentous  scowls ;"  and  added,  wickedly  or  ignorantly,  "  I  believe  that  the 
Northern  people  hate  the  South  worse  than  ever  the  English  people  hated 
France;  and  I  can  tell  my  brethren  over  there,  that  there  is  no  love  lost 
upon  the  part  of  the  South."  He  concluded  with  angry  voice  and  gesture, 
saying, ''  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  war;  but  if  war  is  to  come,  let  it 
come.  We  will  meet  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  all  the  mjrrmi- 
dons  of  Abolitionism  and  Black  Republicanism  everywhere,  upon  our  own 
soil ;  and,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  member  from  Ohio  in  relation 
to  the  Mexican  War,  we  will  '  welcome  you  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable 
graves.'  " 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis  followed  with  a  few  words,  soft,  but  significant  of 
treason  in  his  purpose.  "  I  am  here,"  he  said,  *'  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Before  a  declaration  of  war  is  made  against 
the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  I  expect  to  be  out  of  this  Chamber ;  that 
when  that  declaration  of  ^r  is  made,  the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen  will 
be  found  ready  and  quite  willing  to  meet  it.  While  we  remain  here,  actbuj  as 
embassadors  of  Sovereign  States^  at  least  under  the  form  of  friendshij),  held 
together  by  an  alliance  as  close  as  it  is  possible  for  Sovereign  States  to  stand 
to  each  other,  threats  from  one  to  the  other  seem  to  be  wholly  inappropriate." 

Wigfall,  of  Texas,  a  truculent  debater,  of  ability  and  ready  speech,  of 
whom  it  might  have  been  truthfully  said,  in  Shakspeare's  words : — 

"Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roariniii;  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-doi^," 

did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  cautious,  wily,  and  polished  Mississippi  Sena- 
tor. After  declaring  that  State  after  State 
would  soon  leave  the  Union,  and  that,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  chose  not  to 
give  a  "reascm  for  the  high  sovereign  act," 
lie  said,  "  Now,  Sir,  I  admit  that  a  consti- 
tntional  majority  has  a  right  to  govern. 

If  we  proposed  to  remain  in  this 

Union,  we  should  undoubtedly  submit  to 
^e  inauguration  of  any  man  who  was 
elected  by  a  constitutional  majority.  We 
propose  nothing  of  that  sort.  We  simply 
^y  that  a  man  who  is  distasteful  to  us  has 
l^n  elected,  and  we  choose  to  consider 
w^at  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  leaving  the 
Union,  and  we  intend  to  leave  the  Union. 
Then,  if  you  desire  it,''  he  said,  with  a  half  sneering,  half  defiant  tone,  '*  bring 
^  oack.  When  you  undertake  that,  and  have  accomplished  it,  you  may  he 
Vol.  T.— 6 
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like  the  man  who  purcliased  the  elephant — you  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
decide  what  you  will  do  with  the  animal." 

Some  days  later,  the  same  speaker,  in  a  few  sentences,  revealed  the  main- 
spring of  the  hopes  of  success  in  their  treasonable  work,  entertained  by  the 
conspirators.  It  was  the  cotton  crop  of  the  planting  coast  States,  upon 
which  England,  France,  and  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  chiefly  de- 
pended for  the  supply  of  their  mills.  For  fifly  years  the  orators  and  pub- 
licists of  the  Cotton-growing  States  had  proclaimed  the  power  of  cotton  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
because  of  the  commanding  influence  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  in  the  politics  of  the  latter  country,  to  which  American  cotton  had 
become  almost  an  indispensable  commodity.  It  had,  indeed,  become  a  power, 
both  social  and  political,  yet  not  so  absolutely  omnipotent  as  the  conspirators 
believed  it  to  be.  So  palpable  was  its  commercial  importance,  however,  and 
so  evident  was  it  that  the  mills  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Free-labor  States 
in  America,  with  their  five  millions  of  spindles,  were,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  mostly  dependent  upon  the  product  of  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
ten  of  the  States  of  our  Republic,  that  its  puissance  was  generally  conceded. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  March,  1858,  Senator  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  said,  exultingly : — "  You  dare  not  make  war  upon  Cotton. 
No  power  on  earth  dares  to  make  war  upon  itf  Cotton  is  King.  Until 
lately  the  Bank  of  England  was  king;  but  she  tried  to  put  her  screws,  as 
usual,  the  Fall  before  last,  on  the  cotton  crop,  and  was  utterly  vanquished. 
The  last  power  has  been  conquered.  Who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at 
recent  events,  that  Cotton  is  supreme  ?" 

Cotton  is  King  !  shouted  the  great  land  and  slave  holders  of  the  Gulf 
States,  whose  fields  were  hoary  with  his  bounteous  gifts,  when  they  thought 
of  rebellion,  and  revolution,  and  independent  empire ;  for  they  believed  that 
his  8ce[)ter  had  made  England  and  France  their  dependents,  and  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  the  allies  of  the  cotton-growers,  in  the  event  of  war. 

Cotton  is  King  !  echoed  back  submissively  the  spindles  of  Old  and  New 

England. 

"  Old  Cotton  will  pleasantly  rci^ 
When  other  kings  painfully  fall, 
And  ever  and  ever  remain 
The  mightiest  monarch  of  all," 

sang  an  American  bard '  years  before ;  and  now,  a  Senator  (Wigfall)  of  the 
Republic,  with  words  of  tieason  falling  from  his  lips,  like  jagged  hail,  in  the 
very  sanctuary  where  loyalty  should  be  adored  exclaimed: — "I  say  that 
Cotton  is  King,  and  that  he  waves  his  scepter,  not  only  over  these  thirty- 
three  States,  but  over  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  and  over  Continental 
Europe ;  and  that  there  is  no  crowned  head  upon  that  island,  or  upon  the 
continent,  that  does  not  bend  the  knee  in  fealty,  and  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  that  monarch.  There  are  five  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  vtho  live 
upon  cotton.  You  may  make  a  short  crop  of  grain,  and  it  will  never  affect 
them;  but  you  may  cram  their  granarii'S  to  bursting;  you  may  cram  them 


»  Thf  late  Georcc  P.  MolTi^  wbosc  Ron,  Bricadicr-Ocneral  William  H.  Morris,  gallantly  fought  some  of  the 
Cotton-lords  and  th<'ir  f«»llower8on  the  Peninsula,  in  the  "Wilderness,"  and  in  the  open  fields  of  Spottsjlvania, 
in  Virginia,  where  he  was  wounded. 
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QDtil  the  com  actually  is  lifting  the  shingles  from  the  roofs  of  their  bams, 
and  exhaust  the  supply  of  cotton  for  one  week,  and  all  England  is  starving," 
Then  referring  to  threats  of  war,  and  expectations  of  negro  insurrections 
that  might  follow,  Wigfall  said : — "  I  tell  you.  Senators,  that  next  year  you 
will  see  the  negroes  working  as  quietly  and  contentedly  as  if  their  masters 
were  not  leaving  that  country  for  a  foreign  land,  as  they  did,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  visit  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  The  cotton 
crop,  he  said,  was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and 
would  never  be  less.  That  amount,  the  people  of  the  new  Confederacy  would 
export,  and  it  would  bring  the  same  amount  of  imports  into  the  country, 
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"not  through  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,"  but  through  their 
own  ports.  "What  tariflf  we  shall  adopt  as  a  war  tariff,"  he  said,  "I  expect 
to  discuss  in  a  few  months  later,  in  another  chamber.  I  tell  you  that  Cotton 
wKiNGl"' 


'  The  production  of  cotton  for  commerce  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  portion  of  ten  States,  as  indicated 
?^^^^  aeeompAnylng  map,  the  northern  limit  of  the  profitable  culture  of  the  plant  bcin^.  it  is  said,  the  northern 
.^fy^fy  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  The  entire  area  of  the  ten  Cottoii-proilucing  States,  in 
r^  Wat  6M,196  square  miles,  of  which  only  10,SSS  nquare  miles  were  devoted  ti»  the  cotton  culture  in  that  year. 
^  ^liose  10,588  square  miles,  4,675,770  bales  of  cotton,  Melghing  400  pounds  each,  were  raised  in  1S50-00.  Of 
?■[•  •■Hoant  Great  Britain  toi^  2,019.2M  bales,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  crop;  France  took  450,690 
^^  and  the  States  north  «f  the  Potomac  iwfk  760,21  S  bales. 

^*b«  accompanying  map  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  part  of  one,  prefixed  to  a  Re/xrrt  to  Oit  Bo4(U>n  Board  of  Trade 
***•  CoUon  Manufacture  of  \^2^  by  Eclwonl  Atkinson.  The  solid  black  lines  inch»se  the  pHnoipal  cotton 
I]J[**'*»  in  the  ten  States  alluded  to.     The  limit  of  cotton  culture  in  IS60  i?  indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  thus  .... 

^  **otbennal  line  of  mean  summer  temperature  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  thus 

«t  yti^  the  continual  boast  of  the  politicians  in  the  Cotton-producing  States,  that  the  money  value  of  their 
^P**  Wss  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  agricullnral  pnKiuctions  of  the  wh«»le  country.    This  assertion  went 
~    Up  to  lip,  nnoontradicted  and  fixed  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  Cotton  really  was  Kins.   Every 
eorftradicted  it,  but  the  people  in  the  Slave-labiir  States  were  alIowe<l  to  know  very  little  about  the 
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How  ittterly  fallacious  were  all  the  promises,  hopes,  and  expectatioDS 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  Cotton  was  King,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

It  was  plain  to  some  of  the  least  discerning,  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
revolt  had  been  deliberately  planned  long  before  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
and  that  the  talk  about  guaranties,  and  concessions,  and  compromises,  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators,  was  sheer  hypocrisy,  intended  to  deceive  their  con- 
stituents, and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  "  Yon 
talk  about  concessions,"  exclaimed  the  out-spoken  Iverson.  "  You  talk  about 
repealing  the  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  as  a  concession  to  the  South  I  Repeal 
them  all  to-morrow.  Sir,  and  it  would  not  stop  the  progress  of  this  revolution. 
...  It  is  the  existence  and  the  action  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North- 
ern States  that  are  opposed  to  this  institution  of  Slavery,  and  are  determined 
to  break  it  down — to  use  all  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  every  other  power  in  their  hands,  to  bring  about  its  ultimate  and  speedy 
extinction.  That  is  what  we  apprehend,  and  what,  in  part^  moves  us  to  look 
for  security  and  protection  in  secession  and  a  Southern  Confed.*- 
•  ^^j^'  ^-^  eracy;'— "  Before  this  day  next  week,"  said  Wigfall,- "  I  hazard  the 
assertion  that  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  will  have 
revoked  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  makes  her  one  of  these  United 
States.  Having  revoked  that  ratification,  she  will  adopt  an  amendment  to 
her  constitution,  by  which  she  will  have  vested  in  the  government  of  South 
Carolina  all  those  powers  which  she,  conjointly  with  the  other  States,  had 
previously  exercised  through  this  foreign  department ;  and  in  the  government 
of  South  Carolina  will  be  vested  the  right  to  declare  war,  to  conclude  peace, 
to  make  treaties,  to  enter  into  alliances,  and  to  do  all  other  matters  and 
things  which  Sovereign  States  may  of  right  do.  When  that  is. done,  a  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinaiy  will  be  sent  to  present  his 
credentials ;  and  when  they  are  denied,  or  refused  to  be  recognized  by  this 
Government,  I  say  to  you,  that  the  sovereignty  of  her  soil  will  be  asserted, 
and  it  will  be  maintained  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  Then,  referring  to  a 
threat  that  "seceding  States  would  be  coerced  into  submission,"  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  such  Democrats  as  Vallandigham,  and  Richardson,  and  Logan, 
and  Cox,  and  McClernand,  and  Pugh,  of  Ohio — members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — would  stand  by  the  Slave  power  in  this  matter,  and  pre- 


ccnsus.  That  of  ISGO  shows  that  the  wheat  crop  alone  (ralseil  mostly  in  the  Free-labor  Stites),  In  that  year,  far 
exceeded  in  value,  at  the  current  price,  that  of  the  entire  cotton  cn>p.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  cotton  was 
$1!58,<K)0,OIW,  and  that  of  wheat  was  |24(),000,00(),  or  |57,aOO.(MX)  greater.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  wheat,  com, 
hay,  and  oats  crops  alone,  that  year,  was  over  $l,lOO,«»00,0()t».  As  an  article  of  export,  cotton  was  largely  in  excess 
of  any  other  item  of  agricultur.d  pro<luction.  The  total  value  of  these  protluctions  of  the  United  States 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1S59,  was  |;'22-2,909,T1S,  That  of  cotton  was 
$101,494,923,  or  sixty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  less  than  that  of  other  agricultural  exports.  The  T.ihie  of 
the  cotton  crop  was  not  an  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  otriicultural  pn)ducts  of  the  country;  and  yet,  poli- 
ticians. In  order  to  deceive  the  Southern  people  with  false  notions  of  their  strenirth  and  independence,  aod  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  C-otton,  declared  it  to  he  greater  than  all  others.  When  the  trial  came,  and  the  claim  of 
Cotton  to  kingship  was  tested,  the  result  Justified  the  poet  in  writing,  that^ 

• 
•'  Cotton  and  Corn  were  mighty  Kings 

Who  diirei-e<l  at  times  on  certain  things 
To  the  country's  dire  confusion: 

i^m  was  peaceable,  mild,  and  just. 

But  Cotton  was  foinl  of  Raying.    Vou  must;* 

So,  after  he'd  boasltiL  and  bullied,  and  cursed. 
He  ffot  ui»  a  Revolution. 

But,  in  course  of  time,  the  bubble  is  bursted, 

A.nd  Com  is  King,  and  Cotton  is— woi8tc<l." 
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vent  the  erection  of  (what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  armed  power  of  the 
United  States)  "  a  military  despotism."  "  The  edifice  is  not  yet  completed," 
he  said.  '^  South  Carolina,  thank  God !  has  laid  her  hands  upon  one  of  the 
pillars,  and  she  will  shake  it  until  it  totters  first,  and  then  topples.  She  will 
destroy  that  edifice,  though  she  perish  amid  the  ruins." 

Such  were  some  of  the  ravings  of  conspirators  in  the  Senate  of  the  Re- 
public, who  possessed  only  the  "guinea  stamp"  of  statesmoq.  They  were 
counterfeit  coin,  made  of  the  basest  metal,  and  lacking  every  ingredient  of 
true  statesmanship.  They  had  been  palmed  ofi^  upon  the  confiding  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Southern  States  by  the  arrogant  Slave  interest,  as  men  fitted  for 
the  high  and  holy  work  of  legislating  for  a  free  people.  They  yvere  mere 
demagogues — instruments  chosen  for  their  known  usefulness  as  such,  to  an 
interest  which  had  resolved  to  rule  the  Republic  with  relentless  rigor,  and 
crush  out  from  its  political  and  social  systems  every  element  of  Democracy, 
or  to  lay  that  Republic  in  ruins. 

It  will  forever  appear  incredible — an  inconsistent  tale  of  romance — that 
these  men  should  have  thus  played  the  traitor,  undisturbed  by  competent 
authority,  upon  the  very  proscenium  of  the  great  theater  of  National  legis- 
lation, with  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  and  his  constitutional 
advisers  sitting  quietly  as  a  part  of  the  audience,  while  holding  in  their  hands 
the  lightning  of  the  sovereign  po«\"er  of  the  people,  which  might,  at  their 
bidding,  have  consumed  in  a,  moment  those  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and 
violators  of  the  law.  Why  were  they  permitted  thus  to  play  the  traitor, 
undisturbed  ?  Perhaps  only  at  tlie  Great  Assize  will  the  question  be  answered. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BEDITIOUS  MOVEMENTS  IN  CONGRESS.— SECESSION  IN   SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND 

ITS  EFFECTS. 

'HILST  Treason  was  rampant  and  defiant  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  it  was  equally  determined,  but  less  demonstra- 
\  tive  at  first,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  first  gave  utterance  there  when  Alexander  R.  Boteler, 
of  Virginia,  proposed,  by  resolution,  to  refer  so  much  of 
the  President's  Message  as  "  related  to  the  present  peril- 
ous condition  of  the  country,"  to  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  State  (thirty-three),  with 
power  to  report  at  any  time.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  to  thirty-eight  During  the  voting, 
many  members  from  the  Slave-labor  States  exhibited  their  treasonable  pur- 
poses, some  by  a  few  words,  and  all  by  a  refusal  to  vote.  "  I  do  not  vote," 
said  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  "because!  have  not  been  sent  here  to  make 
any  compromises  or  patch  up  existing  difficulties.  The  subject  will  be  decided 
by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  my  State."  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  said : — 
"  The  day  of  compromise  has  passed.  I  am  opposed,  and  so  is  my  State,  to 
all  and  every  compromise.  I  shall  not  vote."  Clopton,  of  Alabama,  con- 
sidered secession  as  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  would  not 
sanction  any  temporizing  policy.  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  said : — "  As  my  State 
intends  following  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union,  by  the  10th  of  January 
next,  I  pay  no  attention  to  any  action  taken  in  this  body." 

No  less  than  fifly-two  members  from  the  Slave-labor  States  refused  to 

vote  on  this  occasion.     These  comprised  all  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation, 

and  most  of  those  from  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia.     By  this 

action,  they  virtually  avowed  their  deteimination  to  thwart  all  legislation  in 

the  direction  of  compromise   or  conciliation.     And  when   Mr, 

*^*i8w^'^*'  Morris,  a  Democrat  from  Illinois,  oftered  a  resolution,*  that  the 

House   of   Representatives   were   "unalterably   and   immovably 

attached  to  the  Union  of  the  States,"  these  men  opposed  it,  and  stayed  the 

further  consideration  of  it  that  day  by  carrying  a  motion  to  adjourn.      It  was 

clearly  apparent  that  they  had  resolved  on  disunion,  and  that  nothing  in  the 

way  of  concession  would  be  accepted. 

The   appointment   of  the    Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three  was  made 
by   the    Speaker,'   and   it  became   the  recipient,  by   reference,   of  a  large 


*  The  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  persons:— Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio;  John  S.  Millson,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  W.  Winslow,  of  North  Carolina;  James  Humphreys,  of  New- 
York;  Wm.  W.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina;  James  11.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania;  Peter  E.  Love,  of  Georgia; 
Orris  S.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut;  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland;  C.  Bobinson,  of  Rhode  Island '«  W.  Q. 
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number  of  resolutions,  suggestions,  and  propositions  offered  in  the  House 
for  the  amendment  of  the  National  Constitution,  most  of  them  looking 
to  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  Slave  interest;  for  there  was  such  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
States  were  ready  to  make  every  reasonable  sacrifice  for  its  sake.  The  most 
important  of  these  conciliatory  suggestions  were  made  by  Representatives 
John  Cochrane  and  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  of 
Arkansas ;  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio ;  and  John  W.  Noell,  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  who  was  afterward  a  general  in  the  National  Army,  fight- 
ing the  Slave  interest  in  rebellion,  and  also  a  candidate  of  the  *'  Radical  Aboli- 
tionists "  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  proposed  the 
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^ceptance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 

^hat  the  descendant  of  a  slave  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,*  as 

^e  settled  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 

^^-A^frican  origin.     He  also  proposed  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  people 

^*  o.ny  Territory  should  interfere  with  Slavery  therein,  while  it  remained  a 


^Usi^y^  of  Delaware ;  M.  W.  Tappen,  of  New  nampshlrc ;  John  L.  N.  Stnitton,  of  New  Jersey ;  F.  M.  Bristow, 

^«  K«Mitacky;  J.  8.  Morrill,  of  Vermont;  T.  A.  R.  Nels^m,  of  Tennessee;  Wm.  McKee  Dnnn,  of  Indiana;  MIli-s 

^•y*«3i-^  of  Louisiana;  Uoaben  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  William  Kellogg,  of  Illinois;  George  8.  Houston,  of  Ala- 

•^^  ;    F,  II.  Morse,  of  Maine;  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri ;  Albert  Rust,  of  Arkansas;  William  A.  Howard,  of 

Michljjan.  George  S.  Hawkins,  of  Florida:  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas;  C.  0.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin;  8.  R. 

I?*^**^  of  Iowa;  JohnO.  Burch.  of  California;  William  WInslow,  of  Minnesota;  and  Lansing  Stout,  of  Oregon. 

*°*  ^l»€*kcr,  in  framing  this  Committee,  chose  conservative  men  of  the  Free-labor  States,    Those  holding 

extreil^  anti-slavery  views  wore  excluded.     Mr.  Pennington  shared  in  the  feeling  throughout  the  Frec-lab<»r 

stat«^^  that  conciliation  was  desirable,  and  that  every  concession,  consistent  with  right,  should  be  made  to  th« 

™«**=»mtents. 

'  B««  Kote  1,  page  84. 
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Territory  ;  that  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  to  the  limits  of  Slavery,  should 
be  revived  ;  that  Congress  should  not  have  power  to  abolish  the  inter-State 
Slave-trade ;  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be  reaffirmed ;  that  slave- 
holders might  pass  unmolested  with  their  slaves  through  any  Free-labor 
State,  and  that  all  nullifying  laws  of  State  Legislatures  should  be  inoperative ; 
also,  a  declaration'that  the  Constitution  was  an  article  of  agreement  between 
Sovereign  States,  and  that  an  attempt  of  the  National  Government  to  coerce 
a  Sovereign  State  into  obedience  to  it  would  be  levying  war  upon  a  sub- 
stantial power,  and  would  i)recipitate  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.* 

Mr.  Sickles,  who  afterward  fought  the  secessionists  in  arms,  as  a  com- 
manding general,  and  lost  a  leg  in  the  fray,  proposed  an  amendment  declaring 
that  when  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  should  secede,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tiie  United  States  should  appoint  commissioners  to  confer  with 
duly  appointed  agents  of  such  States  and  agree  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
public  property  and  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  lying  within  it, 
and  upon  the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by  that 
State ;  also  authorizing  the  President,  when  all  should  be  settled,  to  proclaim 
the  withdrawal  of  such  State  from  the  Union.  This  was  substantially  Cling- 
man's  proposition,  when  he  made  his  seditious  speech  in  the  Senate  a  fort- 
night before.* 

Mr.  Hindman,  afterward  a  general  in  the  armies  of  the  conspirators 
arrayed  against  the  Republic,  proposed  an  amendment  that  should  guarantee 
the  express  recognition  of  slavery  wherever  it  existed ;  no  interference  with  the 
inter-State  or  domestic  Slave-trade,  from  which  Virginia  was  receiving  a  large 
annual  income ;  to  give  free  scope  for  slaveholders  with  their  slaves  while 
traveling  in  Free  labor  States ;  to  prohibit  to  any  State  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  whose  Legislature  should  pass  laws  impairing  the 
obligations  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  to  give  the  Slave-labor  States  a  neg- 
ative upon  all  acts  of  the  Congress  concerning  Slavery ;  to  make  these,  and 
all  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  Slavery,  unamcndable ;  and 
to  grant  to  the  several  States  authority  to  appoint  all  National  officers  within 
their  respective  limits.^ 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  who  was  alHerward  convicted  of,  and  punished  for, 
alleged  treasonable  acts,^  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  change  in  the  National 
Constitution,  providing  for  a  division  of  the  Republic  into  lour  sections,  to 
be  called,  respectively.  The  North,  The  West,  The  Pacific,  and  The  South.^ 
His  proposition,  says  a  late  writer,  "  was  the  fullest  and  most  logical  embodi- 
ment yet  made  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  subtle  device  for  enabling  a  minority  to 


»  Procccdinicrs  of  Congress,  Dcoombcr  12, 17,  and  24. 1S60,  reported  In  the  Congrennional  Olobe, 
3  Proceedlnjfs  of  Congress,  December  17,  1800,  rcporte<l  In  the  Congrftmional  G'fobif. 

*  Proceedings  of  Congress,  December  12, 1S60,  reported  In  the  Congre*(tional  Globe. 

*  See  Report  of  his  Trial,  published  by  Rickey  &.  Carroll:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1S63. 

*  Proceedings  of  Congress,  Feb.  7,  ISOl,  reiwrted  In  CongftHsional  Globe.  Mr.  Vallandigham  propoBod 
the  following  grouping  of  States  III  the  four  sections:— TAtf  ^Vor^^  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MasM- 
chuBctts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  The  Went,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lilinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  Pacijtc,  Oregon  and  California.  The  Souths 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loai»- 
iana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.    These  were  all  Slave-labor  States. 

This  scheme  for  dividing  the  States,  and  the  accompanying  propositions  concerning  the  election  of  Pr|^ideiit 
and  Congressmen,  was  admirably  adapteil  to  the  uses  of  the  conspirators,  for  it  would  make  the  Tolce  of 
three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  as  potential,  politically,  as  that  of  twenty  millions  of  non-sUiveholdera. 
It  was  advocated  in  Congress  so  late  as  January,  1863. 
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obstmct  and  baffle  the  majority  under  a  political  STStem  preserving  the  forms 
of  a  republic.'" 

Mr.  Noell  proposed  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishing,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  Executive  Council  of  three  members,  to 
be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  States,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  each  member  to  be  invested  with  a  veto  power.  He  wished  the  Com- 
mittee also  to  inquire  whether  the  equilibrium  between  the  Free-labor  and 
Slave-labor  States  might  not  be  restored  and  preserved,  particularly  by  a 
voluntary  division  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  latter  States  into  two  or  more 
States.' 

There  were  other  propositions  for  conciliation  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  presented,  some  similar  and  some  quite  dissimilar  to  those  already 
mentioned ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  people  at  largo  that  the  Republic 
would  not  bo  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  their  representatives  alone.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  desire  among  patriots  to  concede  every  thing  but 
honor  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
while  the  conspirators,  having  trampled  both  honor  and  patriotism  under 
their  feet,  would  yield  nothing,  and  even  ]>resented  their  requisitions  in  such 
questionable  shapes,  that  they  might  inter))t'et  them,  at  the  critical  moment 
of  final  decision,  as  their  interests  should  dictate. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  and  the  action 
on  measures  proposed  outside  of  that  Committee,  will  be  considered  here- 
after. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  a  like  desire,  on  tlie  part  of  many  of  the  njembers 
from  the  Free-labor  and  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  for  conciliation,  and 
a  disposition  to  compromise  much  for  the  sake  of  fraternal  good- will  and 
peace.     On  motion  of  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  a  Committee  of 
Tlurteen   M-as   appointed  by  Vice-President  Breckinridge,  to  consider   the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  report  some  plan,  by  amendments  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  or  otherwise,  for  its  pacification.'     On  the  same  day,  the 
venerable  John  J.  Crittenden  offered  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Joint  Resolutions,  for  the  protection  of  Slavery  and 
the  interests  of  the  slaveholders,  which,  embodied,  are  known  in  history  as  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.    The  amendments  proposed  were  substantially  as 
follows : — 

L  To  re-establish,  as  a  boundary  between  Free  and  Slave-labor  States  for- 
ever, the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  running  fi-om  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line.  North  of  that  line  there  should  be  no  Slavery  ;  south  of  it,  the 
*yBtem  might  flourish,  and  all  interference  with  it  by  the  Congress  should 
be  forbidden.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Congress,  by  law,  should  protect  this 
property  "  of  the  slave-owners  from  interference  "  by  all  the  d(»partments  of 

'  The  American  Cbf{/IM,  by  Horace  Greeley,  I,  854. 

'  hoeeedlDgi  of  Congress,  Decembor  12, 1860,  reported  In  CongreMional  Globe. 

•  Thii  Committee  consisted  of  L  W.  Powell  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  <^  Kentucky ;  William  II.  Seward,  of 
■••Tortr;  J.  Collamcr,  of  Vermont:  William  Bljilcr,  of  Pennsylvania ;  R.  M.  T.  IlunUr.  of  Virginia;  Rob- 
J*JJ*Hnbii»  of  Georgia;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi;  II.  >f.  Rice,  of  Minnesota;  Stephen  A.  I>ougla^  of 
""•'*»;  Beqjamin  Wade,  of  Ohio ;  J.  R.  Dool title,  of  Wisconsin,  and  J.  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa.  The  Committee 
^  ^OQpoeed  of  oight  Democrats  and  Ave  Republlcanaw 
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the  Territorial  government,  during  its  continuance  as  such.  That  BQoh  Terri- 
tory should,  when  legally  qualified,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
with  or  without  Slavery,  as  its  constitution  should  determine." 

II.  That  the  Congress  should  not  abolish  slavery  in  places  under  its  juris- 
diction when  such  places  should  be  within  the  limits  of  Slave-labor  States,  or 
wherein  Slavery  might  thereafter  be  established. 

III.  That  the  Congress  should  have  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  long  as  it  should  exist  in  the  adjoining  States  of 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  nor  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  nor 
without  just  compensation  made  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  who  should  not  consent 
to  the  abolishment.  That  the  Congress 
should  not  prevent  Government  ofBcerB, 
sojourning  in  the  District  on  biisin(*89, 
bringing  their  slaves  with  them,  and  takiug 
them  with  them  when  they  should  depart 

IV.  That  Congress  should  have  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  trans- 
portation of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
another,  or  into  Territories  where  Slavery 
should  be  allowed. 

V.  That   the    National    Government 

Jons   JAV   CttlTTKNDRN.  i  i  -i  i  «  /.         .     . 

should  piy  to  the  owner  of  a  fugitive 
slave,  who  might  be  rescued  from  the  officers  of  the  law  when  attempting  to 
take  him  back  to  bondage,  the  full  value  of  such  "  property  "  so  detained  and 
lost ;  and  that  the  amount  should  be  refunded  by  the  county  in  which  the 
rescue  might  occur,  that  municipality  having  the  power  to  sue  for  and  recover 
the  amount  from  the  individual  actors  in  the  offense. 

VI.  That  no  future  amendments  of  the  Constitution  should  be  made  that 
might  have  an  effect  on  the  five  precediiii^  amendments,  or  on  sections  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  subject,  already  existing ;  nor  should  any  amend- 
ment be  made  that  should  give  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  abolish  or  inter- 
fere with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States  where  it  existed  by  law,  or  might 
hereafter  be  allowed. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Crittenden 
offered  four  resolutions,  declaring  substantially  as  follows: — I.  That  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  constitutional,  and  must  be  enforced,  and  that  laws 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  should  interfere  with  its 
due  execution.  2.  That  all  State  laws  [Personal  Liberty  Acts]  which  impeded 
the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  were  null  and  void;  that  such  laws 
had  been  mischievous  in  producing  discord  and  commotion,  and  therefore 
the  Congress  should  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  the  repeal  of 
them,  or,  by  legislation,  make  them  harmless.  3.  This  resolution  referred  to 
the  fees  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the 
modification  of  the  section  which  required  all  citizens,  when  called  upon,  to 
aid  the  owner  in  catching  his  runaway  property.  4.  This  resolution  declared 
that  strong  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  Slave-trade. 
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The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  who  acted  upon 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  and  other  measures,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
Liet  us  now,  for  a  while,  leave  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  become  spectators 
of  the  movements  in  South  Carolina,  preparatory  to  the  open  revolt  that 
occurred  in  that  State  early  in  1861. 

The  rebellious  movement  in  South  Carolina  was  under  the  control  of  a 
few  sagacious  and  unscrnpulous  men,  who  were  the  self-constituted  leaders  of 
the  people.    They  were  men  who  hated  democracy  and  a  republican  form  of 
government — men  who  yearned  for  the  pomps  of  royalty  and  the  privileges 
of  an  hereditary  aristocracy ;  and  who  had  persuaded  themselves  and  the 
common  people  around  them  that  they  were  superior  to  all  others  on  the 
continent,  and  patterns  of  gentility,  refinement,  grace,  and  every  character- 
istic in  the  highest  ideal  of  chivalry.     "More  than  once,**  said  one  of  her 
orators,  and  an  early  conspirator,  "  has  the  calm  self-respect  of  old  Carolina 
breeding  been  caricatured   by  the    consequential  insolence  of  vulgar  imita- 
tion."*     And  this  was  the  common  tone  of  thought  among  them.     They 
cherished  regret  that  their  fathers  were  so  unwise  as  to  break  the  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain.     "  Their  admiration,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Itmes^  writing  from  Charleston  at  the  close  of  April,  1861, 
**fbr  monarchical  institutions  on  the  English  model,  for  privileged  classes, 
and  for  a  landed  aristocracy  and  gentry,  is  undisguised  and  apparently  genu- 
ine.    Many  are  they  who  say,  '  We  would  go  back  to-morrow,  if  we  could.' 
An  intense  affection  for  the  British  connection,  a  love  of  British  habits  and 
customs,  a  respect  for  British  sentiment,  law,  authority,  order,  civilization, 
and  literature,  pre-eminently  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who, 
glorying  in  their  descent  from  ancient  families  on  the  three  islands,  whose 
fortunes  they  still  follow,  and  with  whose  members  they  maintain,  not  imfre- 
qaently,  familiar  relations,  regard  with  an  aversion  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  to  one  who  has  not  seen  its  manifestations,  the  people  of  New 
England  and  the  population  of  the  Northern  States,  whom  they  regard  as 
tainted  beyond  cure  by  the  venom  of  Puritanism."*    They  were  ready  for  any 
thing  rather  than  continue  a  union  with  the  North,  with  whom  they  declared 
it  was    *'an  insufferable  degi*adation  to  live  as  equals."     They  were  arro- 
gantly boastful  of  their  honor,  their  courage,  their  invincibility,  and  their 
ever-willingness  to  die  in  defense  of  their  rights  and  their  "  sacred  soil." 
How  well  the  conduct  of  these  men — these  betrayers  of  the  people — justified 
tljcir  boastings,  let  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  determine. 

hi  this  overweening  pride,  this  arrogant  self-conceit,  this  desire  for  class 
I^Wleges  and   every   anti-republican  condition  for  the  favored  few  at  the 


*  Winiim  H.  Treacot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  andcr  President  Buchftnan,  in  an  Oration  before  the  Sont^i 
^oUna  Historical  Society,  in  1S59.  Mr.  Trescot  was  a  member  of  an  association  of  South  Carolinians,  in  IS^H), 
'J'^ws  STowed  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  Repablic  by  disunion. 

'  Utter  of  William  H.  Russell,  LL.D..  dated  Charleston,  April  80, 1861.  Mr.  nassell  was  sent  over  by  the 
l^^'P'^n  of  the  London  Ttme^  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  as  a  special  war  correspondont  of 
^P^r.  He  landed  fn  New  York  and  proceeded  southward.  He  minirled  freely  with  the  ruling  class  there, 
••*>»«  whom  he  heard,  he  soys,  but  one  roice  concerning  their  aspirations  f»)ran  eternal  separation  from  demoo- 
^'  "Shades  of  George  III.,  of  North,  of  Johnston,"  he  exclaims;  "of  all  who  contendc»l  against  the  great 
'^"^'^  which  tore  these  colonies  fh>m  England,  con  you  hear  the  chorus  which  rings  through  the  State  of 
*■**•». Somter,  and  Pinckney,  and  not  clap  your  ghostly  hands  in  triumph  ?  That  voice  8ay^  '  If  we  could  only 
C^cnteoftbe  royal  race  of  England  to  rule  over  us,  wo  should  be  content'  That  sentiment,  varied  a  hundred 
"J^  Wbeen  repeated  to  me  over  and  over  again.*^ 
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expense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  around  tliem,  which  for  a  generation 
had  appeared  in  the  deportment,  the  public  speeches,  the  legislation,  and  the 
literature  of  the  oligarchy  of  South  Carolina,  we  may  look  for  a  solution  and 
explanation  of  that  insanity  which  fmade  them  emulous  of  all  others  in  the  mad 
race  toward  destruction  which  their  wicked  revolt  brought  upon  them. 

Ever  since  the  failure  of  their  crazy  scheme  of  disunion  in  1832-'8,  in 
which  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  chief  actor  as  well  as  instigator,  the  poli- 
ticians of  that  State — survivors  of  that  failure,  and  their  children,  trained  to 
seditious  acts — had  been  restive  under  the  restraints  of  the  National  Consti- 
tution, and  had  been  seeking  an  occasion  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  life  of 
the  Republic,  either  alone,  or  in  concert  with  the  politicians  of  other  Slave- 
labor  States.  Strong  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction  in  1860,  when  the 
National  Congress  mortally  offended  the  Slave  interest  by  discussing  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  Free-labor  State.  Then  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  openly  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  a  *'  Southern 
Congress,''  for  the  initiation  of  immediate  measures  looking  to  disunion  as  an 
end.  There  were  utterances,  in  the  course  of  that  discussion,  calculated  to 
"fire  the  Southern  heart,"  as  they  were  intended  to  do.  The  debaters  spoke 
vaguely  of  w  rongs  suffered  and  endured  by  South  Carolina,  but  very  clearly 
of  the  remedy,  which  was  secession.  "The  remedy,"  said  W.  S.  Lyles,  "is 
the  union  of  the  South  and  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  friends  of  the 
Southern  movement  in  the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  I  would  make  the  issue  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so 
is  by  secession.  There  will  be  no  concert  among  the  Southern  States  until  a 
blow  is  struck."  F.  D.  Richardson  said : — "  We  must  not  consider  what  we 
have  borne,  but  what  we  must  bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  Government ;  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." John  S.  Preston  was  afraid  of  the  people,  and  opposed  a  conven- 
tion. He  thought  popular  conventions  "  dangerous  things,  except  when  the 
necessities  of  the  country  absolutely  demand  them."  He  opposed  them,  he 
said,  "  simply  and  entirely  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
Union."  For  the  same  reason,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  favored  a  convention.  "  I 
think,"  he  said,  "it  will  bring  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
Union."* 

The  passage  of  the  Compromise  Act*  in  September,  1850,  silenced  the 


*  At  this  time  the  Union  men  of  tho  Stat©  took  mcasares  for  countcractlnj?  the  madness  of  tho  disunlonltta. 
They  celebrated  the  4th  of  July  by  a  mass  meeting  at  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Many  distinguished  citizens 
were  invited  to  attend,  or  to  give  their  views  at  length  on  the  great  topic  of  the  Union.  Among  these  WM 
Francis  Llebcr,  LL.D.,  Pmfcssor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Colombia, 
ne  sent  an  address  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  tho  State,  which  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  Union  and  againai 
secession.  He  warned  them  that  secession  would  lead  to  war.  "No  country,"  he  said,  "has  ever  broken  np  or 
can  ever  break  up  in  ]»eace,  and  without  a  struggle  commensurate  to  its  own  magnitude.*'  He  asked,  **  Will  any 
one  who  desires  secession  fur  the  sake  of  bringing  about  a  Southern  Confederacy,  honestly  aver  that  ho  woald 
insist  upon  a  provision  in  the  new  constitution  securing  the  full  right  of  secession  whenever  it  may  bo  desired 
by  any  member  of  the  expected  C^onfederacy  ?"  This  signiflcant  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  ten 
years  later,  by  the  madmen  at  Montgomery,  who  formed  such  *•  Confeileracy  "  and  "new  constitution  ;**  and  be- 
fore the  rebellion  that  ensued  was  crushed,  the  "Confederacy"'  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution,  caused  by  the 
practical  assertion  of  the  "  right  of  secession." 

•  In  February,  1S50,  the  representatives  of  California  in  Congress  asked  for  the  admission  of  the  Territoiy  as 
a  Free-labor  State,  tho  Inhabitants  having  formc<1  aState  constitution  in  which  Slavery  was  prohibited.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  accepted  by  the  Slave  power  as  right  at  that  time,  and 
for  some  years  afterward ;  and  yet  that  power  now  declared  that,  if  California  should  be  admitted  as  a  Free-labor 
State,  the  Slave-Ubor  States  should  leave  the  Union.    To  allay  this  feeling,  Henry  Chiy  proposed  a  comproraise 
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conspirators  for  a  while ;  but  when,  in  1866,  John  C.  Fremont,  an  opponent 

o£^  SLivery,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  newly  formed  Repnbli- 

c^»i  party,  they  had  another  pretext  for  a  display  of  their  boasted  disloyalty 

tcp    the  Union.     One  of  their  number,  named  Brooks,  with  his  hands  stained, 

a^    it  were,  with  the  blood  of  a  Senator  whom  he  had  struck  to  the  floor  in  the 

S-^wate  Chamber  at  Washington  with  a  bludgeon,  with  murderous  intent  (and 

vdio,  for  this  so-called  "  chivalrous  act,"  was  rewarded  by  his  compeers  with 

time  present  of  a  gold- headed  cane,  and  re-election  to  Congi*ess),  said,  in  an 

Yia^xangue  before  an  excited  populace,  "  I  tell  you  that  the  only  modq  which  I 

til  ink  available  for  meeting  the  issue  is  just  to  tear  in  twain  the  Constitution 

of*  the  United  States,  trample  it  under-foot,  and  form  a  Southern  Confederacy, 

e-vcry  State  of  which  shall  be  a  Slave-holding  State.  ...  I  have  been  a  dis- 

tmionist  from  the  time  I  could  think.     If  I  were  conmiander  of  an  army,  I 

neirer  would  post  a  sentinel  who  would  not  swear  that  slavery  was  right.  .  . . 

Lf  Fremont  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am  for  the  people  in 

tlieir  majesty  rising  above  the  laws  and  leaders,  taking  the  power  into  their 

o'WTi  hands,  going  by  concert,  or  not  by  concert,  and  laying  the  strong  arm  of 

Southern  freemen  upon  the  treasury  and  archives  of  the  Government."     This 

is  a  favorable  specimen  of  speeches  made  to  excited  crowds  all  over  South 

Carolina  and  the  Cotton-growing  States  at  that  time. 

The  restless  spirits  of  South  Carolina  were  quieted,  for  a  while,  by  the 
election  of  Buchanan,  in  the  autumn  of  1850.     They  were  disappointed,  be- 
caiiss  they  seemed  compelled  to  wait  for  another  pretext  for  rebellion.     But 
they  did  not  wait.     They  conferred  secretly,  on  the  subject  of  disimion,  with 
politicians  in  other  Slave-labor  States,  and  finally  took  open  action  in  the  old 
State  House  at   Columbia.     The  lower 
Houfle  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature, 
on  the    30th   of  November,    1859,    re- 
solved  that   the   "Commonwealth   was 
ready  to  enter,  together  with  other  Slave- 
holding  States,  or  such  as  desire  prompt 
J^ction,  into  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy."      At  the  request   of  the 
legislature,  the  Governor  of  the   State 
sent  a ,  copy  of  this   resolution  to  the 
Governors  of  the  other  Slave-labor  States ; 
8iid  in  January    following,* 
C.  G.  Memminger,  one  of  the 
»rch-conspirators  of  South  Carolina,  ap- 
peared before  the  General  Assembly  of  cuARLEa  o.  memminokr. 
yrginia  as  a  special  commissioner  from 

■^  State.  His  object  was  to  enlist  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in  a 
scheme  of  disunion,  whilst,  with  the  degrading  hypocrisy  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  leaders  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  professed  zealous 
^tachment  to  the  Union.     lie  proposed,  in  the  name  of  South  Carolina,   a 


'"^Man  offset  for  the  adniisslon  of  California  as  a  Froe-labur  State,  the  infamous  Fnjritive  Slave  Law,  which  no 
"*''  lot  interested  in  slavery  ever  advocated  as  right  in  principle,  became  a  law  of  the  land,  with  some  other 
***«»ion»  in  that  direction. 
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convention  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  to  consider  their  grievances,  and  to 
"  take  action  for  their  defense.'*  He  reminded  the  Virginians  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  two  States  in  long  cherishing  sentiments  of  disunion. 
He  pointed  to  their  public  acts  relative  to  meditated  revolt,  under  certain 
contingencies.'  He  reminded  them  of  the  dangers  which  had  just  menaced 
their  State  by  the  raid  of  John  Brown  and  twenty  men,  at  Harper's  Ferry ; 
of  the  "implacable  condition  of  Northern  opinion"  concerning  Slavery; 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  Abolition  sentiment  in  the  Free-labor  States. 
He  reminded  them  tiiat  "the  South"  had  a  right  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  hurtful  to  Slavery ;  the  "  disbanding  of  every  society  which 
was  agitating  the  Northern  mind  against  Southern  institutions ;"  and 
the  "  surrender  of  the  power  to  anlend  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  Slavery," 
after  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  nationalize  the  system.  He  made  an 
able  plea,  and  closed  by  saying: — "I  have  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
Virginia  the  cause  of  the  South."  But  the  politicians  of  Virginia,  who,  like 
those  of  South  Carolina,  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  people,  were  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  in  which  there  was  to  be 
free  trade  in  slaves  brought  from  Africa ;  for  that  free  trade  would  <lestroy 
the  inter-State  trade  in  slaves,  from  which  the  oligarchy  of  Virginia  were 
receiving  an  annual  income  of  from  twelve  millions  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.*  Tiie  Virginia  Legislature,  which  Mr,  Memminger  said  he  found 
"  extremely  difficult  to  see  through,"^  consequently  hesitated. 

There  was  also  another  reason  for  hesitation,  which  one  of  Virginia's 
ablest,  most  patriotic,  and  Union-loving  men  unhesitatingly  avowed  to  a 
friend,  who  wished  to  enlist  him  in  the  revolutionary  scheme  of  South  Caro- 
lina: — "If  a  new  Confederacy  should  be  formed,"  he  said,  "I  could  not  go 
with  you,  for  I  should  use  whatever  influence  I  might  be  able  to  exert  against 
entering  into  one  with  South  Carolina,  that  has  been  a  common  brawler  and 
disturber  of  the  peace  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who  would  give  no 
security  that  I  would  be  willing  to  acce|)t,  that  she  would  not  be  as  faithless 


1  See  resolnUons  of  the  General  Asscmblj'  of  Vir^nin,  in  March,  1.S17,  concerning  the  measure  known  M 
the  WiJmot  ProviWy  in  relation  to  Slavery  in  the  region  just  taken  from  Mexico. 

^  When,  as  we  shall  hereafter  observ'e,  Virginia  heslUited  to  join  the  Southern  Confederacy,  formed  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  February,  1861,  the  threat  was  held  out  thit  there  should  be  a  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  C«>nfedenicy  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  from  any  State  not  in  union  with  them.  The 
threatened  loss  of  this  immense  revenue  was  the  most  powerful  argument  used  by  Virginia  i><»liticians  in  fiiTor 
of  uniting  the  fortunes  of  that  State  with  those  of  the  Cotton-growing  States.  The  Richmond  pa|>ers  shame- 
lessly advocated  the  union  of  Virginia  with  those  States  in  the  revolt,  on  the  ground,  almost  solely,  that  the 
would  otherwise  lose  the  chief  stmrce  of  Income  for  "  seventy  thousand  families  of  the  State,"  arising  from  the 
sale  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  According  to  a  report  beforo  me,  Ave  thousand  slaves  were  sent  South 
from  Richmond,  Virginia,  over  the  Petersburg  Roud,  five  thousand  over  the  Tennessee  Road,  and  two  thouaand 
by  other  channels,  during  the  year  1S60,  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars  each.  "Twelve  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  received  in  cash  by  the  State,"  said  the  report, 

*  Mr.  Memminger,  in  an  autograph  letter  before  me,  written  to  R.  B.  Rhott,  Jr.,  editor  of  The  CharUskm 
Mercury,  and  dated  "Richmond,  Va.,  Janu.nry  2S,  1S€0,-' reve.iled  some  of  the  difficulties  In  the  w.iy  of  the 
success  of  his  treasonable  mission.    He  says: — 

**  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  through  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The  Democratic  party  is  not  a  unit,  and 
the  Whigs  hope  to  cleave  it  with  their  wedge,  whenever  dissensions  arise.  Governor  Wise  seems  to  me  to  be 
really  with  us,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hunter,  but  ho  seems  to  think  It  necessary  to  thn»w  out  tubs  to  the  Union  whale. 
The  effect  here  of  Federd  iM)litics  is  most  unfortunate.  It  makrs  this  great  Stxite  comparatively  powerless.  I 
am  making  but  little  progress,  as  every  thinyr  proceeds  here  very  slowly.  They  have  got  into  a  tangle  about 
committees,  which  has  excited  considerable  feeling  to-<lay,  and  may  embarrass  the  result  But  still  I  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  favorable.    I  ttee  no  men,  hotcerer,  who  tconld  take  the  po.'iition  of  leaden  in  a  Revolution. 

''As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  printed  copy  of  my  Address,  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

'•  Yours  very  truly,  C.  G.  MKXviivaBR.** 
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'Lo  the  next  compact  as  she  has  been  to  this  which  she  is  now  endeavoring  to 
Sb^oid.^'*  We  may  also  add  the  important  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  especially  of  Western  Virginia,  were  too  thoroughly  loyal  to  follow 
^lie  leadings  of  the  politicians  into  revolutionary  ways. 

Almost  a  year  rolled  away,  and  the  same  man  (^lemminger)  *  ^**^J°J^'' *^' 
s^ood  up  before  a  large  congregation  of  citizens  in  Charleston,' 
flLiid,  in  a  speech  which  perfectly  exhibited  the  power  of  the  politicians 
over  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  foreshadowed,  in   distinct  outline,  the 
coarse  of  revolutionary  events  in  the  near  future.     He  foretold  the  exact 
day  when  an  ordinance  of  secession  would  be  passed  in  the  coming  State 
Convention ;  that  Commissioners  would  be  sent  to  Washington  to  treat  on 
the  terms  of  separation  ;  that  the  demand  would  be  made  for  the  surrender 
of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  into  the  hands  of  insurgents,  and  if  sur- 
render should  be  refused,  armed  South  Carolinians  would  take  them.     He 
ffpoke  of  the  weakness  of  the  National  Government  with  Buchanan  at  its 
head,  and   the   consequently  auspicious  time  for  them  then  to  strike  the 
murderous  b'ow  at  the  life  of  the  Republia     He  exhorted  the  people  to  be ' 
prepared  for  revolution,  for  it  was  surely  at  hand.     He  knew  how  plastic 
iHTOold  be  the  material  of  the  Legislature  and  tlie  coming  Convention  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  leaders  like  himself,  and  that  these  leaders  had  power  to 
aceomplish  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  prophecies  concerning  the  course  of 
events  under  their  control. 

Memminger  was  one  of  the  managers  of  a  lengue  of  conspirators  in 
Charleston  known  as  "  The  1860  Association,'*  formed  in  September  previous, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  maddening  the  people,  and  forcing  them  into 
acquiescence  in  the  revolutionary  sclieme  of  the  conspirators.  As  early  as  the 
19th  of  November,  Robert  N.  Gourdin,  "  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Association,  in  a  circular  letter  said  : — "  The  North  is  pre- 
paring to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  South,  by  disclaimers  and  overtures.  The 
roccess  of  this  policy  would  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  Southern  union 
Md  independence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resist  and  defeat  it.  The  Associa- 
tion is  preparing  pamphlets  for  this  special  object"  As  we  shall  observe 
kw«afker,  all  of  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  Congress  in  endeavors  to  concili- 
ate the  Slave-power  was  wasted.  There  was  a  predetermination  to  accept  of 
^ingas  satisfactory.* 

South  Carolina  was  then  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  The  Legislature, 
^Wch,  in  special  session,  had  provided  for  a  Convention  and  the  arming  of 
tfce  State,  had  adjourned  on  the  13th  of  November,  The  members  were 
k<»Jored  that  evening  by  a  great  torch-light  procession  in  the  streets  of  Co- 
lombia. The  old  banner  of  the  Union  was  taken  down  from  the  State  House 
*^  the  Palmetto  Flag  was  unfurled  in  its  place;  and  it  was  boastfully 
^edared  that  the  old  ensign — the  "  detested  rag  of  the  Union  " — should 
*^€r  again  float  in  the  free  air  of  South  Carolina. 


I  UvttT  of  John  Minor  BotU  to  •♦  II.  a  M.,  E«i.,''  of  Staunton,  dated  NoTembcr  27,  ISCO. 
Bee  Chapter  IX.  In  the  circular  rt'ferre*!  to,  Gounliu  stated  the  princlf»al  ubjecto  of  the  Association  to  be 
7*j»Urdiange  of  views  to  **  preitare  the  Slave  StaU's  to  meet  the  iini»ending  crisis ;"  to  pre|»are,  print,  and 
J*'l«to  tracts  and  pamphlets  deslgneil  to  awaken  the  people  '^  to  a  sense  of  danger,"  and  to  aid  the  Legislataro 
•P<*»i»pUy  establishing  *-  an  effective  military  onranlzatlon.*'  The  object  of  this  circular  was  to  lieg  for  money 
•••'y  00  the  work  of  the  Association.  IIo  »tate«l  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pampblots  had  alri'ody 
**^i«tribBted,  and  yet  there  was  a  good  demand  for  them. 
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Already  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  appropriately  called  the  "Father  of 
South  Carolina  secession,"  had  sounded  the  tocsin.  lie  was  an  arrogant 
demagogue,  whose  family  name  was  Smith,  and  whose  lineal  root  was  to  be 
found  in  obscurity,  among  the  sand-hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  in  North  Carolina.  He  made  his  residence  at  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina, when  he  dropped  the  name  of  Smith  an<l  took  that  of  Rhett — a  name 
honorable  in  the  early  history  of  that  State.'  Ho  succeeded  in  taking 
position  among  respectable  men  in    South  Carolina.     With  vulgar  instinct 

he  spumed  the  "  common  people,"  boasted 
of  "  superior  blood,"  and  by  the  force  of 
social  inHuenco,  and  much  natural  talent  for 
oratory  and  intrigue,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Charleston  3fercury^  edited  by  his  equally 
disloyal  son,  he  did  more  than  any  other 
man  since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  and  Hayne, 
and  Calhoun,  to  bring  the  miseries  of  civil 
war  upon  the  State  that  gave  him  shelter  and 
honor.  From  the  moment  of  the  disruptiou 
of  the  Chnrlestcm  Convention  of  Democrats,  in 
April,  1 8C0,'  he  had  been  an  active  traitor  in 
*  deeds  and  words ;  and  so  early  as  the  12th  of 

November,  the  day  before  the  South  Carol:na 
Legislature  adjourned,  he  declared  in  Institute  Hall,'  in  Charleston,  that  the 
Union  was  dissolved,  and  that  henceforth  there  would  be  deliverance,  and 
peace,  and  liberty  for  South  Carolina.  "  The  long  weary  night  of  our  humili- 
ation, oppression,  and  danger,"  he  said,  "is  passing  away,  and  the  glorious 
dawn  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  breaks  on  our  view."  Alluding  to  the  people 
of  the  North,  he  said,  "Swollen  with  insolence  and  steeped  in  ignorance,  self- 
ishness, and  fanaticism,  they  will  never  understand  their  dependence  on 
the  South  until  the  Union  is  dissolved,  and  they  are  left  naked  to  their 
own  resources."  Then  the  poor  madman,  with  ludicrous  gravity,  began  to 
prophesy.  "Then,  and  not  lill  then,"  he  said,  "will  they  realize  what  a 
blessing  the  Almighty  conferred  upon  them  when  he  placed  them  in  union 
with  the  South;  and  they  will  curse,  in  the  bitterness  of  penitence  and 
suffering,  the  dark  day  on  which  thoy  compelled  us  to  dissolve  it  with  them. 
Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  their  whole  system  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures will  be  paralyzed  or  overthrown — their  banks  will  suspend  specie 
payments — their  stocks  and  real  estate  will  fall  in  price,  and  confusion  and 
distress  will  pervade  the  North.  Broad  processions  will  walk  the  streets  of 
their  great  cities ;  mobs  will  break  into  their  palaces,  and  society  there  will 
be  resolved  into  its  original  chaos."  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  limiting  the  Southern  Confederacy.  "  Many  of 
the  Free  States,"  he  said,  "will  desire  to  join  us."  He  proposed  to  let  them 
in,  on  condition  that  "  the  Southern  Confederacy  should  be  a  Slaveholding 
Confederacy  ;"^  that  taxation  should  he  light,  and  that  the  forts  in  Charleston 


»  Nolo  to  article  on  "  Biaufort  District,"  by  Frederic  Kidder,  in  the  Continental  Jfonihly,  1803. 
'  See  page  19.  •  See  ]»a2e  19. 

«  Anxions  to  secure  European  px>d-will,  the  leaders  in  the  great  revolt,  when  it  asAumed  the  fonn  wf 
eivil  war,  trictl  to  hide  this  fact— this  great  object  <if  the  Rebellion— bnt  there  were  some  too  honest  or  too 
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^art>^>x  should  "  never  be  surrendered  to  any  power  on  earth."  Such  was  the 
\3Dg^ji.age  of  a  "  leading  statesman  "  of  South  Carolina,  whom  the  people 
^er^    required  to  venerate  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 

E^liett  gave  the  key-note.     Men  went  out  at  once,  as   missionaries   of 
treasoD,   all  over    South    Carolina,   and  motley  crowds   of  men,    women, 
and    ohildren — Caucasian  and  African — listened,  in  excited  groups,  at  cross- 
roads, court-houses,  and  other  usual  gatlieriiig-places.     The  burden  of  ever}' 
ppeeol)  was  the  wrongs  suffered  by  South  Carolina,  in  the  Union  ;  her  right 
md    lier  duty  to  leave  it;   her  power  to  "defy  the  world  in  arms;"  and 
the  glory  that  would  illumine  her  whole  domain  in  that  near  future,  when 
her   independence  of  the  thralls  of  the  "detested  Constitution"  should  be 
gecarvd.    "  Statesmen,"  released  from  service  in  the  Legislature,  joined  in  this 
missionary  work.     To  the  slaveholders  one  said,  in  a  speech  in  Charleston : — 
"Three  thousand  millions  of  property  is  involved  in  this  question,  and  if  you 
say  at  the  ballot-box  that  South  Carolina  shall  not  secede,  you  put  into 
the  sacrifice  three  thousand  millions  of    your  property.   .  .  .    The   Union 
is  a  dead   carcass,   stinking   in    the    nostrils 
of  the   South.  .  .  .  Ay,    my    friends,    a   few 
weeks  more,  and  you  will  see  floating  from 
the  fortifications    the  ensign  that  now  bears 
.   the  Palmetto,  the  emblem  of  a  Southena  Con- 
federacy."      The     Charleston    Mercury^    c(m- 
dacted,  as  we  have  observed,  by  a  son  of  R. 
B.  Rhett,  called   upon    all   natives  of  South 
'    Carolina  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  to  throw  up    their   commissions,   and 
join  in  the  revolt.    "  The  mother  looks  to  lier 
8ons,"  8aid  this  fiery  organ  of  treason,  **to 
protect  her  from  outrage.  .  .  .  She  is  sick  of 
^e  Union  —  disgusted    with    it,    upon    any 
terms    within     the    range     of     the     widest 
possibility."       The    call    was    responded     to 
^1  the    resignations    of   many    commissions 
^cld  by  South  Carolinians ;  and  the  conspira- 
^^^t  nnable  to  comprehend   a  supreme  love 
^^f  the  Union,  boasted    that  not  a  son   of 
«»at  State  would  prove  loyal  to  the  old  flag.*     They  were  amazed  when 
Patriots  like  Commodore  Shubrick  refused  to  do  the  bidding  of  traitors. 


TUB  PALMBTTO.* 


^  ^.^^*  to  keep  It  bock.  At  the  end  of  almost  four  years  of  war,  the  CharlMton  Mercurj/,  the  Icadinj?  onran 
0^  ^*^llion  from  the  beginning,  declared  [February,  1864]:  **Sonth  Carolina  entered  into  this  strtiprgle /or  no 
5,^j^^  -**^rpow  than  to  maintain  ih«in9Utuiion  of  Slavery.    Southern  independence  has  no  other  object  or 

,    *^9.  .  .  .  Independence  and  Slavery  mast  stand  together  or  fall  together/^ 
Una  •.  -J^*'*  ^'^^  *•'  ****  palm  flunily,  known  as  the  Cabbage  Palmetto^  grows  near  the  shores  of  South  Caro- 


^j?J*^*l  Georgia,  In  great  perfection.    It  is  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  salt  water.    Its  timber  is  rery 
table.     ^^ 


)  in  ail  snbmarlne  oonstractions.    Its  unexpended  young  leaves  form  a  most  delicious  vegetable  for  the 


atthct 


Its  perfect  leaves  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  mats,  baskets,  he.    The  foliage  fonns  a  broad  tuft 


,,.  ..       ^pper  part  of  the  stem.    It  is  the  chief  figure  on  the  seal  of  South  Carolina,  and  has  ever  been  an  emblem 
*'*^,^   Btate. 

-         ^^ne  of  those  who  abandoned  the  flag  was  Lieutenant  J.  R.  IlamiUon,  of  the  Navy,  who,  on  the  14th  of 
^^'^^^l^,  1861,  issued  a  circular  letter  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  his  fellow-ofllcers  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 
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EXCITEMENT  IN  CHARLESTON. 


On  the  16th  of  November,  the  Chancellor  (Dunkin)  of  South  Carolina 
closed  his  court,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when  the  members  should  reas- 
Femble,  it  would  be  "  as  a  court  in  an  independent  State,  and 
that  State  a  member  of  a  Southern  Confederacy."  The  next 
day  was  a  gala  one  in  Charleston.  A  pine  "  liberty-pole,"  ninety 
feet  in  height,  was  erected,  and  a  Palmetto  flag  was  unfurled 
from  its  top — a  white  flag,  with  a  green  Palmetto-tree  in  the 
middle,  and  the  motto  of  South  Carolina : — Aximis  opibusque 
PAR  ATI ;  that  is,  "  Prepared  in  mind  and  resources — ready  to 
give  life  and  property."  It  was  greeted  with  the  roar  of  camion 
a  hundred  times  repeated,  and  the  "  Marseillaise  Hymn  "  by  a 
band.  This  was  followed  by  the  **  Miserere  "  from  **  II  Trova- 
tore,"  played  as  a  requiem  for  the  departedT'nion.  Full  twenty 
thousand  people,  it  is  said,  participated  in  this  ^^inauguration 
of  revolution ;"  and  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Gadsden  invoked  the  bles- 
sing of  God  upon  their  acts.  These  ceremonies  were  followed 
by  speeches  (some  from  Northern  men,  in  Charleston  on  busi- 
ness), in  which  the  people  were  addressed  as  "  Citizens  of  the 
Southern  Republic ;"  and  processionj  filled  the  streets,  bearing 
from  square  to  square  many  banners  with  significant  inscriptions.* 
No  Union  flag  ^as  seen  upon  any  ship  in  the  harbor,  for 
vigilance  committees,  assuming  police  powers,  had  already  been 
formed  in  Charleston  and  other  places,  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  coercion  put  in  practice  against  Union  men  in  the  Slave-labor 
States  immediately  after  Lincoln's  election.' 

These  vigilance  associations  were  in  active  operation  by  the 
close  of  November,  and  before  the  ordinance  of  secession  had 
been  decreed  by  the  Convention,  large  numbers  of  persons  from 
the  North  had  been  arraigned  by  them,  and  banished  from  the 
State,  after  much  suffering,  on  suspicion  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators.  In  some  cases,  where  men  were 
accused  of  being  actual  Abolitionists,  they  were  stripped,  and 
covered  with  tar  an«l  feathers.  These  committees,  with  the 
power  to  torture,  soon  made  the  expressed  sentiment  of  South 
Carolina  "  unanimous  in  favor  of  secession  ;"  and  the  organ  of 
the  conspirators — the  Mercury — was  justified  in  assuring  the  South  Carolinians 
in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Government,  when  calling  them  home, 
that  "  they  need  have  no  more  doubt  of  South  Carolina's  going  out  of  the 


STRKKT  FLAO- 

8T  A  rr." 


falling  upon  them  to  fullow  his  example.  It  was  a  characteristic  pro<luctlon.  After  talking  much  of  "honor,** 
he  thus  counseled  his  ftiends  to  engage  in  plundering  the  Government:—^'  What  the  South  most  asks  of  you  now 
Is,  to  bring  with  you  every  shii>  and  man  you  can.  that  we  may  use  them  against  the  oppressors  of  our  libertlrN 
and  the  enemies  of  our asrcravated  but  united  jicople.*"  At  that  time,  thirty-six  naval  officers,  born  io  SUve- 
labor  States,  had  reslgnetL 

*  On  these  banners  were  the  words:— "South  Carolina  goes  it  alone;*'  -^Goil,  Liberty,  and  the  Stated 
•  South  Carolina  wants  no  Sfripeti  ,•"'  **  Stand  to  your  .irms.  Palmetto  Boys;"  "  Huzza  for  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy;" "Now  or  never,  strike  for  Independence;''  "Good -by,  Yankee  Doodle;''  ^Deatb  to  all  AbolilionisU;** 
"  Let  us  bury  the  Union's  dead  carcass."  Ac 

*  In  this  little  sketch  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St  John  and  St.  Finbar,  mentioBed 
at  near  the  close  of  Chapt^^r  XIII.  of  this  volume. 

*  OrvlUe  J.  Victor,  in  the  first  volume  (|).Hge  4T)  of  his  //wfory  oft^fi  SnuViem  Rthellion  and  Warft»r  Uu 
Union,  cites  the  resolutions  of  the  cilizena  of  Lexington  District,  South  Carolina,  in  forming  a  vlg11ano«i  aMo- 
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XTiii  <:>ii  than  of  the  world's  turning  round.     Eoery  man  that  goes  to  the  Con- 
ren^4tomwill  be  a  pledged  man^'  it  said,  "pledged  for  immediate  separate 
Stat  ^  secession,  in  any  event  ichatever,^^     This  was  before  the  members  of  the 
pro  f>ose(l  convention  had  been  chosen.     The  Southern  Presbyter la7u  a  Xheo- 
logi<5al  work  of  wide  and  powerful  influence,  published  at  Columbia,  said,  on 
the    1  5ti]  of  December, "  It  is  well  known  that  the  members  of  the  Convention 
hare  been  elected  with  the  understanding  and  expectation  that  they  will  dis- 
Folvo  the  relations  of  South  Carolina  with  the  Federal  Union,  immediately  and 
unconditionally.     This  is  a  foregone  conclusion  in  South  Carolina.     It  is  a 
matter  for  devout  thankfulness  that  the  Convention  will  embody  the  very 
lugliest  wisdom  and  character  of  the  State:  private  gentlemen^  judges  of  her 
hifjltest  legal  tribunals^  and  ininisters  of  the   Gos])eL  ....  Before  we  issue 
another  number  of  this  paper  the  deed  may  be  done — the  Union  may  be  dis- 
solved— we  may  have  ceased  to  be  in  the  United  States."     One  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  South  (William  Gilmore  Simms), 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  December  13,"  snid :  "In  ten  days 
more,  South  Carolina  will  have  certainly  seceded ;  and  in  reasonable  interval 
after  that  event,  if  the  forts  in  our  harbor  are  not  surrendered  to  the  State, 
they  will  be  taken."   With  equal  confidence  and  precision  all  the  politicians 
spoke  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  only  a  few  men,  like  the  noble  and 
venerable  Judge  Pettigru  of  Charleston,  gladly  doubted  the  pnccess  of  the 
kindling  revolt,  and  dared  to  say  so.      The  conspirators   had    settled  the 
question  beforehand;   the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  excepting  as 
iiistrnments  employed  to  give  to  the  work  of  these  men  the  appearance  of  its 
having  been  done  "  according  to  due  forms  of  law." 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  in  regular  session  on  the  26th  of 
November;  and  on  the  10th  of  December  it  chose  Francis  W.  Pickens  to 
he  Governor  of  the  State.  That  body  was  greeted  with  the  most  cheering 
news  of  the  spreading  of  secession  sentiments,  like  a  fierce  conflagration,  all 
over  the  Slave-labor  States;  and  Governor  Gist,  in  his  farewell  message, 
intended  as  much  for  the  Convention  as  the  Legislature,  stimulated  it  to  revo- 
Wonary  action.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  quickly  arranged  and  efficient 
measures  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  afraid  of  the  return  of  calm 
thought  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  *'  The  delay  of  the  Convention,"  he 
said,  "for  a  single  week  to  pass  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  will  have  a 
hlighting  and  chilling  influence  upon  the  other  States.  He  hoped  that,  by 
the  28th  of  December,  "  no  flag  but  the  Palmetto  would  float  over  any  part 
of  South  Carolina."  Pickens,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Congress  ten  consecutive  years,*  and  minister  to  the 
•     Russian  Court  by  Buchanan's  appointment,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Gist ; 


^M>,a8  a  fair  example  of  the  pow«»r  conferred  upon  these  self-constitnted  griiArdians  of  "Southern  Elirhta." 
j^J  provided  fur  monthly  meetinps  of  the  officera,  who  should  have  full  p«)wer  to  decide  all  canes  that  might 
w  brousrhl  before  them,  which  decisions  should  be  ** final  and  conclusive;''  that  the  president  should  op- 
NntM  many  captains  of  patrol  of  five  men  as  he  mijrht  think  necessary ;  that  the  patnd  companies  should  have 
Pwer  to  arrest  all  suspicions  white  persons,  and  bring  them  before  the  Executive  Committee  for  trial;  that 
'«y  itflod  pledged  to '•put  down  all  negro  preachings,  prayer-meetings, and  all  oonsrreeations  of  negroes  that 
■"•y  be  considered  unlawftilby  the  patrol  companies;"  that  these  companies  should  have  the  power  to  correct 
■"^ipaniah  all  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes,  as  they  may  deem  proper;  that  they  should  give 
'^*ci>I  pts«e»;  that  every  person  should  bo  requested  to  sign  the  resolution*,  and  thus  sanction  them :  that  all 
*l»oreftj»e  to  do  duty,  when  called  uiwn,  should  be  reported ;  and  that  all  peddlers  should  be  prohibited  tntm 
I^'^Bg  through  the  country,  unless  duly  authorized  to  do  so. 
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and  he  entered  into  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  with  all  the  powers  that 
he  possessed.  * 

The  members  of  the  Convention  were  chosen  on  the  3d  of  December, 

Not  one  had  been  nominated  who  was 

opposed    to    secession;     and 

seoibled  in  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Columbia,  they  were  all  of  one  mind 
in  relation  to  the  main  question.  David 
F.  Jamison,  a  delegate  from  Barnwell 
District,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman. 
He  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  coun- 
seled the  members  to  beware  of  outside 
pressure,  and  disputations  among  them- 
selves. He  trusted  that  the  door  was 
now  forever  closed  "from  any  further 
connection  with  our  Northern  confeder- 
ates;"   and    then,   either    icnorantly    or 

DAVID  F.   JA^llSON.  ^        '  '  &  J 

wickedly,  asserted  that  "  every  Northern 
State"  had  trampled  the  Constitution  under  foot,  "  by  placing  on  their  books 
statutes  nullifying  the  laws  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  !"^  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  could  offer  them  nothing  better,  in  inaugurating  such 
a  movement,  than  the  words  of  Danton  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  :  "  To  dare  I  and  again  to  dare  I  and  without  end  to  dare  I" 

A  difficulty  now  presented  itself  A  motion  was  made,  by  Charles  G. 
Memminger,  to  receive  the  credentials  and  swear  in  the  members.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Constituticm  of  South  Carolina  provided  that  they  should, 
on  such  an  occasion,  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  "  But  we  have  come  here,"  said  ex-Govenior  Adams,  the  discoverer 
of  this  lion  in  the  way,  "  to  break  down  a  government,  not  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  it."  The  difficulty  was  a  slight  one,  in  the  opinion  of  lawless  men. 
What  did  they  care  for  mii/  constitutions  ?  There  Avas,  to  them,  no  sanctity 
in  oaths;  and  so  they  formed  their  Convention  without  oaths,  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina.  They  elected  their  temporary  chairman 
permanent  President  of  their  body,  and  appointed  B.  F.  Arthur  the  clerL 
They  well  knew  that  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  declared  their 
Convention,  when  organized,  to  be  an  unlawful  assemblage,  and  tliat  their 
acts  could  have  no  legal  effect.  If  secession  had  been  lawful,  the  ordinances 
of  those  usurpers  were  never  legally  binding  upon  a  soul  on  the  earth. 

If  those  men  had  no  respect  for  written  constitutions,  they  had  for  the 
unwritten  and  inexorable  laws  of  being,  and  beetled  their  menaces.  They 
were  about  to  proceed  in  their  revolutionary  schemes,  after  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Breaker  had  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  upon  their  proposed 
work,  when  intelligence  came  that  the  small-pox  was  raging  as  an  epidemic 
in  Columbia.  Men  who  were  professedly  ready  to  die  for  the  cause  turned 
pale  at  the  message,  and  proposed  an  immediate  flight,  by  railway,  to 
Charleston.      William  Porcher  Miles,  just  from  his  abandoned  seat  in  Con- 


*  Soe  a  refutation  of  this  misstatement  in  notS  1,  page  GS,  concerning  Personal  Libert/  Lavrs. 
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gr^is«,  who  feared  public  ridicule  more  than  the  contagion,  begged  them  not 

to "d«e.     "  We  shall  be  sneered  at,"  he  said,     "It  will  be  asked  on  all  sides, 

*l8.       this  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina?'    They  are  prepared  to  face  the 

wo^rld,  but  they  run  away  from  small-pox."     lie  was  afraid  of  an  hour's 

deLsa^j^  in  their  treasonable  work.     He  said  that  the  last  thing  urged  upon  him 

by  O^ongressmen  from  the  Cotton-producing  States,  when  he  left  Washington, 

wJLss    to  take  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union  instantly.     "  Now,  Sir,"  he  said, 

"  Tiirlien  the  news  reaches  Washington  that  we  have  met  here,  that  a  panic 

aro^c  about  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  city,  and  that  we  forthwith  scam- 

per-^^  off  to  Charleston,  the  effect  would  be  a  little  ludicrous."    The  "  chivalry 

of  South  Carolina"  did  "scamper  off  to  Charleston"  the  next 

moiming,*  where  they  were  received  with  military  honors,  and  at  •^«<»J^''^®» 

foil  IT  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  re-assembled  in  Institute  HalL 

-At  the  evening  session  in  Columbia, 
bef<>re  their  flight,  John  A.  Elmore,  of 
Ala.'bama,  and  Charles  E.  Hooker,  of 
Mississippi,  were  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vex t.ion  as  commissioners  from  their 
re»j>cctive  States.  They  successively 
addressed  the  Convention  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  seces- 
sion of  the  State ;  and  so  anxious  was 
Go^r^rnorMoorp,  of  Alabama,  that  South 
Carolina  should  not  delay  a  moment,  for 
fear  of  the  people,  that  he  telegraphed 
to  Ehnore  as  follows :— "  Tell  the  Con- 
vention to  listen  to  no  proposition  of 
^^xxpromise  or  delay." 

On  assembling  at  Charleston,  the  Convention  proceeded  at  once  to  busi- 
ness. They  appointed*  one  Committee  to  draft  an  ordinance  ^^ » December  la 
8ec^8sion ;'  another  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
Soiithern  States  ;'  another  to  draft  a  declaration  of  the  causes  that  impelled 
*"<i  justified  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  ;*  and  five  others,  consisting  of 
'^'ii^teen  persons  each,  and  entitled,  respectively,  "Committee  on  the  Message 
^^  t,lie  President  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  property;"  "Committee  on 
*^l«tions  with  the  Slaveholding  States  of  North  America ;"  "  Committee  on 
*^^«gn  Relations ;"  "  Committee  on  Commercial  Relations  and  Postal 
'^'""K'^ngements ;"  and  "  Coranuttee  on  the  Constitution  of  this  State." 

Judge  Magrath  moved  to  refer  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  so  much  of 
"j"^^dent  Buchanan's  Message  as  related  to  the  property  of  the  United  States 
^^l^n  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  instruct  them  to  report  "  of  what 
^Qcsl:^  property  consists,  how  acquired,  and  whether  the  purpose  for  which  it 
^^-^   so  acquired  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  after  the  State  of  South 

^      Tkt  American  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1S61,  i>age  649. 

This  committee  waa  composed  of  John  A.  Inglis,  Robert  Bornvrcll  lihott,  James  Chcsnut,  Jr.,  James  L. 
^^'»    ^Xlaxcy  Gregg,  Benjamin  Fanouil  Duncan,  and  W.  Ferguson  Ilutson. 

^   This  committee  was  composed  of  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  John  Alfred  Calhoun,  W.  P.  Flnlcy,  I«iac  D. 
^^^**>ii,  W.  F  Do  Saussnrc,  Langdon  Chevcs,  and  Merriclc  E.  Carn. 

'^  This  committee  was  composed  of  C.  G.  Memmijiger,  F.  U.  Wanlluw,  R.  W.  Barnwell,  .r.  P.  Richardson, 
^  ^^-  Ratledge,  J.  E.  Jenkins,  and  P.  E.  Dnncan. 


,,j  WILLIAM   rORCnCK  MILRS. 
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Carolina  shall  have  seceded,  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the 
State ;  also,  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  not  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  value  of  the  share  thereof  to  which  South  Carolina  would  be 
entitled  upon  an  equitable  division  thereof  among  the  United  States."  The 
President,  he  said,  had  affirmed  it  to  be  his  high  duty  to  protect  the  national 
property  in  South  Carolina,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation  within  its 
borders.  "  He  says  he  has  no  constitutional  powers,"  said  Magrath,  "  to 
coerce  South  Carolina,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  denies  to  her  the  right  of 
secession."  He  was  afraid  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  coerce  the 
Commonwealth,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  United 
States  within  its  limits,  and  he  wanted  to  test,  at  the  very  threshold  of  their 
deliberations,  the  accuracy  of  the  President's  logic. 

This  brought  out  William  Porcher  Miles,  who  assured  the  Convention 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  President 
Buchanan.  There  was  not  the  least  danger  of  his  sending  any  re-enforcements 
to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  (Miles)  and  some  of  his 
*^*i86o^^^*  colleagues,  he  said,  had  conversed  with  the  President*  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  verbally  and  in  writing  admonished  him,  that  if  he 
should  attempt  to  send  a  solitary  soldier  to  those  forts,  the  instant  the  intelli- 
f  gence  reached  South  Carolina,  the  people  would  forcibly  storm  and  capture 
them.  They  assured  him  that  they  would  take  good  care  to  give  that  infor- 
mation to  the  people,  and  that  they  had  sources  of  information  at  Washington 
(the  traitorous  Secretary  of  War  ?)  w^hich  made  it  impossible  for  an  order  for 
the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  be  issued,  without  their  knowing  it.  They 
further  said  to  the  President,  that  "  a  bloody  result  would  follow  the  sending 
of  troops  to  those  forts ;"  and  at  his  request  they  assured  him,  in  writing, 
that  in  their  opinion  there  would  be  no  movement  toward  seizing  them  by 
South  Carolinians  before  an  offer  should  be  made,  by  an  accredited  repre- 
sentative»  to  negotiate  "for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments;  provided,  that  no  re-enforcements 
should  bo  sent  into  those  forts."  There  was,  he  siid,  "a  tacit,  if  not  an 
actual  agreement,"  between  the  President  and  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
in  Congress,'  that  the  relative  military  condition  should  remaii\the  same,  while 
each  party  forbore  hostile  movements.  This  statement  of  Miles  satisfied 
the  Convention  that  they  might  play  treason  to  their  hearts'  content  until  the 
4th  of  March ;  provided,  they  kept  violent  hands  off  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  denied  that  he 
ever  gave  such  pledge,  and  pronounced  the  accusation  untrue,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was. 

After  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred,  which  proposed  a  Provisional 
Government  for  the  Slave-labor  States  that  might  secede,  on  the  basis  of  the 
National  Constitution ;  also,  to  send  Commissioners  to  Washington  to 
negotiate  for  the  cession  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina;  and  the  election  of  five  delegates,  to  meet  others 
from    Slave-labor  States,   for    the    purpose   of  forming    a    Southern    Con- 


*  Tho  writtpn  communications  to  the  Prcsiilent  wer«  sigrned  by  the  followinsr  nnmcd  persons,  then  Rcpr<»- 
nentatives  in  Congress  fn^m  South  Carolina:— John  McQueen,  William  Porcher  Miles,  M.  L.  Bonbarn,  W.  W. 
Boyce,  and  Lawrenc*^  M.  Keitt. 
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federacy,  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  of  secession 
reported.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  December.  Their  report,  submitted  by 
>Ir.  Inglis,  was  very  brief,  and  embodied  the  draft  of  an  ordinance,  in  the 
following  words: — 

**  Wb,  the  People  of  tbe  State  op  South  Carolina,  in  Convention 
assembled,  do  declabe  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  convention,  on  thb 
Twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

SEVEN   hundred   AND    EIGHTY-EIGHT,    WHEREBY   THE    CONSTITUTION    OF  THE 

United  States  was  ratified,  and  also  aix  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of 
THE  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  ratifying  Amendments  op  the 
SAID  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Union  now  subsist- 
ing between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of 
THE  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 


nONATURKS  or  TDB  COXMITTKB  OIT  BEGUSIOX  OKDDrAirCK. 

This  ordinance  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  nnanimoas  voice  of  the 
Convention.  The  hour  when  the  important  event  occurred  was  a  quarter 
before  one  o'clock.  The  number  of  votes  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
W'.  p.  De  Saussure  immediately  moved  that  the  Convention  shouM  maroh  in 
procession  from  St.  Andrew's  Hall,'  where  they  had  held  their  sessions  since 
the  19th,  to  Institute  Hall,  and  there,  at  seven  o'cloqjc  in  the  evening,  in  the 
presence  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  and  of  the  people,  sign  the 
ordinance.  The  Governor,  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  several 
®*^''gymen  were  specially  invited  to  bo  present  at  the  solemn  act — "the 
^^t  act  of  deliverance  and  Liberty." 

The  cry  at  once  went  out: — "  Tue  Union  is  disaolved!     T^ie  Union  U 


^  Soepiige2& 
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dissolved P^  An  itnmense  crowd  in  fro^J  of  the  Hall  caught  up  the  words 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  they  went  from  lip  to  lip,  until  the  whole 
city  was  alive  with  emotion.  A  placard  printed  at  the  Mercury  office,  half 
an  hour  after  the  vote  was  taken,  bearing  a  copy  of  the  ordinance,  and  the 
words,  in  large  letters.  The  Union  is  Dissolved  !  was  scattered  broad-cast 
over  the  town,  and  diffused  universal  joy.  Groups  gathered  in  many  places 
to  hear  it  read;  and  from  each  went  up  shout  after  phout,  which  attested  the 
popular  satisfaction.  All  business  was  suspended.  The  streets  of  Charleston 
were  filled  with  excited  people  huzzaing  for  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
several  women  made  a  public  display  of  their  so-called  patriotism,  by  appeal^ 
ing  on  the  crowded  side-walks  with  "secession  bonnets,"*  the  invention  of  a 
Northern  milliner  in  Charleston.  Small  Palmetto  flags,  with  a  lone  star  on 
each,  fluttered  with  white  handkerchiefs  out  of  many  a  window,  and  large 

ones  waved  over  every  public  and  many 
private  buildings.  The  bells  of  the 
churches  rang  out  merry  peals ;  and  these 
demonstrations  of  delight  were  accom- 
panied by  the  roar  of  cannon.  Some 
enthusiastic  young  men  went  *to  the 
church-yard  where  the  remains  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  reposed,  and  there,  with 
singular  njipropriateness,  they  formed  a 
circle  around  his  tomb,  and  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  devote  their  "  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  to  the 
"  cause  of  South  Carolina  independence."* 
And  Paul  H.  Hayne,  author  of  "The 
Temptations  of  Venus"  and  other  poems, 
inspired  by  the  occasion,  produced,  before 
ho  slept  that  night,  a  "Soncf  of  Deliverance,"  in  which  is  the  following 
allusion  to  South  Carolina  and  her  position : — 


CALHOUN'S  TOMB   IN  ST.   PHILIPS  ClirRCUTAKD. 


"  See !  see !  they  quail  and  cry ! 

The  dogs  of  Rapine  fly, 
Struck  by  the  terror  of  her  mien,  her  glance  of  lightning  fire  I 

And  the  mongrel,  hurrying  pack 

In  whimpering  fear  fall  back. 
With  the  sting  of  bnflied  hatred  hot,  and  the  rage  of  false  desire. 

O,  glorious  Mother  Land ! 

In  thy  presence,  stem  and  grand. 
Unnumbered  fading  hopes  rebloom,  and  faltering  hearts  grow  brave, 

And  a  consentaneous  shout 

To  the  answering  heavens  rings  out—       ^ 
'  Oflf  with  the  livery  of  disgrace,  the  baldric  of  the  Slave !' " 


»  This  bonnet  was  compo8«>d  of  white  nnd  black  Ooorsfia  c«>tton.  the  streamers  ornamented  with  1^»1- 
nietto-trees  and  a  lonu  star,  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  while  the  plumes  were  formed  of  white  and  black 
worsted. 

•  At  one  time,  daring  the  civil  war,  when  It  was  bcllcrod  that  the  Nutlonal  troops  would  take  poBseision 
of  Charleston,  three  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  professing  to  have  fears  that  the  invaders  might.  In  their  anger 
and  Eeal,  desecrate  h\»  tomb,  and  scatter  his  remains  to  the  winds,  removed  them  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 
Thej  were  replaced  after  the  war.  The  recumbent  slab  over  the  grave,  which  bears  the  single  word  •*CALnorM,'' 
was  much  broken  by  his  admirers,  who  carried  away  small  pieces  as  relics  and  mementoes. 
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The  telegraph  instantly  sent  its  swifl  messages  with  the  intelligence  to 

cT^i^j  accessible    part  of   the    Republic;    and    within  twenty-four    hours 

aft^T  the   passage  of   the  ordinance,    the   nation   was    profoundly  moved 

hy   tJiis  open  revolutionary  act.     TJiree  days  afterward,  a  railway  train  came 

in.  fVom  Savannah  with  twenty  delegates  from  an  organization  there,  known 

a^  t;lie  '*Son8  of  the  South."    They  represented,  they  said,  "  three  hundred 

auci    fifty  gentlemen  in  Georgia,"  and  were  authorized  to  offer  their  sei-vices 

to     t,he  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  aid  in  *'  maintaining  lier  noble  and 

irftdopendent  position."     They  brought  with  them  the  banner  of  their  associa- 

t^ion,  which  was  white,  with  the  device  of  a  Palmetto-tree,  having  its  trunk 

ex:^t,x<rined  by  a  rattle-snake ;    also,  five  stars  and  a  crescent,  and  the  words, 

**  Sbparate  State  Action." 

At  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  the  Convention  took  a  recess,  and  while 

leaving  St.  Andrew's  Hall   and    going    in    irregular    procession    through 

Sroad   Street,   to   dinner,   they    were    cheered    by   the  populace,   and  the 

cHimes  of  St.  Michael's  ordinance,  which,  in  the 

Protestant      Episcopal  j^MV^HM^^  mean   time,  had   been 

Church*   pealed    forth  j^^^^^^^J^^j^^       engrossed  on  a  sheet 

^•'Auld     Lang    Syne"      J^^^^S^^^^^^^L      ^^  parchment  twenty- 

and    other    airs.       At    m^f  ^^sSB^^y^^    ^^^     ^^     tbii-ty-three 

seven  o'clock  they  re-    Wl    /       '    '^J^      \   |H    inches  in  size,  with  the 

assembled  in  the  great    w.  ,\    "-"  '"-Sfe  -""^^IK'W    S^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    South 

ball  of  the  South  Caro-     l^^^^^^^^^^^H     Carolina  attached.  The 

Una     Institute,*    after-     ^^^^Srr^SS^f^^^j^      Governor      and      his 

ward  known  as '' Seces*      ^j^^^j^TET^^^yir^         Council,      and      both 

sion     Hall,"    for    the  ^^feiss^^^^  branches  cT  the  Legis- 

parpose  of  signing  the  mal  or  south  Carolina.  j^^^j.^    ^^^.^     present, 

anci   the  remainder  of  the  hall  not  occupied  by  the  Convention  and  those 

State  officials,  was  crowded  densely  with  the  men  and  women  of  Charleston. 

Bact  of  the  President's  chair  was  suspended  a  banner,  a  copy  of  which, 

^n  miniature,  is  given  on  the  next  page.^    It  was  a  significant  object  for  the 

wntcmplation  of  the  excited  multitude.     On  each  side  of  the  platform  on 

^hioh  sat  the  President  stood  a  real  Palmetto-tree,  that  had  been  brought 

'D  ft>T  the  occasion. 


*     St  Michfiers  is  one  of  the  oldont,  if  not  the  oldest  Chnrch  in  Charleston,  and  the  bells  chimed  for  the 

Qnboi^  parpote  menUuned  in  the  text  hare  interesting  historical  association^.    When  an  attack  on  Charleston 

^**    ^^pected,  in  ITTfi,  the  church  spire,  which  was  white,  and  was  visible  from  some  disUnce  at  sea,  was 

l*'"»tt,^*^  black,  that  the  enemy  might  not  see  it  as  a  beactm.    It  was  a  mistake,  for  it  was  thon  more  prominent 

J^   ^>rer  against  a  light  gray  sky.    When  the  British  finally  took  possession  of  tlie  city,  in  the  spring  of  ITSO,  the 

bella   of  gt^  Michaers  were  sent  to  London  as  spoils  of  victory.    The  merchants  of  that  city  jiurchttsed  them,  and 

^^  «*«dthem  to  the  church,  where  they  chimed  and  chimed,  until  the  conspirators  now  bclioved  they  had  sounded 

r*  ^^^^ath-koell  of  the  Union,  which  its  vestry,  in  1776,  zealously  assisted  to  create.    St  Michaers  spire  wai  the 

■"'P*^^   for  General  Qillmore's  great  mortar,  called  "The  Swamp  Angel,"  during  his  long  siege  of  Charleston,  in 

*  ■^'^^ter  years  of  the  civil  war.    It  was  afterward  found  that  a  shell  from  the  "'  AngeP  had  gone  through  the 

[JJT^^  ami,  atriking  the  tablet  of  the  Commandments  on  the  wall,  effaced  every  one  of  them  but  these  :— 

^*=**^i  Shalt  not  steal"    "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.''    So  declarc<l  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Inde- 

^**'*^^^»t,  who  professed  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  effects  of  the  shell. 

^    See  page  19. 

This  bonner  Is  composed  of  cotton  cloth,  with  devices  painted  in  water-colors,  by  a  Charleston  artist 
"J"*^^  Alexander.    The  base  of  the  design  is  a  mass  of  broken  and  disordered  blocks  of  stone,  on  each  of  which  are 
^^me  and  arms  of  a  Free-labor  State.    Rising  from  this  mass  are  seen  two  columns  of  i)erfect  and  symmetri- 
es ^lodss  of  atone,  connected  by  an  arch  of  the  same  material,  on  each  of  which,  fifteen  in  number,  are  seen  the 
■"**•  and  ooat-of*arms  of  a  Slave-labor  State.    South  Carolina  forms  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  on  which  stands 
^^^n'  statue  of  Calhoan  leaning  upon  the  tmnk  of  a  Palmetto-tree,  and  disphiying,  to  spectators,  a  scroll,  on 
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The  ceremony  of  signing  the  ordinance  commenced  at  the  appointed 
hour.  *'The  scene  was  one  profoundly  grand  and  impressive,"  said  the 
C/uirleston  Mercury^  the  next  morning.     "  There  were  a  people  assembled 


B-  U  1  L  T         r  R  O  P^^        r^T,       RJJIHS. 


BAXXKB  OF  TUB  SOl'TII  CAROLINA  COMVEXTIOX. 


through  their  liighest  representatives — men,  most  of  them,  upon  whose  heads 
the  snows  of  sixty  winters  Iiad  been  shed — patriarchs  in  age^-dignitaries  of 
the  land — the  high-priests  of  the  Church  of  Christ — reverend  statesmen — 


which  are  the  wo^d^  "Truth,  Jnstlcc,  and  the  Constltntlop."  On  one  side  of  Calhoun  is  an  allcfr^riCAl  flfrnre 
of  Fait\,  aii(l.on  the  other  side,  of  //ojte.  Beyond  each  of  these  is  the  figure  of  a  North  American  Indian  arnictl 
with  a  rifle.  In  the  space  formed  by  the  two  columns  and  the  arch,  is  the  device  on  the  seal  and  flaff  of  Booth 
Carolina,  namely,  a  Palmetto-tree  with  a  rattlesnake  colled  an>und  its  trunk,  and  at  its  base  a  park  of  cannon, 
and  some  emblems  of  the  State  commerce.    On  a  scroll  fluttering  fW>m  the  body  of  the  tree  are  the  words. 
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at\6L  the  wise  judges  of  the  law.  In  the  midsj  of  deep  silence,  an  old  man, 
witH  bowed  form  and  hair  as  white  as  snow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachinan,  advanced 
for'ward  with  upraised  hands,  in  prayer  to  Almiglity  God  for  His  blessing 
and  favor  on  this  great  act  of  His  people  about  to  be  consummated.  The 
mrliole  assembly  at  once  rose  to  its  feet,  and,  with  hats  off,  listened  to  the 
touching  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events." 

-A.t  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  when  the  signatures  had  all  been 
ui&jced  by  the  members,  whose  names  were  called  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
trict:^,^  the  President  of  the  Convention  (Jamison)  stopped  forward,  exhibited 


•*  Southern  Republic"    Over  the  whole  design,  on  the  segment  of  a  circle,  are  flflcen  stars,  the  then  number  of 
Hl&ve-l^>or  States    Underueoth  all,  in  larj^o  letters,  are  the  words.  Built  from  the  Uuins. 

This  picture,  painted  for  the  South  C'arollna  Convention,  and  untler  the  direction  of  it:(  leaders,  isa  remark- 

».ble  testimony  concerning  the  real  intentions  of  the  conspirators  at  iJ»o  bei;lnning,  which  they  continually 

attempted  to  conceal  beneath  the  mantle  of  hyiM)crisy.     It  wns  desisrned  and  ijainte<I  before  any  ordinance 

of  sec«;sslon  had  been  adopted,  or  any  •unvention  for  the  puri>ose  had  been  held  in  any  State  excepting  South 

Carolina^  and  yet  it  foreshadows  their  grand  plan,  well  understood  by  the  conspirators  in  all  of  the  Slave-labor 

States,  (o/ay  C\e  Republic  in  ruins,  and  upon  ihoite  ruins  to  construct  an  enijure  whose  "  corner-stone  "  should 

be  If KGao  LABOREKs  IN  PRRPETt'AL  AND  HOPELESS  SLAVKRT.    It  was  their  intention  to  cast  down  and  break  in 

Viecos  the  Frce-lalwr  State^  and  build  the  new  structure  wholly  of  Slave-labor  States,  most  of  which  were 

1uit>wn  to  be,  at  that  time,  hostile  to  the  disunion  schemes  of  the  South  Can)lina  politicians.    The  egotism  and 

UTo^ance  of  these  politicians  is  most  conspicuously  shown  in  raakin:;  South  Carolina  not  only  the  key  stono  of 

tbe  arch,  with  its  revered  Calhoun  as  the  surmounting  figure— in  heraMic  language,  the  symbolizing  crest  of 

tiie  device — ^but  in  giving  as  the  prominent  feature  of  the  affair  the  palmetto,  snake,  Jbc,  which  are  the  chosen 

insignia  of  the  power  of  the  State.    It  said  plainly  to  the  fifteen  Slave-labor  States,  ''South  Carolina  is  to  be 

the  head  and  heart  of  the  new  Confe«leracy ;  the  Dictator  and  Umpire."    The  banner  was  intended  as  a  menaco 

»Dd  a  prophecy.     n<»w  the  events  of  four  succeeding  years  rebuked  the  arrogant  false  prophets !     Most  of  the 

Slave-labor  States  were  In  ruins,  and  South  Carolina,  that  was  to  be  the  key -stone  of  the  new  and  magnificent 

«nictare.  was  the  weakest  and  most  absolutely  ruined  of  all.    This  banner  is  now  (1SG5)  in  the  possession  of 

John  S.  n.  Fogsr,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.    It  was  presented  by  the  painter  to  John  F.  Kennard,  of  Charleston,  who, 

*ft«.T  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  sent  it  t  >  Dr.  Fogg,  by  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fogg,  who  was  then 

^ting  in  Charleston.    I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fogg  for  a  sketch  of  the  banner,  kindly  mado  for  my  use  by  J.  M. 

Chorch,  of  Boston. 

*Th«  signatures  were  written  In  five  columns,  and  in  the  following  order:—      • 


*'  D.  F.  Jamison,  Delegate  from  Barnwell,  and  President  of  the  Convention. 


Tb«ww  ChHn  Porrio. 

1  H.   WllOTu 
*^*.   ThoBMnn. 

**■    A.fmlCttb.un. 
^   Uaid  Middleioo. 
*^i*«»»ln  E.  SeMioiM. 
^•K.   WWtoer.     ' 
'"*•   twOrr. 


iIb  FnMUilin  M«a'd;n 

^  Mtiam  Awr,  Jr. 
'*•  ^•r««MM  rial.?. 

f*^^***!!!  W.  Uwlon. 

**^*»^   Woodfc 
*  ^    I>iii>ov»nU 

'J'l'*'*^   JMkrni. 
];•  P*»»«;kney  Shinrler. 
^^   I*.  B«»e.«. 
**»   1*.  Riehanliua. 


J*  «-  Ingnm. 
^  W.  CborW.. 

*-«  1>.  WHmi. 

Ftwci«  Hafh  Wtrdtaw. 


R.  O.  M.  Danorait. 
Jnmei  Pamiiia  Carrv]1. 
Wllllatn  Gretn;. 
Andrew  J.  HAinmand. 
J:iiii«a  Tompkins. 
Jftmr*  C.  Sin\  y. 
JUin  Hugh  Mciui*. 
WillUna  Strolb«r  LyVk 
H'-nry  Campbell  D«vls. 
Jobn  Baehannn. 
J^mm  C.  Funnan. 
P.  E.  Duncan. 
W.  K.  Biatey. 
Jninea  Harrison. 
W.  IL  CampUll. 
T.  J.  Witbrrfc 
Jnmes  Cbmnat,  Jr. 
Joftopli  BrvNard  Kerahaw. 
Tbomat  W.  Bealy. 
Wllllom  I.  E  1^ 
TL  L.  Crawfi.nl. 
W.  C.  Camibrn. 
D.  P.  RnbliuM.n, 
H.  E.  YoonfT. 
IL  W.  Garlnrton. 
J.>hM  D.  Williama. 
W.  D.  Wat.. 
Th.«.  Wer. 
IL  I.  Caashman. 
Jobn  C  G<>lf:vr. 
Paul  QnflltlfUum. 
W.  a  Rnwell. 
Chwley  D.  Evana. 
Wm.  W.  HarllM. 


A.  W.  B«th«a. 
E.  W.  Goodwin. 
William  D.  Jvbnwm. 
A!ex.  WLsod. 
John  P.  K  nar.!. 
Riibert  MiHTinan. 
J(M«ph  CaldwelU 
Simon  Fair. 
Tbomat  Worth  Glover. 
Lawrence  M.  K^UL 
Donald  Rowe  Bkrion. 
William  Hunter. 
Andrew  F.  Luia. 
Rob't  A.  Thom|'ei>n. 
WlillMm  &  Grivham. 
John  Maxwell. 
John  E.  Frwnpton. 
W.  Ferifiiaon  Hutann. 
W.  F.  De  .Satuanre. 
WillUm  Hopklna. 
Jamet  H.  Adama. 
Mazry  Orcgnr. 
John  H.  Kinaler. 
Epbralm  M.  C!ark. 
Alex.  H.  Brown. 
E.  &  P.  Belllngier. 
Merrick  E.  Cam. 
E.  R.  Henderaun. 
Peter  Siokea. 
Daniel  Find. 
David  C.  Appleby. 
R.  W.  Barnwell. 
Joa.  Dan'l  Poj*. 
C  P.  Brown. 


John  M.  Shinirler. 
Daniel  Dn  Pr^ 
A.  Maryck. 
William  Cain. 
P.  O.  Snowiipn. 
Gc'oge  W.  Seabruitk. 
John  Jenkins. 
R.  G.  Davant. 

E.  M.  Seabro..k. 
Jobn  J.  Wannnroaker. 
Eliaa  B.  Srott. 

Joa.  E.  Jenkina. 
Langdon  Chevea. 
<>eorde  Rhodoa. 
A.  G.  Magrath. 
Wm.  Porcber  Milea. 
John  Townaend. 
Robert  N.  Gotirdin. 
1 1.  W.  Conner. 
Theodore  D.  Wamer. 
R.  Barnwell  RheU. 
C  O.  M-'mminifcr. 
Gabriel  ManigaulU 
John  Jnliua  Pringle  Smith, 
laaae  W.  Hayiie. 
Jn.  H.  IIoncHir. 
Richard  Di  Treviile. 
Thomaa  M.  Hanckel. 
A.  W.  Bumrf. 
Tbomaa  Y.  Simona. 
Artemaa  T.  Dnrby. 
L.  W.  Sprntt. 
Williama  Middlcton. 

F.  D.  Riebardaon. 


R  TL  Riillc.life. 
Edward  M'Crady. 
Francia  L  Porcber. 
T.  Lb  Gourdin. 
John  S.  P.ilmrr. 
J  ihn  L.  Nowell. 
Jobn  S.  O'Hear. 
John  G.  Landruin. 
a  a  Foater. 
Beiyainin  F.  KilKora. 
Jamea,H.  Curliale. 
Simpeon  Bobo. 
William  Curtia. 
H.  D.  Green. 
MaUiew  P.  Mayea. 
Thomaa  Reeae  Enirliah,  8r. 
Albertua  Cbainlirra  Spiiin. 
J.  .M.  Godb«rry. 
H.  SIma. 
Wm.  H.  Glat. 
Jomea  Jeflerieik 
Anthony  W.  Dotier. 
Jobn  G.  Preaaley. 
R.  C.   Ln^n. 
Francia  S.  Parker. 
Benj.  Faneuil  Dank'n. 
Sami  Taylor  Atkinaon. 
Alex.  .M.   Foraler. 
Wm.  Blackbnm  Wilaon. 
Rcibert  T.  Allla  n. 
Samuel  Ratnev. 
A.  Baxter  Springe. 
A.  L  Barroo. 


F.  Akthcb,  Clerk  of  the  Convention.  ** 


i 
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the  instrument  to  the  people,  read  it,  and  then  said,  ^^The  Ordinance  of 
Secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  I  proclaim  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina an  Independent  Commonwealth/'  He  then  handed  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  be  placed  for  preservation  in  the  archives  of  South  Carolina, 
at  Columbia.  A  great  shout  of  exultation  went  up  from  the  multitude,  and  at 
a  little  after  nine  o'clock  the  Convention  adjourned  until  the  next  day.  TTie 
audience  then  despoiled  the  two  Palmetto-trees  at  the  platform  of  their 
foliage,  every  leaf  of  which  was  borne  aw^ay  as  a  memorial  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  question  immediately  arose  in  the  Convention,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  "How  does  this  affect  the  public  officers  in  this 
State  ?"  It  was  an  important  question.  There  was  no  precedent  on  record. 
All  felt  tliat  the  question  must  be  immediately  answered,  or  there  would  be 
chaos.  An  ordinance  was  oflfered  which  provided  for  the  continuance  in 
office,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  of  col- 
lectors of  customs,  postmasters,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  within  the  limits  of  South  Carohna,  as  agents  of  that  State 
alone,  until  the  Legislature,  or  other  competent  body,  should  provide  other- 
wise. This  elicited  debate.  Judge  Magrnth  wished  immediate  action,  for, 
to  his  understanding,  there  was  then  no  collector  of  a  port  or  a  ]>ostma8ter 
in  all  South  Carolina.  The  authority  of  every  officer  in  that  State,  appointed 
by  the  National  Government,  was  extinguished  by  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion ;  and  he  was  for  making  provisional  arrangements  for  carrying  on 
government  in  the  lone  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Gregg  believed  that,  with  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
all  the  laws  of  Congress,  in  South  Carolina,  fell  to  the  ground  instantly. 
"There  is  now,"  he  .said,  "no  law  on  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  duties 
in  South  Carolina,  now  that  we  have  accomplished  the  tcork  of  forty  year 9^^ 
— "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  our  Government,"  said 
Mr.  Hayne.  "The  Legislature,"  ho  contended,  was  competent  to  declare 
"what  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  continued,  and  what  not." — ^*'A11 
the  revenue  and  postal  laws,"  repeated  Mr.  Gregg,  "  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession."  Mr.  Cheves  declared,  to  avoid 
inconvenience  to  the  people,  temporary  arrangements  must  be  adopted  for 
carrying  on  the  Government.  "An  immense  chasm,"  he  said,  "has  been 
made  in  law."  Mr.  Miles  said  that  they  must  prevent  confusion  and  anarchy 
in  the  derangement  of  governmental  affairs,  and  that  "  things  must  for  the 
present  remain  in  statu  quo^  or  confusion  will  arise." 

Mr.  Mazyck  agreed  with  Cheves  and  others,  that  the  duties  of  collectors 
and  postmasters  in  South  Carolina  were  extinguished.  He  was  favorable  to 
an  abandonment  of  a  public  postal  system  altogether,  and  giving  tlte  business 
into  private  hands.  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  "  We  have  pulled  the  temple  down 
that  has  been  built  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  We  must  now  clear  the 
rubbish  away,  and  construct  another.  We  are  now  houseless  and  homeless. 
We  must  secure  ourselves  from  storms."  Chancellor  Dunkin  said,  that  the 
functions  of  all  officers  might  "  go  on  as  before.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ordinance  to  affect  the  dignity,  honor,  or  welfare  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  We  must  keep  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion."  He  thought 
the  ordinance  had  not  entirely  "abrogated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,"  and  noted  the  fact,  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment  was  the  legal  tender  in  South  Carolina. 

And  so  the  argument  went  on.  Barnwell  was  for  sacrificing  postal  con- 
veniences rather  than  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  United  States. 
"  There  never  was  any  thing  purchased,"  he  said,  '*  worth  liaving,  unless  at 
the  cost  of  sacrifice."  Rhett  said : — '*  This  great  revolution  must  go  on  with 
as  little  change  as  possible,"  and  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  use  the  United 
States  officers  then  in  place.  "By  making  the  Federal  agents  ours,"  he  said, 
"the  machinery  will  move  on."  This  was  finally  the  arrangement,  substan- 
tially. 

On  the  21st,*  the  Convention  appointed  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
James  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr,  Commissioners  to  proceed  *  ^i^^*^* 
to  Washington,  to  treat  f<jr  the  possession  of  the  National  prop- 
erty within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.     On  the  same  day,  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  an  "  Address  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
people  of  the  Slavcholding  States,"  made  a  report.     It  was  drawn  by  the 

SiaNATUSBS   OF  TUB  COMMITTKR  <)X   ADDRKftS  TO  THK  SLAVB-LABOB  8TATB8. 

chairman,  R.  B.  Rhett,  and  bore  in  every  sentence  indications  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  conspirator.  It  was  remarkable  for  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  truth  in  its  assertions,  and  its  deceptive  and  often  puerile  logia  It 
^d  not,  in  a  single  paragraph,  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  partisan  harangue. 
H  professed  to  review  the  alleged  grievances  suffered  by  South  Carolina  in 
^he  Union,  but  it  actually  stated  not  one  that  might  be  perceived  by  the  eye 
^^  truth.  The  fact  that  her  politicians  had  twice  placed  her  in  an  attitude 
o'  hostility  to  the  National  Government,  to  whose  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion she  was  indebted  for  her  prosperity  and  respectability,  was  shamelessly 
^d  ostentatiously  paraded;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  no  longer  a  *'  Government  of  Confederated  Republics,  bat 
of  a  consolidated  Derafocracy ;"  that  the  Constitution  was  but  an  experiment, 
*nd  as  such  had  failed ;  that  the  relations  of  "  the  South  to  the  North  ^  were 
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such  as  were  those  of  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  so  on,  sentence  after  sentence  of  like  tenor,  at  the  same 
time  appealing  to  the  self  esteem  of  the  Southern  people  by  saying :  "  Whilst 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  your  statesmanship 
which  has  guided  it  in  its  mighty  strides  to  power  and  expansion.  In  the 
field,  as  in  the  Cabinet,  you  have  led  the  way  to  its  renown  and  grandetir." 
The  Address,  no  doubt,  served  its  intended  purpose,  namely,  to  deceive  the 
uninformed,  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  to 
hasten  the  ripenhig  of  the  rebellion.* 

More  dignified,  but  not  less  reckless  in  sweeping,  unsupported  assertions, 
was  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Causes  which  justify  the  Secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Federal  Government,"  drawn  up  and  reported  by  Charles 
G.  Mcmminger,  who  was  afterward  the  financial  agent  of  the  confederated 
conspirators.  After  taking  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Union  down  to 
the  ratification  of  the  National  Constitution  by  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  proceeded  in  his  difficult  task  of  searching  for  grievances  inflicted 
by  the  National  Government  upon  the  people  of  that  State.  He  was  entirely 
unsuccessful.  It  was  painfully  apparent,  that  a  once  honest  but  now  corrupt 
man  was  trying  to  deceive  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  a  great 
crime  was  a  commendable  virtue.  He  complained  of  the  refusal  of  the  peo- 
]>lc  of  the  North  to  regard  with  favor  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  South, 
and  also  of  their  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject.  He 
complained  of  their  refusal  to  believe  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  can  reverse  the  judgment  and  decrees  of  the  Almighty, 
as  recognized  by  the  wisest  men  in  all  time ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  actions 
of  some  of  the  States  northward  of  the  Potomac  hostile  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  as  the  strongest  evidence,  among  others,  of  "a  sectional  com- 
bination for  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution."  But  in  no  word  in  that 
"De;.!laration"  was  the  National  Government,  whose  authority  and  protec- 
tion he  and  his  followers  in  crime  were  defying  and  discarding,  charged  with 
the  sliij:htest  actual  wrong-doing.  The  debate  which  this  "Declaration" 
elicited,  revealed  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  real  cause  of, 
or  the  real  pretext  for,  secession.  In  that  debate,  several  members  made  the 
statements  quote<l  on  page  69  of  this  volume. 

Memminger's  manifesto,  which  was  concluded  with  a  ludicrous  appropri- 
ation of  the  closing  words  of  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Fathers,  in  1776,  viewed  in  the  light  of  truth  and  soberness,  appears  in  it- 
self a  solemn  protest  against  the  wicked  actions  of  the  conspirators  at  that 
time,  and  ever  afterward.     It  also  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  that  counter- 


>  "South  Carolina  desires  no  destiny  separate  from  yours,"  said  tlio  Address,  in  conclusion.  "To  be  one 
of  a  great  Slaveholdixo  CoxFEDEBACY— stretching  its  anus  over  territory  larcrcr  than  any  f»ower  in  Europe 
possesRcs-r-with  a  population  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wholo  United  States  when  they  achiered  their 
Independence  of  the  British  Empire— with  productions  Avhlch  mal;*'  our  existence  more  important  to  th«  world 
than  that  of  any  other  people  inliabiting  it — with  common  institutions  to  defend,  and  common  dansrers  to 
encounter,  we  ask  your  sympathy  and  confederation.  .  .  .  All  wo  demand  of  other  people  is  to  be  let  alone  to 
work  out  our  own  high  destinies.  Unite<l  together,  and  we  must  be  the  most  In«lependent,  as  we  are  the  mo»t 
important,  ahiong  the  nations  of  the  world.  United  together,  and  wc  require  no  othor  instrument  to  conquer 
peace  than  our  beneflwut  productions.  United  together,  and  we  must  be  a  great  free,  and  prosperous  people, 
tcho«e  renotcn  mu9t  spread  throughmtt  Vie  civUiaed  tcorhl,  and  pans  doicn^  tee  trust  to  the  remotest  affes. 
We  aak  you  tnjoin  us  informing  a  Confederacy  ofSlateholding  Sfatef.'" 


SOVEREIGNTY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PROCLAIMED. 


Ill 


^ei.'C  statesmanship  which  for  years  was  palmed  off  on  the  confiding  people 
o^    the  Slave-labor  States  as  genuinci*  t 

On  the  same  day  when  the  "  Declaration "  was  adopted,  Governor  Pick- 
^KBS9  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  to  the  world  that  '*  South  Carolina 
is^     and  has  a  right  to  be,  a  separate,  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  State, 


swim  €5,  as   such,  has  a 

rt^T^t  to    levy  war, 

"to       conclude    peace, 

to    jiegotiate  treaties, 

l^a^^es,     or     cove- 

Ti^nts,  and  to  do  all 

ac5t,8    whatever   that 

Ti^htfuUy   appertain 


SOUTH   CAKOLINA   UEDAU 


to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State."  He 
declared  the  procla- 
mation to  be  given 
under  his  hand,  on 
the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  "and  m 
the  eighty-fifth  year 


oiT  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  South  Carolina."* 

With  pei-fect  consistency,  the  Charleston  papers  now  published  intelli- 
gence from  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  as  "  Foreign  News."  In  various 
V2».js,  the  world  was  given  to  understand  that  South  Carolina  was  a  first-class 
Po  wer  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whoso  smiles  would  be  blessings, 
bn.t:  whose  frowaa  would  be  calamitous ;  and  a  small  medal  was  struc'.c  in 
coiximemoration  of  the  great  act  of  separation,  which  was  adomoJ  with 
ai>I3ropriate  devices  and  inscriptions.' 

On  the  day  when  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was. passed,  the  Convention 
aci<3pted  a  banner  for  the  new  empire.  It  was  composed  of  red  and  blue  silk, 
tla  ci  former  being  the  ground  of  the  standard,  and  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a 
croe8,l>earing  fifteen  stars.  The  largest  star  was  for  South  Carolina.  On  the  red 
fi&l<i  was  a  silver  Palmetto  and  Crescent.^     The  introduction  of  the  Crescent 


*  The  AuffiMtii  (Georgia)  Chronicle  and  Sentinel^  ft  leading  newsijaper  In  the  South,  8ni<],  twelve  days  after 
th«  Ordinance  of  Secession  wa*  passed  in  the  South  Carolina  Convention :— "It  is  a  8a<l  thinsr  to  observe,  that 
tho;s«»  „flio  are  determined  on  Immediate  secession  have  not  the  coolness,  the  capacity,  or  the  nerve,  to  propose 
■^■^^^'thing  after  that  ...  No  statesmanship  has  ever  been  exhibited  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  those  who 
^*t  €iis«olve  the  Union."— ,/*/nM«ry  1, 1S61. 

^  The  London  Morning  Star^  commenting  on  this  declaration  of  the  "  Sovereignty"  of  South  Carolina,  said : — 
"-^  "■nationality  I  Was  there  ever,  since  the  world  began,  a  nation  constituted  of  such  materials — a  common- 
*^^llh  founded  on  such  bases?  The  greatest  empire  of  antiquity  is  said  to  have  grown  up  from  a  group  ot 
*"**«s  built  in  a  convenient  location  by  fugitive  slaves  and  r(»bber  huntsmen.  But  history  nowhere  chronicles 
'"'^  <^*tabli8bment  of  a  community  of  slaveholders  solely  nf)on  the  alleged  right  (»f  njaintaiuing  and  enlarging 
tn«r-i^  property  in  man.  Paganism  at  least  protected  the  Old  World  fiom  so  monstrous  a  scandal  upon  free 
****** Knonwealtha,  by  shutting  out  the  idea  of  a  common  humanity,  and  of  individual  rights  derivable  from 
'"**''^i«nable  duties.  .  .  .  They  arc  not  content  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  po8:*esslon  of  the  human  bclnjrs  thoy  have, 
"*^l3:lit  or  bred.  They  demand  that  the  law  and  government  of  a  confe<leraey  embracing  States  twice  as  popu- 
lou.^  as  their  own  shall  consecrate  slavery  forever;  that  in  none  of  these  States  shall  there  be  any  hiding-place 
"*■"  tte  fugitive;  nay,  no  platform  on  which  the  abstract  rights  of  the  slave  maybe  asserted.  It  Is  not  on 
'^'^''^iint  of  ftbolition  that  they  seimrate  from  the  Union,  but  of  Abolitionism.  In  the  vulgar  but  expressive 
pi^»^x»eol6gy  invented  by  themselves,  they  not  only  claim  the  right  to  '  wallof*  their  own  niggirs,'  but  that  all 
1,^**"  neighbors  shall  for  th«m  turn  slave-catchers  and  scourger^  They  wouhl  make  the  vast  territory  of  the 
"^^^jn  one  great  slave-field,  and  put  in  the  hand  of  every  freeman  a  fetter  and  a  whip  fur  himself  as  well  as  Air 
^  Kegru.  Such  audacity  of  folly  and  wickedness  revolts  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  F(»r  the  sake  of 
"***vst8  dear  to  all  humanity,  we  pray  the  Northern  States  to  let  these  madmen  go,  rather  than  restrain  or 
*  •^tJse  them  with  the  sword.  But  the  burles<iuers  of  the  grand  drama  of  American  IndepencKncc  excite  only 
^''**^,  and  their  blasphemous  appeals  to  Divine  and  human  sympathy  can  bring  down  only  the  rebuke  of  uni- 
^^*"^^al  hatred  and  contempt." 

*  The  engraving  is  the  exact  slie  of  the  medal.    On  one  side  is  a  Palmett<i-tree :  a  group  of  barrels  and  ])ales 

Cotton;  a  cannon  and  heap  of  balls;  the  date  1S60;  a  radiation  of  light  from  behind  the  Palmetto  and  its 

•^^OmpanimentSs  *n<l  fifteen  stars,  vvith  the  words,  '*  No  SuuMisaioN  to  the  Nobtii."    On  the  other  side  is  a 

^f*^'^p  of  Southern  productions  of  the  earth,  and  over  and  around  them  the  words,  "The  wf.aktii  of  tuk  South 

"^^lOt,  TOBAOCO)  StTGAB,  AND  COTTON." 

*  The  Oretcent  was  placed  In  the  South  Carolina  flag  In  1775,  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  Pro- 
''^cUl  ConnoU  had  taken  measures  to  fortify  Charleston,  after  the  Royal  GoverDor  was  driven  awuy.    "*  As  there 

\ 
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or  New  IMoon  on  the  standard  was  considered  even  hj  thinking  South  Caro- 
linians, as^ingularly  appropriate,  for  those  who  there  inaugurated  the  rebellion 
were  certainly  afflicted  with  lunacy,  "a  species  of  in- 
^  sanity  or  madness,''  says  the  lexicon,  "  which  is  brokeD 
by  intervals  of  reason,  formerly  supposed  to  be  inflo- 
eneed  by  the  changes  of  the  Moon, "   It  in  related  of  the 
late  Judge  Pettigrii,  of  Charleston,  who  resisted  the 
madness  of  the  secessionists  while  he  lived,  that  od 
being  asked  by  a  stranger  in  the  sti-eets  of  his  city 
the  right  direction  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  pointed 
to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  and 
said,  "  It  is  there,  and  there,  and  there,  and  there — 
BANNER  OF  80LTH  CAROLINA,    thc  wholc  Statc  is  a  luuatic  asylum." 

On  the  26th,  the  Convention  agreed  to  send  a  commissioner  to  each  Slave- 
labor  State  tliat  might  hold  a  convention,  to  bear  to  them  a  copy  of  the  South 
Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession;*  to  ask  their  co-operation;  to  propose  the 
National  Constitution  just  abandoned  as  a  basis  for  a  provisional  government ; 
and  to  invite  thc  seceding  States  to  meet  South  Carolina  in  convention  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  13ih  of  February,  1861,  for  the 
*  ^^*^  ^^  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy.  They  also  made  pro- 
vision* for  continuing  commercial  operations,  by  using  the  United 
States  officers  and  revenue  laws,  but  changing  the  style  of  all  papers  to  the 
name  of ''  South  Carolina,"  and  ordering  all  duties  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury.  On  the  following  day,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  receive 
embassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  tScc,  from  foreign  countries,  and  to  appoint 
the  same  officers  to  represent  South  Carolina  abroad.  It  was  also  dcfcreed, 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  living  within  the  limits  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  should 
be  considered  citizens  of  the  new  "  nation." 

On  the  29th,  the  Convention,  which  assumed  supreme  dignity  in  the  State, 
transferred  to  the  Legislature  the  powers  lately  vested  in  Congress,  excepting 
during  the  session  of  the  Convention.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
States  were  vested  in  the  State  Courts;  and  Governor  Pickens,  who  had 
organized  his  cabinet,  assumed  the  exalted  position  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  an  independent  nation.  His  constitutional  advisere  consisted  of  A,  G. 
Magrath,  Secretary  of  State;  D.  F.  Jamison,  Secretary  of  War;  C.  G. 
Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  W.  W.  Harllee,  Postmaster-General; 
and  A.  C.  Garlington,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     After  making  provision  for 


was  no  national  flag  at  the  timo,*"  Fays  General  Moultrie,  in  his  Memoirs,  ^  I  -was  dfsireil  by  the  Conneil  of 
Safety  to  have  one  made,  upon  which,  as  the  State  troops  were  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  fort  [Johnson,  on 
James  Island]  was  parrisoned  by  the  First  and  Second  Kej^iments,  who  wore  a  eilver  crescent  on  the  fh)nt  <tf  their 
caps,  I  had  a  larce  blue  flag  made,  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  comer,  t(»  )>e  m  uniform  with  the  tr(N)ps.  Tbia 
was  the  first  American  flag  displayed  in  the  South/*  See  Loss! ng*s  IHctorial  Field-hook  qf  th4  BttolutUnt^ 
IL  545. 

1  When  this  question  was  before  the  Convention,  a  member  (Mr.  Dargan)  proposed  to  send  a  eopj  of  tiie 
ordinance,  with  the  "  Declaration  of  Causes,  Jcc.,*'  to  all  the  Suites  of  the  Union ;  and,  when  it  waa  ol^eeted  tn. 
he  anid  that  a  stiitcment  of  reasons  is  required,  as  well  as  the  ordinance.  **  Courtesy  to  our  late  GonAederateA.** 
he  aaid,  "whether  enemies  or  not,  calls  for  the  reasons  that  have  actuated  us.  It  is  not  true,  in  p«dnt  of  tut, 
that  all  the  Northern  peof>le  are  hostile  to  the  rights  of  thc  South.  We  hare  a  S!partan  band  in  every  ybrth- 
em  State.  It  is  due  to  thcra  that  they  should  know  the  reasons  which  influence  us.^  The  proposition  waa 
not  agreed  to. 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to   visit  other  Slave«labor  States:— Tb 
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-military  operations,  and  transacting  some  other  boBiness,  chiefly  in  secret 
session,  the  Convention  adjourned,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1861,  subject  to  the 
orill  of  the  President.  They  had  ordered  the  table.  President's  chair,  inkstand, 
suad  other  things  used  at  t^e  ceremony  of  signing  the.  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
to  be  placed  in  the  State  House  at  Columbia,  for  preservation. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  in  session  during  the 
si  toting  of  the  Convention,  but  almost  idle,  now  took  measures  for  putting  the 
Ststte  in  a  strongly  defensive  attitude.  A  loan  of  four  hundred  thousand 
clollars  was  authorized,  which  was  immediately  taken  by  the  banks  of  the 
St;Ate,  they  having  been  permitted,  by  legislative  decree,  to  suspend  specie 
piijments.^  A  call  for  volunteers  was  made,  and  also  provisions  for  a  draft, 
liT  it  should  be  necessary.  Little  else  was  done  during  the  session  but  prepa- 
ra.t:ions  for  making  the  revolutionary  movement  a  success. 

Thus  the  South  Carolina  politicians  rebelled,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 

aixthority  of  their  Goveniment  by  force  of  arms.     When  intelligence  of  the 

{^r^ssage  of  their  Ordinance  of  Secession  wont  over  the  country,  it  produced,  as 

w^^  have  observed,  a  profound  sensation.  That  action  was  greeted  with  delight 

^y  disunionists  in  most  of  the  Slave-labor  States.     A  hundred  guns  were  fired 

i><:>"Ch  at  Montgomery  and  3Iobile,  by  order  of  the  Governor  (Moore)  of  Ala- 

hsi.'ziia,  in  honor  of  the  event.     In  the  latter  city  there  was  also  a  military  parade. 

^^slls  were  rung  and  oratory  was  h<*ard.     At  Macon,  Georgia,  bells  rang,  bon- 

fiT'^s  blazed,  cannon  thundered,  processions  moved,  and  the  main  street  of  the 

cit^^was  illuminated.     A  hundred  guns  were  fired  at  Pensacola.     The  same 

n-^iimber  were  discharged  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  Pelican  flag*  was  unfurled, 

sp> creches  were  made  to  the  populace,  and  no  other  airs  were  played  in  the 

stx-^ets  but  polkas  and  the  Marseillaise  Hymn.     At  Wilmington,  in  Xorth 

Cs'^JTolina,  one  hundred  guns  were  fired.     In  Portsmouth,Virginia,  fifteen  were 

fic-^d,  being  the  then  number  of  the  Slave-labor  States  ;  and  at  Norfolk,  the 

Pi^lmetto  flag  was  outspread  from  the  top  of  a  pole  a  hundred  fei^t  in  hight. 

-^      banner  with  tlie  same  device  was  displayed  over  the  custom-house  at 

I^icihmond.    An  attempt  was  made  to  fire  fifteen  guns  in  Baltimore,  when  the 

^^>"al  people  there  prevented  it.     On  the  22d,  a  jubilant  meeting  at  Memphis, 

Tt^tanessee,  "ratified"  the  ordinance.     Fifteen  guns  were  fired,  and  the  oftice 

^^  the  Avalanr/ie,  then  an  organ  of  the  conspirators  in  that  region,  wasillumi- 

°^t^l.     At  the  same  time,  the  politicians  of  several  of  the  Slave-labor  States, 

*^    y/re  shall  obsei've  presently,  were  rapidly  placing  the  people  in  the  position 

®^    active  co-operation  with  those  of  South  Carolina.     Those  who  did   not 

J^^^ose  to  follow  the   lead  of  South   Carolina  were  treated  with   amazing 

"^^oleoce  by  the  usurpers  in  that   State,  and  were  scorned  as  unworthy  of 

**^ociation  with  the  Palmetto  Chivalry. 

The  news  was  recL'ived  with  far  different  feelings  hi  the  Free-labor  States, 


J^^^^omt,  A.  p.  Calhoun;  to G<?or!crla,  Jamea  L.  Orr;  to  FloHtla,  L.  W.  Spratt;  to  MlMissippI,  M.  L.  Bonhnm  : 

*-*»ul»lana,  J.  L.  Manning;  to  ArkansuA,  A.  C.  Spain;  to  Texas,  J.  B.  Kershaw;  to  Virginiti.  John  S.  Preston. 

„^^_  •  AeooitHng  to  tho  returns  made  to  the  <V>ntn)lhn"-general  of  South  Can»Hna,  for  the  month  of  DeceinlxT, 

IfiQCk      »i  ^ . ,% i._  ,_    ..  _.  04_. 1..   » »..  '..  ...     --  ^       J..    1     _»•   -1.      .  .     ac       -    .    mi    __       r 


jT^T*^  ^  Dumber  of  banks  In  that  8tal«  was  only  twenty,  with  an  asrirregato  capital  of  about  flru>en  millions  of 
*^w,  and  a  circulation  of  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.    They  had  only  tmo  million  three  hundred  and  flfty- 
*^*  ttoMMand  dollars  in  specie. 

*  On  the  g-eai  seal  of  I^uisiana  is  the  device  of  a  Pelican,  hovering  over  a  nest  of  yonng  <m«'S  in  tho  attitude 
Vt«otection,  at  the  same  time  feeding  them.    The  same  device  was  on  the  Louisiana  tiair.     It  wan  desiirned  to 
♦y**»bolix»  the  parental  care  of  tho  National  Government,  and  It  ap|M*areil  out  of  fdaco  In  tho  hamls  of  men 
^"dwl  to  destroy  thnt  ^vcrunient 
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where  rea<on  and  not  passion  ruled  the  people.  The  leaders  of  the  Breolnn- 
lidge  Democrats,^  who  were  more  intimately  affiliated,  as  partisans,  with  the 
politieians  in  the  Slave-labor  States  than  otliers,  were  eager  to  suppress  all 
discussion  of  the  Slavery  question  at  the  Xorth,  and  were  willing  to  giire 
Slavery  free  scope  by  the  repeal  of  all  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  the  rigid  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to 
secure  the  nght  of  property  in  slaves  everywhere.  The  Douglas  Democrats ' 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  were  willing  to  make 
liberal  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest  by  the  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty 
laws  and  the  rigid  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  The  Republicans" 
adhered  to  their  op])ositioii  to  Slavery,  yet  favored  conciliatory  measures,  as 
shadowed  by  one  of  their  chief  leaders  ',*  while  a  few  corrupt  politicians, 
whose  love  of  party  and  its  hcmors  and  e-.nohiments  was  far  greater  than  love 
of  country,  openly  defended  the  course  of  tlie  traitors,  and  advocated  seces- 
sion ns  not  only  a  constitutional  right,  but  us  expedient.  But  while  there 
was  a  general  desire  to  conciliate  the  madmen  of  the  South,  the  greiat  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  Free-labor  States,  comprising  the  bulk  of  all  parties  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  the 
National  integrity  at  all  hazards.  Union  meetings  were  held,  and  Union 
sentiments  were  expressed  with  a  vehemence  and  power  which  alarmed  the 
more  discreet  leaders  in  th(i  South. 

The  men  of  the  North  had  watched  the  rising  rebellion,  first  with  incre- 
dulity and  then  with  amazement ;  but  when  it  nssunied  tangible  form  and 
substance — when   it  became   a    reality,   aufgressive    and    implacable — they 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  calmness  and  firmness.    They  deprecated  all  inflam- 
matory proceedings  like  the  commemoration,  in  Boston,  of  the 

•  December  8.  .  /.   x    i    '   t^  -  s         t  .  ,  ^      . 

execution  of  John  Brown,"  *  and  were  anxious  to  be  exactly  just 
toward  their  bretbren  in  the  Slave-labor  States :  yet  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  o])po8e  ibrce  to  force,  morally  atid  physically,  when  the  insurgents 
should  attaek  the  bulwarks  of  the  Republic. 

The  conservative  influence  of  commerce  and  manufactures  was  a  power- 
ful restraint  upon  the  passions  of  the  indignant  people  of  the  North,  when 
they  perceived  the  utter  faithlessm^ss  of  the  Southern  leaders,  not  only  in 
their  political,  but  ill  their  business  relations.  The  South  was  an  immense 
debtor  to  the  North  for  merchandise  purchased  on  long  credits,*  and  it  was 
very  soon  apparent,  from  the  recommendations  of  the  leaders  in  thy  Slave- 
labor  States,  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  for  tht»  repudiation  of  all  debts  due 
to  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  Free-labor  States.  So  early  ns  the 
d:iy  of  the  Presidential  election,  it  was  evident  to  sagacious  men  that  a 


•  SfO  pniro  33.  «  Sec  pajre  33.  >  See  papo  83. 

*  In  a  speech  at  Auburn,  New  Y«>rk  {]i\*  lioine).  on  the  20th  of  Novemlwr,  ISGt),  Mr.  t^ewanl  oonnsclcd 
miMlerutiuM  and  Ci>neilIation.  He  iMir^ed  Uu-m  tn  be  patient  and  kiiul  toward  thilr  erring  brt'thrtn.  *•  Wearcall 
fi'llow-eltlien»,  Allu■^i<*an^  brt'thren.**  be  s:il«l.     *-It  i»ft  trial  «»f  issues  by  tlie  forri-soiily  of  reason." 

*  Quite  a  numWr  of  citizens  of  Boston,  and  some  from  f>tht'r  places  iiss4>mbl('d  in  Tremont  Temple,  in  Uitt 
city,  on  the  Sd  of  DicomlH-r.  1M!0,  to  cclebnite  tlie  anniversary  of  tlio  execution  of  .lohn  Brown^  in  Virginia. 
the  year  before.  A  larger  number  of  inhabitants,  UmI  l)y  a  nian  named  Fay.  alsoas-H-mblwi  there.  UmU.  |M»«ise»> 
slon  of  the  Temple,  or.'anized  a  meetinif,  denounced  tlie  act*  of  didin  Ilronn  as '•  lilorxly  and  tymnnical,"  and 
his  sympathizers  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peaci".  ami  then.  acfonlJn'^  to  a  published  aceuunt,  expelled  ftwm 
the  hall  "  the  Aboliiiunists  and  nepnu-s  by  sheer  A»rce." 

•  More  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  due  to  the  Northern  merchants  and  mannfiictarerB  by 
Southerners.  t 
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monetary  crisis  was  impending,  and  then  commenced  business  restrictions 
and  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  investment.  Manufacturers  and 
importers  became  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  the 
markets,  in  commercial  centers,  were  soon  crowded. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  remittances  from  the  South  had  almost 
entirely  ceased,  partly  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  a  large  class  who  had 
resolved  not  to  pay,  partly  because  of  the  absolute  inability  of  others  to  do 
80,  and  partly  because  of  the  high  rates  of  exchange  on  the  Xorthem  com- 
mercial cities  and  the  depreciation  of  Southern  bank-notes,  the  Legislatures  of 
iicveral  States  having  authorized  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  p:iyments.     The 
consequence  was  the  subjection  of  large  business  houses,  and,  indee«l,  whole 
communities  in  the  North,  to  great  financial  straits.     Added  to  this  was  the 
sad  condition  of  the  National  exchequer,  and  consequent  distrust  of  Govern- 
ment paper.      Howell  Cobb,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  who 
found  the  coffers  of  the  Government  so  overflowing  when  they  came  into  his 
<iustody,  in  1857,  that  the  treasury  notes  next  due  were  bought  in,  had  so 
adroitly  managed  his  scheme  for  the  paraly!^is  of  this  strong  ann  of  the 
*^^pul,lic,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators,  that  it  wns  empty  in  the  sum- 
^^^  of  1860;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  in  the  market  as  a 
"'•rrower  of  money  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Government 
^J^tl   to  pay  the  interest,  on  its  loans.     His  management  had  created  such 
"'^tTrist  in  financial  ciicles,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pay  ruinous  premiums 
*^  *^  time  when  money  wns  never  more  abundant  in  the  country.     Even  bids 
*^"    tiliis  loan  were  not  all  paid  in  ;  and  early  in  December  he  left  the  treasury 
^•"^^itly  embarrassed,  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow-conspirators. 

The  cereal  crop  of  the  West  had  filled  the  granaries  to  repletion,  and 
^P^:»^tors.  were  pushing  heavy  quantities  to  the  sea-board  cities  for  ex porta- 
tioi-^  J  while  the  cotton-growers,  anticipating  great  trouble  ahead,  were  in 
*^^^sil  ha^^tc  to  press  the  heavy  crop  of  their  staple  on  the  njarket.'  But 
^J^i  tal  had  hidden  in  fear  of  danger,  and  c^nld  not  be  found  to  assist  in  the 
^^'^"ement  of  these  materials  of  national  wealth.  Doubt  and  uncertainty 
^^^^ywhere  prevailed,  and  a  desolating  panic  seemed  inevitable. 

I'ortunately  for  the  Republic  and  the  cause  of  free  government,  the 
^  *^^itry  was  never  really  so  rich  as  at  that  moment.  Never  were  the  people 
i,'en^Pjjjy  jjj  g^^[j  gj^gy  circumstances.  The  banks  in  the  North  were  in  a 
^^^y^  healthy  condition.  The  exports  had  greatly  exceeded  the  imports. 
^"^  exportation  of  cotton  and  grain  had  been  very  large,  and  the  tide  of 
ira^l^  and  exchange  was  running  so  heavily  in  our  favor  toward  tlie  close 
^^  ^^ovember,  that  coin  soon  came  flowing  into  the  country  from  Europe 
"^  ^nimense  volume.  The  pressure  on  the  market,  in  the  mean  time,  of 
'^"^xlable  foreign  exchange,  was  so  great,  and  the  wants  of  conmiis-' 
JJI^^  merchaiits  had  become  so  pressing,  that  the  banks  of  New  York 
Y^y^-,  to  give  relief,  purchased  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
'^'^  of  foreign  exchange,  upon  which  gold  might  be  realiz-d  in  thirty 
^^y"*».  They  also  resolved  upon  a  liberal  line  of  discounts,  by  a  cim- 
*^*^*<lated   fund  arrangement  with    the   Clearing-house,  and   thus   they   set 
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loose  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  saved  many  first-clnss  mercantile  hoi 
from  failure.  General  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  soon  aflerwa 
.*^"iS?  "*  succeeded  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  confideoc 
its  management  and  soundness  was  restored.  The  portent 
clouds  of  a  commercial  panic  were  dispersing  when  South  Carolinians  decia 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  was  an  equipoise  in  the  mind  of 
people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  in  view  of  their  financial  condition,  wl 
made  them  strong  and  hopeful. 

While,  as  we  have  observed,  all,  and  especially  heavy  merchants 
manufacturers,  deprecated  national  disturbance,  nnd  were  willing  to  m 
costly  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  there  were  seen  in  the  N< 
great  calmness,  firmness,  and  steadiness  among  the  masses  of  the  peo 
which  indicated  confidence  in  their  material  and  moral  strength,  and  a  < 
sciousness  of  having  done  no  wrong  to  the  constituents  of  their  turbul 
iraligners,  the  politicians  of  the  South.  They  were  sensible  of  the  eziste 
of  sufficient  virtue  to  save  the  Republic,  and  they  resolved  to  plant  thmr  1 
firmly  on  the  Constitution,  and  fight  manfully  against  the  banded  enemies 
our  nationality. 

The  people,  afler  the  opening  of  Congress,  had  no  hope  of  aid  in 
impending  struggle  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  then  sitting 
the  chair  of  Washington  and  Jackson ;  but  their  hearts  were  amazin 
strengthened  by  the  oracular  utterances  of  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Pr 
dent  elect,  when  it  said : — "  If  South  Carolina  does  not  obstruct  the  colled 
of  the  revenues  at  her  ports,  nor  violate  another  Federal  law,  there  will 
no  trouble,  and  she  will  not  be  out  of  the  Union.  If  she  violates  the  1; 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  such 
emergency,  has  a  plain  duty  to  perfonn.  Mr.  Buchanan  may  shirk  it,  or 
emergency  may  not  exist  during  his  administration.  If  not,  then  the  Un 
will  last  through  his  term  of  oflSce.  If  the  overt  act,  on  the  part  of  So 
Carolina,  takes  place  on  or  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  then  the  d 
of  execntifig  the  laws  will  devolve  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.'" 


*  The  Journal,  published  at  Springflcld,  Illinois,  the  homo  of  tho  Presldi'nt  cItMSt 
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IN    CHARLKSTON 
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AND    CHARLESTON    HARBOR     IN    DECEMBER,    ISflO.  — TUK 
ENCOURAGED   BY    THE   GOVERNMENT    POLICY. 


VENTS  that  transpired  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  during 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1 860,  were  quite  as  exciting 
as  those  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  There  are  four  mili- 
tary works  there  belonging  to  the  National  Government, 
namely,    Castle   Pinckney,   Fort   Moultrie,  Fort  Sumter, 

_^^_  *^nd  Fort  Johnson. 

^^~-  Castle  Pinckney  is  situated  upon  the  southern  extremity 

or  marshy  land  known  as 
iSJb-iite's  Folly  Island,  and  is 
o^£fcr  the  city.  It  presents  a 
cif-<3ular  front  on  the  harbor 
side?,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 
It  ms  not  strong,  and  was  never 
oon.sidered  very  valuable  as  a 
d&-f«nsiYe  work.  At  the  time 
iu  c^uestion  it  had  about  fifteen 
gt»»^8  mounted  en  harbette^ov  on 
tb^  parapet;  and  some  colum- 
^*-s^cis,  and  a  small  supply  of 
po  '%%'der,  shot,  and  shell,  were 
^■tiliin  its  walls,  but  no  garri- 
^^*^  to  use  them. 

Fort  Moultrie  is  on  Sullivan's  Island,  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
^«  sirleston,  near  the  site  of  the  famous  little  palmetto-log  fort  of  that  name, 
^  i*  ich  defied  the  British  fleet  in  1 776.    At  tlic  time  we  are  considering,  it  was 

in  reality  only  a  large  inclosed  water-battery,  con- 
structed with  an  outer  and  inner  wall  of  brick, 
capped  with  stone,  and  filled  between  with  sand, 
and  presenting  a  solid  mass  about  sixteen  feet  in 
thickness.  It  was  built  with  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing angles  on  all  sides,  having  a  front  on  the  south- 
east, or  water  side,  of  about  three  hundred  feet, 
and  a  mean  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and  f»)rty 
feet.  During  the  autumn,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men  had  been  employed  by  the  post  com- 
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mander,  Colonel  John  L.  Gardner,  of  tlie  First  Regiment  of  ArtUIery,  in 
repairing,  making  additions,  and  geuc^niKy  strcngtheniiig  the  fort.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  the  four  that  was  garrisoned. 


PLAN  or  Fonr  wmtkr  in  1SG0.» 


AouTii  viF.v,'  or  r^)^T  moi'ltcik. 

Fort  Sumter,  then  the  largest  and  by  far  tiie  best  of  the  strongholds, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbor  proper,  on  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  shipchannel,  and  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city.  It  was  a  work  of  soli»l  brick  and  concrete  masonry,  a  truncated 
pentagonal  in  form,  and  built  upon  an  artificial  island  resting  on  a  mud-bank. 
The  island  was  constructed  of  chips  from  Xew  England  granite-quarries, 
carried  there  during  a  period  of  ten  consecutive  years, 
at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  fort  itself 
cost  another  lialf  million.  The  walls  were  sixty  feet 
in  hight,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
the  weakest  part  being  on  the  south  or  Morris  Island 
side.  It  was  pierced  for  three  tiers  of  guns  on  tlie 
north,  east,  and  west  si«les.  The  two  lower  tiers 
were  under  bonib-i)roof  cMsematis.  The  first  wa*. 
designed  for  42-|>ounder  Paixhans,  and  tlie  second 
for  8  and  10-inch  Columbiads.  The  third  tier 
was  open,  so  that  the  ordnanco,  to  consist  of 
mortars  and  24-pounder  guns,  would  be  en  barbette,  or  nearly  so,  there 
being  embrasures.  Its  complement  of  heavy  guns  w-as  one  hundied  ^nd  forty, 
but  only  seventy-five  were  now  in  the  work.  For  some  time  a  large  number 
of  men  had  been  employed  in  mounting  ordnance  there,  and  otherwise  putting 
the  fort  in  order  for  defense,  yet  there  was  np  regular  garrison  to  man  it. 

Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  directly  West  from  Fort  Sumter,  was  of 
but  little  account  then  as  a  fortification.  It  was  a  relic  of  the  old  war  for 
Independence. 

In  October,  1860,  Colonel  Gardner  was  removed  from  the  command  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  by  Floyd,  for  attempting  to  increase  his  supply  of  ammu- 
nition,- and  3[ajor  Robert  Anderson,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  meritorious 
officer  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  appointtid  to  succeed  hhn  in  November. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  20th,  and  assumed  the  command.  He  was  convinced, 
from  the  tone  of  conversation  and  feeling  in  Charleston,  and  the  military 
drills  continually  going  on  there,  with  other  preparations  of  like  nature, 
that  the  conspirators  had  resolved  to  inauirurate  a  revolution.  *'That  there 
is  a  settled  determination,"  he  saiil,  in  a  letter  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper, 
on  the  23d  of  November, ''to  leave  the  Union  and  to  obtain  possession  of  this 


•  Explitnntion  of  the  Diagram.— A.  whnrf:  /?,  /?.  csi.lanmU';   <\  i«u!ly  port:  D,  ri;;ht  porjro  nnsle;   iT.  left 
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jir^s^rk  [Moultrie],  is  apparent  to  all.'*     In  that  letter,  which  subsequent  events 

c<-»  inverted  into  a  most  important  historical  document,  he  announced  to  the 

Gf- ^zi^  vemment  the  weakness  of   rtie  forts   in   Charleston  harbor,  and  urged 

it      '^^o  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  for  strengthening  them.     He  tohl 

tfak.^^  Secretary  of  War  that  Fort  Moultrie  wjis  so  weak  as  to  invite  an  attack, 

tfc^  ^^n  openly  threatened,  for  the  garrison  was  only  between  fifty  and  sixty  in 

ri.iB.^jaber,   and   had   a   line  of  ramparts  to   defend,  fifteen    hundred   feet   in 

le  Krm  gth.     "  Fort  Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney,"  he  said,  "  must  be  garrisoned 

incM..n)edLately,  if  the  Govennnent  determines  to  keep  command  of  this  har- 

bo:^^:."     Snmter,  he  said,  was  supplied  with  forty  thousand  poiuids  of  cannon- 

pcz^  -^irdyr  and  ammunition  suffit^ient  for  one  tier  of  guns,  b^it  was  lying  at  the 

nm ^^ Tcy  of  insurgents.     Should  they  tike  p(>^- 

w^^fiion  of  it,  its  guns  would  command  Fort 

Mt^>ultrie,  and   soon  drive  out   its  oceupants. 

Si  »  xnter  was  the  key  to  the  harbor  ;  and  Castle 

I^ixaekney  was   so    near  the  eity,  and  utterly 

ux:b  <lefended,  that  the  Charlestonians  considered 

it       already  in  their  possession.     lie  inibrmed 

t}%  ^  Government  that  two  h.'avy  mortars  ha<l 

h^^n    taken   to   the  Arsenal    in   Charleston, 

J'^^'^^eral    months    before,  with    the    professed 

<^^^>5ign  of   having   them    repaired,    Imt   they 

li^xcfi  never  been  returned  ;  and  that  Cajjtain 

F'oster  had  actually  been   requested,  by  the 

a«3j  utant  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  to  show  boubrt  asdeesox. 

hi  "nn  the  roll  of  his  workmen  on  the  fort,  that 

tW^^y  might  be  enrolled  by  the  State  authorities  for  military  duty,  as  they 

w'^-^re  organizing  and  drilling  men  in  Charleston  and  elsewhere. 

"The  clouds  are  threatening,"  wrote  the  pitriotic  Anderson,  "and  the 
s^orm  may  burst  upon  us  at  any  moment.  I  n?ed  not  say  to  you  how 
*«^3tious  I  am,  indeed  tietermincrl,  as  far  as  lionor  will  permit,  to  avoid  col- 
li*%i<)n  with  the  citizens'  of  South  Carolina.  Nothing  will,  however,  be  better 
*-'2^1  emulated  to  prevent  blooilshed,  than  our  being  found  in  such  an  attitude 
^^^s^tit  would  be  madness  and  folly  to  attack  us.  I  do,  then,"  he  repeated, 
•xiost  earnestly  entreat  that  a  re-enforcement  bj  immediately  sent  to  this 
a-'^irrison,  and  that  at  least  two  companies  bo  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Castle 
*  *^^ckney;  half  a  company,  under  a  jutlieious  commander,  suflficing,  I  think, 
"^**  the  hitter  work.  I  feel  the  full  responsibility  of  making  the  above 
*^^gestion8,  because  I  firmly  believe  that,  as  soon  as  the  people  of  South 
^^-Tolina  learn  that  I  have  demanded  re-enforcements,  and  that  they  have 
"^^in  ordered,  they  will  occupy  Castle  Pinckney  and  attack  this  fort."  If  these 
P**^^^cautionary  measures  should  be  taken,  he  sai<l,  "  I  shall  feel  that,  by  the 
"* hissing  of  Grod,  there  may  be  a  hope  that  no  blood  will  be  shed,  and  that 
^'^ijlh  Carolina  will  attempt  to  obtain  ])i>ssession  of  the  forts  hi  the  harbor  by 
^^l>lomacy,  and  not  by  aims.  If  we  !ieglect,  however,  to  strengthen  our- 
*^*.\e«,  she  will,  unless  the^e  works  are  surrendered  on  her  first  deraan<l,  most 
*^*^uredly  attack  them  immediately.  I  will  thank  the  Department  to  give  me 
^l^^cial  instructions,  as  my  position  h«re  is  rather  ]iolitico-military  than  a 
military  one.  .  .  .  Unless  otherwise  directed,  I  shall  make  future  communi- 
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cations  through  the  regular  channels  f  *  that  is,  through  Lientenant43enend 
Scott,  the  general-in-chief. 

Major  Anderson  did  not  suspect,  that  in'addressing  the  chief  of  the  War 
Department  of  his  Government  through  the  Adjutant-General,  he  wmn 
assailing  cars  deafened  to  such  patriotic  appeals  by  rank  treason,  and  that  he 
was  laying  before  confederates  of  South  Carolina  politicians  iniornuition  of  the 
weakness  of  national  forts,  that  would  give  them  pleasure  rather  than  pam. 
Yet  it  was  so.    Adjutant-General  Samuel  Cooper,  a  native  of  the  State  «f 

New  York,  had  married  a  sister  of  Senator 
3fason,  one  of  the  arch-conspirators  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  doubtless  fully  informed  of 
the  plans  of  the  j)ublic  enemies ;  for  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1861,  a  little  more  than  three 
months  later,  he  left  liis  office  at  Wash- 
ington, hastened  to  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  confederated  con- 
spirators, and  was  by  them  made  adjutant- 
general  of  the  insurgent  forces,  then  pre- 
paring for  the  revolt.  John  B.  Floyd,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was,  at  the  very  time 
we  are  considering,  stripping  the  arsenals  of 
the  North  of  guns  antl  ammunition,  and 
transferring  them  to  the  South,  for  the  use 
of  the  conspirators.  Let  us  look  at  the  testimony  of  official  records  on  thia 
point. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  session,  there  was  evident  alnrm  among  the 
conspirators  in  Congress  whenever  there  was  any  intimation  that  official 
inquiry  would  be  made  concerning  the  condition  efforts  and  arsenals  in  the 
Slave-labor  States.  When,  on  the  20th  of  December,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  called  up  a  resolution  he  had  offered  in  the  Senate,  asking  the 
President  for  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  arsenals 
st  Charleston,  and  their  relation  to  the  National  Government  and  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  and  for  the  official  correspondence  on  the  subject,  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  and  others, 
vehemently  opposed  it^  on  the  pretext  that  such  action  would  tend  to  increase 
the  excitement  in  the  j)ublic  mind.  On  that  occasion,  Davis  made  a  peculiar 
exhibition  of  his  dishonesty  and  flimsy  sophistry.  He  said  such  an  inquiry 
would  inflame  the  j)ublic  mind,  and  result  in  an  "  irreparable  injury  to  the 
public  peace  and  future  hopes  of  those  who  look  forward  to  an  amicable  solu- 
tion of  existing  difficulties."  He  (the  President)  had  no  power  to  increase 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and,  if  he  had,  the  act  would  be  unwise.  He 
had  heard  that  the  trooj)S  in  Fort  Moultrie  were  hostile  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. If  so,  they  ought  to  be  removed,  lie  hoped  there  would  be  no  collision. 
He  hoped  the  troops  would  simply  hold  the  fort  until  peaceably  transferred 
to  other  duty ;  "  but  if  there  is  danger,"  he  said,  "  permit  me  here  to  say  that 
it  is  because  there  are  troops  in  it,  not.  because  the  garrison  is  too  weak. 
Who  hears  of  any  danger  of  the  seizure  of  forts  where  there  is  no  garrison  ? 
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TZk^  re  stand  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 
W^^^  hears  of  any  apprehension  lest  Georgia  should  seize  them?  There  are 
Ca^^e  Pinckney  and  Fort  Sumter  jn  Charleston  harbor.  Who  hears  of  any 
dacfc^s®''  t^  them?  The  whole  danger  then,  Mr.  President,  arises  from  the 
pr^Ms^ence  of  United  States  troops/'  Such  was  the  lullaby  with  which  this 
arc^l:^ -conspirator  attempted  to  quiet  the  just  suspicions  of  the  people,  that  all 
tbi&  public  property  in  the  Slave-hibor  States  was  in  danger  of  seizure  by 
disloyal  men.  There  is  ample  proof  that  at  that  very  time  Davis  and  his 
coY^:i*ederates  had  planned  the  seizure  of  all  the  forts  and  arsenals  in  those 
States. 

On  the  31  St  of  December,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a  resolu- 
tioxi  in  the  Senate,  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  to  that  body 
infV>nnation  concerning  the  disposition  of  arms  manufactured  in  the  national 
arvK^ories  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Government  during  the  past  year. 
A  loyal  man  (Mr.  Holt)  was  now  at  the  liead  of  the  W^ar  Department,  and 
correct  information  was  looked  for. 

Finally,  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  the  House  of 
liepresentatives,  revealed  some  startling  facts.  According  to  that  report, 
so  early  as  the  29tli  of  December,  1859,  Secretary  Floyd  had  ordered  the 
trciKisfer  of  sixty-five  thousand  ]»ereus8ion  muskets,  forty  thousand  muskets 
altfOTcd  to  percussion,  and  ten  thousand  })ercus8i(m  rifles,  from  the  armory  at 
Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  arsenals  at  Watervliet  in  New  York, 
an<i  Watertown  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  arsenals  at  Fayette ville  in  Xorth 
C  irolina,  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta  in  Georgia,  Mount  Vernon 
in  -Alabama,  and  Baton  Rouge  in  Louisiana;  and  these  were  distributed 
during  the  spring  of  I860.' 

Eleven  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  above  order  by  Floyd,  Jefferson 
Da-vis  introduced*  into  the  National  Senate  a  bill  ''to  authorize 
tlie  sale  of  public  arms  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  *  '^'^^^^  ^* 
to  regulate  the  appointment  of  Superintendents  of  the  National 
Armories."     This  pro]>osition  appeared,  to  the  common  observer,  to  be  a  very 
harmless  affair.     Davis  reported  it  from  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate  without  amendment,*  and  called  it  up  o^  the  21st  *'^*""'^'7  is. 
<^   February,  saying,  in  the  blandest  manner,   "  I  should  like  the  Senate 
^  take  up  a  little  bill  which  /  hope  will  excite  no  (Usettasion.     It  is  the 
wll  to  authorize  the  States  to  purchase  arms  from  the  national  armories. 
^^ere  are  a  number  of  volnntver  companies  irantinff  to  purchase  arms^  but 
^®  States  have  not  a  sufficient   supply."     There  weie  vigilant   men  who 
bought   they   discovered   a  treacherous   cat  under   this   heap  of  innocent 
°^®bI;  and,  on  the  23d  of  February,  when  the  bill  was  the  special  order 
*^^  the  day,  Senator   Fessenden,  of   Maine,  asked   for   an   explanation   of 


*  Tba  distribution  was  as  follows : — 


PKROrSSIOK  ALTEnr.D 

ML'SKETS.  HUBKKTS. 


To  Char1est<in  Arsenal 9,2S0  5.720  2,000 

To  Fayettovllle  Arsenol 15,480  0  520  2.000 

To  Augusta  Arsenal    12.8S0  7,62  >  2,000 

To  Mount  Vcmon  Arsenal    9.2S0  5,720  2.000 

To  Baton  Conge  Arsenal 1S,580  11.420  2.000 

Totnl.^ 6.V0O  40,' 00  10,000 
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the  reasons  for  such  action.  Davis  said  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had 
recommendetl  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  for  arming  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  he  thought  it  best  for  volunteers  to  have  ai-ms  made 
by  the  Government,  so  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  weapons  would  all  be 
uniform.     Fesscnden  offered  an  amendment,  that   would   deprive  the  bill 

of  its  power  to  do  mischief,  but   it  wa**  lost.    The  bill  wai 
•  ^^^  ^^  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate,"  by  a  strict  party  vote,  twenty-nine 

supporters  of  the  Administration  voting  in  the  affirmative,  an<J 
eighteen  of  the  opposition  voting  in  the  negative.  During  the  debate,  Davit 
took  the  high  State  Supremacy  ground,  that  the  miUttif  of  the  States  ^cere  noi 
*i  part  of  t/umlUtia  of  the  Uniteil  Station,  The  bill  was  smothered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.- 

The  conspirators  were  not  to  be  foile<l.  By  a  stretch  of  authority  ^ven 
in  the  law  of  March  3,  1 825,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  arms. 
ammunition,  and  other  military  stores,  which  should  be  foimd  unsuitable  foi 
the  public  service,  Floyd  sold  to  States  nnd  imlividuals  over  thirty-one  thou 
sand  muskets,  altered  from  flint  to  })ercussion,  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cent« 

each.'  On  the  very  day  when  Major  Anderson  dispatched  hii 
»Novcni»»er24.j^^^^^  above  citcd  to  the  Adjutant-General,*  Floyd  sold  ter 
thousand  of  these  muskets  to  G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Georgia;    and  only  eigh' 

days  before,'  he  sold  five  thousand  of  them  to  the  State  of  Vir 

ginia.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  Mobile  Advertiner 
one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  conspirators  in  Alabama,  said,  exultingly  :— 
"  During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  four  hundrec 
and  thirty  muskets  have  been  quietly  transferred  from  the  Northern  arsena: 
at  Springfield  alone  to  those  in  the  Southern  States.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Secretary  Floyd  for  the  foresight  he  has  thus  displayed,  in  disarming  tht 
N'orth  and  equippimj  the  South  for  this  ehwrffenoif^  There  is  no  telling  the 
quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  which  were  sent  South  from  other  arsenala 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  man  in  the  South  who  can  carry  a  gun  cai 
now  be  sup])lied  from  private  or  public  sources.  The  Springfield  contributioi 
alone  would  arm  all  the  militia-men  of  Al::bama  and  Mississippi"  A  Virginia 
historian  of  the  war  ijinkes  a  similar  boast,  and  says  : — "  Adding  to  these  the 
nimiber  of  arms  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  in  pre 
ceding  years  of  our  history,  and  those  purchased  by  the  States  and  citizens,  it 
was  safely  estimated  that  the  South  entered  upon  the  war  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  small  arms  of  the  most  approved  modern  pattern,  and  thi 
best  in  the  world.-'^     Gev.eral  Scott  afterward  asserted"*  that  "Rhode  Island 


*  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  IIoiiso  of  Ui-prost^ntatlvos,  in  thrlr  report  on  thlsBnbject,  on  thi 
18th  of  February,  ISGl,  sold  that,  In  their  jndgmenl,  it  wtMild  require  "a  very  liberal  construction  of  the  lm%i 
to  brina  these  sales  within  Its  provisions." 

2  Kx-Preaitlent  Bnehanan  p»«nir«usly  aesumed.  in  a  de^rree.  the  responsibility  of  these  acts.  In  a  letter  ti 
the  iVafionai  Jntelliytmur,  dated,  *•  Wheatland,  mar  Lane:u-t«  r.  0<t«dier  2S,  IsG'i,"  in  reply  to  some  statementi 
of  General  Sc<»tt,  in  relation  to  the  refusal  ti»  re-cnlorce  tin-  forts  on  the  Southern  c«iost,  according  to  bi^i  rccom 
mendation,  in  the  autunui  of  ISOO,  Mr.  IJuchanan  wid  :— "This  ^•fu^al  Is  attribnte«l,  without  the  least  cause,  t« 
the  influence  of  Governor  Fh)yd.  All  njy  Cabinet  must  Inar  me  witness  that  I  was  Pn-sldent  myself,  reiip<in 
sible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Adminlstmtbm  :  and  certain  it  is,  that  ihirini;  the  last  ^l\■  months  previous  to  the  29ll 
of  D^-eemWr.  lSCt».  the  day  on  whi<-h  he  reslyrned  his  oHlce,  after  my  n-quest,  he  e.xerelsed  less  influence  on  tht 
Administration  than  any  other  memlH-r  of  the  Cahinet." 

'  The  Firhl  Year  of  t/ie  War:  by  Edward  A.  INdlard.  pa^re  CT.  P«.llard  was  in  public  employment  at  Wash- 
inptnn  during  Buchanan's  Administration,  and  was  in  th«.-  sicnt  rounells  of  Vw  eon<piralor». 

^  Letter  on  the  e.irly  histo-y  of  the  rebellion.  r>«c*.inber  '1,  l^fri. 
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l>^lawarc,  and  Texas  had  not  drawn,  at  the  close  of  1860,  their  annual  quotas 
of^  arms,  and  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  only  in  part ;  while 
V^m:M-ginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
aim ^3  Kansas  were,  bf/  order  of  the  Secntary  of  War^  auppHed  with  their 
qt^  <z)fd8  for  1861  in  admtnce^  and  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  part."  This 
8(2  '^^ance  of  arms  to  the  eight  Southern  States  was  in  addition  to  the  transfer, 
ati-  about  the  same  time,  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  muskets  to 
Sc^-mathem  ai*senals  by  the  same  Secretary  of  War. 

Not  content  with  thus  snp- 
pl  3^ing  the  Slave-labor  States 
yr  m  -fch  small  arms,  that  traitorous 
im.  i  wiister  attempted  to  give  them 
hc^  ZTxy  guns  only  a  few  days  be- 
fo»-4j  he  left  bis  office.  On  the 
20  ^  h  of  December,  he  ordered 
foirty  eolumbiads'  and  four  32- 
po binders     to     be     sent     imjue-  rodman  roLiviuAD. 

di.2:«.tely  from  the  arsenal  nt  Pitts- 

bm.^irg,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  unfinislied  fort  on  Ship  Ishmd,  off  ihe  coast  of 

3J[s^sissippi ;  and  sevcnty-ono  columbiads  and  seven  32-pounders  to  be  sent 

fi*<z^in  the  same  arsenal  to  the  embryo  fort  nt  Galveston,  which  woidd  not 

b^    ready  for  its  armament  in  less  than  five  yenrs.     This  bold  attempt  of  the 

coxispirntor  to  furnish  the  enemies  of  the  Government  with  heavy  ordnance 

^5^  SI  8  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  and  prompt  action  of  the  people  of  Pittsburg. 

AfVlien  the  fact  became  known  that  Qujirtermaster  Taliaferro  (a  Virginir.n) 

^»"sxs  about  to  send  these  guns  from  the  arsenal,  nn  immense  meeting  of  the 

ci-^izens,  called  by  tlie  Mayor,  was  held,  and  the  guns  were  retained.     The 

coTispirators,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  denounced  this  exhibition  of  "  mob 

la-^^"  bitterly.     Floyd  soon  afterward  fled  to  Virginin,  and  his  successor, 

J  oseph  Holt,  countermanded  the  order. 

It  was  to  that  faithless  minister  (Floyd)  and  his  plastic  implement  of 
iT^eason,  Adjutant-General  Cooper,  that  Major  AndiTSon  addressed  his  earnest 
letter,  pleading  for  power  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Republic  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  to  jirescrve  the  integrity  <>f  the  nation.  The  reply  was 
precisely  as  might  be  expected  from  such  men.  It  was  contained  in  less  than 
^  dozon  lines,  by  which  peiniission  v/as  given  him  to  send  a  few  workmen  to 
repair  Castle  Pinckney ;  and  he  was  instructed  that  ^vhen,  thereafter,  he  had 
any  commimication  to  make  for  the  information  of  the  Department,  it  must 
^e  addressed  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  War.* 
^^y  discovered  in  Anderson  too  true  a  patriot  for  their  use,  and  they  were 


_     'a  colnmbicul  is  nn  American  cannon,  of  very  lar^o  caliber,  invented  by  Colonel  Oo<»nro  Dnmford,  of  New 
^''^  "Who  was  in  the  Oninance  Department  in  the  War  of  1S12.    These  puns  were  n8e<l  in  that  war.  chiefly  M 
'^^^-cannon.    They  Were  introflucerl  int<>  the  Fn-nch  serviee,  with  sHjycht  inoditieationa,  by  General  Paixblitu 
^'^  *«*  known  as  Palxhan  guns.     Tho^e  of  tlie  ol«l  pattern  Wfre  cli:i:nbere<l,  bnt  they  ore  now  cast  wtthoat. 
"*t  fti^  otherwise  jrreally  improved.    The  10-ineh  eolumbiad  wei;:hs  fifteen  thousand  four  hun<lred  pounds,  an4 
**o«  hundreU  and  twenty-six  inches  in  l<n<rth.    The  immense   eolumbiad  of  ISinch  caliber,  roprcscntoct 
^^e  enjrmving,  and  of  which  more  will  be  ."aid  hereafter,  was  invented  by  C^tptaln  T.  J.  Rodman,  of  the  OrrI-  " 
^•'^  Corps.    These,  unlike  nmst  «:thiT  cannon,  arc  cast  hollow.    The  original  inventor  of  tho  CulntnblMt 
(^ford)dled  in  Boston,  in  the  sprin-.'  of  1S4S. 
'  Anderson's  M5.  Letter-b<x»k. 
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WA8UIJCGTOX   LIGHT  INFANTBT. 


unwilling  to  have  his  earnest  pleading  go  to  the  ears  of  General  Scott,  to" 
whom  it  was  the  duty  of  all  subordinate  officers  to  report. 

Notwithstanding  the  apathy,  as  it  seemed,  at  Washington,  and  the  assu- 
rances sent  from  there  that  there  was  no  danger,  so  long  as  he  acted  prudently. 
Major  Anderson  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  of  re-enforcements.  He  was 
convinced  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  South  Carolina  would  be  called  into 

the  military  service  of  the  State,  if 
necessary,  for  the  seizure  of  the  forts, 
lie  knew  that  there  were  nightly 
military  drills  in  Charleston  ;  and  he 
was  ])o.sitively  assured  that  the  South 
Carolinians  regarded  the  forts  as  their 
property.  He  saw  whole  columns  of 
the  C'hnrleston  journals  made  pictorial 
by  the  insignias  of  various  military 
companies  attached  to  ordere  for 
meetings,  day  after  day,  such  as  the  ''  Washington  Light  Artillery,'*  the 
"Palmetto  Guard,"  the  "Carolina  Light  Infantry,"  the  "Moultrie  Guards," 

the  "  Marion  Artillery,"  the  "  Charleston 
Riflemen,"  the  "  Meagher  Guard "  of 
Irishmen,  and  the  "  German  Riflemen."* 
He  read  the  general  orders  of  R.  G.  M. 
Dunovnnt  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  State,  requiring  colonels 
commanding  regiments  to  "  report  forth- 
with the  number,  kind,  and  condition  of 
all  public  arms  in  possession  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Corps  composing  the  several 
commands,"  and  the  appointment  of  nine 
aides-de-camp  to  Governor  Pickens. 

These  were  signs  of  approaching 
hostilities  that  the  dullest  mind  might 
comprehend  ;  and,  in  addition,  Anderson 
had  the  frank  avowals  of  men  in  power. 
Floyd  had  summoned  Colonel  linger,  of  Charleston,  to  Washington,  for  the 
real  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  arranging  more  perfect  plans  for  the  seizure  of  the 
iorts,  for  that  officer  was  afterward  an  active  general  in  the  military  service 
of  the  conspirators.  Anderson  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  conft;r 
with  Huger  before  his  departure,  and  in  that  interview  the  (/olonel,  the  Mayor 


PALMETTO   QUA  BO. 


»  Moro  than  a  column  of  the  Mercury  of  DecoinlMT  21.  now  hvfort'  tin*  writer,  was*  AIUmI  with  these  notices 
and  devices.  A  fe%v  of  the  latter  ore  iriven  on  lliin  and  tlie  next  i»a^e.  as  inenu-ntoo*  of  the  time.  The 
'*  Washliijrton  Light  Infantry  "  was  an  ohl  company,  and  Ixire  the  Kiitaw  flaii  of  the  devolution.  Tho  "  Charleston 
Kiflemeu''  was  an  old  comikiny,  organized  in  ISOO.  The  ln»iirnia  of  the  "Marlon  Artillery  "  was  a  «»py  of 
Whlte*8  picture)  of  M.nrion  dining  the  liriti.sh  ollioer.  That  of  the  "Meairher  Guanl "  aii|H>ars  to  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion—a  rude  w«jod-cnt,  with  the  \<un\^  Independence  or  Death,  The  title  of  this  cttminny 
was  given  in  honor  of  tlic  Irish  exile,  Tliomns  Y.  Meairher,  whos<*  honornhic  course,  in  st-rving  hi*  luloptcd 
country  gallantly  ns  a  britfadier-general  during  tho  civil  war  that  followed,  wai*  a  fitting  rebuke  to  these 
unworthy  sons  of  Ireland,  who  had  fled  fnim  oppri'Ssion,  an<l  wi-re  now  n^ady  to  rtirht  for  an  ignoble  oligarchy, 
who  were  enemies  of  human  fVeetlom  and  enlightenment  So  wi«re  tlie  Ciurmnns  <»f  South  Carolina  rebuked  by 
Siffel  and  thousands  of  their  countrymen,  who  fought  in  the  N.itional  armifs  for  those  democratic  principles 
which  for  years  had  burned  hitensi-ly  in  tlie  bosoms  of  th(  ir  countrymen  iu  Father-land. 
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(3M1  acbeth),  and  other  leading  citizens  of  Charleston  assured  him  that  the  forts 
**  :x=K:iast  be  theirs,  after  secession."'  All  this  he  reported  promptly  to  the 
G<^  vemment,  and  was  mocked  by  renewed  assurances  of  the  safety  of  the 
fo  Mr^^to  from  attack,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  not  adding  to  the  military 
fo-mc^^'e  in  Charleston  harbor,  for  fear  of  increasing  and  intensifying  the  excite- 
in  ^^«t  of  the  South  CaroHnian««.  He  was  even  instructed  to  deliver  over  to 
tlm  ^:^  authorities  of  South  Carolina  '*  any  of  Captain  Foster's  workmen,"  should 


a  ^iemand  be  made  for  them, 

'^  «=»vi    the    ground    of  their 

bc^mng  enrolled  into  the  ser- 

vi<*^  of  the  State.'"     These 

im^n,  intimately  acquainted 

with  every  detail  of  knowl- 

e^^^  concerning  the  forts, 

w^oiild  be  of  infinite  service 

to    the  conspirators*. 

Whilst    Anderson    was 
tti^i:is  left  to  rely  on  his  own 

W" 


niARLERTON    RIFLEMEN'. 


feeble  resources,  he  discov- 
ered that  many  men  under 
his  command  had  been  tam- 
pered with  by  the  conspira- 
tors. This  fact  he  promptly 
communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, saying: — ^^*' Captain 
Foster  informed  me  yester- 
day that  he  found  that  fifty 
men  of  his  Fort  Sumter 
force,    whom     he    thought 


re  perfectly  reliable,  will  not  fight  if  an  armed  force  approaches  the  work; 
ar»c3  I  fear  that  the  same  may  be  anticipated  of  the  C.istle  Pinckney  force.'** 
Alm  d  thus  he  continued  reporting  almost  daily  the  condition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  of  his  forces,  the  movements  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  the 
aliinost  hourly  accumulation  of  evidence  that  the  seizure  of  Fort  Sumter 
w  ould  be  soon  attempted.  That  stronghold  lost,  all  would  be  lost.  But  his 
&!> peals  for  men  and  arms  were  in  vain.  His  warnings  were  purposely 
^^^liee^ed.  The  burden  of  responses  to  his  letters  was  : — Be  prudent ;  be 
tind:  do  nothnig  to  excite  the  South  Carolinians.  It  will  not  do  to  send 
yoia  re-enforcements,  for  that  might  bring  on  hostilities.  At  the  same  time, 
b^  was  instructed  "  to  hold  possession  of  the  forts,  and,  if  attacked,  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity."* 

Time  after  time,  from  October 

20tih  until  the  close  of  December, 

^^meral   Scott  urged  the  Govern- 

"a^mt  to  re-enforce  the  forts  on  the 

c^^sts  of   the    Slave-labor    States. 

H^  laid  before  the  President  facts 

8* lowing  their  nakedness  (the  Sec- 

''^t.siry  of  War  having  denuded  the 

^liole  Atlantic  coast  of  troops,  and 

®^»^tthem  to  Texas,  and  the  Terri- 
tories north  of  it),  and  that  they 

^^re  completely  at  the  mercy  of   insurgents.     On  the  31st  of  October  he 

^^'^^ed  permission  to  admonish  the  commanders  of  Southern  forts  to  be  on  the 


MBAOIIBR  OUARIX 


^  Letter  to  A<yatant-Gcneral  Cooper,  Doccmbor  0,  18C0:  An«lcrs«n*»  MS.  Lotter-book. 

^Adjutant-General  Cooper  to  Major  Andersi'n,  r>cccmbtr  14,  1S60:  Anderson's  MS.  Letter-book. 

'  Letter  dated  December  6, 186() :  MS.  letter-book. 
.       *  ^Pf  of  a  memorandum  of  verbal  ln»trucl1on8  from  the  SfcreUiry  ot  War,  siirned  "D.  C.  Biiell,  AssisUnt 
to  ^Sf*"''^*^"*'™^*''    ''^'*  officer  (afterward  a  major-peneral  in  conimnnd  in  Kentucky  and  Tennejweo)  was  Bent 
Major  Anderson  with  verbal  Instructions  from  hia  Government,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  Moultrie,  he 
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alert  against  surprise  or  sudden  assault ;  but  oven  this  was  not  given  by  1 
President  before  January  3,  I8G1,  when  it  was  too  late.^  He  went  to  Wasiiii 
ton  City  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day  begged  the  Sec 
tary  of  War  to  re-cnforce  the  Southern  forts.  The  Secretary  did  not  ooinc 
in  his  views.  He  then  asked  Floyd  to  procture  for  him  an  early  intervi 
with  the  President.  That  interview  occurred  on  the  16th,  when  the  subj 
of  secession  and  the  strengthening  of  the  forts  was  freely  discussed, 
reply  to  Scott's  suggestion  to  send  re-cnforccmeiits  immediately  to  Chariest 
harbor,  the  President  said  the  time  for  such  measures  had  not  arrived, 
expected  the  Convention  of  South  Carolinians,  who  would  assemble  on  i 
17th,  would  Fend  commissioners  to  him,  to  negotiate  with  him  and  Congr 
respecting  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  the  property  of  the  United  Sta 
within  its  limits,  and  that,  if  Congress  shouM  decide  against  secession,  th 
he  would  send  a  re-enforcement,  and  order  Major  Anderson  to  hold  the  fo 
against  attack.* 

The  last  sentence  gave  Floyd  a  new  idea  of  a  method  to  aid  the  conspira 
The  Virginia  traitors  (of  whom  he  was  the  chief,  in  efficient  action), 
that  time,  contemplated  the  seizure  of  the  imtnense  Fortress  Monroe 
Hampton  Roads,  which  guarded  the  great  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  and  woi 
be  of  vast  importance  to  the  conspirators  in  executing  the  scheme  entertaii 
by  Wise  and  others,  of  seizing  the  National  Capital  before  Lincoln's  inauj 
ration,  and  taking  possession  of  the  Government.  Floyd  would  gla< 
weaken  the  gariison  of  Fortress  Monroe  for  that  purpose,  at  the  expense 
the  Charleston  forts;  and  he  now  said  quickly,  and  with  great  animati 
"  We  have  a  vessel-of-war  (the  Brookh/n)  held  in  readiness  at  Norfolk,  « 
I  will  ser.d  three  hundred  men  in  her,  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Charljsto 
Sct)tt  replied  that  so  many  men  could  not  be  spared  from  Fortress  Monr 
hut  might  be  taken  from  New  York.'  No  doubt  it  was  Floyd's  intenti< 
had  the  President  ordered  re-enforcements  to  Charleston,  to  take  them  fn 
the  already  small  garrison  in  Fortress  Monroe.* 


coraiiJlttcd  them  to  writing.    Thoy  were  aftcrwanls  modincd  by  tho  Socretiry  of  War,  bo  as  to  more  do 
restrict  Wv^or  Anderson.    HjioII  arrived  at  Ftirt  Moultrie  on  ihe  11th  of  Doeeiiiber. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  ofticors  of  tho  pirrison  wrote  as  follows,  at  this  time :— "  I  feel  very  indi^nnt.  ] 
hanlly  stand  the  way  In  which  this  wi-ak  little  garrison  is  tnattd  by  the  head  cif  the  Government.  Tmoi>a 
pnipcraccoinm<Klations  are  positively  refused,  and  yet  the  commander  has  orders  to  hold  and  defend  X\w 
Waa  ever  such  a  sacrlttcc— an  intentional  one — known  ?  The  Sfcn-tary  has  S4*nt  several  oflicei-s,  at  diffe 
times,  to  in8i»ect  here,  as  if  that  helped.  It  is  a  men'  sham,  to  make  )H*]ieve  he  will  do  sonu'thiiisr.  In  the  n 
time  A  cri^is  is  very  near.  I  am  to  go  to  Charleston  the  first  of  tho  W4vk.  I  will  not  go  firtlior,  if  I  can  hcl 
Within  a  few  days,  we  hear— and  fn  mi  so  many  sources  tlml  w«^  cannot  doubt  it— that  the  Ch.nrleston!nn8 
ereoting  two  batteries,  one  just  opjmsite  to  u-*,  at  a  little  village— Mount  Pleasant — ^and  another  on  this  er 
the  lsl;uid;  an<l  they  dare  the  commander  to  interfere,  while  they  arc  petting  n-.idy  to  flcht  sixty  men.  In 
weak  liltlofurt,  I  BupiM»s<',  President  Buchanan  an«l  Secretary  Floyd  Intend  the  Southern  ('<»n federation  I 
cemente<l  with  the  blood  of  this  brave  little  jrarrison.  Their  names  ^hall  be  hande<i  down  to  the  end  of  t 
When  the  la*!  man  Is  shot  down,  I  presume  they  will  thii.k  of  sending  troops.  The  soldiers  here  deser%-c  % 
credit.  Though  they  know  not  but  an  unequal  number  is  coming  t«t  massacre  them,  yet  they  are  in  c'mmI  spi 
and  %vlll  fight  desperately.  Our  commander  says,  he  nevt-r  saw  such  a  br.ivo  little  baud.  I  feci  ilespcn 
myself.    Our  only  hope  is  in  God." 

»  See  Memoir  of  Lieutemtni-Gtneral  Si-ott,  LL.  /).,  -ucriiU  n  hy  UimMlf,  II.  C22. 

«  Memoir  of  Saitt,  il.  014.  3  The  same,  ii.  614. 

*  "The  plan  invented  by  General  Scott  to  stop  secession,"' said  the  KIchmoud  Examiner^Kxx  n  cnlog 
Fb)yd,  "like  all  camjiaigns  demised  by  him.  was  very  able  in  its  details,  an<l  nearly  certain  of  general  »uc( 
The  Southern  States  are  full  of  ai-senals  and  forts  commanding  their  rivers  an«l  strategic  [Miints.  Geneml  g 
dt'sired  to  transfer  the  Army  of  tho  I'niteil  St.itrs  to  these  forts  .is  speedily  and  quietly  as  possible. 
Southern  States  could  not  cut  off  communication  between  the  Government  and  the  fortri-ss<*s  withcuit  a  ^ 
fleet,  which  they  (»nnot  build  for  years,— or  take  them  by  land  without  one  hundred  thousand  men,  nr 
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The  appeals  of  Major  Anderson  and  the  urgent  recommendations  of  General 
Se^>tt  produced  much  feeling  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.     General  Cass, 
th  ^2k    Secretary  of  State,  warmly  urged  the  President  to  order  re-enforcements 
to     tc  sent  at  once,  not  only  to  Charleston,  but  elsewhere.     Most  of  the  other 
m^*' miibers  of  the  Cabinet,  being  conspirators  yet  hidden  from  public  view, 
op -(loosed  the  measure.     This  opposition,  and  the  threats  of  the  South  Carolina 
d^X^gation  in  Congress,  as  we  have  observed,'  caused  the  President  to  refuse 
sa^sli  order.*     It  was  on  account  of  that  refusal  that  Cass  with- 
dr*C3-w/  after  which  the  Cabinet  was  almost  a  unit  in  sentiment  for  *  ^^^'jjjjj^*^  ^^^ 
al^^out  a  fortnight,  when,  as  we  shall-  observe  presently,  there  was 
:i     ^^rand  disruption  of  the  ministry.     For  this  patriotic  act,  the   Charleston 
y^^rcury^  ungrateful  for  the  steady  support  which  ^Ir.  Cass  had  given  to  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  leaders  during  Buchanan's  administration, 
d^XBounced  him'  as  a  "  hoary-hen ded  trickster  and  humbug,''  who  *  ^<'«*"'^'<^«' ^^• 
li:«.<i  retired  from  the  Cabinet  "because  war  was  not  made  on 
Soi:ith  Carolina.'" 

Anderson  found  it  necessary  for  liim  to  assume  grave  responsibilities,  for 
he  was  evidently  abandoned  to  his  fate  by  his  Government.  He  sent 
eQ  wineers  and  workmen  to  repair  Castle  Pinckney,  and,  as  vigorously  as 
jocssible,  he  f)U9hed  on  the  labor  of  strengthening  Fort  Moultrie. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  i>assed,  si  ill  more  menacing  became 
tbc5  actions  of  the  South  Carolinians.  Anderson  knew  that  commissioners 
ha.^  been  appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
f*>:t"t»  in  Ciiarleston  harbor;  and  he  was  conscious  that  preparations  for  seizing 
thi^m,  the  very  moment  when  the  expected  refusal  to  surrender  should  be 
nrns^^e  known,  were  in  active  progress.  He  knew,  too,  that  if  he  should 
re^joain  in  Moultrie,  their  efforts  would  be  successful ;  and  two  days 
aft^fr  the  passage  of  that  ordinance,  he  wrote  to  the  Department,'  '  D^jcotnber  22. 
spying: — "I  have  heard  from  several  sources  that,  last  night  and 
*t^^  night  }>efore,  a  steamer  was  stationed  between  this  island  and  Fort 


"^■>«Ved  millions  of  flollars,  wvcral  cAmpalgns,  nnd  many  a  bl«)o<ly  t\K%o.    Ilnd  Scott  bc<-n  ftble  t<>  havo  got 
tt^oavlurtola  tbo  condition  he  dcsiivd  them  to  be,  the  Southern  Confederacy  >%'ould  u<it  now  exist" 
*Se«  pngo  103. 

"*  The  President  offered  na  a  reason  for  his  refusal  to  give  orders  for  the  ro-onforcomont  of  Major  Anderson 
*•***  f5tar  uf  giving  offense  to  the  South  (.'aroUnians,  and  bringing?  on  a  collision.  Apparently  unsuspicious  that  the 
l**'  '  ^icians  of  other  States  were  e<iually  dettTininod  to  cointuenee  a  rebellion  at  a  favorable  moment,  he  professed 
***  ^^Xslieve  that  If  the  Government  did  not  bcjrln  actual  hostilltifS,  Stuith  Canillnlau!*  \v<>uld  keep  the  peace,  for  fear 
'f  l»»«»vokIng  the  other  Cotton -pnxlucing  States.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  (lovirnmcnt  should  provoke  the  South 
^•"^^linlans  to  strike,  those  of  the  other  Stali-s  would  join  them.  Mr.  Iluchanan  also  ofTired  as  a  n-a.son,  that 
^^''^  »ero  not  sufficient  troops  at  commanil,  at  any  time,  to  parri5<»n  tho  forts.  His  mi^t.'lk«>  is  appnn-nt  when 
^'^  ^Sonsidor  the  CMC  with  which  Forts  Sumter,  Pickens,  Tayhir,  and  Jeffersim  held  out  with  very  small  ^jarrisons 
^*^^^'*'i  Hat  all  the  forces  that  tho  insurfrents  could  brin^'.  Anderson  could  have  held  out  in  Sumter  for  a  b»ng 
"^^s  with  less  than  one  hundretl  mon,  if  he  had  possessed  loo<l  and  w.iter  for  them. 

'A  pnblic  banquet  was  jriven  to  SeoreUu"}'  Floy<l  at  llichmond,  on  the  11th  of  January,  ISGI,  and,  in  an  afler- 

'    **  "^cr  6|»eech,  he  strtted  some  Interesting:  matters  conceminjr  the  proceedings  of  tljo  Cabinet  in  relation  to  ll)e 

"^^in  Cliorleston  harbor.     lie  Siiid  tho  President  was  at  first  anxious  to  send  re-eiiforcenieiits.     "I  woiiM 

J****vrbettt  the  bottom  of  tho  Potomae,"  he  said,  "than  that  these  forts  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 

'-^^HJ  to  take  them.    It  will  destroy  me — It  will  cover  your  [Floyd'^]  name  with  Infamy,  for  you  will  never  be 

*     "^^  to  show  that  you  had  not  some  c<mii)llcity  in  it.*'    Floyd  »*alled  into  bis  aid  Jetferson  Davis.  James  M. 

J|^J**«n,and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  **with  other  [mtriots,  Northern  and  Southern.*'    The  President  yielded,  and  said. 

■*'  Qm  content  with  your  jK>licy — wo  will  tK'nd  no  more  troops  to  the  harlwr  of  Clurlcston.*'     I>ut  Genenil  Cass 

^**  firm.     "  The;*o  ft»rt«,"  he  sabl,  "  must  be  strenirthened.     I  <lemand  it."    The  President  n'plled,  '•  I  am  sorry 

^ilRrr  with  tho  Secn-tary  of  Stiitc,  but  the  interests  of  the  country  do  not  demand  a  re-enforc»'ment  of  the 

-^•"^  at  Charleston.     I  cnnnot  do  it     I  take  tho  rosponsibllity.''    Thl*  was  on  tho  I'Jlh  of  Deeember— General 

""*«  resigned  the  next  day. — Report  of  FIoi/cTh  Speeoh  in  t'le  Iiich:nonl  E  i  juife",  J.inuary  12,  ISGl. 


^ 
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Sumter.  I  am  certain  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  are  determined 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  troops  from  being  placed  in  that  fort ;  and  that 
they  will  seize  upon  that  most  important  work  as  soon  as  they  think  there  la 
any  reasonable  ground  for  a  doubt  whether  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
State.  I  think  that  I  could,  however,  were  I  to  receive  instructions  to  do 
so,  throw  my  garrison  into  that  work ;  but  I  should  have  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  pajt  of  my  stores,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  their  removal. 
Once  in  that  work  with  my  garrison,  I  could  keep  the  entrance  of  this  harbor 
open  until  they  constructed  works  outside  of  me,  which  might,  I  presume, 
prevent  vessels  from  coming  into  the  outer  harbor,  .  .  .  No  one  can  tell 
what  will  be  done.  They  may  defer  action  until  their  commissioners  return 
from  AVashington ;  or,  if  assured  by  the  nature  of  the  debates  in  Congrens 


FORT  BUMTIEB  IX  ISOO. 

that  their  demand  will  not  probably  bo  acceded  to,  they  may  act  without 
waiting  for  them.  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  upon  any  assurances,  and  wish 
to  God  I  only  had  men  enough  here  to  man  fully  our  g*uis.  Our  men  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  dangerous  position  they  are  placed  in,  but  arc  in  as 
line  spirits  as  if  they  were  certain  of  victory.'" 

To  this  letter  no  response  came.  Hour  after  hour  the  danger  seemed  to 
Anderson  more  threatening.  Watch-boats  were  out  continually,  spying  his 
movements,  and  ready  to  rej)ort  the  approach  of  a  relief  vessel  of  any  kind. 
Four  days  had  passed,  and  no  word  came  from  his  Government.  He  had  re- 
solved to  save  the  forts  if  possible,  and  he  would  wait  no  longer  for  instruc- 
tions.    He  was  commander  of  ////  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  and  might  occupy 
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whiclicver  he  pleased.'      He  resolved  to  assume  the  responsibility,  for  the 
publio  good,  of  abandoning  the  weaker  and  occupying  the  stronger. 

Gri-eat  caution  and  circumspection  were  essential  to  success.  There  were 
vigilsmt  eyes  upon  Anderson  on  every  side.  There  was  wide-spread  disaf- 
fection everywhere  among  Southern-born  men.  Whom  can  I  trust?  was  ^ 
qaestion  wrung  almost  hourly  from  loyal  men  in  public  station.  Anderson 
had  la^tely  been  promoted  to  his  present  command,  and  had  been  so  little 
with  Ills  officers  and  men,  that  his  acquaintance  with  them  was  extremely 
limito<3.  He  revealed  his  secret  intentions  only  to  Captain  (afterward  Major- 
General)  John  G.  Foster,  his  second  in  command,  and  two  or  three  other 
officers. 

Anderson's  first  care  was  to  remove  the  women  and  children,  with  a  supply 
of  provisions,  to  Fort  Sumter.  To  do  so  directly  and  openly  would  invite 
an  immediate  attack.  He  resolved  on  strategy.  He  would  give  out  that 
they  ^were  going  to  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island.  Wherefore?  would  be 
asked  by  the  watchful  Charlestonians.  His  reply  might  properly  be :  Because 
I  kno^  you  are  about  to  attack  me.  I  cannot  hold  out  long.  I  wish  to  have 
the  helpless  ones,  with  food,  in  safety. 

This  was  substantially  the  course  of  events.  On  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
December,  the  women  and  children  in  Fort  Moultrie,  and  ample  provisions, 
were  placed  in  vessels  and  sent  to  Fort  Johnson.  The  commandant  there 
had  been  instructed  to  detain  them  on  board  until  evening,  under  a  pretext 
of  a  difficulty  in  finding  quarters  for  them.  The  firing  of  three  guns  at 
Moultrie  was  to  be  the  signal  for  them  all  to  be  conveyed  immediately  to 
^OTt  Sumter,  and  landed.  The  expected  question  was  asked,  and  the  plausi- 
We  answer  was  given.  The  people  of  Charleston,  as  Anderson  desired^  talked 
*boiit  his  movement  as  a  natural  and  prudent  measure.  They  now  fch  sure 
®^  thCTr  speedy  possession  of  the  forts.  All  suspicion  was  allayed.  The 
"ti'atagem  was  successful. 

Ju8t  at  the  close  of  the  evening  twilight,  when  the  almost  full-orbed  moon 
^^  ishining  brightly  in  the  Southern  sky,  the  greater  portion  of  the  little 
^^'riisOT.at  Fort  Moultrie  embarked  for  Fort  Sumter.  The  three  signal-guns 
were  flred  soon  afloi*ward,  and  the  women  and  children  were-taken  from  be- 
foTe- J»^rt  Johtison  to  the  same  fortress.  Captain  Foster,  Surgeon  Crawford, 
^^^  two  or  three  other  officers  were  left  at  Fort  Moultrie,  with  a  few  men, 
with  orders  to  spike  the  great  guns,  destroy  their  carriages,  anl  cut  down 
the  flag-staff,  that  no  "  banner  with  a  strange  device"  should  be  flung  out 
♦  W>tu  the  peak  from  which  the  Stirs  and  Stripes  had  so  long  fluttered.  That 
•^^^mplishe<l,  they  were  to  follow  the  garrison  to  Sumter. 

The  movement  was  successful.  The  garrison  departed.  The  voyage  was 
*"Ort,  but  a  momentous  one.  A  guard-boat  had  been  sent  out  from  Charles- 
ton just  as  the  last  vessel  left  Sullivan's  Island.  At  the  same  time  a  steam- 
tug  was  seen  towing  a  vessel  in  from  sea.  She  might  have  revealed  the 
secret  Providentially,  the  moon  phone  full  in  the  faces  of  her  people  when 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  flotilla,  and  they  could  not  see  them.     Sumter 

*  In  the  instmctlons  coramnnlcated  to  Anderson  by  Bncll,  on  the  1  Ith  of  December,  he  vr&a  nnthorlzed,  as 
the  smallnessof  his  force  would  not  permit  htm  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three  forts,  to  put  his  comman<l 
in  either  of  them,  in  case  ho  should  be  attacked,  or  if  there  should  be  attempts  mndo  to  take  possession  of  either 
one  of  them. 

Vol.  T.— 9 
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was  gained.     The  Boldicrs  and  their  families,  and  raany  weeks'  provisions, 
were  safe  within  its  walls,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,* 
*  ^^Tm^^  '^  Major  Anderson  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General  from  his  snug  quar- 
tei-s,  nearly  over  the  sally-port : — "  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
I  have  just  completed,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  removal  to  this  fort,  of  all 
my  garrison  except  the  surgeon,  four  North  Carolina  officers,  and  seven  men.'' 
Electricity,  speedier  than  steam,  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  movement  to 
the  War  Department  from  the  Charleston  conspirators,  long  before  Ander- 
son's message  reached  the  National  Capital.     It  fell  among  the  disunionists 
in  that  capital  like  an  unlooked-for  thunderbolt,  and  the  wires 
flashed  back    from   the  dismayed  Floyd  these  angry  words: — 
"Intelligence;  has  reached  here  this  morning*  that  you  have  abandoned  Fort 
Moultrie,  spiked  your  guns,  burnt  the  carriages,  and  gone  to  Fort  Sumter. 
It  is  not  believed,  because  there  is  no  order  for  any  sucli  movement.     Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  report.'" 

Anderson  calmly  replied  by  telegraph: — ^'^  The  telegram  is  correct.  I 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  because  I  was  certain  that  if  attacked  my  men 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  comKuand  of  the  harbor  lost.  I  spiked  the 
guns  and  destroyed  the  carnages  to  keep  the  guns  from  being  turned  against 
us.  If  attacked,  the  garrison  would  never  have  surrendered  without  a  fight.'" 
When  this  last  dispatch  was  written,  the  fiug  of  the  Union  had  been 
floating  over  Sumter  for  four  hours.  It  had  been  flung  to  the  breezo  at 
meridian,  after  impressive  religious  services.  The  commander,  a  devout  man, 
took  that  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  garrison,  then  entering  upon  a 

s.eason  of  great  trial,  the 
important  truth,  that  to 
God  alone  they  must 
look  for  strength  to  bear 
it.  His  com})anions  were 
anxious  to  hoist  the  Na- 
tional ensign  before  the 
dawn  of  the  27th,  but  the 
Major  would  not  consent 
to  the  act  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  chaplain.  ;  He 
came  at  noon ;  and  around 
the  flag-stafl*,  not  far 
from  the  great  columbiad, 
mounted  on  the  parade  of 
the  fort,  all  the  inmates  of 
Sumter  were  congregated. 
The  commander,  with  the 
,  halliards  in   hand,  knelt 

COLUMBIAD  ON  TDK  PASADB  IN   FOBT  BUMTKR.  *  *i.«x*Artiv*o      lu.      ii<»uva,     Aii^it, 

at  the  foot  of  it.  The 
chaplain  prayed  earnestly  for  encouragement,  support,  and  mercy;  and  when 
his  supplications  ceased,  an  impressive  "  Amen  !  "  fell  from  the  lips  of  many 


1  AntU'rwrn'ss  MS.  I^ttor-bonk.  'Tho  panic. 

*  This  10-inch  columbiad  wns  dcsii^ncd  to  UmiMT  shells  into  Charleston,  if  necessary.    See  Chapter  XIL 
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and  stirred  the  hearts  of  all."  Anderson  thiBn  hoisted  the  flag  to  the  head  of 
the  etofll  It  was  greeted  with  cheer  after  cheer,  while  the  band  saluted  it 
witH    the  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia.". 

VVhile   this   impressive   scene   was   occurring   in   the  fort,  a  boat  was 
apprc^aching  from  Charleston.     It  contained  a  messenger  from  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  convoying  a  demand,  in  courteous  but  peremptory  phrase, 
for    IVIajor  Anderson's  immediate   withdrawal  from  Sumter,  and  return  to 
Moultrie.     The  Governor  said  that  when  he  came  into  office,  he  found  that 
"  thei-e  was  an  understanding  between  his  predecessor  and  the  President,  that 
no  rc?-enforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  any  of  the  forts,"  and  especially  to 
Suint^cr  ;  and  that  Anderson  had  violated  that  agreement  by  thus  re-enforcing 
it.      The  demand  was  refused  ;  and  the  Major  was  denounced  in  the  Secession 
Convention,    in   the   South   Carolina    Legislature,   in   public   and    private 
assemblies,  and  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  as  a  *'  traitor  to  the  South  "  (he 
having  been  born  in  a  Slave-labor  State),  and  an  enemy  of  its  people.     The 
Soutli  Carolinians  felt  the  affront  most  keenly,  for  on  the  very  day  when  he 
vent  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Spain,  was  con- 
sidered in  secret  session  in  thp  disunion  Convention,  which  requested  the 
Governor  to  communicate  to  that  body  any  information  he  might  possess 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor— what  work  was  going 
on   \vithin  them,  how  many  men  were  employed,  the  .number  and  weight  of 
guns,  number  of  soldiers,  and  whether  assurances  had  bjen  given  that  they 
voulci  not  be  re-enforced ;  also,  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  defense  of 
(Charleston  and  the  State.     It  was  afterward  known  that  these  conspirators 
intexidcd  to  seize  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Sumter  within  twenty-four  hours 
from    that  time,  but  their  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  timely  movement  of 
'^'^derson. 

1'*he  conspirators  in  Charleston  and  Washington  were  filled  with  rage. 
At  the.  very  hour  when  the  old  flag  was  flung  out  defiantly  to  the  breeze 
over* Sumter,  in  the  face  of  South  Carolina  traitors,  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of 
^ar,   was  declaring  vehemently  in  the  Cabinet  that  "  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Grovemment  had  been  violated  "  by  Major  Anderson,  and  demanding  of 
the  President  permission  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Charleston  harbor. 
The  President  refused.     A  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  ensued  ;  and  the  next 
c^nimunication  that  Major  Anderson  received  from  the  War  Department, 
^^T   the   angry   electrograph    of  Floyd,   was  from  Joseph  Ilolt,   a  loyal 
K^Bluckian  like  himself,   whom  the  President  had  called  to  the 
,    betid  of  that  bureau.*     He  assured  Major  Anderson  of  the  approval  *  ^^^^'^  **' 
^^  bis  Government,  and  that  his  movement  in  transferring  the 
garrison  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter  "  was  in  every  way  admirable,  alike  for 
its  humanity  and  patriotism  as  for  its  soldiership."* 

Earlier  than  this,  words  of  approval  had  reached  Anderson  from  the  loyal 
Korth ;  and  five  days  after  the  old  flag  was  raised  over  Sumter,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska,  two  thousand  miles  away  toward  the  setting  sun,  greeted 
him,  by  telegrnph,  with  *'  A  Happy  New  Year !"  Other  greetings  from  the 
ootside  world  came  speedily,  for  every  patriotic  heart  in  the  land  made  lips 
evoke  benedictions  on  the  head  of  the  brave  and  loyal  soldier.     In  many 


*  Secretary  Holt  to  Ma^or  Anderson,  Janoary  10, 1861.    Andere()n>  MS.  letter-book. 
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places  gnns  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  event ;  and  never  did  a  public  servant 
receive  such  spontaneous  praise  from  a  grateful  people,  for  his  deed  seemed 
like  a  promise  of  safety  to  the  Republic.  Pen  and  pencil  celebrated  hie 
praises ;  and  a  poet,  in  a  parody  of  a  coaple  of  stanzas  of  a  dear  old  Scotch 
song,  made  '^  Miss  Columbia,''  addressing  Anderson,  thus  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people : — 

*'  Bob  Anderson,  my  beau,  Bob,  when  we  were  flret  ocqacnt, 
You  were  in  Mex-i-co,  Bob,  because  by  order  sent ; 
But  now  you  are  in  Sumter,  Bob,  because  you  ehost;  to  go, 
And  blessings  on  you  anyhow.  Bob  Anderson,  my  beau. 

"Bob  Anderson,  my  beau,  Bob,  I  really  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  lilce  you  so,  Bob,  considering  that  feather. 
I  don't  like  standing  armies,  Bob,  as  very  well  you  know. 
But  I  love  a  man  that  dares  to  act.  Bob  Anderson,  my  bcau."» 

From  the  hour  when  Anderson  and  his  little  band*  entered  Sumter,  their 
position  was  an  extremely  perilous  one.  His  friends  knew  this,  and  were 
very  uneasy.  His  devoted  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  gallant  soldier.  General 
Clinch,  of  Georgia,  with  her  children  and  nurse,  were  iu  New  York  City 
She  knew,  better  than  all  others,  the  ]>erils  to  which  her  husband  might  be 
exposed  from  ferocious  foes  without,  and  possible  traitors  within.  With  ai 
intensity  of  anxiety  not  easily  imagined,  she  resolved  in  her  mind  a  hundred 
projects  for  his  relief.  All  were  futile.  At  length,  while  passing  a  sleepless 
night,  she  thought  of  a  faithful  sergeant  w^ho  had  been  with  her  husband  ii 
Mexico,  and  who  had  married  their  equally  faithful  cook.  If  he  could  b< 
placed  by  the  side  of  Major  Anderson  in  Sumter,  that  officer  would  have  i 
tried  and  trusty  friend,  on  whom  he  could  rely  in  any  emergency.  When 
was  he  ?  For  seven  long  years  they  had  not  seen  his  face.  Seven  years 
before,  they  heard  that  he  was  in  New  York.  She  resolved  to  seek  him.  Al 
dawn  she  sent  for  a  city  directory.  The  Sergeant's  name  was  Peter  Hart 
She  made  a  memorandum  of  the  residence  of  every  Hart  in  the  city ;  and,  ir 
a  carriage,  she  sought,  for  a  day  and  a  half,  for  the  man  she  desired  to  find 
Then  she  obtained  a  clew.  He  might  be  in  the  Police  establishment — then 
was  a  man  of  that  name  who  had  been  a  soldier.  She  called  on  the  Super 
intend  en  t  of  the  Police,  and  was  satisfied.  She  left  a  request  for  Peter  Han 
to  call  on  her. 

Mrs.  Anderson  had  resolved  to  go  with  Peter  to  Fort  Sumter,  if  he  woulc 
accompany  her.  She  was  an  invalid.  Her  physician  and  friend,  to  wbon 
alone  she  had  intrusted  the  secret  of  her  resolve,  protested  vehemently 
against  the  project.  He  believed  its  execution  would  imperil  her  life.  Shi 
had  resolved  to  go,  and  would  listen  to  no  protests  or  entreaties.  Seeing 
her  determination,  he  gave  her  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

Peter  Hart  came,  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  the  faithful  Margaret 
They  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  mistress  and  friend.  Hart  stooc 
erect  before  her,  with  his  heels  together,  soldier-like,  as  if  to  receive  orders 


»  Harper'H  Weekly,  January  26, 1861. 
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**  I  Imave  sent  for  you,  Hart,"  Mr».  Anderson  said,  "to  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
fa  vox."     "Any  thing  Mrs.  Anderson  wishes,!  will  do,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 
*'  Bmxt,"  she  said,  "  it  may  be  more  than  you  imagine."     "  Any  thing  Mw. 
Anderson  wishes,"   he  again  replied.     "I 
wan  ti  you  to  go  with  me  to  Fort  Sumter," 
she       said.     Hart  looked   toward  Margaret 
for    SL  moment,  and  then  promptly  respond- 
ed,      **I  will  go.   Madam."     "But,  Hart," 
cont^inued  the  earnest  woman,  "I  want  you 
to    ^tay  with  the  Major.     You  will  leave 
yotii-  family  and  give  up  a  good  situation." 
HaiTt;  again  glanced  inquiringly  at  Margaret 
and.   then  quickly  replied,  "  I  will  go,  Mad- 
am."     "But,   Margaret,"   Mrs.   Anderson 
saicl,    turning  to   Hart's   wife,   "What  do 
yo%&    say  ?"     "  Indade,  Ma'am,  and  it's  Mar- 
gareti's  sorry  she  can't  do  as  much  for  you 
as  F^ater  can,"  was  the  warm-hearted  woman's  reply.  *   "  When  will  you  go, 
Hart?"  asked  Mrs.  Anderson.     "To-night,  Madam,  if  you  wish,"    replied 
ber  true  and  abiding  friend.     "  Be  here  to-morrow  night  at  six  o'clock,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  "  and  I  will  be  ready.     Good-by,  Margaret." 

-All  things  were  speedily  arranged.  The  two  travelers  were  to  take  only 
a  satchel  each  for  the  journey.  Hart  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  servant  t<> 
Mrs.  Anderson,  and  to  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  sec(md  her  every  word  and 
*ct.  What  difficulties  and  trials  awaited  them,  no  one  knew.  The  brave, 
patriotic,  loving  woman  did  not  care.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  know  that 
tter  husband  and  country  were  in  peril,  and  she  was  seeking  to  serve  them. 

The  travelers  left  New  York  on  Tlmrsday  evening,  the  3d  of 
January.*  None  but  her  good  physician — not  even  the  nurse  of  her 
chil<lren — ^knew  their  destination.  She  was  completely  absorbed  with  the 
subject  of  her  errand.  They  traveled  without  intermission  until  their  arrival 
*^  Oharleston,  late  on  Saturday  night.  She  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept 
during  that  time.  From  the  Cnpc  Fear  to  Charleston,  she  was  the  only 
Ionian  in  the  railway  train,  which  was  filled  with  rough  men  hurrying  to 
v>hax*leston  to  join  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  They  were  mostly  shaggy- 
"^*'"ed,  brutal,  and  profane,  who  became  drunken  and  noisy,  and  filled 
»^ue  cars  with  tobacco-smoke.  "Can't^ou  prevent  their  smoking  here?"  she 
S^utlj  asked  the  conductor.  His  only  reply  was,  "Wal,  I  reckon  they'll 
^^©  to  smoke."  Her  appeal  to  two  rough  men  in  front  (^f  her  was  more 
successful.  With  sweet  voice,  that  touched  the  chords  of  their  better  nature, 
vj^  Said,  "  Will  you  please  to  throw  away  your  cigars  ?  they  make  me  so  sick." 
yne  of  them  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and  said  to  his  companion,  "  Let's  do 
>  she's  a  lady."  During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  these  rude  men  were 
,  ^''y  respectful.  In  that  train  of  cars,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  compelled  to  hear 
^'^  husband  cursed  with  the  most  horrid  oaths,  and  threatened  with  savage 
*oleuee  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  mob.  But  she 
^^dured  all  heroically. 

y.      It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they  reached  Charleston.     Wlien  the 
^^^Uken  soldiers  were  carried  out,  she  asked  an  agent  at  the  station  for  a 
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carriage.  "Where  are  you  from?"  he  nsked.  **New  York,"  she  replied. 
'^ Where  are  you  going?"  "To  Charleston."  "Where  else?"  "Don't 
know ;  get  me  a  carriage  to  go  to  the  Mills  House."  "  There  are  none." 
"  I  know  better."  "  I  can't  get  one."  "  Then  give  me  a  piece  of  paper  that 
I  may  write  a  note  to  Governor  Pickens ;  lie  will  send  me  one."  The  man 
yielded  at  the  mention  of  the  Governor's  name.  He  supposed  she  must  be 
some  one  of  importance ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterward,  she  and  Hart  were  io 
a  carriage,  on  their  way  to  the  Mills  House.  There  the  parlor  into  which  she 
was  ushered  was  filled  with  excited  people  of  both  sexes,  who  were  exasper- 
ated because  of  her  husband's  movements.  His  destruction  of  the  old  flag- 
staff at  Moultrie  was  considered  an  insult  to  the  South  Carolinians  iimt 
might  not  be  forgiven.     Their  language  was  extremely  violent. 

Mrs.  Anderson  met  her  brother  at  the  Mills  House.  On  the  following 
morning  he  procured  from  Governor  Pickens  a  permit  for  her  to  go  to  Fort 
Sumter.  She  sought  one  for  Hart.  The  Governor  could  not  allow  a  man  to 
be  added  to  the  Sumter  garrison,  he  said ;  he  would  be  lield  responsible  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  South  Carolina  for  any  mischief  that  might  ensue  in 
consequence !  Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  conceal  the  scorn  which  the  suggestion 
and  excuse  elicited.  Tlie  State  of  South  Carolina — ^now  claiming  to  be  a 
sovereign  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — endangered  by  the  addition 
of  one  man  to  a  garrison  of  seventy  or  eighty,  while  thousands  of  armed 
hands  were  ready  and  willing  to  strike  them !  Pickens  was  her  father's  old 
friend.  "Tell  him,"  she  said,  "that  I  shall  take  Hart  to  the  fort,  with  or 
without  a  pass."  Her  words  of  scorn  and  her  demand  were  repeated  to  the 
Governor.  He  saw  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  gave  a  pass  for  Hart, 
but  coupled  the  permission  with  a  requirement  that  her  messenger  should 
obtain  from  Major  Anderson  a  pledge  that  ho  should  not  he  enrolled  as  a 
soldier !  The  pledge  was  exacted,  given,  and  faithfully  kept.  Peter  Hart 
served  his  country  there  better  than  if  he  had  been  a  mere  combatant. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  mominic,  the  6th  of  January,  Mrs.  Anderson , 

with  Hart  and  a  few  personal  friends  then  in 
Charleston,  started  in  a  small  boat  for  Sumter, 
carrying  Mith  her  a  mail-bag  for  the  garrison, 
which  had  lately  been  often  kept  back.  It  was 
a  most  charming  morning.  The  air  was  balmy 
and  the  bosom  of  the  bay  was  un rippled. 
Nature  ^vited  to  delicious  enjoyment ;  but 
the  brave  woman,  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
her  holy  mission  of  love  and  patriotism,  heeded 
not  the  invitation.  Everywhere  were  seen 
strange  banners.  Among  them  all  was  not  a 
solitary  Union  flag.  She  felt  like  an  exile 
from  her  native  land.  Presently,  as  the  boat 
shot  around  a  point  of  land,  some  one  ex- 
ME8.  AXDKEsoif.  ckimcd,  *'  There's  Sumter !"     She  turne<1,  and 

saw  the  national  ensign  floating  gently  over  it.  It  seemed,  as  it  waved  lan- 
guidly in  the  ahnost  still  air,  like  a  signal  of  distress  over  a  vessel  in  the  midst 
of  terrible  breakers.  "  The  dear  old  Ung !"  she  exclaimed,  and  burst  into  tears. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  left  New  York,  Emotion  had  conquered  the  WiU. 
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Sentinel-boats  were  now  passed,  and  proper  passwords  were  given.  They 
approached  Sumter,  when  a  watchman  on  its  walls  trumpeted  the  inquiry, 
*'Who  comes  there?"  A  gentleman  in  the  boat  replied  through  a  trumpet, 
**Mr8.  Major  Anderson."  She  was  formally  ordered  to  advance.  As  her 
friends  conveyed  her  up  the  rocks  to  the  wharf,  her  husband  came  running 
out  of  the  sally-port.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed  in  a  vehe- 
ment whisper,  for  her  ear  only,  "  My  glorious  wife !"  and  carried  her  into 

the  fort     *' I  have  brought  you  Peter  Ilart,"  she  said.     "The  children  are 

-well.    I  return  to-night."     Then,  turning  to   the  accompanying  friends,  she 

said,  "Tell  me  when  the  tide  serves  ; 

I  shall  go  back  with  the  boat."     She 

then  retired  with  her  husband  to  his 

quarters  nearly  over    the    sally-port, 

and  took  some  refreshments ;  the  first 

since  leaving  New  York. 

The  tide  ser\'ed   in  the  course  of 

two  hours.    When  Mrs.  Anderson  was 

placed  in  the  boat  by  her  husband,  she 

experienced  almost  an  irresistible  dc- 

are  to  draw  him  after  her — to  take  him 

away  from  the  great  peril.     With  the 

plashing  of  the   oars,  when  the  boat 

1^38  shoved  off,  came  a  terrible  impres- 
sion as  if  she  had  buried  her  husband 

*nd  was  returning  from  his  funeral. 

But  she  leaned  lovingly,  by  faith,  on 

the  strong  arm  of  the  All-Father,  and  received  strength.      Invalid  and  a 

Ionian  as  she  was,  she  had  performed  a  great  service  to  her  husband  and 
country.  She  had  given  them  a  faithful  and  useful  friend  in  Peter  Hart — how 
&ithful  and  useful,  the  subsequent  history  of  Fort  Sumter  until  it  passed  into 
^he  hands  of  armed  insurgents,  three  months  later,  only  feebly  reveals. 

Unheeding  the  entreaties  of  friends,  who  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain, 
*nd  offered  to  bring  her  family  to  her  ;  and  the  assurance  of  a  deputation  of 
^^arlestonians,  who  waited  upon  her,  that  she  might  reside  in  their  city, 
^well  in  Sumter,  or  wherever  she  pleased,  Mrs.  Anderson  started 
^or  the  National  Capital  that  evening,"  accom])anied  by  Major  *  '^Jlli'J*''^  *• 
Anderson's  brother.     Charleston  was  no  place  for  her  while  lier 
husband  was  under  the  old  flag ;  and  she  would  not  add  to  his  cares  by 
i^emaining  with  him  in  the  fort.     A  bed  was  placed  in  the  cars,  and  on  that 
*"®  journeyed  comfortably  to  Washington.     She  w^as  insensible  when  she 
^'^v^d  at  Willard's  Hotel,  into  which  she   was  conveyed  by  a  dear  friend 
"^m  New  York,  a  powerful  man,  whose  face  was  the  first  that  she  recognized 
^  the  return  of  her  consciousness.     After  suftering  for  forty-eight  hours 
^'n  utter  exhaustion,  she  proceeded   to  New  York,  and  was  for  a  long 
^e  threatened  with  brain  fever. 

Thus  ended  the  mission  of  this  brave  woman.  She  alone  had  done  what 
^  Government  would  not,  or  dared  not  do.  She  had  not  sent,  but  taken,  a 
^'^'Uable  re-enforcement  to  Fort  Sumter.  When  we  look  back  to  the  begin- 
if^g  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  eye  of  just  appreciation  perceives  no  heroism 
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more  genuine  and  useful  than  that  displayed  by  this  noble  woman ;   and 
history  and  romance  will  ever  delight  to  celebrate  her  deed. 

We  have  observed  that  the  occupation  of  Sumter  created  great  exasp^n- 
tion  among  the  conspirators.  They  had  been  outgeneraled,  and  were  morti- 
fied beyond  measure.  They  did  not  expect  so  daring  an  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  the  gentle,  placid  Major,  who,  only  the  day  before,  had 
accepted  their  proffered  hospitality,  and  eaten  a  Christmas  dinner  in  Charlea- 
ton  with  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  city  and  State.  Little  did  they 
suspect,  when  seeing  him  quietly  participating  in  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion, that,  within  thirty  hours,  he  would  extinguish,  for  a  season,  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators.  It  was  even  so ;  and 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  consider  his  movement  as  an  "  act  of  war." 
They  did  so,  and  proceeded  upon  that  assumption.  The  Charleston  Courier 
declared  that  *'  ^liijor  Robert  Anderson,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has 
achieved  the  unenviable  distinction  of  opening  civil  war  between  American 
citizens,  by  an  act  of  gross  breach  of  faith.    He  has,  under  counsels  of  panic, 


•  December, 

isea 
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deserted  his  post  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and,  under  false  pretexts,  has  transferred 
his  garrison,  and  military  stores  and  supplies,  to  Fort  Sumter." 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  deceived,  offended,  astonished,  and 
bewildered  Charlestonians,  who,  at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,*  had  seen  clouds  of  heavy  smoke  rolling  up  from  Fort 
Moultrie.  They  had  crowded  the  Battery,  the  wharves,  and 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  gazed  seaward  for  two  hours  before  they  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  iho  startling  apparition.  The  conflagration  was  a 
mystery,  and  wild  conjecture  alarmed  the  timid,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
anxiety.  There  was  in  it  an  aspect  of  war,  and  many  breakfasts  in  Charles- 
ton were  left  imtasted  on  that  eventful  morning.  At  length,  some 
workmen  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  revealed  the  truth. 
Exasperation  succeeded  wonder.  The  more  excitable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion asked  to  be  led  immediately  in  an  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter.  They 
declared  that  they  could  pull  it  down  with  their  unarmed  hands,  they  felt  so 
invincible.  Martial  music  and  the  tramp  of  military  columns  were  soon 
heard  in  the  streets.      The  Secession  Convention  at  once  requested  Gov- 
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cmor  Pickens  to  take  military  possession  of  Forts  Moultrie  and  Johnson,  and 
Castle  Pinokney.  The  order  for  such  occupation  was  speedily  given.  The 
hall  of  the  Citadel  Academy,  the  great  military  school  of  tlie  State,  that 
opens  on  the  largest  of  the  public  squares  of  the  city,  was  made  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  military  officers,  and  the  grounds  near  it  were  covered 
by  an  excited  populace.  The  Government  Arsenal,  into  which  Secretary 
Floy  <i  had  crowded  a  vast  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition,  taken  from  those 
of  ACassachusetts  and  New  York,^  was.seized  in  the  name  of  the  State.  It 
hady  for  some  time,  been  held  by  only  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  insure 
its  safety  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  For  a  while  a  guard  of  Stato  militia 
had.  T>een  there,  ui^ier  the  pretext  of  defending  it  from  injury  by  an  excited 
population  ;  and  these,  by  order  of  the  State  authorities,  took  full  possession 
of  it  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  December.  Seventy  thousand  stand  ,of  arms, 
and.  a  vast  amount  of  military  stores,  valued  at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  were 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  These  were  used  at  once.  Men 
in  Charleston  were  armed  and  equipped  from  this  National  treasure-house ; 
and  within  three  hours  after  the  ensign  of  the  liepublic  had  been 
raised  over  Sumter,^  two  armed  steamers  {General  Clinch  and  •^^^**'*^- 
^i^^a)^  which  had  been  watching  Anderson's  movements,  left  the 
ci^y,  Avith  about  four  hundred  armed  men,  under  General  K.  G.  M.  Dunovant 
(who  had  been  a  captain  in  a  South  Carolina  regiment  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  was  now  Adjutant-General  of  the  State),  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie.  One-half  of  these  troops,  led 
^Y  Colonel  J.  J.  Pettigrew,  landed  at  Pinckney.  The  commandant  of  the 
gwrison,  lieutenant  li.  K.  Mead  (a  VirginiaOy  who  soon  afterward  deserted 
^  flag  and  hastened  to  Richmond),  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  Sumter, 
^is  nien  so  strongly  ban-icaded  the  door  of  the  Cantle  that  the  nssaiLiDts 
^«re  compelled  to  enter  it  by  escalade.  They  found  the  cannon  spiked,  the 
carriages  ruined,  the  ammunition  removed,  and  the  flag-staff  prostrate*!. 
Borrowing  a  Palmetto  flag  from  the  captain  of  one  of  the  uteamers,  Petti- 
gJ'ew-  unfnrled  it  over  the  Castle.  It  was  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  thousands 
®^  the  shore.  It  was  the  first  flag  raised  by  the  insurgents  over  a  National 
^•^^ification. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  the 

^^i^man  Artillery,  the  Lafayette  Artillery,  and  the  Marion  Artillery,  in  num- 

^^  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  under  Colonel  Wilmot  G.  De  Saus- 

^^^  proceeded  in  the  steamers  to  Fort  Moultrie.     Tlie  i>eople  in  Charleston 

l^ked  on  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  they  thought  the  guns  of  Sumter 

^ight  open  fire  upon  their  friends  when  they  should  land  on  the  l>each  of 

Sullivan's  Island.     They  did  not  know  how  tightly  Major  Anderson's  hands 

^ere  tied  by  instructions  from  his  Government     While  the  iiiKurgents  left 

Fort  Sumter  unassailed,  he  was  compelled  to  keep  its  |>ortJi  cloHe<l. 

The  insurgent  troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  and  P'ort  Moultrie 
iras  surrendered  by  the  sentinel,  in  accordance  with  orders,  to  Colonel  Al- 
ston, one  of  Governor  Pickens's  aids,  and  Captain  HumphreyH  of  the  arsenal. 
Tbey  found  the  fort  much  more  extensive  than  it  was  a  few  months  iK^foro, 


1  See  v^e  121,  and  note  1,  jMfe  121. 
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for  Anderson's  men  had  worked  faithfully,  under  skillful  direction,  in  preparing 
it  to  resist  an  attack.  01«1  works  had  been  repaired,  and  new  ones  constructed. 
But  the  affair  was  comparatively  a  shell  now,  for  its  interior  was  a  scene  of 
utter  desolation.  The  guns  were  spiked ;  the  carriages  were  destroyed ; 
nearly  all  the  ammunition  and  every  piece  of  small-arms  had  been  carried 
away ;  the  flag-staff  lay  prone  across  the  parade,  and  partly  burned ;  and  no 
munitions  of  war  or  military  stores,  of  much  account,  were  left,  excepting 
some  heavy  cannon-balls  and  about  six  weeks'  provisions  for  Anderson's 
garrison.  The  guns  of  Sumter  looked  directly  into  the  dismantled  fort,  and  a 
few  shots  from  them  would  have  driven  De  Saussure  and  his  men  out  among 
the  sand-hills.     But  Anderson  was  compelled  to  keep  th^ m  silent;  and  the 

South   Carolinians   quietly   took   possession    of   the    abandoned 
'^^^J^""**' fortress,  and  flung  out  over  its  desolated  area  the  Palmetto  flag.*^ 

It  was  then  too  dark  for  the  citizens  of  Charleston  to  see  it,  bats 
their  hearts  were  soon  cheered  by  the  ascent  of  three  rockets  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  which  gave  them  assurance  that  the  insurgents  were  safely  withiiH 
its  walls,  while  the  garrison  at  Sumter  seemed  asleep  or  ])aralyzed. 
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Under  the  direction  of  Major  Ripley,  late  of  the  National  Army,  Fc^ 
Moultrie  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.     The  ramparts  were  covered  wK> 
huge   heaps   of  sand-bags,  and  new  breastworks,  composed  of  these   a:^ 
palmetto  logs,  were  erected,  and  heavy  guns  were  mounted  on  them. 

On  the  same  day  when  Fort  Moultrie  was  seized,  the  revenue  cufK^ 
William  Aikin^  lying  in  Charleston  harbor,  under  the  command  of  Capt^*- 
N.  L.  Coste,  of  the  revenue  service,  was  surrendered  by  that  faithless  offi^7 
into  the  custody  of  the  insurgents.     With  his  own  hands  he  hauled  down  «:>^ 

Nationtl  flag  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  ran  up  the  Palmetto  bannei 

the  emblem  of  revolt — and  gave  himself  and  his  vessel  to  the  service  of  **^ 
conspirators.  His  subordinate  officers,  honorable  and  loyal,  at  once  reports ^ 
themselves  for  duty  at  AVashington.  Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  the  detf^^ 
tion  of  naval  officers  who  were  bom  in  Slave-labor  States.  Tlie  first  arir"* 
officer  who  resigned  his  commission  to  take  up  arms  against  his  Govemm^^ 
was  Captain  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant,  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page. 
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Official  notes  now  began  to  pass  between  Sumter  and  surrounding  points. 
On  tViQ  afternoon  of  the  27th,  as  we  have  observed,  Governor  Pickens  sent  a 
message  to  Anderson,  requiring  him  to  leave  Sumter  and  return  to  Moultrie. 
That,  commander  refused.  On  the  following  morning,  Anderson  sent  his 
post-si^jutant  to  Fort  Moultrie,  to  inquire  of  the  commander  tliere  by  what 
auttkority  he  and  armed  men  were  in  tliat  fortification  of  the  United  States. 
He  replied,  "  By  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
by  command  of  her  government." 

-Anderson's  refusal  caused  Pickens  to  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy  within 
the  clomain  of  South  Carolina;  and  the  Charleston  3/(?rr//ry,  with  the  [»ecu!iar 
logio  characteristic  of  the  class  it  represented,  declared  that  the  "  hohling  of 
Fort  Sumter  by  United  States  troops  was  an  invasion  of  South  Carolina."  In 
a  letter  written  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper,  on  the  28th,  Anderson  said: — "I 
shall  regret  very  deeply  the  persistence  of  the  Governor  in  the  course  he 
bas  taken.  He  knows  how  entirely  the  city  of  Charleston  is  in  ray  power. 
I  con  cut  his  communication  off  from  the  sea,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
reception  of  supplies,  and  close  the  harbor,  even  at  night,  by  destroying  the 
^ght-houses.  These  things,  of  course,  I  would  never  do,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  in  self-defense."    On  the  same 

day,  the  authorities  of  South  Caro-  _ 

JiDa  seized  and  appropriated  to  the 
ases  of  the  State  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  Post-office  kept 
within  its  walls.  That  building, 
fronting  on  Broad  Street,  was 
Venerated  as  the  theater  of  many 
©vents  connected  with  the  old  war 
w  Independence.' 

From  that  time  until  the  close 
^^  President  Buchanan's  adminis- 
^'^tion,   and   even    longer,   Major 
-A^nderson  was  compelled,  by  Gov- 
^ifTiment  policy,  to  see  the  insur- 
Sents  gather  by  thousands  in  and 
^jound  Charleston,  erect  fortifica- 
tions within  reach  of  his  guns,  and 
^2ike    every  needful    preparation 
^^^  the  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter  and  its  little  garrison,  without  being 
*^^owed  to  fire  a  shot.      Looking  back  from  our   present   stand-point,  we 
P^foeive  in  this  forbearance  either  the  consummate  wisdom  of  man  or  the 
r^ect  interposition  of  God. 


OLD  CtTSTOM  HOUSB  I2V  CUAKLKSTOIf. 


^M    '**  ***  basement  of  the  Custom  House,  Colonel  Moultrie  and  other  patriots  oonecaltd  from  the 

Pj,j*J»  officialo,  in  1775,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  "  provincial  iMnvder."    Us  vaults  «•*•«•  i ^ 

11^^^^^^  and  there  hundreds  of  patriots  suffered  long  and  hopelessly,  and  scores  perished  of  wdiinds  and  priva- 
^[jj[^^hll«  the  British  held  p«»sse9sion  of  the  city,  from  May,  1780,  until  the  close  uf  the  war.  Frotn  thai 
th©  J***  ^"^^  Hayne,  the  martyr,  was  taken  out  to  execution,  having  been  brought  up  from  a  dun.p  vault  for 
b^j^'JiTiose.  This  bnilding  originally  ft-ontcd  the  sea;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  stately  warehouses  aroso 
^««u  It  and  the  waU'r. 


eyes  of 
military 


that 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

AFFAIRS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL.-WAB  COMMENCED  IN  CHARLESTON  HARBOR. 

HEX  intelligence  of  Anderson's  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter 
went  abroad,  it  created  intense  excitement.  In  the  Free- 
labor  States,  as  we  have  observed,  it  produced  joyfiil 
emotions.  In  the  Slave-labor  States  it  kindled  anger,  and 
intensified  the  hurricane  of  passion  then  sweeping  over 
them.  From  these,  proffers  of  sympathy  and  military  aid 
were  sent  to  the  South  Carolinians,  and  they  were 
amazingly  strengthened  by  the  e\ndences  of  hearty 
co-operation  in  their  revolutionary  designs,  which  came  not  only  from  the 
Cotton-producing  States,  but  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
and  even  from  Maryland. 

The  National  Capital,  in  the  mean  time,  became  the  theater  of  important 
and  startling  events,  calculated  to  add  to  the  feverish  excitement  throughout 
the  country.  Congress  had  not  adjourned  during  the  holidays,  as  usual. 
On  the  day  when  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
*  ^**^T^'  ^^'  Passed,*  the  House  of  Representatives  was  discussing  the  Pacific 
Railway  Bill.  Half  an  hour  after  that  ordinance  was  adopted, 
the  telegraph  told  the  news  to  the  representatives  of  that  State  in  Congress, 
and  all  but  two  of  them  immediately  left  the  hall.  A  little  later  it  was 
publicly  announced  by  Representative  M.  R.  H.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  who, 
contending  in  the  discussion  that  his  State  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
bonds  which  the  Government  might  issue  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Road,  said : — *'  Why,  Sir,  even  while  your  bill  is  under  debate,  one  of  the 
Sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy  has,  by  the  glorious  act  of  her  people, 
withdrawn,  in  vindication  of  her  rights,  from  the  Union,  as  the  telegraph 
announced  to  us  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  .  .  .  It  is  my  solemn  belief  that  the 
people  of  Virginia,  when  my  State  takes  that  course  which  thronging  events 
will  lead  her  to  take,  will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for.  the  first  cent 
of  these  bonds  and  appropriations."  ^  These  words  were  followed  by  applause 
from  some  of  the  Southern  members ;  and  Messrs.  Boyce  and  Ashmore,  the 
two  remaining  representatives  of  South  Carolina,  arose  from  their  seats, 
shook  hands  with  some  of  their  friends,  and  left  the  hall.  Four  days  after- 
ward, a  letter  signed  by  the  entire  South  Carolina  delegation,  then  in 
Washington,  was  sent  in  to  the  Speaker,  announcing,  in  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  devotees  of  State  Supremacy,  that  the  action  of  their  State  had 
dissolved  their  connection  with  those  whom  they  had  "  been  associated  with 


>   Kcport  of  the  ProccediogB  of  Congress,  in  the  WuHJiingtoii  Globe^  December  20,  ISfiO. 
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in  a  common  agency"  (meaning  the  National  Congress),  and  that  they 
sliould  vacate  their  seats.'  After  drawing  their  pay  from  the  public  treasury 
up  to  tlie  hour  of  iheir  desertion,  they  departed  for  their  homes.  The  South 
Carolina  Senators,  as  we  have  observed,  had  already  resigned.* 

The  announcement  of  the  treasonable  movements  at  Charleston  was  heard 
with  a  calm  dignity  quite  remarkable  by  the  representatives  of  the  Free- 
labor  States,  who  had  begun  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  dramatic 
performances  of  some  of  the  Hotspurs  of  the  cotton -growing  region,  and 
thought  it  time  to  rebuke  them.  On  the  same  evening  the  New  York 
delegation,  excepting  those  from  the  city  of  New  York,  held  a  consultation, 
and  passed  a  resolution,  by  unanimous  vote,  saying  for  the  people  of  their 
State,  that  they  believed  thot  the  appropriate  remedy  for  every  existing 
grievance  might  be  applied  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  they  should 
insist  upon  "a  prompt  and  energetic  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
General  Government."  This  resolution,  which  was  applauded  by  reprcsenta- 
lives  from  other  States,  was  sent  to  tlie  Governor  of  New  York  (Morgan), 
with  a  suggestion,  that  in  his  forthcoming  message  he  should  give  such 
expression  that  the  enemies  of  the  Government  should  know  that  "  New 
York,  at  least,  will  never  submit  to  the  doctrine  of  secession ;"  also,  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  recommending  the  Legislature  to  adopt  measures  for 
forming ."  volunteer  comp«anies,  to  sustain,  if  need  be,  the  Union — to  protect 
the  Kederal  property,  and  aid  in  enforcing  the  Federal  laws."^  It  was  felt 
that  the  time  for  public  meetings,  for  political  speeches,  and  for  moral  suasion, 
^ad  passed,  and  that  the  people  should  rise  in  their  majesty,  and  say,  with 
the  vehemence  of  conscious  power,  to  the  traitors  everywhere — ^Touch  the 
Ark  of  our  Covenant  with  patricidal  hands  at  your  peril ! 

^Vhile  there  was  calmness  in  Congress  on  the  annunciation  of  the  action 
^^  South  Carolinians,  there  was   great  excitement  throughout  the  Capital. 
The     writer   was  in  Washington   at   the    time,    and  was    in    conversation 
W'ltlx    General  Cass,  at  his  house,  on  the  great  topic  of  the  hour,  when  a 
'^/aiive  brought  to  him  a  bulletin  concerning  the  act  of  secession.     The 
'venerable  statesman  read  the  few  words  that  announced  the  startling  fact, 
^d      then    throwing   up  his   hands,  while  tears  started  from  his   eyes,  he 
exclaimed,  with  uncommon  emotion  : — "  Can  it  be  I    Can  it  be !     Oh,"  he 
^^i^-*   "  I  had  hoped  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  and  go  home  to  die 
witlx   the  happy  thought,  that  I  should  leave  to  my  children,  as  an  inheritance 
fro^*^  patriotic  men,  a  united  and  prosperous  republic.     But  it  is  all  over  I 
Tli*s   is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.     The  people  in  the  South  are  mad  ;  the 
p^^l>le  in   the  North  are  asleep.     The  President  is  pale  with  fear,  for  his 
offi^iial  household  is  full  of  traitors,  and  conspirators  control  the  Govern- 
ment.   God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  my  poor  country  !     To  Him 
al^^e  must  we  look  in  this  hour  of  thick  darkness." 

The  writer  left  the  venerable  ex-Minister  of  State,  and  went  over  to  the 
\V^ar  and  Navy  Departments.     The  offices  were  closed  for  the  day,  but  the 


'  This  letter  wns  sl^od  by  John  McQneen,  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  W.  W.  Bojce,  and  J.  D.  Ashmore.    Law- 
fetn  M.  Kfltt  nnd  William  Porchcr  Miles  were  then  in  the  Secession  Convention  at  Charleston. 
'  See  pajire  61. 
*  Letter  of  John  B.  Haskin,  member  of  Congress,  to  Governor  Morgan,  December  20,  I860. 
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halls  and  lobbies  were  resonant  with  the  voices  of  excited  men.  There 
were  treasonable  utterances  there,  shocking  to  the  ears  of  loyal  citizens.  I  went 
to  the  hotels  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue — *'  Willard's,"  the  "  Kirkwood," 
"Brown's,"  and  "  The  National,"  and  found  them  swarming  with  guests  ^O' 
it  was  then  the  late  dinner-hour.  There  was  wild  excitement  among  them  ; 
secession  cockades  were  ])Ient]ful,  and  treason  and  sedition  walked  as  boldly 
and  defiantly  in  these  hotels,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  National  Capital,  as  in 
the  "Mills  House,"  and  the  streets  of  Charleston.  I  took  up  the  newspapers, 
and  found  no  word  of  comfort  therein  for  the  lovers  of  the  country.  *'  The 
long-threatened  result  of  Black  Republican '  outrage  and  autocracy,"  said  one, 
"has  taken  place  in  South  Carolina;  secession  is  a  fixed  f-ict."*  Another, 
the  Government  gazette,  praised  the  dignity  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention. 
"  If  the  telegraphic  abstract  may  be  relied  upon,"  it  said,  "  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  any  thing  more  calm,  more  thoughtful,  more  dignified,  than  the 
utterances  which  followed  the  taking  of  the  decisive  step.  .  .  .  Almost  Spartan 
simplicity  animates  the  oratory.  ...  A  few  days  will  bring  the  issue*4o  the 
chambers  of  tlie  Capitol.  South  Carolina,  through  her  representatives,  will 
reappear  in  Washington,  hi  a  character  that  will  test  the  virtue  of  the  Federal 
system,  and  the  good  sense  of  Congress.  Let  us  hope  that  the  solemnity  of 
Charleston  will  not  be  left  to  stand  in  contrast  to  frivolity  or  passion  in  this 
the  metropolis  of  the  Union.'"  I  went  home  with  a  friend  living  near 
Bladensburg.  His  family  physician — a  small,  fiery  man,  named  Gamett,  and 
son-in-law  of  ex-Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia — came  to  see  a  sick  child. 
He  was  full  of  passion.  "  Noble  South  Carolina,"  he  said,  "  has  done  ber 
duty  bravely.  Now  Virginia  and  Maryland  must  immediately  raise  an  armed 
force  sufficient  to  control  the  district,  and  never  allow  Abe  Lincoln  to  set  his 
foot  on  its  soil."  The  little  enthusiast  was  only  the  echo  of  the  Virginia 
conspirators.  A  few  days  before,  the  liichmond  jEInqnirer^  edited  by  Wise V 
son,  who  perished  while  in  arms  against  his  country,  thus  insolently  concluded 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  sending  commissioners  from  that  State  to  others : 
— "  Let  the  first  convention,  then,  be  held  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and, 
these  two  States  agreeing,  let  them  provide  sufficient  force  to  seize  the  city 
of  Washhigton,  and  if  coercion  is  to  be  attempted,  let  it  begin  with  subju- 
gating the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Thus  practical  and  efficient 
fighting  in  the  Union  will  prevent  the  powers  of  the  Union  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  We  hope  Virginia  will  depute  her  commissioners 
to  Maryland  first,  and,  providing  ibr  the  seizure  of  Washington  and  Old 
Point,  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  present  these  two  States  in 
the  attitude  of  rebels  invithig  coercion.  This  was  the  way  Patrick  Henry 
brought  about  the  Revf)lution,  and  this  is  the  best  use  that  Virginia  cMXk 
make  of  commissioners  of  any  kind." 

Governor  Wise  had  already  publicly  announced  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
attempt  at  "  coercion"  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  Fortress 
Monroe,  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  and  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harpers 


*  The  prefix  "  Bbck"  was  jdven  to  theR<.'[»ublican  party  bocaus*',  Iwinfr  favomblc  to  tho  abolition  of  SUrery, 
its  members  were  ranked  ns  fHendi^  of  tbe  ncirro.  This  name  >vas  applied  by  the  Oligarchy  in  tbi^  South,  and 
was  freely  used  bj  their  partisans  in  the  North. 

*  Washington  StnteM. 

*  Washington  Conxtittttlon^  the  oi^pan  of  tho  Admini^tration. 
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Ferry  would  be  seized,  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Government 
Already  Judge  A.  XL  Handy,  a  commissioner  from  Mississippi,  had  visited 
Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  that  State  in  the  Virginia  scheme  of 
seizing  the  National  Capital,  and  preventing  the  inauguration  of  31r.  Lincoln. 
The   conspirators  were  so  confident  of  the  success  of  their  schemes,  that  one 
of  tl^e  leading  Southern  Senators,  then  in  Congress,  said :— "  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
not    dare  to  come  to  Washington  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr. 
BueliAnan.     This  city  will  be   seized   and   occupied  as   the  capital  of  the 
Soatiliem  Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  compelled  to  take  his  oath  of 
office  in  Philadelphia  or  in  New  York."^    And  the  veternn  editor.  Duff  Green, 
the  iriend  and  confidential  co-worker  with  Calhoun  when  the  latter  quarreled 
witb    President  Jackson,  and   who   naturally   espoused   the   cause   of  .the 
secessionists,  told  Josepli  C.  Lewis,  of  Washington,  while  under  the  half- 
finished  dome  of  the  Capitol,  early  iti  1861 : — ''.  VVe  intend  to  take  possession 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the  archives  of  the  Government ;  not  allow  the 
electoral  votes  to  be  counted  ;  proclaim  Buchanan  provisional  President,  if  he 
will   do  as  we  wish,  and  if  not,  choose  another;  seize  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Arsenal  and  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  simultaneously,  and  sending  armed  men 
down  from  the  former,  and  armed  vessels  up  from  the  latter,  take  possession 
of  Washington,  and  establish  a  new  government." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  seizure  of  Washington  City,  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  the  archives  of  the  nation,  was  an  original  and  capital 
feature  in  the  plan  of  the  con8i)irators ;  and  their  assertions,  after  they  were 
foiled  in  this,  that  they  sought  only  for  "independence,"  and  that  all  they 
asked  was  "  to  be  let  alone,"  was  the  most  transparent  hypocrisy.  They 
aimed  at  revolution  at  first,  and  disunion  afterwards..  They  had  assurances, 
^ey  believed,  that  the  President  would  not  interfere  with  their  measures. 
Should  Congress  pass  a  Force  Bill,  he  was  pledged  by  the  declarations  of  his 
annual  Message  to  withhold  his  signature  from  it;  and  most  of  them  were 
satisfied  that  they  might,  during  the  next  seventy  days,  establish  their 
"Southern  Confederacy,"  and  secure  to  it  the  possession  of  the  Capital, 
^thout  governmental  interposition.  Yet  all  were  not  satisfied.  Some 
^^gilsuit  South  Carolina  spies  in  Washington  would  not  trust  the  President, 
^s  of  them,  signing  only  the  name  of  "Charles,"  in  a  letter  to  Rhett,  the 
^^ifcor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury^  said  :  '*  I  know  all  that  has  been  done  here, 
"^t   <iepend  upon  nothing  that  Mr,  Buchanan  promises.     He  will  cheat  tis 


*   O>m>spondcnco  (Occasional)  of  the  Philadelphia  Prfm,  December  21, 1860.   In  the  Rame  letter,  which  was 

* trurrnict-call  to  the  country  to  arouse  It  lo  a  sense  of  Its  danger  ami  to  oct,  the  writer  (J.  W.  Forney)  said: — 

The  ^dministnitlon  of  the  Government  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  country.    The  President  of  the 

Bit«t\  States  has  ceased  to  bo  the  Chief  Maaristnite  of  a  free  people,  and  may  bo  called  the  chief  of  those  wht» 

ere  N>^ij^Qg  j^  enslave  a  free  people.    He  is  quoted  by  the  secessionists,  if  not  as  their  active,  at  least  as  their 

<lBies<^QQl  jjjiy  J    j|g  refuses  to  exercise  his  functions,  and  to  enforce  the  laws !    He  refuses  to  pnitect  the  publl*- 

^'**''~ty,  and  to  re-enforce  the  gallant  Anders<»n  at  Fort  Moultrie !    He  sends  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t<» 

.orti^      Oarulina,  with  the  intention  of  forclnij  that  loyal  and  consorvatlvo  State  into   tlio   ranks  of    the 

"^^'fcnists!    While  sending  General  Harney  to  Kansas  with  a  lar^e  military  force  to  suppress  a  potty  border 

""**^^nl,  he  folds  his  arms  when  General  Scott  and  his  brave  subonlinates  In  the  South  appi>al  to  him  for 

J^**-     His  Attorney -General  argues  with  all  his  Ingenuity  ogainst  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 

'J'^'^  the  laws  of  the  country.    His  confidants  are  dtsunionists.     His  loaders  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 

*«\inionl8tsI  and  while  ho  drives  into^xile  the  oldest  Statesman  In  America,  simply  and  only  because  ho 

—**  "^o  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  country,  he  consults  daily  with  men  who  publicly  avow,  in  their  seats  In 

^'"'^  that  the  XTnion  Is  dissolved,  and  that  the  laws  are  standing  still!    Is  It  not  time,  then,  for  the 

*'"*'*l^ta  people  to  take  the  country  Into  their  own  hands,  and  to  administer  the  Government  in  their  own  way  f ' 
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twless  we  are  too  quick  for  himy^  He  then  urged  the  seizure  of  the  forts, 
Sumter  particularly,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Neither  would  the  con- 
spirators fully  trust  each  oiher.  William  H.  Trescot,  -already  mentioned,  a 
South  Carolinian,  and  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  who  for  years 
had  been  conspiring  against  the  Government,  was  thought  to  be  tricky.  The 
writer  just  quoted  said: — "Further,  let  me  warn  you  of  the  danger  of 
Oovernor  Pickens  snaking  Trescot  his  cliannel  of  eonimunication  wUh  tlie 
President^  for  the  latter  will  be  informed  of  every  thing  that  transpires,  and 
that  to  our  injury.  Tell  Governor  Pickens  this  at  once,  before  matters  go 
further."*  And  the  elder  Rhett  commenced  a  letter  to  his  son,  of  the  Charles- 
ton Merettry^  by  saying : — "  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  only  a  dishonest  man,  but  a 
liar !'"  These  politicians  seem  to  have  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  each 
other's  true  character. 

While  the  excitement  in  Washington  because  of  the  doings  at  Charleston 
was  at  its  liight,  it  was  intensified  by  a  new  development  of  infamy,  in  the 
discovery  of  the  theft  of  an  enormous  amount  of  the  Indian  Trust-Fuod, 
which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  conspirator,  Jacob  Thonipscm,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  principal  criminal  in  the  affair  was  undoubtedly  Floyd, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  getting  up  a 
military  expedition  into  the  Utah  Territory,  in  which  about  six  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  public  treasure  were  squandered,  to  the  hurt  of  the  national 
credit,  at  a  critical  time.  The  troops  were  stationed  there  at  a  point  called 
Camp  Floyd ;  and  the  Secretary  had  contracted  with  the  firm  of  Russell, 
Major,  ife  Wad  dell  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  thither  from  Fort  Lea- 
venworth, and  other  points  on  the  Missouri  River.  For  this  service  they 
were  to  receive  about  one  million  of  dollars  a  year.  Floyd  accepted  from 
them  drafts  on  his  Department,  in  anticipation  of  service  to  be  performed, 
to  the  amount  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars.^  These  acceptances  were  8o 
manifestly  illegal,  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be  negotiated.  The  con- 
tractors became  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty,  and  hit  upon  a  scheme  for 
raising  money  more  rapidly. 

Russell  had  become  acquainted  with  Goddard  Bailey,  a  South  Carolinian 

and  kinsman  of  Floyd,  who  was  the  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department  in 

M'hose  special  custody  were  the  State  bonds  composing  the  Indian 

•  July, I860.   Trust-Fund.     He  induced  Bailey  to  exchange  these  bonds*  for 

Floyd's  illegal  acceptances.     These  were  hypothecated  in  New  York,  and 

money  raised  on  them.     When,  as  we  have  observed,  the  financial  affairs 

of  the   country   became  clouded,  late   in   18G0,*  these   bonds   depreciated, 

and  the  holders  called  on  Russell  for  additional  security.     Bailey 

occm  er  •  g^pp|^g^J  }^j,j^  yf\\\\  morc  bon<ls,*  until  the  whole  amount  was 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  When  the 
time  approached  for  him  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the 
coupons  payable  on  the  1st  of  January,  on  the  abstracted  bonds,  Bailey 
found  himself  in  such  a  position  that  he  was  driven  to  a  confession. 
Thompson,  his  employer,  was  then  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  busi- 
ness  of  conspiracy,  as   Commissioner   of  the  "  Sovereign  State   of  Missis- 


»  Autoginph  letter,  dated  Washington,  Deccinl>or  22,  IxV).  '  The  same.  •  Antofrrnph  letter. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inve9tis:.ati()n  of  tlic  Honso  of  Uepreaentailves,  February  12,  1S61. 

*  Sec  page  11& 
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8jpj>i."  Bailey  wtote  a  letter  to  him,  antedated  the  Ist  of  December, 
(lisolosing  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  and  pleading,  for  himself,  that  his 
raot;ive  had  been  only  to  saire  the  honor  of  Floyd,  which  was  compromised 
by  iilegal  advances. 

Thompson  returned  to  Washington  on  the  22d,  when  the  letter  was 
pkoed  in  his  hands.  After  consultation,  it  is  said,  with  Floyd,  he  revealed 
the  viiatter  to  the  President,  who  was  astounded.  The  farce  of  discovering 
the  "thief  was  then  perfori^ied,  Thompson  being  chief  manager.  The  Attorney- 
General,  and  Robert  Ould  the  District  Attorney  (who  afterward  became  one 
of  "the  most  active  servants  of  the  confederated  conspirators  at  Richmond), 
were  called  to  take  a  part.  Neither  the  robber,  nor  the  key  of  the  safe  in 
which  the  bonds  were  kept,  could  be  found.  Mayor  Berret  was  required  to 
detail  a  special  police  force  to  guard  every  avenue  leading  to  the  Interior 
Department,  so  that  no  clerks  might  leave.  These  clerks  were  all  examined 
touching  their  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Nothing  was  elicited.  Then  the 
safe  was  broken  open,  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  theft  was  speedily  made 
kno^wn.     At  length  Bailey  was  discovered,  and  made  a  full  confession. 

The  wildest  stories  as  to  the  amount 
of     funds     stolen     immediately     went 
abroad.     It  was  magnified  to  millions.' 
It  was  already  known  that  Cobb  had 
impoverished  the  Treasury ;  it  was  now 
believed  that  plunder  was  the  business 
.  of    the   Cabinet,   for   the   public    held 
Floyd  and   Thompson  responsible  foi- 
the    crime  which  Bailey  had  confessed. 
The    blow  given  to  the  public  credit 
^as     a   staggering  one.      The   Grand 
Jnry  of  Washington  soon  acted  on  the 
matter,  and    Floyd    was    indicted   on 
three  counts,  namely,  malversation   in 
office,  complicity  in  the  abstraction  of 
^he    Indian  Trust  Fund,  and  conspiracy 
*g^iiist  the  Government.     The  House  of  Representatives  appointed  a  Com- 
^ttee  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  affair,  and  they 
concluded  their  report "  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  mildly    "  ^^^jj^"*^  ^*' 
^•^^Wn,  that  Floyd's  conduct  in  the  matter  "  could  not  be  recon- 
cile<J  with  purity  of  private  motives  and  faithfulness  to  public  trusts.''-     When 
^h©    indictment  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  were 
'***<J€,  Floyd  was  far  beyond   the  reach   of  marshals  and  courts.     He  had 
^^    in  disgrace  from  the  National  Capital,  and  was  an  honored  guest  of  the 
P'^t^lic  authorities  at  Richmond,^  who  boldly  defied  the  national  power. 

The  excitement  on  account  of  the  robbery  in  the  Interior  Department  was 
*^'*o  wed  by  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  at  Pittsburg,  already 
'"^^^tioned,*  where  an  immense  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in   *  ^^'[J;^^^*''^' 
^*^^   street,  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,* 
^^   they   resolved  that   it   was   the  duty  of  the  President  "to  purge  his 

^   The  GoTemment  lost  over  nix  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

*  Beport  of  th«  Investigating  Coinmiltee,  February  12, 1861.        •  See  note  3.  pige  1*27.        *  See  page  128. 
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Cabinet  of  every  man  known  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to,  or  in  any  way 
•oantenancing,  the  revolt  of  any  State  against  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tation  and  the  laws  of  the  Union."  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day/  the 
news  of  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  garrison  of  Fort 
'^^mT^^'  Moultrie  reached  Washington,  and  produced  the  greatest  toii- 
stcmation  among  the  conspirators.  The  Cabinet  assembled  at 
midday.  They  had  a  stormy  session.  Floyd  urgently  demanded  an  order 
for  Anderson's  return  to  Fort  Moultrie,  alleging  that  the  President,  by  with- 
holding it,  was  violating  the  "  solemn  pledges  of  the  Government."  The 
latter,  remembering  his  implied,  if  not  actual  pledges,  was  inclined  to  give 
the  order  ;^  but  the  warning  voices  of  law,  duty,  and  public  opinion  made 
him  hesitate.  They  spoke  to  his  conscience  and  his  prudence  about  faith- 
fulness, impeachment,  and  a  trial  for  treason ;  and  to  his  patriotism  concerning 
the  goodness  and  the  greatness  of  his  native  land,  and  its  claims  upon  his 
gratiiude.     He  paused,  and  the  Cabinet  adjourned  without  definite  action. 

The  position  of  the  aged  President,  during  the  eventful  week  we  are  here 
considering,  was  a  most  painful  one.  He  was  evidently  involved  in  perilous 
toils  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  less  troublous  times,  when  he  believed  that 
he  had  called  into  his  counsels  true  men,  as  the  world  of  politicians  goes. 
He  found  himself,  if  not  deceived,  unexpectedly  subjected  to  the  control  of 
bad  men;  and  for  two  or  three  days  after  this  Cabinet  meeting,  as  the  writer 
was  informed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  President,  he  was  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  assassination. 

On  the  morning  afier  the  stormy  cabinet  meeting  just  mentioned,  news 
came  that  Fort  Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  had  been  seized  by  South  Caro- 
lina troops.  The  President  breathed  more  freely.  He  felt  himself  relieved  from 
much  embarrassment,  for  the  insurgents  had  committed  the  first  act  of  war. 
He  now  peremptorily  refused  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from 
Sumter,  and  on  the  following  day*  the  disappointed  Floyd  re- 
™  ^^  '  signed  the  seals  of  his  office,  fled  to  Richmond,  and  afterward 
took  up  arms  against  his  country.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  this  man, 
covered,  as  with  a  garment,  with  some  of  the  darkest  crimes  known  in 
history,  spoke  of  "patriotism"  and  "honor."  He  said: — "I  deeply  regret 
that  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  tendering  to  you  my  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  War,  because  I  can  no  longer  hold  it  under  my  convictions  of 
patriotism,  nor  with  honor,  subjected  as  I  am  to  a  violation  of  solemn  pledges 
and  plighted  faith."*  His  resignation  was  immediately  accepted,  and  his  place 
filled  by  the  patriotic  Kentuckian,  Joseph  Holt.  Then  a  load  of  anxiety  was 
lifted  from  the  burdened  hearts  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  The 
purification  of  Buchanan's  Cabinet  went  on,  and  there  was  a  general  change 
in  the  ministry  by  the  middle  of  January.  When  Attorney-General  Black 
succeeded  General  Cass  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  oflice  was  filled  by  £dwin 
M.  Stanton,  afterward  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Lincoln;  Philip 
F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  had  succeeded  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

>  SeeLettiTof  President  Bnehannn  to  the  *'Goinini38ii>ncr8  of  Sonth  Carolina,"  December  80,  18C0. 

>  In  reply  to  a  statement  made  by  General  Sc^tt,  concerning;  the  apparent  remissness  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  at  that  crisis,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  on  the  21st  of  October,  1S62,  Mr. 
Buchanan  says  that  it  was  at  his  request  that  Floyd  resijrncd.  This  alletration  ut  the  President,  which  is 
und<mbtcd1y  true,  ma)(es  Floyd's  high-sounding  wonls  about  wounded  patriotism  and  honor,  in  C'lnnectlon 
with  bis  infainoas  ollicijl  career,  apjiear  extremi-Iy  ridiculous. 
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Unwilling  to  assist  the  Government  in  enforcing  the  laws,  Thomas  resigned,^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Dix,  a  stanch  patriot  of  New  York. 
Thompson  left  the  Interior  Department  on  the  8th/  and,  like     '^^^^^^ 
Floyd,  hastened  to  his  own  State  to  assist  in  th^  work  of  rebellion. 

There  was  still  another  cause  for  excitement  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country,  during  the  eventful 
week  we  are  considering.  It  was  the 
arrival  and  action  of  ^Vlessrs.  Barnwell, 
Adam>t,  and  Orr,  the  "Commissioners" 
for  South  Carolina.  They  evidently  ex- 
pected to  stay  a  long  time,  as  embas- 
sadors of  their  "  Sovereign  State  "  near 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Their  fellow-conspirator,  W.  II.  Trescot, 
who  ha<l  just  left  the  State  Department, 
in  which  he  could  be  no  longer  useful 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  had  hired 
the  fine  dwelling-house  of  the  widow  of 
Captain  Joseph  Smoot,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  No.  '^o2  (Franklin  Row) 
K  Street,  as  their  ministerial  residence. 
There  they  took  up  their  abode  on  their  arrival,  on  the  26th,  with 
servants  and  other  necessaries  for  carrying  on  a  domestic  establishment, 
and  Trescot  was  duly  installed  their  Secretary.  They  were  greeted  with 
distinguished  consideration  by  their  fellow-conspirators,  and  the  multitude 
of  sympathizers  in  the  National  Capital;  and  they  doubtless  had  roseate 
dreams  of  official  and  social  fellowshi])  with  Lord  Lyons,  M.  >Iercier,  Baron 

Von  Gerolt,  and  other  foreign  ministers 
then  in  Washington.  That  dream, 
however,  assumed  tfie  character  of  a 
nightmare,  when,  on  the  following  day, 
they  heard  of  Anderson  and  his  gallant 
little  band  being  in  Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  28th,^  the  "Commissioners" 
addressed    a  formal    diplo- 
matic letter  to   the    Presi-  '^''^^^'' 
dent,  drawn   up,  it  is  said, 
by  Orr,  who  was  once  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and 
who  had   been   denounced  in   his  own 
State  as  "the  prince  of  demagogues.'"     That  letter  informed  the  President 


ftCSXDKlfCS  OF  THE  **  COXMT8810WB8."  9 


*  See  his  Letter  of  Roslfrnation,  Jnnnary  11, 1S61. 

'  The  house  next  to  the  oijcn  gpace  in  the  picture. 

'  Orr's  views  kh'iii  to  have  un<lerjrone  a  chanjro.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ChorhiUon  Mfrcunj, 
'^ted  January  24,  lS5si,  Antlrew  Calhoun  saltl:— "I  found,  on  my  return  to  Ihis  State,  that  Orr,  that  prince  <»f 
•**^Tnagof  uess  had,  by  all  kinds  of  appliances,  so  niitionalized  public  opinion  about  here,  that  sentiiiienta  aro 
Habitoally  uttered  suited  to  the  meridian  of  ronneeticut,  but  destructive  U»  the  soil  and  anoiont  faith  of  the 
'State."  This  Calhoun  and  other  conspirators  found  It  necessary  to  work  ui>on  the  pei»[de  rontitiually,  to  keep 
^«m  prepared  fiir  treasonable  work  at  the  proper  moment  Whenever  they  found  a  man  of  inrttu-nce  true  i<) 
^«  Union,  they  denounce<l  and  persecuted  him,  and  men  in  more  humble  s{iheres  were  cowed  into  meek  sub- 
■»»lsiion  by  the  truculent  Oligarchy. 
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that  they  were  authorized  and  empowered  to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  magazines,  light-houses,  and 
other  real  estate,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  limits  of  South  Carolina : 
and  also  for  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all 
otf»r  property  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  agent  of 
the  Confederated  States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member  ; 
and  generally  to  negotiate  as  to  all  other  measures  and  arrangements  proper 
to  be  made  and  ado[>ted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Government  at  Washington.     They  also  fumisheil  him  with  a  copy  of  the 

Ordinance  of  Secession.  They  said  it 
would  have  been  their  duty,  under  their 
instructions,  to  have  informed  him  that 
they  wore  ready  to  negotiate,  "  but  (re- 
ferring to  Anderson's  movements)  the 
events  of  the  hist  twenty-four  hours  '* 
had  altered  the  condition  of  afEsiirB 
under  which  they  came.  They  reminded 
him  that  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina  could,  at  any  time  within  the 
past  sixty  days,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  fort«  in  Charleston  harbor, 
but  they  were  restnuned  by  pledges 
given  in  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
JAMES  L.  ORR.  doubt.'     Thcy  assure!  him  that  untU 

the  circumstances  of  Andei*don's  move- 
ments were  explained  in  a  immner  to  relieve  them  of  all  douht  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  negotiations  should  be  conducted,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  suspend  all  discussion.  In  conclusion,  they  urged  the  President  to 
immediately  withdraw  all  the  National  troops  from  Charleston  harbor, 
because,  under  the  circumstance!*,  they  were  a  "  standing  menace,"  whicl^ 
rendered  negotiations  impossible,  and  threatened  to  "bring  to  a  bloody  issne^:: 
questions  which  ought  to  be  settletl  with  temperance  and  judgment.''* 

The  arrogance  and  insolence  visible  in  this  letter,  considering  the  crimini^A. 
position  of  tlie  men  who  signed  it,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relate^K. 
offended  the  President,  who  would  have  been  applauded  by  every  loyal  mi^-vi 
in  the  country   if  he   had  arrested  them  on    a   charge  of  treason.*      Y^t 
he  treated  the  "  Commissioners  "  and  their  letter  with  marked 
*  ^r^Sl^^'     courtesy  in  a  rej)ly  w^ritten  on  the  30th.*     He  referred  them  to 
his  Annual  Messacje  f(»r  a  definition  of  his  intended  course  con- 
cerning the  property  of  the  United  States  and  the  collection  of  the  revenne 
He  could  only  meet  them  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,  and 


>  See  pacro  102. 

>  Letter  of  tlu*  "  ComtiiissioncrA**  to  thr  Trcsicli-nt,  elated  WashlnirUm,  December  28, 1S61. 

•  Three  weeks  lat«'r.  Francis  C.  Treadwell,  of  N'«w  York,  a  counselor  of  the  Supreme  Ooart,  offered  t« 
Chief- Justice  Tuncy  un  atfirinatiuii.  in  due  form,  that  certain  person.s  (naming  mo»t  of  tho  pnbHn  men  known  to 
have  been  oneajri*<l  in  thr  «rr»'at  connpinn-y)  w.-ro  cuilty  <»f  conspiring  Jiiminst  the  Constitntion  and  OovernmMl 
of  the  United  States,  and  hud  committed  the  crime  of  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  and  praylnv  for  tMr 
arrest  This  jiaper  was  returned  to  Mr.  Treadwell  by  the  C'lerk  of  tlie  Supreme  Conrt^  R«i\)am1n  C.  Howtrd, 
with  the  remark,  that  the  Thief  Justice  dccnud  it "  an  improper  paper  to  W  offered  to  the  l'^)!!!!." 


^ 
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was    willing  to  lay  before  Congress  any  proposition  they  might  make.    To 

reco^rnize  their  State  as  a  foreign  power  would  be  usurpation  on  his  part ;  he 

should  refer  the   whole   matter  of  negotiation   to   Congress.     He   denied 

ever  having  made  any  agreement  with  the  Congressional   delegates  from 

South   Carolina    concerning   the   withholding   of  re-enforcements  from  the 

Charleston  forts,  or  any  pledge  to  do  so ;'  but  declared  that  it  liad  been  his 

intention,  all  along,  not  to   re-enforce  them,  and  thus  bring  on  a  collision, 

until  they  should  be  attacked,  or  until  there  was  evidence  that  they  were 

about  to  be   attacked.     ''  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  whole  foundation  of  the 

nlleged   pledge."      He   then    referred   them   to   the   instructions   to   Major 

Anderson,  already  noticed,*  in  which  that  officer  was  authorized  to  occupy 

any  one  of  the  forts  with  his  small  force  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  to  take 

similar  steps  when  he  should  "  have  tangible  evi<lence  of  a  d<»sign  to  proceed 

to  a  hostile  act."     He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Sonth  Carolinians 

had  already  committed  an  act  of  war  by  seizing  two  forts  belonging  to  the 

Xational  Government  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  had  flung  out  the  Palmetto 

flag  over  them,  in  place  of  the  old  standard  of  the  Union.     "  It  is  under  all 

the<e  circumstances,"  he  said,  with  evident  indignation,  ''  th/it  I  am  urged 

immediately  to  withdraw^  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  am 

informed  that  without   this   negotiation  is  iinpos-vible.  •  This  I  cannot  d^ ; 

f^ff'if  Iirt'll  not  do.     Such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of  by  me  in  any  ])ossible 

coatingency.''      He  informed  them  that  he  had  just  heard  of  the  capture 

*^f  tlie  Arsenal  at  Charleston  and  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 

V     the   insurgents,   and   said, — "Comniont  is  needless;"    and   then    gave 

tlierrx  to  understand  that  he  considered  it,  his  duty  to  defeuil  Fort  Sumter, 

"^•^    portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  United  States.     He  concluded  with 

expi-^ssing  "great  personal  regard"   for  the  "Commissioners." 

Two  days  later,**  the  "  Commissioners"  replied  to  this  note  in    "'^'"scr^^' 

a  I'^iig  and  extremely  insolent  and  insulting  letter.     As  repre- 

sentis^iives  of  a   "sovereign   power,"  they   said,  they   '*  had   felt  no   special 

J^o^oitude "  as  to  the  character  in  which  the  President  might  receive  them, 

^1     they  had  no  reason   to   thank  him  for  permitting  them  to  have   their 

Vr*>"positions  laid  before  Congress.     They  then  referred  to  the  declarations 

"^^^is  Message,  that  he  had  no  right,  and  would  not  attempt,  '*to  coerce  a 

'^^^ciing  State,"  and  pointed  to  his  subsequent  acts,  as  virtual  pledges  that 

sucil^  were  his  honest  convictions  of  fluty.     "  Some  weeks  ago,"  they  said, 

'^^Q  State  of  South  Carolina  declared  her  intention,  in  the  existing  condition 


Sjoc  iiac*-  10*2.    When  Jacob  Tliompwn,  the  Socrotary  of  the  Interior,  reftchod  Oxford  Mi.Hsi.tMppl,  after 

"^^In-r  ofHce.  hf  Wtts  honored  by  a  pnblle  reception.     In  the  course  of  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  be  Mid, 

^I**klnjr  of  aifuirA  in  Cbarlenton  harbor: — ''The  PresiUcnt  ocretMl  with  certain  gentlemen,  undertaking;  to 

^.*^J"*^^«nt  South  C'an>Iina.  that  no  chantre  nhould  bo  made  in  tlie  military  statns  of  the  forts:  and  when  Major 

^  **'^**8on,  adopting; ""an  extnuno  measure  of  war,  only  Justified  in  the  presence  of  an  overp<iwerinc:  em-my, 

_      *^'*1  his  guns  an<r  burned  his  gun-carriaeos.  and  moved,  with  his  irarrison,  fnmi  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  SumU-r. 

*^ins  committed  an  act  of  hostility,  the  Prohideiit  lu-anl  of  the  movement  with  ciiatfHn  and  mortification.*' 

^     *  t.  In  the  delih«*nite  conviction  of  Joseph  Holt,  the  loyal  Secretary  of  War  during  the  last  iH-'vi-nty  days  of 

■  '  .^^iichanan's  administration,  that  no  such  pledge  was  ever  given.    See  his  reply  to  allegati«)ns  iir  a  sf>eech  of 

5^*"    *">fstmaftU-r-ifenenil  Blair,  at  Clarkesville.  Maryland,  in  August.  1S«5.    It  is  fair  to  conclmb-  that  mm  like  the 

/^^^missioners"  from  South  Candina,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  all  cngaccd  in  the  commisMon  «»f  the  highest 

™'<J   kmmn,  namely,  treason  to  their  Oovernment.  would    not  be  slow  in  the  use  of  the  uunv  venal  and 

f*"^Tnon  sin  of  making  false  accusations,  especially  when  such  accusations  mii^lit  f^irnish  sopie  rxcuse  for  their 

'"•^ItHty.    So  proof  has  ever  been  given  that  the  President  violated  his  oath  liy  making  such  pledge. 

^  See  page  12A,  :md  note  1.  pa^e  129 
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of  public  affiiirs,  to  secede  from  the  United  States.  She  called  a  convention 
of  her  people  to  put  her  declaration  in  force.  The  Convention  met,  and 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  All  this  you  anticipated."  They  then 
taunted  him  with  dereliction  of  duty.  **  You  did  not  re-enforce  the  garrison 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  You  removed  a  di^^tingnished  and  veteran 
officer  from  the  command  of  Fort  Moultrie  because  he  attempted  to  increase 
his  supply  of  ammunition.*  You  refused  to  send  additional  troops  to  the 
same  garrison  when  npplied  for  by  the  officer  appointed  to  succeed  hinu 
You  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  meml)er  of 
your  Cabinet,  rather  than  allow  the  garrison  to  be  strengthened.  You  com- 
pelled an  officer,  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter,  to  return  immediately  to  the 
Arsenal  forty  muskets  which  he  had  taken  to  arm  his  men.  You  expressed, 
not  to  one,  but  to  many,  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  public  charactei*s, 
your  anxiety  for  a  peaceful  termination  of  this  controversy,  and  your  will- 
ingness not  to  disturb  the  military  status  of  the  forts,  if  Commissioners  should 
be  sent  to  the  Government,  whose  communications  you  promised  to  submit 
to  Congress.  You  received,  and  acted  on,  assurances  from  the  highest  officisil 
authorities  of  South  Carolina,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  disturb  your 
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possession  of  the  forts  and  property  of  the  United  States,  if  you  would  not 
dbturb  their  existing  condition  until  the  Commissioners  had  been  sent,  and 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  had  failed.  You  took  from  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  written  memorandum  that  no  such  attempt  should 
be  made,  'provided  that  no  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  into  those  forts, 
and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present.'*  .  .  .  You  sent 
orders  to  your  officers,  commanding  them  strictly  to  follow  a  line  of  conduct 
in  conformity  with  such  an  understanding."  They  then  mentioned  the 
circumstances  of  their  arrival  and  personal  interview  : — "  On  Friday,"  they 
said,  '*  we  saw  you,  and  we  called  upon  you  then  to  redeem  your  pledge. 
You  could  not  deny  it."  Because  of  the  resignation  of  Floyd,  expressly  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Government, 
they  said,  "  denial  was  impossible.  You  did  not  deny  it.  You  do  n(»t  deny 
it  now,'but  seek  to  escape  from  its  obligations  on  the  ground  that  we  termi- 
nated all  negotiations  by  demanding,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  troops  from  Charleston,  and  the  hostile  action  of  tho 

»  Sc€  pago  lia  >  See  page  102. 
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auihorities  of  South  Carolina."*  They  told  him  that  they  h;ul  felt  kindly, 
and,  by  forbearance,  had  acted  kindly  toward  him,  because  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  position,  but  he  had  decei/ed  them.  "  You  have  decided," 
they  said.  "You  have  resolved  to  hohl  by  force  what  you  have  obtained 
by  misplaced  confidence ;  and  by  refusing  to  disavow  the  act  of  Major 
Anderson,  have  converted  his  violation  of  orders  into  a  legitimate  act  of 
your  executive  authority.  Be  the  issue  what  it  may,  of  this  we  are  assured, 
that  if  Fort  Moultrie  has  been  recorded  in  history  as  a  memorial  of  Carolina 
gallantry,  Fort  Sumter  will  live  upon  the  succeeding  page  as  an  imperishable 
testimony  of  Carolina  faith.  By  your  course  you  have  probably  rendered 
civil  war  inevitable.  Be  it  so.  If  you  choose  to  force  this  issue  upon  us, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  will  accept  it,  and,  relying  upon  Him  who  is 
the  God  of  Justice,  as  well  as  God  of  Hosts,  will  endeavor  to  perform  the 
great  duty  which  lies  before  her,  bravely  and  thoroughly." 

The  President  made  no  reply  to  this  letter,  but  returned  it  to  the  "  Com- 
missioners," indorsed  with  these  words: — "This  paper,  just  presented  to  the 
President,  is  of  such 

a  character  that  he  .   ;  ^  _    ^  - 

declines  to  receive 
it."  This  occurred 
on  New  Year's  Day. 
The  usual  calls 
on  the  President 
were  very  few  and 
formal.  The  "East 
Room,"  which  is  the 
great  hall  of  "The 

White    IIousp,"   as 

the  official  residence 

of  the  President  is 

called,  and  which  is 

usually  very  much 

crowded    on     such 

occasions,  was  almost  deserted.     Only  a  few  Army  and  Xavy  officers  made 

their  appearance.     31any  Unionists  and  secessionists,  it  is  said,  declined  to 


NOBTIl   FKONT  OF  TUB  WllITB  UOUSB,   PEOM   PENNSYLVANIA    AVENUE. 


>  Mnch  has  been  said  concornlnjf  the  visit  to  Charleston,  at  abont  tliis  time,  of  Caleb  Cnshinc  the  distii^- 
l^ished  citiz4^n  of  Massachusetts  who  presided  over  the  l>em«>cratic  Convention  in  that  city,  seven  months 
before.  One  of  the  most  careful  chroniclers  of  the  events  imniediattdy  prec<'<iine,  and  at  the  out))reak  of  the 
dril  war,  says,  that  he  was  sent  there  by  President  Buchanan  as  his  confidential  a£:ent,  to  assure  the  insurgents 
that  he  would  not  **rc-enforcc  Major  Anderson,  nor  initiate  any  hostilities  against  the  Secessionists,  provided 
th^y  would  evince  a  like  paciflc  spirit,  by  res[>cctin^  the  Federal  authority  down  to  the  close  of  his  Adminis- 
tration.^ Hf!  <ay8  the  time  of  this  mission  was  at  "  the  mld<ile  of  December,''  and  Ihot  (Jeneral  Cushinjt.  having 
been  informed  that  his  being  a  *'repr(>sentutivo  of  the  Federal  authority  had  cast  a  sud<len  mildew  on  his  pf>pu- 
lorttj  in  that  stronghold  of  secession,*'  remained  there  but  Ave  hours^  when  he  returned  to  Washington,  and  his 
report  was  "•  the  theme  of  a  stormy  and  protnurted  ('abinet  meeting."  See  The  American  Cot{fiict:  by  Horace 
Qreeley,  i.,409.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  K-tter  from  General  Cushing  himself,  d;»ted  26th  March,  l!>(J.\  for 
M^lng,  that  the  single  and  s«de  otgect  of  his  visit  (which  was  on  the  20th  of  December)  was  to  endeavor  to 
*'ooanteractthemml  scheme  of  secession."  The  visit  was  suggested  or  promoted  bj  pentlemen  at  Washington 
of  the  very  highest  authority,  North  an<l  South,  including  the  President  At  the  very  moment  when  General 
Cashing  entered  Charleston,  the  bi-lls  were  beginning  to  ring,  and  salutes  t4>  be  fired,  in  honor  of  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  at  Charleston,  and  he  left  for  Washing- 
ton the  next  morning.  His  agency  went  no  further.  Uo  had  no  authority  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  the 
forts  or  of  hoAtillties,  and,  of  course,  he  did  not 
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shake  hands  with  the  President.  He  appeared,  according  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents,  "  j)ale,  haggard,  care-worn,  and  weary."  The  city,  at  the 
same  time,  r.as  heaving  with  excitement.  Union  and  secession  cockades 
were  worn  by  men  and  women  in  the  streets.  Full  fifty  Union  flags  were 
displayed ;  and  that  night  a  police  force  was  detailed  to  guard  the  house 
where  the  "  Commissioners''  dwelt. 

Thus  terminated  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  President 

of  the  Republic  and  the  Embassadors  of  a  treasonable  Oligarchy  in  one  of 

the  weaker  States  of  the  Union.   Having  occupied  the  ministerial 

''^*^"is«7'^    residence  on  K  Street  ten  days,  they  left  it,*  and  returned  home, 

to   engas^e   in   the  work   of  conspiracy   with   all   their   might. 

Trescot  had  started  for  Charleston  on  New  Year's  Day. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
Administration  was  somewhat  revived  by  evitlences  of  its  determination  to 
enforce  the  laws.  The  President,  under  better  counselors,  seemed  disposed 
to  do  his  duty  boldly.  It  was  evident  that  plans  for  the  seizure  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  the  Government  were  fast  ripening.  Lieutenant-General 
Scott  was  called  into  cabinet  meetings  for  'consultati(m ;  and  measures  were 
taken  for  the  military  defense  of  the  Capital,  by  the  organization  of  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  concentration  at  Washington  of 
a  few  companies  of  artillery,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Charles  P.  Stone,  of 
the  Ordnance  Department.  It  was  also  resolved  to  strengthen  the  garrisons 
of  the  forts  on  the  coasts  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  particularly  in  Charleston 
harbor.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  naval  force  at  hand  was  totally  inade. 
quate.  The  steam-frigate  JBrooklyHy  which  had  lately  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
after  a  three  years'  cruise,  was  the  only  armed  vessel  of  any  importance 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  conspirators  having  managed  to  procure  the 
dispersion  of  the  Navy  in  distant  seas. 

In  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  the  crew  of  the  Brooklyn 
was  not  discharged  on  her  arrival,  but  was  kept  in  readiness  for  duty. 
At  the  Cabinet  meeting  whose  proceedings  compelled  Secretary 
*^*^  1^'^^^'  Cass  to  resign,*  it  was  proposed  to. send  her  with  troops  to 
Charleston.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Toucey),  it  is  alleged, 
refused  to  give  the  order  for  the  purpose,'  and  the  President  yielded ;  now, 
under  the  advice  of  General  Scott  and  Secretary  Holt,  orders  M*ere  given  for 
her  to  be  made  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  order  was  revealed 
to  the  conspirators.  Virginians  were  ready  to  seize  any  vessels  that  might 
attempt  to  leave  Norfolk  with  troops;  and  the  lights  of  the  shore-beacons 
in  Charleston  harbor  were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  that  marked  the 
channels  were  removed.  Informed  of  this  betrayal  of  his  secret,  the  Presi- 
dent countermanded  the  order ;  and  when  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  was  doubtless  the  criminal  in  the  matter,  threatened  the 
President  with  his  resignation  because  of  such  order,  the  latter  promised 
that  none  like  it  should  be  issued,  "  without  the  question  being  first  con- 
sidered and  decided  in  the  Cabinet.'" 


*  "I  Hhoulfl  havo  tol<l  yon  that  Tonopy  hasrofiispil  to  havo  the  Bnmk'lijn  Pent  from  yLonn^v,^— Autograph 
Ltiifr  of  "  ChtirltA^  to  the  Editor  of  the  Chnrlettton  Jfercuri/,  I)fcoml)or  2*2.  ISOO,  already  cited  on  pngo  nk 

*  Sp^'cch  of  ox-Si'cn»tary  Thompson  at  Oxford,  Miwi^slpiii. 
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Pledges  to  men  had  to  yield  to  the  public  int(»ri'st.     It  was  evident  that 

there  were  those  in  the  Cabinet  who  could  nt)t  be  trusted.     Dangers  were 

thickoning.     Fortunately,  the  President   listene*!   to   liis   new  counselors, 

Secr«?tary  Holt  and  General  Scott;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  troops  and 

8upj>li^R  to   Fort   Sumter   by  a  more   secret   method    than   had   yet  been 

deyiscid.     Instead  of  employing  a  vessel-of-war  for  the  purpose,  the  stanch 

meicli.ant'-steamer  iSfftr  of  the  Wfist^  built  to  run  between  New  York  and 

Aspin-wall,  on  the  California  route,  was  chartered  by  the  Goveriiment  and 

quick:!  J"  laden  with  supplies.    She  was  cleared  for  New  Orleans  and  Savannah, 

in  order  to  mislead  spies.     She  left  her  wharf  at  New  York  at  sunset  on  the 

5th  of  January,  and  far  down  the  bay  she  received,  under  the  cover  of  thick 

darkiioss,  foxxx  officers  and  two  hundred  and   fifty  artillerists  and  marines, 

with  their  arms  and  ammunition.     She  crossed  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  at 

nine  o'^clock  the  same  evening,  and  proceeded  to  sea  under  her  commander, 

Capta^in  John  McGowan. 

Ill    consequence  of  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  ^lajor  Anderson,  stating 
that    Ho    regarded  himself  secure  in  his  position,  and  intelligence  that  the 


niE   8TAR   OF   TIIE    WRBT. 


Uiftttt-^gjjtg  \yr^({  erected  strong  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor 
t\ial  ^ould  destroy  an  unarmed  vessel,  the  Government,  with  the  concurrence 
otVxo^eral  Scott,  countennanded  the  order  for  the  sailing  of  the  Star  off/u 
WtHt^^  The  countermand  was  sent  by  the  General-in-cliief  to  Colonel  II.  L. 
^^^t,  of  his  staff,  then  in  New  York,  by  telegraph,  but  it  reached  that  city 
^^T  the  vessel  had  left.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  too  late.  The  American 
P^^ple  will  ever  recur  to  the  page  of  their  liistory  on  which  the  record  of 
**^^t  expediti<m  is  written  with  regret  and  humiliation,  because  it  tells  the 
^^t  that  their  powerful  Government  was  so  weakly  administered,  that  it 
^^ined  necessary  to  resort  to  clandestine  acts  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
'^Sltful  authority. 

The  South  Carolinians,  meanwhile,  were  making  j)reparation8  to  attack 

^rt  Sumter  and  strengthen  their  position.     They  affected  to  regard  the 

^^fusal  of  the  President  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  their  arrogant 

^^presentatives  as  an  insult  to  their  '"Sovereign  State.'"      Every  man  in 


*  I^ettorof  Secretary  Holt  to  ox -Secretory  Thompson,  Nfarch  !>,  1S61, 
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Charleston  and  vicinity,  liable  to  do  military  duty,  was  immediately  call 
to  arms.  Measures  were  taken  to  increase  the  strength  and  armament  • 
Fort  Moultrie.  A  garrison  composed  of  the  Charleston  Rifles,  under  Ca 
tain  J.  Johnson,  was  sent  to  occupy  Fort  Johnson.  The  erection  of  batteri 
that  would  command  the  ship-channel  of  the  harbor,  and  bear  heavily  up 
Fort  Sumter,  was  commenced  on  ^lorris  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  a  the 
sand  negro  slaves  were  employed  in  the  work.  The  commander  of  Cast 
Pinckney  ordered  that  no  boat  should  approacli  its  wharf-head  except  1 
permission.  The  city  of  Charleston  was  placed  imder  the  protection  of 
military  patrol.  Look-out  boats  scouted  the  outer  harbor  at  night.  T 
telegraph  was  ])laced  under  the  most  rigid  censorship,- and  Major  And< 
son  was  denied  all  communication  with  his  Government.  The  Unit 
States  Sub-treasurer  at  Charleston  (Pressley)  was  forbidden  by  the  auth< 
ities  to  cash  any  more  drafts  from  Washington.'  Tlie  National  Collect 
of  the  Port  (Colcock),  participating  in  the  treasonable  work,  announc 
that  all  vessels  from  and  for  ports  outside  of  South  Carolina  must  ent 
and  clear  at  (.harleston.  The  Convention,  assuming  supreme  authorit 
passed  an  ordinance  on  the  l:t  of  January,  defining  treason  agaii 
the  State;  and  with  a  barbarous  intent  unknown  in  a  long  obsolc 
British   law,  and   with   a  singular  misunderstanding   of    its  terms,   th 

declared  the  punisliment  to  be  "  death,  without  benefit  of  i 
"•^•^J^Y^^'  clergy."'      On   that  morning*  they  had  received    intelligen 

from  the  "Commissioners"  at  Washington  that  iheir  missi 
would  be  fruitless ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Pre,  in  the  pmyer  at  the  openi 
of  the  Convention,  evidently  believing  that  war  was  inevitable,  supplicat 
the  Almighty,  saying ; — "  Wilt  thou  bring  confusion  and  discomfiture  up 
our  enemies,  and  wilt  thou  streniijthen  the  hearts,  nerves,  and  arms  of  o 
sons  to  meet  this  great  fire."  Then  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  cut  fn 
pure  white  marble,  was  placed  on  the  table  before  the  President,  bearing 
curious  inscription  on  a  piece  of  paper. ^ 

Frantic  appeals  were  now  made  to  the  politicians  of  other  Southern  cos 
States  to  seize  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  Rej)ublic  within  their  borde 
The  organs  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators  begged  that  Fort  Picke 
and  the  Navy  Yard  and  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  Pensacola  Bay,  a 
Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Florida  Peninsula,  mi^ 
be  seized  at  once — also  Fort  IVIorgan,  near  Mobile ;  for  a  grand  scheme 
piracy,  wliich  was  inaugurated  a  Imndred  days  later,  was  then  in  embr 


*  This  dishonest  onlcr  plaffuoil  Governor  Plekens  in  a  way  that  prorok«Ml  much  merriinent.  With  ama; 
nssarance,  that  oflioer,  then  in  ojion  Insurrection  ajrainst  his  Government,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  tbcTrtAt 
for  three  thousand  dollars,  tlue  liim  on  liis  salary  as  Minister  to  Rus!*i!i.  Tho  Secretary  sent  him  a  draft  on 
Sub-treasurer  nt  Charleston,  who,  pursuant  to*  his  instructions,  refused  to  honor  It.  Soo  IIarper*8  ffititor 
the  Great  Rebellion,  pace  86, 

»  The  term  In  the  old  criminal  law  was,  "  without  Wneflt  of  ch-rgy,"  notof  <^  clerpy;  for  It  had  no  refer* 
to  the  attendance  of  a  cleriaryman  uiM»n  a  rriininal,  of  which  favor  the  S*outh  Carolinians  intended  to  dep 
hlnn.  It  was  a  law  in  I*oman  Catholic  countries,  or  where  that  fonn  of  Christianity,  ns  a  system,  preva! 
That  church  claimed  the  rijrht  to  try  Its  own  clergy  at  Its  own  tribunals.  When  a  man  was  condemnetl, 
was  al>ont  to  bo  sentenced,  he  mlsht,  if  he  had  the  rijrht,  claim  that  ho  was  a  elersryman,  and  he  was  relle 
trovfx  the  power  of  the  civil  law  and  reman<U'<l  to  the  ecclesiastieal  tribunal,  under  the  privilege  called  **bei 
of  clergy,"    In  certain  casis  of  hi-lnons  offenses,  this  "iK'ntflt  <»f  clenry  "  was  denied. 

■  Assoclati-d  Press  Dispatch  fi-om  Charleston.  Janu.nry  1.  IxH.  The  following  Is  the  Inscription: — "Tr 
Justice,  and  Fraternity,  you  have  written  your  name  in  the  Book  of  Life,  1111  up  the  page  with  dellberatir 
that  which  Is  written,  execute  quickly— the  day  is  far  spent,  the  night  Is  at  hand.  Our  names  and  honor  ftumn 
all  dtizens  to  appear  on  the  parade-ground  for  Inspection.'^ 
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Speaking  for  those  who,  tnie  to  the  instructions  of  their  ancestral  traditions, 
were  anxious  to  revive  that  species  of  maritime  enterprise  which  made 
Charleston  so  famous  and  so  rich  in  far  back  colonial  times,  the  Mercury 
shonted,  Seize  those  forts,  and  then  "  the  commerce  of  the  North  in  the 
Gall*  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  our  bold  privateers ;  and  California  gold  will 
pay  all  such  little  expenses  on  our  part."    There  was  a  wild  cry  for  some- 
hoify^  in  the  interest  of  tl»e  conspirators,  to  capture  the  California  treasure- 
ships  ;  and  the  Louisianians  were  invoked  to  seize  the  mint  at  New  Orleans, 
and.  to  put  into  the  coffers  of  their  State  its  precious  metals.     This  piracy — 
this  plunder — this  violation  of  every  principle  of  honor — was  counseled  by 
the  South  Carolina  conspirators  before  the  politicians  in  any  other  State  had 
even  held  a  convention  to  determine  on  secession !     It  was  the  spirit  of  an 
outlaw,  whose  life  is  forfeit  to  off^^nded  justice,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
with  the  frenzy  of  desperation,  defying  all  power,  denying  all  right,  and, 
desiring  to  drag  every  one  down  to  his  own  base  level. 

Cut  off  by  the  insurgents  from  communication  with  his  Government, 
Major  Anderson  could  not  know  whether  his  appeals  for  re-enforcements 
and  supplies  had  been  heard  or  heeded.     Anxiously  all  eyes  in  Sumter  were 
hourly  turned  ocean- ward,  with  a  desire  to  see  some  vessel  bearing  the 
National  flag  that  might  promise  relief     With  that  apparition 
they  were  greeted  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  January,"  when 
the  Star  of  the  West  was  seen  coming  over  the  bar,  and  making  her- way 
toward  the  fort.     She  had  arrived  at  the  bar  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and 
finding  all  the  lights  put  out,  extinguished  her  own,  and  lay  there  until 
morning.      At  dawn  she  was  discovered  by  the  scouting  steamer.  General 
Cii^ich^  which  at  once  burned  colored  lights  as  signals,  passed  the  bar  into 
the    shijMjhannel,  and  ran  for  the  inner  harbor.     The  Star  of  the  'West  fol- 
lowed her,  after  putting  all  the  soldiers  below,  and  giving  her  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  merchant  vessel,  with  only  crew  enough  to  manage  her. 
Tbe  deception  was  fruitless.     Her  name,  her  character,  and  the  object  of 
her    voyage,  hid  already  been  made  known  to  the  authorities  of  South 
C^i^ohna,  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the   CharUston  Mercury^  and  by 
■^l^oinpson,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  who  was  after- 
ward an  accomplice  in  deeds  exceeding  in  depravity  of  conception  the 
^^kest  in  the  annals  of  crime.     Some  spy  had  revealed  the  secret  to  this 
"^li,  and  he,  while  yet  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  betrayed  it  to  its 
^"^xnies.     "  As  I  was  writing  my  resignation,"  he  said,  "  I  sent  a  dispatch 
^^  Judge  Longstreet  that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  coming  with  re-enforce- 
"^'^^ts."*     He  also  gave  a  messenger  another  dispatch  to  be  sent,  in  which 
^  Said,  as  if  by  authority,  "  Blow  the  Star  of  the  West  out  of  the  water." 
^'^^  messenger  patriotically  withheld  the  dispatch. 

*  On  th«  24th  of  Jannary,  ISCl,  the  ft»llowlnir  canl  nppearo*!  in  the  New  York  Tribune:— 
*'*'  I  have  to  state  that  I  am  no  spy,  as  charged  in  your  \ta,\tvr  of  this  morning.    I  utterly  detest  the  name,  and 
*  ^x^caimblc  of  acting  the  part  of  one. 

**  I  have  been  for  some  time  employed  as  a  special  telesrraph  news  reporter  for  a  few  Southern  newspapers, 
^^••^nfif  one  in  Charleston.  My  business  has  been  to  send  them,  when  occasion  required  it,  important  couimer- 
y^  ^xatelllgence  and  general  news  items  of  interest.  //<?«<•€,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  telesn^ph  reporter, 
J'***  9€nd  an  account  of  the  sailing  o/the  Star  of  the  Went.  If  that  was  treason,  all  1  have  to  say  in  conclusion 
"»  '•^ake  the  most  of  it  "  A  lksav dbr  Jones. 

*"'Hebald  OpncB,  Nrw  York,  January  23. 1561." 
^  Speech  at  Ozfbrd,  Miaaissippl. 
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The  insurgents  at  Charleston  were  thus  enabled  to  j)repare  for  her  recep- 
tion. They  did  so;  and  when  she  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  a  shot  came  rlcochetimj 
across  her  bow  from  a  masked  battery  on  JVIorris  Island,  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  distant,  the  only  indication  of  its  presence  being  a  red  Palmetto  flap. 
The  battery  was  under  the  command  of  Major  Stevens,  Principal  of  the 
State  Military  School,  kept  in  the  Citadel  Academy,  and  his  gunners, 
called  the  Citadel  Cadets,  were  his  pupils.  lie  was  supported  by  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  soldiers  under  Lieutenant-Cohmel  J.  L.  Branch. 

The  National  flag  was  flying  over  the  l^tar  of  the  West  at  the  time,  and, 
as  soon  as  i)ossible,  Captain  McGowan  displayed  a  large  American  ensign 
at  the  fore.  Of  course  the  assailants  had  no  resjiect  for  these  emblems  of 
the  li'nion,  and  for  ten  minutes,  while  the  vessel  went  forward,  a  continnous 
fire  was  kept  up  from  the  battery,  and  one  or  two  shots  were  hurled  at  her 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  without  producing  serious  damage.  The  heavy  balls 
flew  over  her  deck  and  through  her  rigging,  "  and  <me,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  came  within  an  ace  of  carrying  away  our  rudder."  Fort  Moultrie,  well 
armed  and  garrisoned,  was  then  just  ahead,  and  from  it  two  steam-tugs 
were  seen  to  put  out,  with  an  armed  schooner,  to  intercept  the  Star  of 
the  Wint,  Hemmed  in;  and  exposed  to  a  cannonade  without  power  to  ofiiT 
resistance  (for  his  vesst^l  was  unanned).  Captain  McGowan  perceived  that 
his  ship  and  all  on  board  of  her  were  in  imminent  peril  of  capture  or 
destruction ;  so  he  turned  her  bow  ocean-wanl,  af^er  seventi^n  shots  had 
been  fired  at  her,  put  to  sea,  and  returned  to  New  York  <m  the  12th.'  Major 
Stevens,  a  tall,  black-eyed,  bljick-bearded  young  man  of  thirty-five  years, 
was  exceedingly  boastful  of  his  feat  of  humbling  the  flag  of  his  country. 
The  frien<ls  of  Colonel  Branch  claimed  the  infamy  for  him. 

The  garrison  in  Sumter  had  be(?n  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  during 

the  brief  time  when  th(»  Star  of  the  W*'M  was  exposed  to  danger.     Major 

Anderson  was  iixnorant  of  her  character  and  object,  and  of  the  salutarv 

oflicial  changes  at  Washington,  or  he  would  have  instantly  resented  the 

insult  to  the  old  flag.      Had  he  known  that  the  Executive  and  the  new 

members  of  his  Cabinet  ap])roved  his  course,  an<l  were  tiying 

-January-,   ^^^     j^j   Yi\m — had    lic    kuowu    that,    only   two   days   before,*   a 

resolution  of  such  approval  had  passed  the  National  House  of 

Representatives  by  a  large  majority' — the  Sfnr  ofthr  W*'Kt  and  her  precious 

freight  of  men  and  stores  would  not  have  been  driven  to  sea  by  a  band  of 

less  than  three  hundred  insurgents.     He  was   ignorant  of  all    this.      She 

appeared  as  only  a  merchant  vessel  on  a  commercial  errand  to  Charleston. 

When  the  first  shot  was  fired  upon  her,  he  suspected  her  of  being  a  relief-ship. 

When  she  ran  up  the  old  ensign  at  the  fore,  he  could  no  longer  doubt.     His 

guns  bearing  on  Moultrie,  Morris  Island,  Jind  the  channel,  w(T(»  shotted  and 


•  Roptirt  of  Captain  MoGowan,  January  VL  ISrtl. 

«  TIk'  reiu>luti«)ri.  olTenMl  by  Mr.  Adrain  <»f  Ni-w  .To^^ey.  was  as  A.llow-t:— -AVAio/rx/,  That  wo  fully  approve  i»f 
the  b<»l<lan«l  patriotic  act  of  Miy'or  Anderson  in  wlthdniwin^  from  Kort  Moultrio  to  Fort  Sumter,  And  of  thi> 
di-tertnination  of  thu  Pri*9idi>tit  to  inainuiin  that  foarlrss  olliccr  in  lii;^  pri>M-nt  i>osition:  and  that  wc  will  bui>- 
|»ort  the  IVrsidmt  in  all  con^tltutionaI  iniaturo.s  to  oiiforo'  tht-  laws  and  i»ro!*iTVO  the  Union."  ThI*  ro»olution 
was  adopted  by  »  vote  <»f  one  linndrt-d  and  twonty-fotir  auaUtst  flfty-six.  For  tho  y«'as  and  nays*,  jk»c  CongrrM- 
sional  (wlobe'n  reiiort  of  the  procecdlnsrs  of  the  Thirty -sixth  ConL're>-».  p-rre  2>1. 
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run  out,  and  his  officers  earnestly  desired  leave  to  fire.  His  peremptory 
instructions  restrained  him.  He  had  not  been  "attacked."  Yet  he  was  on 
the  point  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  word  to  fire,  because 


.XQRT5Uy.TggJ|  ^^^„,   ,,,^,^,,  IL   PT.MOULTR.E 


MAP  OF  CIIARLK8T0N    HARBOR   IN  JAJCUARY,    ISCI. 

^^e  sovereignty  of  the  nation  was  insulted  by  this  dislionorinu:  of  its  Ihig, 
'^^V'hen  the  vessel  that  bore  it  turned  about  and  wetit  to  sea. 

This  assault  upon  the  St^tr  of  the  West  was  an  open  net  of  war.  The 
^^-cjiispirators  of  South  Carolina  had  struck  the  first  blow  that  was  to  inaugu- 
^'5ite  a  destructive  civil  war — ^liow  specially  destructive  to  themselves,  and 
^o  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  innocent  people  in  the  Slave-labor  States 
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whom  they  deceived,  betrayed,  and  ruined,  let  the  history  of  that  .war 
declare.  They  gloried  in  tlie  infamy.  The  Legislature  revived  unanimously, 
"  That  this  General  Assembly  learns  with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  successfhl 
resistance  this  day  by  the  troops  of  this  State,  acting  under  orders  of  the 
Governor,  to  an  attempt  to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumter."  The  organ  of  the  con- 
spirators, speaking  in  their  name,  said,  exultingly  : — ''  Yesterday,  the  9th  of 
January,  will  be  remembered  in  history.  Powder  has  been  burnt  over  the 
decree  of  our  State,  timber  has  been  crashed,  perhaj)s  blood  spilled.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Star  of  the  Went  from  Charleston  harbor  yesterday 
morning,  was  the  opening  of  the  ball  of  revolution.  Wo  are  proud  that  our 
harbor  has  been  so  honored.  We  are  more  proud  that  the  Stute  of  Sonth 
Caroliiia,  so  long,  so  bitterly,  so  contemptuously  reviled  and  scoffed  at,  above 
all  others,  should  thus  proudly  have  thrown  ba(!k  the  scoff  of  her  enemies. 
Intrenched  upon  her  soil,  she  has  spoken  from  the  mouth  of  her  cannon,  and 
not  from  the  mouths  of  scurrilous  demagogui»s,  fanatics,  and  scnbblers. 
Contemned,  the  sanctity  of  her  waters  violaterl  with  hostile  purj)oee  of  re-en- 
forcing enemies  in  our  harbor,  she  has  not  hesitated  to  strike  the  first  blotc^ 
full  in  the  face  of  her  insulter.  Let  the  United  States  Government  bear,  or 
return  at  its  good- will,  the  blow  still  tingling  about  its  ears — the  fruit  of 
its  own  bandit  temerity.  We  would  not  exchange  or  recall  that  blow 
for  millions!  It  has  wiped  out  half  a  century  of  scorn  and  outrage.  Again 
South  Carolina  may  be  proud  of  her  historic  fame  and  ancestry,  without  a 
blush  upon  her  cheek  for  her  own  present  honor.  Tlie  haughty  echo  of  her 
cannon  has  ere  this  reverberated  from  Maine  to  Texas,  throuc^h  every  hamlet 
of  the  North,  and  do^^^l  along  the  great  waters  of  the  Southwest.  The 
decree  has  gone  forth.  I'pon  each  acre  of  the  ]>eaceful  soil  of  the  South, 
armed  men  will  spring  up  as  the  somid  breaks  upon  their  ears ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  every  word  of  our  insolent  foe  has  been,  indeed,  a  dragon's 
tooth  sown  for  their  destruction.  And  though  grisly  and  traitorous  ruffians 
may  cry  on  the  dogs  of  war,  and  treacherous  politicians  may  lend  their 
aid  in  decef)tions,  South  Carolina  will  stand  imder  her  own  Palmetto-tree, 
uutemfied  by  the  snarling  growls  or  assaults  of  the  one,  undeceived  or 
deterred  by  the  wily  machinations  of  the  other.  And  if  that  red  seal  of 
blood  be  still  lacking  to  the  parchment  of  our  liberties,  and  blood  they  want 
— blood  they  shall  have — and  blood  enough  to  stamj)  it  all  in  red.  For,  by 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  slutll  be  freef^'^ 

Four  years  after  the  war  was  so  boastfully  begun  by  these  South  Caro- 
lina consj)irators,  it  had  made  Charleston  a  ghastly  ruin,  in  which  not  one  of 
these  men  remained;  laid  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  ashes; 
liberated  cn  ery  slave  within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth ;  w  holly 
disorganized  society  ;  filled  the  land  with  the  mourning  of  the  deceived  and 
bereaved  people,  and  caused  a  large  number  of  those  who  signed  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  brought  the  curse  of  War's  desolation  upon  the 
innocent  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  to  become  fugitives 
from  their  homes,  utterly  ruined.*    The  retribution  was  terrible  I 


1  Charleston  3fercnri/,  Jjtiinarj  10,  IMll. 

'  A  li'tUr  written  In  (burkston  just  alU-r  the  Nutlonui  troops  took  possess!  m  of  it,  in  Febnmiy,  ISCBi,  oon- 
taincd  the  foll«)wIng  paragraph  :— 

'*Th«  wharvea  looked  as  if  they  ha<I  boen  deserted  for  half  a  ci.'ntnry— broken  down,  di1ai*idatcd,  crniMand 
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Major  Anderson  accepted  the  insult  to  his  country's  flag  as  an  act  of 
war,  and  promptly  sent  a  letter  to  Governor  Pickens  wnhr  a  flwj  of  trutte^ 
l)ome  by  Lieutenant  Hall,  as  he  would  to  a  belligerent  enemy,  stating  the 
fact  of  the  firing  upon  an  unarmed  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Republic^ 
and  asking  him  whether  the  outrage  had  been  committed  in  obedience  to 
his  orders.  It  was  a  humiliating  but  unavoidable  confession  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Government,  when  a  commander  of  one  of  its  powerful  forts 
vas  compelled,  with  a  supplicating  flag  of  truce,  to  seek  communication 
with  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  most  unimportant  members  of  the  Repub- 
lic— the  proconsul  of  a  province.  Anderson  felt  the  humiliation  keenly; 
but  acted  i)rudently.  His  demand  for  an  exi)lanati<)n  was  made  with  cour- 
tesy, but  with  firmness.  He  notified  the  Governor,  that  if  the  outrage  was 
not  disavowed  by  him  he  should  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war,  and  should  not, 
after  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  permit  any 
vessel  to  pass  within  range  of  his  guns.  "  In  order  to  save,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power,"  he  said,  "the  shedding  of  blood,  I  beg  you  will  take  due  notifi- 
cation of  my  decision,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned." 

<TOvemor  Pickens  replied  ))romj)tly.     He  assumed  the  act  as  that  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina ;  and  assured  Anderson  that  any  attempt  to  re-en- 
^orce  Sumter  would  be  resisted.     He  left  him  to  decide  for  himself,  whether 
he  Would  carry  out  his  threat  coneeniijig 
^he  interception  of  vessels  passing  the 
<*haimel,  which  the  Governor  would  re- 
gard as  an  attempt  to  "impose  on  the 
^tatc  the  conditions  of  a  conquered  pro- 

^'^^lee."     The  aftair  assumed  an  aspect  of 

^^o   much  gravity  for  Anderson  to  act 

^^rther  u]>on  his  sole  resj)onsibility,  and 

^G  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to 

Ws   Government.     He  wrote  to  Pickens 

^^   that  efiect,  expressing  a  hope  that  he 

^^ould   not   prevent   the    bearer   of   his 

U'tter,  Lieutenant  Talbot,  j)roceeding  at 

<>neo    to    Washington.      No    objections 

vv-fre  interposed,  and  Talbot  carried  to 

^^to     Xorth   the   first   full   tidings,   from 

^'^tiiter,  of  the  outrage  upon  the  old  flag,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition 

^^   the  ^titr  of  the  West.     It  created  an  intense  excitement  in  the  Free-labor 

.   ***^  t>««ping  upbetwoen  the  pavements,  where  once  the  basjr  feet  of  commerce  trodo  incessantly.    The  irare- 


rBANCIS  W.    PICKENS. 


1     '^^^^  near  the  river;  the  streets  as  wo  enter  them ;  the  houses  and  the  stores  and  the  public  buildings— mo 
*"^  at  them  and  hold  our  breaths  in  utter  amazement.    Every  step  wo  take  increases  onr  astonishment.    No 
'-*    Do  i»encil,  no  tongue  can  do  Justiro  to  the  scene.     No  imagination  can  roncoive  of  the  utter  wrecli,  the 


J  ^^^orsal ruin,  the  stupendous  desolation.  Euin— ruin— ruin— alM>ve  nnd  below;  on  the  right  hand  end  the 
^  *  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  everywhere  and  always — starin:;  at  us  fh)m  every  paneless  window ;  looking  out  at  i:s 
^  ^  •very  shell-torn  wall ;  glarini;  at  us  from  every  battered  door  nnd  pillar  and  veranda ;  crouching  beneath 
y    *"  'v^t  on  every  sidewalk.     Not  Pompeii,  nor  Herculaneum,  nor  Thebes,  nor  the  Nile,  have  ruin  i  so  eoniplet*. 

•^^Idenlng,  so  plaintively  eloquent,  for  ihey  apeak  to  us  of  an  aire  n«>t  ours»  and  long  ago  de.iil.  with  whos.* 
^    "^l^lv  and  life  and  ideas  we  Imve  no  sympathy  whatever.   Dut  here,  on  these  shatU-red  wn^cks  of  liou*es— built 

*^^r  own  style,  many  of  them  doing  credit  to  the  architeeture  of  our  epoch — we  reatl  names  familiar  to  us  all ; 

*»n|j  xi%  of  trades  and  professions  and  commercial  institutions  which  every  mo«lem  city  reckon*  up  by  the 
*V**'''P*l :  y<*t  dewl,  dead,  dead ;  as  silent  as  the  grave  of  the  Pharaohs,  v.^  deserted  as  the  bazars  of  the  merchant 
*^'^<^*8ofOMTyre.'' 


^ 
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States,  composed  of  disgust  and  iudigiiation — disgust,  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  attempted  to  do  secretly  and  deceptively  what  it  should  have  done 
openly  and  honorably,  with  a  strong  arm  ;  and  indignation,  l)ecause  traitors 
in  arms  had  dishonored  the  old  flag,  and  boasted  of  their  crime.  How  that 
indignation,  a?  a  sentiment,  speedily  ripi»ned  into  positive  action,  we  shall 
observe  hereafter. 

Two  days  after  the  attack  on  the  IStar  of  the  ir<?/*^.  Governor  Pickens 
sent  his  Secretary  of  State,  Magrath,  and  Secretary  of  War,  Jamison,  as 
commissioners,  to  make  a  formal  demand  on  Major  Anderson  for  the 
immediate  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina. 
They  tried  every  art  to  persuade  and  alarm  him,  but  in  vain.  He  assured 
them  that,  sooner  than  suffer  such  humiliation,  he  would  fire  the  magazine, 
and  blow  fort  and  garrison  in  the  air.  They  returned  fully  impressed  with 
the  convict i(m  that  only  by  starvation  or  assault  could  the  fortress  be  secured 
for  South  Carolina  ;  and,  to  jirevent  re-enforcements  or  supplies  coming  intc> 
the  harbor,  four  old  hulks  filled  with  stones  were  towed  into  the  ship- 
channel  that  afternoon  and  sunk.  From  that  time,  the  insurgents  worked 
diligently  in  preparations  to  attack  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  worked  as 
diligently  in  preparations  for  its  defense. 

Here,  besieged  in  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  leave  Major  Anderson  and  his 
little  band,  while  we  observe  tlie  progress  of  revolutionary  movements  in 
the  six  Gulf  States. 
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CnAPTER    VII. 

SECESSION  CONVENTIONS  IN  SIX  STATED 

URING  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  year  1861,  the  disloyal 
politicians  in  six  States  'of  the  Union,  following  the 
example  of  those  of  South  Carolina,  passed  ordinances  of 
secession  and  appointed  delegates  to  a  General  Convention 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy.  These 
ordinances  were  passed  in  tlie  following  chronological  order : — In  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  9th  of  January;  in  Florida,  on  the  10th;  in  Alabama,  on  the 
Jlth;  in  Georgia,  on  the  19th;  in  Louisiana,  on  the  26th;  and  in  Texas,  on 
the  1st  of  February.  At  the  same  time,  large  numbers  of  "  Minute-men"  in 
Virginia,  under  the  control  of  ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  others  in 
Maryland,  under  leaders  unknown  to  the  public,  were  organized  and  drilled 
for  the  special  purpose  of  seizing  the  City  of  Washington,  and  the  Govem- 
D^ent  buildings  and  archives  there. 

At  the  same  time  the  conspirators,  in  several  places,  acting  upon  the 
counsel  of  those  of  South  Carolina,  began  to  plunder  the  National  Govern- 
'Jient,  by  seizing  its  property  in  the  name  of  certain  States  in  which  such 
property  happened  to  be.  Even  in  the  loyal  State  of  North  Carolina,  where 
there  was  no  pretense  of  secession  until  four  months  lat<?r,*' the  -May,  iscl 
Governor,  John  W.  Ellis,  seized  the  forts  within  its  borders,*  and 
^he  Ai-senal  at  Fayettevilie  (into  which  Floyd  had  lately  thrown  """'^ 
seventeen  thousand  small  arms,  with  accouterments  and  ammunition), 
'inder  the  j)retext  of  securing  them  from  occupation  by  mobs.  He  then 
^'^te  a  letter  to  the  President,  telling  him  that  if  he  (the  Governor)  could 
'^oive  assurances  that  no  troops  would  be  sent  to  that  State  prior  to  the 
^th  of  March  (the  day  fixed  upon  by  many  as  the  one  on  which  the  first 
^»ow-  at  the  lite  of  the  Republic  should  be  struck),  then  all  would  be  "peace 
*^d  quiet"  there.  "If,  however,"  he  said,  "I  am  unable  to  get  such 
f^sinKjnces,  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  for  the  consequences.  The  forts 
^^  this  State  have  long  been  unoccupied,  and  these  being  garrisoned  at  this 
t'nie  will  unquestionably  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
^^U,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  be  resisted."*  The  State  troops  were  soon 
afterward  withdrawn  from  the  forts  and  the  Arsenal. 

The  politicians  of  Mississippi  were  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  already  observed  initial  movements 
there,  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  a  State  Convention,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners   to  visit   other  Slave-labor  States.*     Immediately 


*  Letter  of  Governor  Ellis  to  tbo  Pretldentt  January  12.  1861.  *  3c<i  i>agc  53. 
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afterward  the  whole  State  was  excited  by  preparations  for  the  electioi 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  ninety-nine  in  number.  The  20th  daj 
December  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  election,  and  the 
of  January*  was  the  day  selected  for  the  Convention  to  asseno 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  at  which  the  i 
distinguished  men  in  the  Commonwealth  were  speakers.* 

There  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the  politicians  in  Mississi 
mainly  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  immediate,  separate, 
independent  State  action,  or  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  co-opera 
of  other  States.  Two  parties  were  formed,  one  called  the  '^Secessioni 
proper,  the  other  "  Co-operationists."  Each  was  zealous  in  a  bad  cause 
all  had  determined  on  secession  in  some  form.  ^'  These  are  but  housel 
quarrels,"  said  one  of  the  "  Co-operationists ;"  "as  against  Northern  coml 
tion  and  aggression,  we  are  united.  We  are  all  for  resistance.  We  diflfc 
to  the  mode ;  but  the  fell  spirit  of  Abolitionism  has  no  deadlier,  and. 
believe,  no  more  practical  foes  than  the  'Co-operationists'  of  the  So 
We  are  willing  to  give  the  North  a  chance  to  say  whether  it  will  accep 


>  There  wore  also  speakers  who  were  not  distln^Ishcd  beyond  their  own  immediate  Ddc^bori 
These  were  more  nnmeruus  and  influtMitial  than  the  others.  Their  persons,  manner,  and  langaagie  oommt 
them  to  the  great  moss  «>f  the  people  who  attended  these  gatherinixs.  Their  liarangnes  were  fiireibli 
inflammatory.  One  of  these  is  here  given  as  a  speeimen  of  a  fair  average  of  the  Sfieeches  made  to  tlie  p 
all  over  the  Slave-labor  States  at  this  time,  at  their  primary  gatherin^rA.  It  is  quoted  from  7%6  Iron  Furt 
or,  Slavery  and  Secetnion  :  by  the  IJev.  J«»hn  II.  Aughoy,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Mississippi  :— 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlkmkn: — I  am  a  seeessionist  out  and  out;  voted  for  Jeff.  Davis  for  Governor  fn 
when  the  mme  iHftue  ica»  before  Vte  jteople.'"  After  announcing,  in  vile  lan?nnce,  the  election  of  Mr.  Lli 
he  i»aid:—'* Shall  he  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat  on  Southern  soil?  No,  never!  I  will  vulnntewasa 
thirty  thousand  to  butcher  the  vilbin  if  he  ever  sets  fot)t  on  slave  territory.  Secession  or  snbmission!  ^ 
(Mitriot  wonid  hesitate  for  a  moment  which  to  choose?  Xo  true  son  of  Mississippi  would  bnK>k  the  Idea  a< 
mission  t«>  the  rule  of  the  b«b<K>n,  Abe  Lincoln — a  flf»li-rato  lawyer,  a  broken  down  hack  of  a  politlei 
fanatic,  an  abolitionist.  I,  f«>r  one,  would  i»refer  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty  to  a  whole  eternity  of  boi 
nnder  Northern.  Yankee,  wooden  nutmeg  rule.  The  halter  is  the  only  artrumont  that  should  be  used  agnini 
submissionists  [that  is  to  s:iy.  loyal  men  in  the  State],  and  I  predict  that  it  will  soon,  very  soiin,  be  in  foree. 

^  We  hsive  glorious  news  from  Tallahatchie.  Seren  Tory  MubmiitniouiMU  [Union  men]  were  hanged 
in  one  day,  and  the  so-culled  Union  candidates,  having  the  wholesimio  dread  <»f  hemp  before  their  eyes,  ar 
canvassing  \\\q  county;  therefore  the  heretical  d<)gma  of  submission,  under  any  circumstancca,  di^rraei' 
their  county.  Compromise!  Let  us  have  no  such  wunl  in  our  vocabulary.  ...  No  concession  of  the • 
Yankees  will  now  prevent  secession. 

**  We  are  DOW  tiireatened  with  internecine  war.  The  Y.nnkees  are  an  Inferior  race:  they  are  eowmrd 
the  extreme.  Tlicy  are  descended  from  the  Puritan  stock,  who  never  bore  rule  in  any  natioB.  Wc 
descendants  of  the  Cavaliers,  ore  the  Patricians;  they  the  Plebeians.  The  Cnv.iliers  have  alwaya  been  tiia  r 
the  Puritans  the  rulod.^  Then  mounting  the  Dolphlo  st(M>l  on  which  the  elder  Uhett  (see  page  96)  had  pn 
sied,  this  disciple  attempted  to  imitate  his  master.  "The  dastardly  Yankees,'^  lie  said,  **wlll  never  fl^ 
but  if  they,  in  their  presumption  and  audacity,  venture  to  attack  us,  let  the  war  come — I  repeat  It,  let  ft  e 
The  conflagration  of  theirburninff  cltie;*.  the  des«)hition  of  their  country,  and  the  slaughtered  their  InhabU 
will  strike  the  nations  of  the  earth  dumb  with  ast«>ni^hment,  and  servo  as  a  warning  to  ftitare  afei^  thil 
Slaveholding  Cavaliers  of  the  sunny  South  are  terrible  in  their  vengeance.  .  .  .  We  will  drive  bark  to 
iuhospitablo  clime  every  Yankee  who  dnn'S  to  pollute  our  shores  with  his  cloven  foot  Go  he  miH^ai 
necessary,  with  the  blood-hounds  en  his  track.  The  scum  of  Europe  and  the  rondsilla  of  Tankeedom 
never  bo  permitted  to  advance  a  step  south  of  SC^  W,  the  old  Jfittsouri  CompromUt  line.  8onth  of  that 
tude  is  ours— westward  to  the  Paciflc  With  my  heart  of  hearts  I  hate  a  Yankee;  and  I  will  make  mj  cUI 
swear  etern.1l  hatred  to  the  whole  Yankee  race.  V 

**  In  battle,  one  Southron  is  Cfiuivalent  to  ten  Northern  hirelings ;  bnt  I  regard  It  a  waite  of  tfaaote  I 
of  Yankees — they  de.ncTve  not  our  attention.  .  .  .  We  have  a  genial  clime,  and  a  soil  ct  oneomoion  fcrl 
We  have  free  institutions — freedom  for  the  white  man,  bondage  for  the  black  man,  as  Nature  and  JXtlbm't 
designed.  Wo  h.'ivo  fair  women  and  brave  men.  The  lines  have  truly  fallen  to  us  in  plvaiaot  plama 
have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  The  only  evil  wc  complain  of  is  our  bondage  to  the  Tonkeeti  thwMigl 
Federal  Union.    Let  us  burst  these  shackles  from  our  limbs,  and  we  will  be  free  indeed." 

Four  years  later,  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  marked  in  every  direction  by  the  dark  lines  of  Wn^ft 
lating  path^  and  in  almost  every  district  were  li.'nrd  the  anathemas  of  a  deceived,  betrayed,  and  nA 
people,  niminftt  those  Oligarchs  whose  folly  and  wickedness  had  laid  the  Commonwealth  and  its  t 
hafipy  homes  in  ruins. 
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TBJect  the  terms  that  a  united  Soath  will  agree  upon.  If  accepted,  well  and 
^ood ;  if  rejected,  a  united  South  can  win  all  its  rights,  in  or  out  of  the 
Union."  The  Co-opcrationists,  swayed  by  reason  rather  than  by  passion, 
counseled  waiting  for  an  overt  act  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  incoming 
Administration,  before  raising  the  resisting  arm.  This  counsel  the  Hotspurs 
denounced  as  cowardly  in  thought  and  disastrous  in  practice ;  and  one  of 
their  |)oets,  with  bitter  irony,  put  submissive  words  into  their  mouths,  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  people.     He  said : — 

•'  Wc  arc  waiting?  till  Abe  Lincoln  j^rasps  the  purse  and  jErrasps  the  sioord, 
And  is  sending  down  upon  us  all  liis  Abolition  liorde; 
Waitinif  till  our  friends  arc  murden-d,  and  our  towns  and  cities  Niclced 
And  *  poor  Sambo '  gets  his  freedom— waitinj?  for  tlie  '  overt  net/ 
Waitlni^:  till  our  fields  of  cotton,  eanc,  and  rice,  and  wavinju:  ijrain, 
All  are  desolate  and  lonely,  Mieath  Kittg  Cujfee^s  stupid  rcijpi ; 
Till  our  sisters,  wives,  and  dauiii^hters  are  compelled  to  his  embrace; 
Yes,  we're  waiting,  only  waiting,  for  this  liorriblc  disgrace." 

The  Convention  met  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  Jackson,  the  State 
capital,  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was 
found  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  members  were  "  Co-operationists." 
This  gave  the  "  Seees>ionists  "  entire  confidence,  and  made  them  exceedingly 
arrogant  in  speech  and  manner.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  "Co-opera- 
tionists  "  to  postpone  action,  but  these  were  put  down  by  decided  majority 
Totes.     This  unanimity  made  the  progress  of  business  easy. 

Delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  who  were  present,  were 
invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  and  were  received  with,  great  ai)plause. 
A  committee  ai)pointed  todrafl  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  having  their  work 
all   prepared  for  them  by  tlie  leaders,  were  not  long  at  their  labor.      An 
ordinance  was  reported  on  the  8th,  and  many  of  the  "  Co-operationists " 
were  so  intimidated  by  threats,  that  on  the  final  vote  on  the  measure  only 
fifteen  had  the  courage  to  say  No.     It  was  adopted  on  the  9th,  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-four  ayes  and  fifteen  noes,  and  was  afterward  declared  unanimous. 
It  was  brief,  and  arranged  in  four  sections.     The  first  was  a  simple  declara- 
tion, in  set  terms,  that  all  connection  with  the  old  Union  was  forever  broken, 
and  that  Mississippi  was  a  "  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State."     The 
second  decreed  that  the  clause  in  the  State  Constitution,  which  required  all 
officers  to  take  an  oath  to  supj^ort  the  National  Constitution,  was  thereby 
**  abrogated  and  annulled."     The  third  declared  that  all  rights  acquired  and 
vested  under  the  National  Constitution,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  and  not 
incompatible  with  the  Ordinance,  should  remain  in  full  force  and  efiect. 
The  fourth,  spenking  for  the  people  of  the  State,  said,  that  they  would 
*^  consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  with  such  of  the  States  as  have  seceded 
or  may  secede  from  the  Union  of  the  ITuited  SlrittEs  i^l'  Auicritu^ '  upuu  the 
basis  of  the  National  Constitution,  with  a  qualification. 

The  next  step  was  to  assert  the  aovt^rcigTity  of  Mii«U»if4=  i 
That  sovereignty  was  formally  acktiowleilged  by  Jndiro  Samuel  J. 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  who  rettiprP'  ^    ^  T 

State,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  had  cut  1 
Union.     South  Carolina  was  fonnally  aq 
by  the  younger  but  not  less  ardent  \ 
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tion  of   slaves    greater  in   number  than  her    population  of  freemen — s 
distinction  then  not  vouchsafed  to  any  other  States  in  the  Union.* 

Steps  were  taken,  through  committees,  to  sever  eflectually  every  con 
nection  with  the  National  Government,  excepting  the  convenient  one  of  th< 
postal  system.  They  also  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  the  tenns  upoi 
which  the  Mississippi  River  should  be  navigated,  in  the  portion  tliat  washec 

the   borders   of  their  commonwealth.     By  order  of  Govemoi 
'^Tci^^^  Pettus,*    the   "Quitman   Battery,"    as    a  company   of   frauti4 

artillerists  called  themselves,  hastened  from  Jackson  to  Vieks 
burg,  and  planted  cannon  on  the  bluff  there,  with  orders  to  hail  and  examine 

every  vessel  that  should  attem])t  to  pass.  On  Tuesday,  the 
anuarr,  |q^JjA  ^y^^  rivcr  stcamcr  ^1.  0.  Ti/lcr  was  brought  to  by  a  shol 
athwart  her  bows,  and  others  were  soon  served  in  the  same  way.  Thij 
battery  was  a  representative  of  sovereignty,  which  the  arrogant  Oligarchs  ii 
power  in  Mississippi  set  up,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  pride,  to  command 
the  obeisance  of  others.  The  act  was  sanctioned  by  the  confederated  con- 
spirators assembled  at  Montgomery  a  month  later,  who  followed  up  this 
attempt  to  blockade  the  great  aqueous  highway,  by  establishing  a  custom- 
house at  Neine's  Landing,  near  the  boundary  between  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  erection  of  other  batteries,  whose  guns  for  more  than 
two  years  obstructed  the  nver-trade.  That  first  steamer  {A.  O.  Tt/ler] 
arrested  at  Vicksburg,  was  afterward  con  veiled  into  a  national  gunboat, 
and  did  good  service  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  The  blockade  at 
Vicksburg  created  intense  exasperation  among  the  navigators  of  the  river, 
and  threats  of  vengeance  came  dov/n  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.' 

Measures  were  taken  by  the  Convention,  and  by  the  Legislature,  whicli 
had  reassembled,  in  order  to  give  force  to  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  tc 
increase  the  military  j)ower  of  the  State.  The  Governor,  on  hearing  that 
the  Chief 'Magistrate  of  Louisiana  had  seized  the  National  Arsenal  at  Baton 
Rouge,  with  its  fifty  thousand  small  arms,  heavy  caimon,  and  munitions 
of  war,  sent  Colonel  C.  G.  Arinistead,  to  ask  him  to  share  his  plunder  with 
his  brother  of  Mississippi,  "  on  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  just.*'  Pettuf 
asked  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  got  eight  thousand  muskets,  one 
thousand  rifles,  six  24-pound  cannon  and  equipage,  and  a  considerabk 
amount  of  ammunition.  Private  munificence  was  exhibited  to  some  degree, 
"Patriotic  citizens,"  said  the  Governor,  "in  various  portions  of  the  State, 
have  extended  to  me  pecuniary  aid  in  arming  the  State.  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown 
sent  me  a  bill  on  New  York  for  five  hundred  dollars.'  Colonel  JefE  Davis 
and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  have  guaranteed  the  payment,  in  May  or  June, 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  arms.'" 

»  Tho  popnkiUaa  of  South  Carolina,  In  1S60,  was  703,812,  of  whom  402.541  wcro  slaves,  or  10t»2TO  more 
slaves  tlian  free  persuas.  The  population  of  Mi^yissippi,  at  the  same  time,  was  791,806,  of  whom  486,606  were 
slaves,  or  S'2,000  more  slavey  than  free  persons. 

*  '-Cincinnati  steamboat  men  liave  been  thrown  into  a  fever,  from  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  orderini 
cannon  ami  a  military  company  tP  Vloksburp,  to  bail  all  steamboats  pnHsinsr.  TI>e  Abolition  Journals  of  Clndn 
nati  howl  over  it,  and  arc  jrroatly  incensed.  Wo  would  lilic  to  sco  them  help  thcmBcUci.^— Memphis  JKMnin^ 
Argiu,  Jnniiary  17, 1861.  * 

*  Mesjasre  of  Ctovemor  Pettusto  tho  Ix'gislature  of  Mississippi,  January  l.\  ISfil.  nrt>wn  and  Davis  wen 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unltt'd  States,  and  left  their  seats  b<'c:iH!*e  of  the  a!le?ed  secession  of  their  State. 
Thompson  had  been  a  member  of  Buchanan's  Cabinet  until  the  day  beftre  the  Mississippi  Ordinance  9t 
Secession  was  passed. 
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"TTie  I-iCgislatnre  of  Mississippi  levied  an  additional  tax  of  fifty  per  cent. 

^^Tt  the  amount  of  the  existing  State  tax,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to 

\yotTow  two  millions  of  dolbirs  at  ten  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  one, 

two,  and  three  years,  out  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  raised  chiefly  by 

taxation.     These  measures  alarmed  the  capitalists  and  large  ])roperty-holders, 

vlio  desired  no  change ;  but  many  of  them  had  already  been  threatened 

with  personal  violence  and  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  all  were  com- 

peUed  to  acquiesce  in  any  measures  which  the  leaders  of  secession  saw  fit  to 

employ.     Already  a  system  of  terrorism,  sharp  and  implacable,  had  begun 

to  make  the  expressed  voice  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  a  "unit  in  favor  of 

secosgion."     By  these  means  the  conspirators  silenced  all  opposition.     The 

hopes  of  the  late  General  Quitman  (a  former  Governor  of  the  State),  a  native 

of  the  Strfte  of  New  York,  one  of  the   most   persistent   and   dangerous 

enemies  of  American  nationality,  and  on  whom  fell  the  mantle  of  Calhoun, 

as  the  chief  leader  of  secessionists,  were  soon  realized.     The  State  was 

placed  in  an  attitude  of  open  revolt  in  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 

State  Supremacy. 

When  the  Mississippi  Convention  had  finished  the  business  for  which 
it  had  assembled,  it  adjourned  until  the  25th  of  March,  for  an  object  which 
will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Florida,  purchased  of  Spain  less  than  half  a  century  ago,"  and 
the  most  unimportant  State  in  the  Union  in  population '  and 
developed  resources,  was  early  made  the  theater  of  seditious  speech  and 
treasonable  action.  Its  politicians  at  home,  and  its  representatives  in 
Congress,  were  more  haughty  and  pretentious,  if  possible,  than  those  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  assumi)tion  of  supreme  sovereignty  for  their 
dependent  commonwealth,  as  we  have  already  observed.*  They  were 
anxious  to  establish  an  independent  empire  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf;  and 
early  in  January,  1861,  they  met  in  Convention  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
necessary  revolution,  by  declaring  Florida  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Union,  The  Convention  assembled  at  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
a  city  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  3d,  when  Colonel  Petit 
was  chosen  temporary  Chairman,  and  Bishop  Rutledge  invoked  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  wicked  acts  it  was  about  to  perform.  The  number 
•f  its  members  was  sixty-nine ;  and  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  one- 
tliird  of  them  were  "  Co-operationists."  The  Legislature,  fully  prepared  to 
wwk  in  harmony  with  the  Convention,  assembled  at  the  same  place  on 
tile  5th. 

On  the  10th  of  January  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  ayes  to  seven  noes.  Its  pre- 
ttable  set  forth,  that  "all  hopes  of  j)reserving  the  Union  upon  terms 
^onttgtent  with  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  Slaveholding  States"  had 
^n  *'fiilly  dissipated ;"  and  it  was  declared  that  the  State,  acting  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,"  was,  by  this  ordinance,  withdrawn  from  the  Union, 
Md  Florida  had  become  "  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation."  On  the 
«>Uowing  day  the  ordinance  was  signed,  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the 


Tke  popalation  of  the  Stato,  In  1S«0,  was  one  handretl  and  forty  thousand  Bia»  hundrtd  and  thirty-nine,  of 
vbOQ  only  a  little  more  than  half  were  white.  *  See  page  60. 
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ringing  of  bells;  and  the  glad  tidings  were  sent  swiftly  over  the  Gulf  States 
and  othor  portions  of  the  Union  by  the  telegraph.    The  representatiTea  of 
Florida  in  the  National  Congress,  and  e8]>ecially  Senators  Mallory  and 
Yulee,  received  the  announcement  with  great  satisfaction,  but,  unlike  the 
South  Carolina  Senators,  they  remained  in  their  seats,  that  they  might  be 
more  mischievous  to  the  Govenmient  than  they  could  be  out  of 
'^mu^'    them.     On  the  14th,'  Yulee  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention, from  his  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  that  effect, 
saying : — '*  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  [at  a  conference  of  conspirators  in 

Washington]  that  if  we  left  here,  force, 
loan,  and  volunteer  bills  might  be 
passed,  which  would  put  Mr,  Lincoln 
in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities; 
whereas,  by  remaining  in  our  places 
until  the  4th  of  March,  it  is  thought  we 
can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
tied,  and  disable  the  Republicans  from 
effecting  any  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  incoming 
Administration."'  Other  Senators,  as 
we  shall  observe  hereafter,  wrote  simi- 
lar letters  to  their  constituents.  These 
DAvin  L.  YUL«R  infumous    epistles  were    sent    free   in 

the  national   mail,   under  the    official 
frank  of  their  more  infamous  authors. 

The  Convention  at  Tallahassee  was  addressed  by  L.  W.  Spratt,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  great  advocate  of  the  Africab  Slave-trade.  Delegates  were 
appointed  to  a  general  convention,  to  assemble  at  Montgomery,  Alabama ; 
and  other  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  "sovereignty"  of  Florida. 
The  Legislature  authonzed  the  emis8i<m  of  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  treasury  notes;  and  they  defined  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  State  to  be,  in  one  form,  the  holding  of  oftiee  under  the  National 
Government,  in  the  event  of  actual  collision  between  the  State  and  Govern- 
ment troops,  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Before  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the  Governor  of  Florida 
(Perry)  made  secret  preparations,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor  of 
Alabama,  to  seize  the  national  j)roperty  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
This  consisted  of  Fort  Jefferson,  at  the  Garden  Key,  Tortugas;  Fort 
Taylor,  at  Key  West;  Forts  Pickens,  McRee,  and  Barrancas,  near  the 
entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay  (a  fine  expanse  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Escambia  River),  and  the  Navy  Yard,  at  the  little  village  of  Warrington, 
five  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Bay.  He  ascertained  that  the  defenders 
and  defenses  of  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  were  too  strong  for  any  force 
Florida  might  send  against  them,  so  he  ])rudently  confined  his  efforts  to  the 
harbor  of  Pensacola.     He  issued  orders,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 


I  The  orlirinal  letter,  now  before  me,  wa9  found  at  Fernandina,  Florida,  when  the  national  troopa  took 
possession  of  thnt  plaee,  on  the  84I  of  March,  1S62.  It  was  directed  to  '*  Joseph  FinejrnD,  Esq.  (Sovereignty 
Convention),  Tallahassee,  Florida."' 
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Ordinanoe  of  Secession,  for  the  seizure  of  these  forts  and  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  disloyal  men  were  in  them  ready  to  assist  in  the  work.  P'ortunately,  the 
command  of  the  forts  was  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Slemmcr,  a  young, 
brave,  and  patriotic  officer  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  like  Anderson,  could  not  be 
moved  by  the  threats  or  persuasions  of  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  Governor  Perry 
had  already  been  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  purchased  one  thousand  May- 
nard  rifles  and  five  thousand  Minic  mus- 
kets for  the  use  of  the  State. 

Fort  Pickens  is  on  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
and  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
Nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  farther  sea- 
ward, on  a  low  sand-spit,  is  Fort  McRee. 
Across  from  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  main,  is 
Fort  Barrancas,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
taken  from  them  by  General  Jackson,  and 
repaired    by    the     National    Government. 

Nearly  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Barrancas,  was  the  Navy  Yard  (since 
destroyed),  then  in  charge  of  Commodore  Armstrong,  a  veteran  captain  in 
the  Navy. 

Rumors  reached  Slemmer  early  in  January,  that  the  works  in  his  charge 
would  be  seized  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  when  a  Secession  Ordinance 
should  be  passed.  He  believed  the  report  when  word  came  to  him  that  the 
forts  near  Mobile  had  been  surrendered  to  Alabama  troops,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  immediate  measures  to  save  those  at  Pensacola,  it*  possible.  On  the 
Vth  of  January,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Oilman,  he  called  on  Commo- 
dore Armstrong,  and  asked  his  co-operation.  Armstrong  declined  it, 
l)€cau8e  he  had  no  special  orders  to  do  so.  Slemmer  resolved  to  do  what 
he  might  without  his  co-operation,  and  lie  at  once  took  measures  to  secure 
the  powder  in  Fort  Barrancas,  which  he  had  been  occupying.  He  caused 
the  hatteries  to  be  put  in  working  order,  strengthened  the  guard, 
*H  at  sunset,*  raised  the  draw-bridge.  That  evening  about 
twenty  armed  men  approached  the  fort,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  seizing  it.  They  were  discovered  by  a  sentinel,  and  an  alarm  was 
given.  Perceiving  this,  and  finding  the  draw-bndge  up,  the  insurgents 
flei 

On  the  following  day,  Slemmer  received  instructions  from  liis  Govem- 
nient  to  use  all  diligence  and  power  for  the  protection  of  the  forts.  At  the 
same  time,  Armstrong  received  instmctions  to  co-operate  with  Slemmer. 
"Oiese  commanders  held  a  consultation.  It  was  agrt^i*  J  that  the  small  guv- 
fwon  could  hold  only  one  fort,  and  it  was  resolved  that  that  one  should  be 
Sickens,  the  stronger,  less  liable  to  be  attacked,  ami  the  one  that  might 
most  easily  be  re-enforced.  It  was  arranged  for  Amistrang  to  mud  tl^ 
^^mship  Wyandot^  Captain  Berry  man,  to  take  the  littlu  ganison  from  tk 
^^ncas  to  Fort  Pickens,  increase  the  force  by  a^  many  men  as  couM 
•pared  from  the  Navy  Yard,  and  order  the  Wi/atidni  and  the  stor 
y,  Captain  Walke,  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  tho  fort* 


•  January  8, 
ISOl. 
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Slemmcr  was  soon  ready  for  the  movement,  but  Armstrong  failed  to 
perform  an  cs.^cntial  part  of  his  business  in  the  matter.  He  could  only 
send  the  garrison  over  in  the  Wtjondot^  and  furnish  some  provisions  from 
the  Navy  Yard.  Slemmer  went  immediately  to  the  Commodore  for  an 
explanation,  lie  charged  Armstrong  with  deception,  and  inquii-ed,  indig- 
nantly, how  he  supposed  th(j  fort,  calculated  for  twelve  hundred  men,  could 
be  defended  with  only  forty-six,  the  actual  number  of  the  garrison  then  fit 
for  duty  ?  Slemmer  did  not  know  that  the  Commandant  was  surrounded 
by  traitors  just  ready  to  desert  their  flag  and  betray  their  country.  He  did 
not  know  that  when,  at  that  interview,  he  sent  for  Commander  E.  Farrand 
and  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Renshaw,  and  ordered  them  to  sec  that  the  plans 
agreed  upon  by  himself  and  Slemmer  were  carried  out,  these  very  men  were 
then  foremost  at  that  ]K)st  in  disloyal  designs.     It  was  even  so. 


FOUIS   I'lcKCNri   AND   M'kKH.' 


On  the  morning  of  the  10th,*  the  Wi/nndot  carried  over 
' '^^\m^'  Slemmer's  command.  All  night  long,  and  all  the  day  before, 
the  men,  the  ofiicers  and  their  wives,  and  even  children,  worked 
without  ceasing  in  preparations  for  removal.  For  twenty-four  hours  no  one 
slept,  or  even  rested.  Among  those  workers  were  the  heroic  wives  of 
Lieutenants  Slemmer  and  Oilman,  who  bore  a  cons])icuous  part  in  the 
history  of  Fort  Pickens  at  that  time,  because  of  their  labor  and  fortitude. 

The  families  at  the  Barrancas  were  embarked  on  the  Supply^  while  the 
war-ship  bore  the  garrison.  The  latter  landed  at  Pickens  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  was  re-enforced  by  only  about  thirty  ordinary  seamen  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  who  were  without  arras  or  equipments  of  any  kind.  Nearly  all  the 
powder  and  fixed  ammunition  at  the  Barrancas  were  also  carried  over  to 
the  strong  fort  on  the  same  day ;  and  all  the  guns  of  the  abandoned  post, 


»  Fort  MoKec,  on  ihe  main,  Is  seen  In  the  iMstanco,  on  the  extreme  rijrht  of  the  pfcture. 
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fifteen  in  namber,  bearing  apon  the  bay,  were,  by  Slemmcr^s  ordere,  spiked 
in  position,  for  lie  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  dismount  them. 

The  arrangement  for  the  Wi/andot  and  Supply  to  anchor  near  Fort 
Pickens  was  not  carried  out ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Slemmer,  he  was 
informed  that  Commodore  Armstrong  had  ordered  both  vessels  away,  the 
former  to  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter  to  her  final  destination  off 
Vera  Cruz,  with  coals  and  stores  for  the  Home  Squadmn  there.  He  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  That  night  Captain  Berryman  sent  him  some  muskets 
which  he  had  procured,  with  difficulty,  from  the  Navy  Yard,  to  arm  his 
seamen ;  and  Captain  Walke  assured  him  that  he  would  afford  him  all  the 
aid  in  his  power,  in  defense  of  the  fort. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  about  five  hundred  troops  of  Florida  and 
Alabama,  and  a  few  from  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lomax,  of 
Florida,  appeared  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  demanded  its  immediate  surrender 
to  the  authorities  of  the  State.  Armstnmg  was  powerless.  Of  the  sixty 
officers  and  men  under  his  command,  he  afterward  said,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  disloyal,  and  some  were  active  traitors.  Commander 
Farrand  was  actually  among  the  insurgents  who  demanded  the  surrender 


HATT  YARD  AT  rSMSACOLA. 


of  the  post.  These  disloyal  men  would  have  revolted,  had  the  Commodore 
'nade  the  least  resistance,  and  he  wao  compelled  to  yield.  Lieutenant 
fienshaw,  the  Flag-officer,  and  one  of  the  leading  traitors  there,  immediately 
ordered  the  National  standard  to  be  pulled  down.  When  at  a  little  less 
than  half-mast  it  was  allowed  to  fall  suddenly  to  the  ground,  when  a  greater 
portion  of  the  men  present,  led  by  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Eggleston,  of  the 
^l/andof^  greeted  the  dishonored  banner  with  derisive  shouts.  The  coin- 
'^nd  of  the  Navy  Yard  was  then  given  to  Captain  V.  M.  Randolph,  another 
^val  officer  who  had  abandoned  his  flag ;  and  the  post,  with  ordnance  stores 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  fiAy-six  thousand  dollars,  passed  into  the  hands 
^^  the  authorities  of  Florida.'  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Lomax  and  some 
^n  took  possession  of  Fort  Barrancas,  and  restored  the  disabled  guns ;  and 
*^other  party  was  soon  afterward  thrown  into  Fort  McRee.  Farrand, 
^nshaw,  Randolph,  and  Eggleston  had  already  sent  their  resignations  to 


k^d 


*  When  Colonel  Lomax  <lomanele<l  the  iarrcnder  of  the  Xavy  Var<l,  C.»:nm«><lore  Armstronc:  snid.  that  he 


»orve<lhls  country  faithfully  oil  his  lifo;  that  ho  loved  the  oKl  fliu,  and  had  prot««ctcd  it  In  ftiin-hin.'  an<l  in 
/^*^:  that  his  heart  was  bleeding  because  of  the  dhtracllons  «>f  his  country;  that  ho  was  a  naiivo  of  Ktn- 
^*y,  which  ha»l  no  navy,  and,  therefore,  he  knew  not  where  he  should  so  to  make  a  livelihiMHl  iti  his  dri-lininff 
r^***;  thit  he  had  no  adequate  ftirce  to  make  resistance,  and  If  he  had.  he  w«ul<l  nither  I«»s<'  his  own  lif**  than 
^^stroy  the  lives  of  his  countrymen.  He  then  said  that  ho  "ndinquished  bis  authority  to  Iho  ivprosi'ntativis 
^  SoTcrcigntjr  of  Florida."— /*fn#aco/a  Ot««rwr,  January  15.  ISCl. 
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Washington,  and  they  were  accepted  before  the  Government  was  aware  of 
their  treachery.  At  the  same  time,  the  insolent  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
in  Florida  sent  word  to  the  President,  through  Senators  Yulee  and  Mallory, 
that  the  seizure  of  the  public  property  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Florida  was  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  troops  to  Fort  Pickens,  and 
proposed  a  restoration  when  that  stropg  fortress  should  be  evacuated  I 

Already,  even  before  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  Florida 

•  January «,  tfoops  had  seizcd  the  Chattahoochee  Arsenal,*  with  five  hun- 

isci.       (^ired  thousand  rounds  of  musket  cartridges,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand rifle  cartridges,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.*     They  had 

•  January  7.   ^^^^  taken  posscssion  of  Fort  Marion,*  at  St.  Augustine,  formerly 

the  Castle  of  St»  Mark,  which  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before.  It  contained  an  ai-senal,  the  contents  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.     On  the  15th  they  seized  the 

Coast-survey  schooner  J*l  W.  Dana^ 
and  appropriated  it  to  their  use. 

Sleminer  heard  of  the  movement 
at  the  Navy  Yard  through  Com- 
mander Walke,  who  bad  received 
instructions  from  Armstrong  to  put 
to  sea  immediately  with  the  Sup- 
ply^ if  the  post  should  be  attacked. 
Slemmcr  sent  a  note  at  once  to  the 
Commodore,  saying : — "  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Navy  Yard  is 
besieged.  In  case  you  determine  to 
capitulate,  please  send  the  marines 
to  strengthen  my  command."  To 
this  he  received  no  reply.  A  few 
hours  afterward,  he  saw  the  old  flag 
go  down  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
heard,  with  mingled  surprise  and 
indi2:nation,  that  the  Commodore 
A  0A8KMATK  IX  FoKT  MCK«x8.»  had  ordcrcd  the    Wijandot   to   co- 

operate with  Fort  Pickens  under 
strange  restrictions.  Captain  Berry  man  was  ordered  not  to  fire  a  shot 
unless  his  vessel  should  be  attacked.     In  case  Pickens  should  be  assailed. 


*  The  Arsenal  was  In  the  keeping  of  Sergeant  Powell  and  three  men.  Powell  had  been  In  the  oinploymcnt 
of  the  0<»vernnient  for  twvnty  year^    lie  ma<le  the  fullowinc  »iH*ech  on  this  occasion  :— 

**0fficeb8  AMD  Soi.DiEiis: — FIvo  minutes  u$ro  I  was  the  commander  of  this  Arsenal;  but,  In  conseqnencp 
of  the  weakness  of  my  command,  I  am  otiliged  i»  siim-nder— an  act  which  1  have  hitherto  never  had  to  do 
during  my  whole  mllitarj'  career.  If  I  ha<l  a  force  equal  to,  or  half  the  6trt»narth  of  your^  1*11  Iw  d— <l  If  yon 
would  have  ever 'entered  that  gate  until  you  walked  »»vor  my  dead  brwly.  Y"U  see  that  I  have  but  three  men. 
These  are  lab«>rer8,  and  cannot  contend  against  you.  I  now  consider  myself  a  prisoner  of  war.  Take  my  swtinU 
Captain  Jones.*' 

Jones  returned  it  saying,  "Take  your  sword:  you  are  too  bravo  a  man  to  disarm."  The  troops  then  gav© 
three  cheers  for  VowvW.— Correspondence  of  theJ.tci'Monville  Suntheni  Confedemcy. 

>  To  those  not  familiar  with  military  names,  It  may  Ik-  proper  to  obsirve.  that  a  caxemate  is  a  v.inlted 
ehambcr  In  aftirt,  with  an  opening  outwanl  for  the  use  of  cannon,  and  sp.nclous  enoiv,'h.  In  larg^*  reirular  works, 
to  bo  used  as  quarters  and  hospiUil  to  a  carrisim  durinir  war.    Tliey  are  m.ide  bomb-[>ro<if.  so  that  these  terrible 
missiles  cannot  enter  them.     Our  little  picture  Is  a  gmid  dcllnoation  of  a  casemate,  seen  from  the  interior  of  tho  " 
fort.    Sometimes  they  are  inmlc  only  largo  enough  for  a  gun  and  the  gunners. 
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^l:^^    Wyandot  must  be  a  passive  spectator !     She  might  as  well  have  been  on 
t?i^   south  side  of  Cuba,  if  these  instructions  had  been  obeyed. 

Slemmer  was  now  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  was  in  one  of  the 
fc^t^x-ongest  forts  on  the  Gulf  coast,  but  his  garrison  consisted  of  only  eighty 
%>xx^  souls,  officers  and  men.  There  were  fifty-four  guns  in  position  and  fit 
fc>r  service,  and  five  months'  provisions.  The  casemate  guns,  of  which 
'dkex^  were  fourteen  in  order,  were  32-pounder8.  Beside  these  there  were 
m^-yren  12-poanders;  one  8-inch  sea-coast  howitzer;  one  10-inch  columbiad; 
siic  field-pieces;  and  twenty-five  24-pound  howitzers  for  flank  defense.  The 
^Sinison  labored  unceasingly  in  putting  every  thing  in  working  order,  doing 
^TXSLvd  duty,  <fcc.,  for  an  attack  was  hourly  expected. 

On  the  12th,"  Captain  Randolph,  Major  Marks,  and  Lieutenant  Rut- 
l^dlge,  all  in  military  dress,  presented  themselves  at  the  gate  of 
^F'ort  Pickens,  and  demanded  admittance  as  citizens  of  Florida    ''^igJJ^' 
ajid  Alabama.     They  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  were 
sallowed  an   interview  at  the  gate  with  Lieutenant  Slemmer.     "We  have 
V>eon  sent,"  they  said,  "  to  demand  a  peaceable  surrender  of  this  fort,  by 
"tlxe  Governors  of  Florida  and  Alabama."     Slemmer  immediately  replied: — 
**  I    am  here  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
^y    direction  of  the  General-in-chiof  of  the  Army;  and  I  recognize  no  right 
^^    any  governor  to  demand  a  surrender  of  United  States  property.     My 
^^'"cicrs  are  distinct  and  explicit."    The  intruders  immediately  withdrew, 
^^^<1  Slemmer  prepared  for  an  attack  that  night,  which  was  dark  and  stormy: 
-^^l  night  long  sentinels  were  posted  beyond  the  glacis,*  and  the  men  stood 
^^^  t.heir  guns. 

On  the  16th,*  Colonel  William  H.  Chase,  of  Massachusetts, 

*^^nierly  of  the  United  States  Army,  but  now  in  command  of  all       ^^'^^'t. 

^^^    the  insurgent  troops  in  Floiida,  accompanied  by  Farrand,  of  the  Navy, 

^^^lio  had  just  abandoned  his  flag,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Slemmen 

It;   ^^as  granted.     Chase  informed  him  that  he  had  full  power  from  the  Chief 

^^^gistrate  of  Florida  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  and  he  desired  to  do  so 

^^itihout  bloodshed.     "You  can  contribute  toward  this  desirable  result,"  he 

^^^<i,  "and,  in  my  judgment,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor  of  yourself  or 

^"oiM*  gJEiUant  officers  and  men."     He  said  he  came  to  demand  a  surrender  of 

^^^  fort,  which  was  to  be  held  subject  to  any  agreement  that  might  be 

^^"tered  into  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  (Senatora  Mallory  and 

^xiJee,  then    in    their    official    seats   at  Washington)   and  the    National 

^^*'^>Yemment.    "  I  would  not  counsel  you  to  do  aught  that  was  dishonorable," 

^^i^  the  tempter.      "On  the  contrary,  to  do   that  which  will  secure  for 

^^^11  the  commendation  of  all  Christian  gentlemen."      He   entreated  him 

*^oti  to  be  guilty  of  allowing  fraternal  blood  to  flow.     "  Listen  to  me  then," 

*^^    continued,  "  I  beg  of  you,  and  act  with  me  in  preventing  the  slicdding 

^^^    the  blood  of  your  brethren."     He  promised  Slemmer  and  his  garrison 

^'^Hifortable  quarters  at  Barrancas,   if  he  would  only  prove  unfaithful  to 

'^^  trust;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  said: — "Consider  this  Well,  and  take  care 

■^^t  you  will   so   act  as  to   have  no   fearful  recollections  of  a  tragedy 


\ 


'  Th«  plftds  Is  the  toperior  slopo  of  the  parapet  of  tho  covered  way,  extended  In  a  gen  lie  declivity  to  the 
*^''«^nndlng  country. 
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that  yon  might  have  avoided,  but  rather  to  make  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  most  glorious,  because  Christian-like,  of  your  life."  The 
Serpent  could  not  chnnn  the  Patriot.  Slemmer  did  so  act  as  to  make  it 
the  most  glorious  moment  of  his  life,  by  first  consulting  with  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Wyandot  and  Sup2)li/^  and  then  positively  refusing  to  give 
up  the  fort.* 

The  insurgents  on  shore  now  commenced  pre]>arations  for  assailing  Fort 

Pickens,  and  on  the  18th,*  Chase  again  demanded  its  surrender, 

''^iscr^'     ^^y^^S  ^^   ^^*^**  rc*-cnforced,  and  more  troops   were  expected. 

Slemmer  remained  firm.     Then  commenced  the  siege  of  Fort 

Pickens,  which  will  be  considered  hereafler. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  near  Pensacola,'  the  Convention  at 
Tallahassee  were  working  in  harmony  with  the  Legislature.  They  appointed 
Senators  jSIallory  and  Yulee,  then  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  National  Government  conceming  its  property 
within  the  limits  of  Florida,  and  also  appointed  delegates,  to  a  general 
convention  at  Montgomery. 

On  the  day  after  the  Florida  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the 
politicians  of  Alabama  assembled  at  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
committed  a  similar  act  of  folly  and  crime.  We  have  already  observed 
the  preliminary  movements  to  this  end,  in  that  State,  with  Governor  Moore 
as  an  active  leader.'  The  election  of  members  of  the  Convention  was  held 
on  the  24th  of  December,*  and,  as  in  other  States,  the  politicians 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  "immediate  Secession- 
ists" and  " Co-operationists."  The  latter  were  also  divided;  one  party 
wishing  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  olher  caring 
only  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Cotton-producing  States.  The  vote,  as 
reported,  for  all  but  ten  counties  was,  for  secession,  twenty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-five ;  and  for  co-operation,  thirty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-five.  Of  the  ten  counties,  some  were  for  secession  and 
othei*s  for  co-operation. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  7th  of 
January.'  Every  county  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the 
number  of  delegates  was  one  hundred.  William  Brooks  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. On  the  same  day,  the  representatives  of  Alabama^  in  the  Congress 
at  Washington,  on  consultation,  resolved  to  telegraph  to  the  Convention 
their  advice  to  puss  an  ordinance  of  secession  immediately. 

The  Convention  was  marked  by  a  powerful  infusion  of  Union  sentiment, 
which  found  expression  in  attempts  to  j)ostpone  secession  under  the  plea  of 
the  desirableness  of  co-operation.  Resolutions  of  this  tenor  were  oflTered  on 
the  9th ;  while  another  proposed  that  the  powers  of  the  State  should  be 
pledged  to  "  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 


»  Tlie  foregoing  brief  narrative  of  the  movements  In  Pensacola  Bay,  Inimedlatcly  after  the  passage  of  th^ 
Ordinance  uf  Secocsion  by  the  Convention  of  Florida  |M>litiolnns.  is  comfiiUd  chicHy  from  the  mtiniiscri|tt  report 
of  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  r.ow  Itefoit*  me,  made  to  Ailjiitant-Geneml  Thomas,  on  the  2Cth  of  January,  1S61. 

3  The  city  of  Pensarola  isclirht  miles  northeastnunl  fmm  the  Navy  Yunl.  and  about  ten  miles  firom  tho 
entrance  to  the  bay.    It  contained  al»out  two  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  wo  arc  considering. 

*  SiC  page  60.  i 

*  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  and  Clement  C  Clay.  Senators:  James  L.  Pujrh.  David  Clopton,  Sydenham  Moore, 
George  S.  Houston,  W.  K.  W.  Cobl»,  J.  A.  Stalhvorth,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  lieprcittntatirf. 
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coerce  any  seceding  State."  After  discnssing  various  resolutions,  it  was 
finally  resolved,  by  unanimous  vote,  that  the  people  of  Alabama  would  not 
Bobmit  to  a  Kepublican  administration. 

On  the  10th  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  reported  by  the  majority  of 
a  Committee  of  Thirteen,  ap[)ointed  to  draft  it,  of  whom  seven  were  "  Seces- 
'sionists"  and  six  '' Co-opcrationists."  It  was  longer  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  but  similar  to  them  in  tenor.  With  that  groundless  sophistry 
and  reckless  disregard  of  the  plainest  historic  truths  which  characterized 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  men  of  the  State  Supremacy  school,  they 
assumed  that  I  heir  commonwealth,  which  was  created  by  the  National 
Government,  first  a  Territory*  and  then  a  Slate,*  had  "  delegated 
sovereign    powers"    to    that    Government,    which    were    now  ' 

"  resumed  and  vested  in  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama." 
This  was  an  act  as  sensible  as  if  Man  should  say  to  his  Maker,  "I  will 
resume  the  life  I  have  delegated  to  you,  vest  it  in  myself,  and  henceforth 
there  shall  be  no  union  between  iic !"  The  ordinance  favored  the  formation 
of  a  confederacy  of  Slave-labor  States,  and  formally  invited  the  others  to 
send  delegates  to  meet  those  of  Alabama  in  convention,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  for  consultation  on  the  subject. 

The  Alabama  Convention   was  not  hannonious.      Some  seriously  dis- 
cordant notes  were  heard.     The  Union  clement  was  not  inclined  to  yield 
every  thing  without  a  struggle.     Tliere  was  a  minority  report  on  secession ; 
and  many  men  were  favorable  to  postponing  action  altogether,  unlil  the 
4th  of  March,  with   the   hope   of  preserving   the   Union.      So 
doubtful  was  the  final  result,  that,  so  late  as  the  1 7th,'  a  dispatch      '  '^Js^'""^* 
was  sent  by  telegraph  to  the  Alabama  delegation  in  Congress,  to 
retain  their  scats  until  further  advised.     This  opposition  exasperated  tho 
ultra-secessionists,  and  they  became  very  violent.      When,  in  the  debate 
that   followed    the   ])resentation    of  the   two   reports,  Nicholas   Davis,  of 
Huntsville,  in  northern  Alabama,  declared  his  belief  that  the  people  of  that 
section   would  not   submit  to   any  disunion   schemes  of  the   Convention, 
William  L.  Yancey,  whose  business  for  many  months  had  been  to  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart  and  precipitate  the  Cotton  States  into  revolution,"  sprang  to 
his  feet,  denounced  the  people  of  northern  Alabama  as  "Tories,  traitors, 
and  rebels,"  and  said  they  ought  to  be  coerced  into  submission.     This  high 
criminal,  who  had  talked  so  defiantly  aV)out  the  sin  of  "coercion"  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government,  when  its  authority  was  resisted,  was  now 
ready  to  use  brute  force  gto  coerce  Union-loving  and  loyal  men  into  snljnji&- 
sion  to  the  treasonable  schemes  of  a  few  politicians  assembled  in  convention  I 
Mr.  Davis  was  not  intimidated  by  Yancey's  bluster,  but  calmly  ai^^ured  tho 
conspiratora  that  the  people  of  his  section  would  be  ready  to  meet  their 
enemies  on  the  line,  and  decide  the  issue  at  the  point  of  the  bayorict* 

The  final  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  taken  at  about 
o'clock  on  the  llth,*'  and  resulted  in  sixty-(me  ayes  to  thirty- 
nine  noes.     This  result  created  great  joy.     An  immense  mass 
meeting   was  held  in  front  of  the   State   House   in  Montgomery,   darii] 
the  afternoon;  and  weak-kneed   " Co-operationists,"   carried  away  by 
popular   enthusiasm,  pledged   their  constituents  to  a  support  of  it 
Dance.      A  secession  flag,   which   the  women  of  Montgomery   ha 
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sented  to  the  Convention,  was  raised  over  the  Capitol,  amidst  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  There  was  no 
less  excitement  in  Mobile,  whither  the  news  went  with  lightning  speed.  It 
continued  until  late  at  night,  and  was  intensified  by  intelligence  of  the  so- 
called  secession  of  Florida.  Government  Street  was  filled  with  jubilant 
people  of  both  sexes.  They  gathered  in  a  dense  crowd  around  a  "  secession 
pole"  that  had  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  from  the  top  of  which 
a  "Southern  banner"  was  displayed.  A  hundred  and  one  guns  were  fired 
in  honor  of  Alabama,  and  fifteen  in  praise  of  Florida.  The  bells  rang  out 
merrily,  and  all  business  ceased.  The  crowd  formed  in  procession,  and 
followed  a  band  of  music,  that  played  the  "  Southern  Marseillaise,"  to  the 
Custom  House,  over  which  waved  a  Lone-star  flag.  On  all  sides  were  seen 
the  fluttering  of  women's  handkerchiefs,  and  the  voices  of  men  speaking  to 
surging  crowds  were  heard,  while  the  military  thronged  the  public  square 
and  there  fired  salvos  of  artillery.  At  night  the  city  blazed  with  fire- 
works of  every  description;  and  the  most  popular  pieces  of  all  were  the 
"Southern  Cross"  and  the  "Lone  Star." 

When  the  excitement  of  the  hour  was  over,  the  Convention  resumed  its 
sittings.  From  beginning  to  end,  these  were  in  secret,  and  the  public  were 
indulged  with  only  a  crumb  of  intelligence  that  fell  occasionally  from  the 
table  of  the  conclave.  It  leaked  out,  however,  that  the  Union  feeling  in  the 
Convention  was  potently  mischievous  toward  the  ultra-secessionists,  and 
that  several  delegates  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  Ordinance,  unless  its 
action  should  be  postponed  until  the  4th  of  March. 

The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  30th  of  January  until  the  4th  of  March, 
after  having  resolved  against  the  opening  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  and 
making  provision  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  President  (Brooks)  said  : — "  The  people  of 
Alabama  are  now  indei)endent ;  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  they  will  continue 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent.  Dismiss  the  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of 
the  old  Union,  now  and  forever."  Soon  aft^»rward,  Thomas  J.  Judge  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  National  Government  for 
the  surrender  of  forts  and  other  property  to  the  authorities  of  Alabama. 

A  week  before  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  at  Montgomery, 

volunteer   troops,   in    accordance   with   an    arrangement    made   with   the 

Governors  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia,  and  by  order  of  the  Governor  of 

Alabama,  had  seized  the  Arsenal  at   Mount  Vernon,  about   thirty   miles 

above  Mobile,  and  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Mobile, 

about  thirty  miles  below  the  city.     The  expedition  to  seize  the  Mount 

Vernon  Arsenal  was  commanded  by  Captain  Danville  Lead  better,  of  thr 

United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine.*     For 

this  purpose  the  Governor  made   him  his  special  aid,  with  the  rank  of 

colonel.     He  left  Mobile  on  the  steamer  Selma.  at  near  raidnierht 
•  isci 

of  the  3d  of  January,"  with  four  companies  of  volunteers,  and  at 

dawn  surprised  Captain  Reno,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Arsenal.     By 


•  This  man  appcnrs  to  have  boon  one  of  the  most  flen«lis>h  of  the  persecutors  of  Union  men  In  AlabAma  an<l 
frjist  TennesM-e,  at  the  beirinninK  of  the  civU  war.  His  atrociuuA  coniluct  in  East  Tennessee  is  d.irkly  portnjetl 
by  Governor  Brownlow,  In  his  Sketchtt*  of  the  Riaty  Proffr^ns,  and  Dteline  of  Seeenion,  page  811. 
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this  seizure,  the  Alabama  insurgents  came  into  possession  of  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  some 
cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war. 

At  about  the  same  hour  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  when  Leadbetter  started 
for  Mount  Vernon,  Colonel  John  B.  Todd,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Gov- 
ernor Mooro,  embarked,  at  Mobile,  in  the  steamer  Kate  DaU^  with  four 
companies  of  volunteers,  for  Fort  Morgan.  They  reached  it  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  five  o'clock  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  post.  The  garrison  not  only  made  no  resistance,  but  an  eye-witness 
declared,  that  when  the  State  flag  of  Alabama  was  unfurled,  in  place  of  the 
National  flag  that  had  been  pulled  down,  they  cheered  it.  It  was  a  blood- 
less conquest.  One  of  the  insurgents,  writing  at  the  fort  that  morning, 
said: — "We  found  here  about  five  thousand  shot  and  shell;  and  we  are 
ready  to  receive  any  distinguished  strangers  the  Government  may  see  fit  to 
send  on  a  visit  to  us."  Fort  Gaines,  on  Dauphin  Island,  opposite  Fort 
Morgan,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
on  the  same  morning,  the  revenue  cutter  LewU  Cass  was  surrendered  to 
T.  Sandford,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  by  Commander  Morrison. 
On  the  9th,  five  companies  of  volunteers  left  Montgomery  for  Pensacola,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Florida,  to  assist  the  insurgents  of  that 
.  State  in  the  seizure  of  the  forts  and  Navy  Yard.  These  formed  a  part  of  the 
force  to  whom  Armstrong  surrendered  his  post. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the  Mayor  of  Mobile 
called  for  a  thousand  laborei*s,  to  prepare  defenses  for  the  city.  These, 
and  an  ample  amount  of  money,  were  at  once  supplied.  The  Common 
Council,  in  a  frenzy  of  ])assion  and  folly,  passed  an  ordinance,  changing 
the  names  of  several  streets  of  the  city  which  bore  those  of  Free-labor 
States  to  those  of  places  in  the  Slave-labor  States.  The  name  of  Maine 
Street  was  changed  to  Palmetto  Street ;  oi  Massachusetts  Street,  to  Charles- 
ton Street ;  of  New  Ilamjyshire  Street,  to  Augusta  Street ;  Rhode  Island 
Street,  to  Savannah  Street,  <fcc.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  January,  the 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  oi  its  commercial  metropolis,  were 
fully  committed  to  the  great  work  of  treason,  which  brought  terrible  sufier- 
ing  upon  large  numbers  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  that  Commonwealth. 

A  week  after  the  so-called  secession  of  Alabama,  the  politicians  of 
Georgia,  assembled  in  convention  at  Milledgeville,  the  State  capital,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  that  Commonwealth  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
great  American  Republic.  We  have  already  observed  the  preliminary 
secession  movements  in  that  State,*  under  the  manipulations  of  Toombs, 
Cobb,  Iverson,  and  some  less  notable  conspirators,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens  to  follow  the  lead  of  these 
selfish  and  ambitious  men.  Their  exalted  positions  (one  a  Cabinet  ]\Iinister, 
and  the  other  two  named.  National  Senators)  enabled  them  to  work  pow- 
erfully, through  subservient  politicians,  in  deceiving,  misleading,  exciting, 
and  coercing  the  people.    Toombs,  in  particular,  whose  thirst  for  power  and 


>  TM%  resael  was  destroyed  by  a  terrible  powder  explosion,  at  Mobile,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25tb  of 
Ihy.  ]Se& 

*  Paget  51  to  5S,  inclnslve. 
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personal  aggrandizement,  and  contempt  for  '^  common  folks/'  made  him 
impatient  of  the  popular  will,  and  consequently  inimical  to  republican  insti- 
tutions, was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  free  Government.  He  employed  falsehood,  menaces,  and  the  low 
arts  of  the  mere  demagogue  in  his  unholy  work ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  manager,  while  at  home  and  in  Washington,  of  a  system  of 
subtle  terrorism,  by  which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
called  to  consider  secession,  were  chosen  from  among  the  politicians  of  his 
disloyal  school.  In  Georgia,  as  in  Virginia,  and  most  of  the  other  Slave- 
labor  States,  there  were  "Minute-men,"  "Vigilance  Committees,*'  "Defense 
Committees,"  "  Brotherhoods,"  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  "  Southern 
Rights,"  and  other  associations,  all  working  in  the  interest  of  the  conspira- 
tors. These  were  used  before  the  election,  and  at  the  ballot-box,  with  great 
effect.  "It  is  a  notable  fact,"  said  a  leading  Georgia  journal,'  *'that 
wherever  the  '  Minute-men,'  as  they  are  called,  have  had  an  organization, 
those  counties  have  voted,  by  large  majorities,  for  immediate  secession. 
Those  that  they  could  not  control  by  persuasion  and  coaxing,  they  dra- 
gooned and  bullied  by  threats,  jeers,  and  sneers.  By  this  means,  thousands 
of  good  citizens  were  induced  to  vote  the  immediate  secession  ticket  through 
timidity.  Besides,  the  towns  and  cities  have  been  flooded  with  sensation 
dispatches  and  inflammatory  rumors,  manufactured  in  Washington  City  for 
the  especial  occasion.  To  be  candid,  there  has  never  been  as  much  lying 
and  bullying  practiced,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  since  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  has  in  the  recent  cam[)aign.  The.  fault  has  been 
at  Washington  City;  from  that  cesspool  have  emanated  all  the  abomina- 
tions that  ever  cursed  a  free  people." 

The  Georgia  journalist  told  the  truth  at  that  time,  for  Washington  City 
was,  indeed,  the  place  where  the  voltaic  pile  of  active  treason  was  to  be 
found,  in  the  persons  of  the  congregated  conspirators  in  Congress. 
So  early  as  the  13th  of  December,"  about  twenty  of  them 
assembled  at  night,  at  the  rooms  of  Reuben  Davis,  a  Representative  from 
Mississippi  (one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three"),  and  there  signed  the 
following  letter  to  their  constituents: — "The  argument  is  exhausted.  All 
hope  of  relief  in  the  Union,  through  the  agency  of  Committees,  Con- 
,gressional  legislation,  or  Constitutional  amendments,  is  extinguished,  and 
we  trust  the  South  will  not  be  deceived  by  appearances  or  the  pretense 
of  new  guaranties.  The  Republicans  are  resolute  in  the  purpose  to  grant 
nothing  that  will  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  South.  We  are  satisfied  the 
honor,  safety,  and  independences  of  the  Southern  people  are  to  be  found 
only  in  a  Southern  Confederacy — a  result  to  be  obtained  only  by  separate 
State  secession — and  that  the  sole  and  primary  aim  of  each  Slaveholding 
State  ought  to  be  its  speedy  and  absolute  separation  from  an  unnatural  and 
hostile  Union." 

This  declaration,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  Senators  and  Repre* 
sentatives,  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Slave-labor  States,  first  by 
the  telegraph  and  then  in  print.^     It  was  one  of  the  many  "  sensation  dis- 


'  The  SoiUhern  Con/ederacv,  \nih\\»\n'\l  at  Atlanta,  Occ>rjrl;i.  '  See  pogo  87. 

*  The  ddciiinent  was  sent  out  by  Keubcn  Davis,  with  the  fi>llowing  statement : — **  Signed  by  J.  Lk  Pugh,  D.ivid 
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patx^hes "  spoken  of  by  the  Greorgia  journalist.     It  was  also  presented  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  Committee  ofThirty-three,  with  the  expectation,  no  doubt, 
that  it  would  frighten  the  Northern  men  into  acquiescence  with  the  demands 
of  those  of  the  South.      It   failed  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  2 2d,* 
Toombs,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Washington,  telegraphed  an   *  ^"Jsco  ^'^' 
address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  half  true  and  half  untrue,  in 
which  he  said : — "  I  came   here  to  secure  your  constitutional  rights,  or  to 
demonstrate  to  you  that  you  can  get  no  guaranties  for  these  rights  from 
yonr  Northern   confederates."     He  then   informed  them  that  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen  were,  to  a  man,  against  making 
any  concessions  to  the  South.     "  TJiat  Committee  is  controlled,"   he  said, 
**  by  Black  Republicans — your  enemies — who  only  seek  to  amuse  you  with 
delusive  hopes  until  your  election,  in  order  that  you  may  defeat  the  friends 
of  secession.    .    .  .    T  now  tell   you,   upon  the   faith  of  a  true   man,  that 
sU  farther  looking  to  the  North,  for  security  for  your  constitutional  rights 
in  the  Union,  ought  to  be  instantly  abandoned.     It  is  fraught  with  nothing 
l>iit  ruin  to  yourselves  and  your  posterity.     Secession  by  tlie  4th  of  March 
next,  should  be  thundered  from  the  ballot-box  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
CJcorgia  on  the  2d  day  of  January  next.     Such  a  voice  will  be  your  best 
gxiaranty  for  Liberty,  Security,  Tranquillity,  and  Glory," 

This  dispatch  produced,  as  it  was  intended  to,  a  profound  sensation  in 
Georgia.  "  It  has  unsettled  conservatives  here,"  telegraphed*  a 
Clumber  of  citizens  of  Atlanta,'  to  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Critten- 
den. "Is  there  any  hope  for  Southern  rights  in  the  Union?"  they 
enquired.  ''  We  are  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,"  they  said,  "  if  Southern 
'^ghts  can  be  preserved  in  it.  If  not,  we  are  for  secession.  Can  we  yet 
^ope  the  Union  will  be  preserved  on  this  principle  ?  You  are  looked  to  in 
^Ws  emergency.     Give  us  your  views  by  dispatch." 

**  We  have  hopes,"  said  Douglas  and  Crittenden,  in  reply,'  "  that  the 
^ghts  of  the   South,  and  of  every  State  and  section,  may  be  ^ 
pJ^otected  within  the  Union.      Don't  give  up  the  ship.     Don't 
despair  of  the  Union." 

To  counteract  this  assurance,  Toombs  and  others  sent  numerous  "  sensa- 
tion dispatches"  to  Georgia.  On  the  first  of  January,*'  the  day 
^fore  the  election  was  to  be  held,  Toombs  telegraphed  to  an 
-^^gusta  journal,'  saying: — "The  Cabinet  is  broken  up;  Mr.  Floyd,  Secre- 
**^  of  War,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  resigned.' 
^  Coercive  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Holt,  of 
Kentucky,  our  bitter  foe,  has  been  made  Secretary  of  War.     l^hrt  Pulaski 

^*1**oii,  Sfdenham  Moore,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  J.  A.  Stall  worth,  of  Alabama;  Alfred  Iversop,  J.  W.  H.  Under- 
^^1^^  Ik  J.  OartrclL,  James  Jackson  (Senator  Toombs  is  not  here,  but  would  sign),  John  J.  Jones,  and  Martin  J. 
^*^^ord,  of  Georgia;  George  8.  Hawkins,  of  jnori<la.  It  is  understood  Mr.  Yulee  will  sign  it  T.  C.  Hindnian, 
?  ^^fkansosw  Both  Senators  will  also  sign  it  A.  G.  Brown,  William  Barksdale,  O.  R.  Singleton,  and  Reuben 
*J*^  of  Mississippi ;  Barton  Croglo  and  Thomas  Rufflti,  of  North  Carolina;  J.  P.  Benjamin  and  John  M.  Lan- 
^U"»,  of  L«m!siana.  Mr.  Slidell  will  also  sign  it  Senatore  Wigfall  and  Hemphill,  of  Texas,  will  siffn  It."  Davis 
I^**<1»  that  he  had  presented  it  to  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  when  a  reM)Iation  was  passed  "avowedly 

^Uded  to  ooanteract  the  effect  of  the  above  dispatch,  and,  as  I  believe,  to  mislead  the  people  of  the  Simth." 
^     *  William  £zzar<l,  Robert  W.  Sims,  James  P.  Ilarableton,  Thomas  8.  Powell,  8.  O.  Howell,  J.  A.  Hnyden, 
•  '^.  Adair,  and  B.  C.  Honlester. 
'  TVm  Democrat. 

•  This  was  eight  days  before  Thompson  resigned. 
VOU  I.— 12. 
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18  in  danger.     The  Abolitionists  are  defiant"     On  the  Rame  day,  Jamifl< 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  telegraphed  to  the  Mayor 
Macon,  saying : — ^*'  Holt  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War.     He  is 
coercion^  and  war  is  inevitable.     We  believe   re-enforcements  are  on  i 
way.     We  shall  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  harbor  at  every  hazard." 

These  dispatches,  it  is  said,  decided  the  wavering  vote  of  Georgia 
secession,  at  the  election  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  yet  the  ballot-l 
showed  twenty-five  or  thirty-thousand  fewer  votes  than  usual,  and  of  th 
there  was  a  decided  majority  against  immediate  secession.  "  With  all  ^ 
appliances  brought  to  bear,  with  all  the  fierce,  rushing,  maddening  eve 
of  the  hour,  the  Co-operationists  had  a  majority,  notwithstanding  that  faUi 
off  of  nearly  thirty  thousand,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  elected  di 
gates  of  twenty-nine.  But,  upon  assembling,  by  coaxing,  bullying,  and 
other  arts,  the  majority  was  changed.'" 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  16th  of  January.  The  number 
members  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Thoy  chose  Mr.  Crawford 
preside  over  them,  and  invited  Commissioners  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  9 
Shorter,  of  Alabama,  to  seats  in  the  Convention.  On  the  1 8th,  a  resoluti 
was  passed,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ayes  to  one  hundred  9 
thirty  noes,  declaring  it  to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  wi 
draw  from  the  Union.  On  the  same  day,  they  appointed  a  committee 
draft  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  was  reported  almost  immediately,  n 
was  shorter  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  in  a  single  paragraph,  a 
simply  declared  the  repeal  and  abrogation  of  all  laws  which  bound  1 
commonwealth  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  in  "  i 
possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  a 
appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State."  The  debate  on  the  ordinal 
elicited  many  warm  expressions  of  Union  sentiments ;  and  it  was  on  t 
occasion  that  Alexander  H.  Stephens  made  the  speech  already  cite 
Toombs  was  in  the  Convention,  and  the  chief  manager  of  the  secessi 
machinery.  He  worked  it  with  energy,  and  many  changes  among  the  i 
operationists  were  apparent.  A.  H.  Stephens,  his  brother  Linton,  Hersc 
V.  Johnson  (the  candidate  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  for  Vice-Presider 
B.  H.  Hill,  and  others  who  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  rebellion,  tr 
to  prevent  immediate  secession,  but  in  vain.  Toombs  and  his  party  w 
strong  enough  to  give  to  the  ordinance,  when  it  came  up  for  a  final  vc 
two  hundred  and  eight  ballots  against  eighty-nine.  The  vote  was  taken 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  evening  the  event  was  celebrated  in  1 
Georgia  capital,  by  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  a  torchlight  processi* 
music,  speeches,  and  the  firing  of  cannon.  Similar  demonstrations  of  j 
were  made  at  Savannah  and  Augusta. 

An  effort  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  ur 
the  3d  of  March  failed.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  requiring  ev( 
member  of  the  Convention  to  sign  the  ordinance.  Another,  proposing 
submit  the  ordinance  to  a  final  consideration  by  the  people  through  t 
ballot-box,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.     A  coj>y  of  a  resolution 
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the  ILregislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  wa»  received*  from  the  Governor 
of  Greorgia  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  and  [Hrodaced  much 
excitement.     It  tendered  to  the  President  of  the  United.  States  all  '  '^'^^  **• 
the  available  power  of  the  State  to  enable  him  to  enforce  th^laws, 
and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  National  Government ;  and^  declared  that, 
in  defense  of  the  Union,  which  had  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  upon 
the    .American  people,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  their 
fathex-8,  they  were  ready  to  devote  their  fortunes,  "  their  lives,  and  their 
sacrecl.  honor."     As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  read,  Toombs  offered  the 
foUo^^ring,   which   was    adopted   by   unanimous   vote : — "  Resolved^   As    a 
response  to   the   resolutions   of  New  York,  that  this  Convention  highly 
appro T^es  of  the  energetic  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
in  talcing  possession  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  Georgia  troops,  and  requests  him 
to  hold  possession  until  the  relations  of  Georgia  with  the  Federal  Government 
be  determined  by  this  Convention ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  New  York." 

The  allusion  above  to  the  seizure  of  forts  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  Governor  Brown,  following  the  advice  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina   conspirators,   and   the  recommendations  of  Toombs    and  others,  at 
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Washington,  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  coast  defenses  more  than  a  fortnight 

"^fi>re  the  Secession  Convention  met.     Fort  Pulaski,  on  Cockspur  Island,  at 

^"^  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  Fort  Jackson,  nearer  the  city  of 

Savannah,  were  seized  on  the  3d  of  January.     The  National  Arsenal  at 

*"6  Same  city  was  taken  possession  of  by  insurgents  on  that  day.     On  the 

*^'n»  the  Arsenal  at  Augusta  was  seized  by  seven  hundred  State  troops,  in 

m  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  by  his  orders.     The  National  troops  in 

^^S^  were  allowed  to  salute  their  flag  when  they  left,  and  were  soon 

•^t  t^  New  York.     In  the  Arsenal  were  twenty-two  thousand  muskets  and 

nflea,  gome  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  powder  and  other  munitions  of 

*'"'       The  forts  were  without  garrisons,  and  each  was  in  charge  of  only 

J^  oi-  three  men.     Fort  Pulaski  was  intended  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

^^  guns,  and  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  men.     The  walls  were 

^^^    than  six  feet  in  thickness,  very  solid,  and  well  built  of  hard  gray 

fi?^         It  contained  three  furnaces  for  heating  shot.     It  effectually  guarded 

^  ^ain  entrance  to  the  Savannah  River,  and  its  possession  was  a  great 

^^^*ltage  to  the  insurgents  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  that  ensued. 

^Iiie  Convention  at  Milledgeville  adopted  measures  in  accordance  with 

®  ^ew  order  of  things  which  they  had  decreed,  and  made  preparations 
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for  maintaining,  by  force  of  arms,  the  independence  of  Georgia.  Th< 
appointed  delegates  to  the  proposed  General  Convention  at  Montgomei 
and  adjourned  to  an  early  day  in  March. 

Just  one  week  after  the  so-called  secession  of  Georgia,  the  politicians  < 
Louisiana  declared  the  withdrawal  of  that  State  from  the  Union.  It  w 
one  of  the  most  suicidal  acts  that  madmen  ever  committed.  The  prosperi 
of  its  great  commercial  capital  (New  Orleans,  containing  one  hundred  ai 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants)  was  a  blessing  almost  wholly  derived  frc 
the  Union.  Indeed,  no  State  of  the  Republic  was  more  dependent  on  t 
Union  for  its  permanent  growth  in  population  and  wealth  than  Louisiar 
The  device  upon  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  was  a  perpeti 
'acknowledgment  of  the  fact — a  Pelican  brooding  over  and  feeding  h 
young,  emblematic  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  National  Government  i 
its  children,  the  States  created  by  its  will. 

We  have  already  observed  the  early  movements  of  the  politicians 
Louisiana,  led  by  Slidell,  Benjamin,  Moore,  Walker  of  the  DeUa^  ai 
others,  in  drawing  the  people  into  the  vortex  of  revolution.'  In  the  Leg 
lature,  which  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  in  special  session  on  the  lOtb  * 
December,  the  Union  sentiment  was  powerful,  yet  not  sufficiently  so 
avert  mischief  to  the  Commonwealth.  An  effort  was  made  to  submit  t 
question  of  "  Convention  or  No  Convention"  to  the  people.  It  failed;  ai 
an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  8 
of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815.  1 
efforts,  fair  or  unfair,  were  spared  to  excite  the  people  against  the  Govei 
ment,  and  elect  secessionists. 

The  activity  of  the  politicians  in  New  Orleans  was  wonderful.  Th 
expected  the  example  of  the  city  would  be  followed  in  the  rural  distric 

and  they  sought  to  ma 
that  example  boldly  rei 
lutionary  by  frequent  pi 
lie  displays  of  their  d 
union  feelings.  On  t 
21st  of  December,  th 
publicly  celebrated  the  i 
called  secession  of  Sou 
Carolina,  with  demonst 
tions  of  great  enthusias 
They  fired  cannon  a  hi 
dred  times;  paraded  t 
streets  with  bands  of  n 
sicians  playing  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  and  polkas,  but  no  National  ai 
flung  out  the  Pelican  flag  of  the  State  from  the  Custom  House  and  oth 
public  buildings ;  and  their  orators  addressed  the  excited  multitude 
favor  of  immediate  secession.  Four  days  afterward,  there  was  a  pub 
ratification  of  the  nomination  of  secession  or  "  Southern  Rights"  can 
dates,  with  the  accompaniments  of  cannon,  and  flags,  and  speeches.  Y 
with  all  these  manifestations  of  disaffection  in  the  city,  the  great  mass  of - 
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people  of  the  State  remained  loyal — passively  if  not  actively  so.  "  In  our 
seotion,*'  a  gentleman  from  the  lower  part  of  the  State  wrote,  "  the  excite- 
ment is  confined  to  the  politicians;  the  people  generally  being  borne 
alon^  with  the  current,  and  feeling  the  natural  disposition  of  sustaining 
their  section.  I  think  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  people 
sincerely  hope  that  some  plan  will  yet  be  devised  to  heal  up  the  dissensions, 
and  "to  settle  our  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  North  and  the 
SoutH."» 

Ttie  popular  vote  at  the  election  on  the  8th  of  January  was  small.     It 
was  of  such  a  complexion,  however,  that  it  made  the  secessionists  confident 
of  suocess — so  confident  that  on  the  following  day,"  prompted 
by  advice  from  Slidell,  Benjamin,  and  other  representatives  of    '^*^^*' 
the    State  at   Washington,  the    Governor  sent   military   expe- 
ditions from  New  Orleans  to  seize  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the 
Mississippi,  below  the  city,  then  in  command  of  Major  Beauregard ;  also 
Fort  Pike  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  the  Arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  then  in 
charge  of  Major  Hnskin. 

The  expedition  against  the  forts  down  the  Mississippi  consisted  of  a 
part  of  General  Palfrey's  Division.  They  left  the  city  in  the  steamer 
Yankee^  at  near  midnight,  cheered  by  a  multitude  on  the  levee  and  vessels. 
They  reached  Fort  St.  Philip  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  evening.* 
It  was  in  charge  of  a  man  named  Dart,  who  had  a  few  negroes  ""^''^ 
at  work  there.  Dart  gladly  gave  the  fort  into  the  custody  of  the  Louisi- 
Mia  Foot  Rifles,  who  garrisoned  it  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Fort 
Jackson  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  same  evening,  at  nine  o'clock. 
Sergeant  Smith,  of  the  National  Army,  gave  the  keys  to  the  insurgents, 
^der  protest,  and  a  company  of  the  Washington  Artillery  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  At  the  same  time.  Fort  Livingston,  on  Grand  Terre  Island, 
Sarataria  Bay,  was  seized  by  State  troops ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month, 
the  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  was  seized, 
*»d  held  by  the  insurgents.  Another  unfinished  fort  (Clinch)  on  Amelia 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  was  taken  possession  of  by  insurgents  of 
*at  State. 

The  troops  detailed  for  the  capture  of  the  Government  Arsenal  and  Bar- 

'^cks  at  Baton  Rouge  left  New  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  on  the 

•*^*tmer  National^  and  arrived  at  their  destination  the  next  evening.    Baton 

Rouge  insurgents  had  already  prepared  to  attack  and  seize  the  Arsenal, 

y^t  at  the  critical  moment  their  courage  had  failed  them,  notwithstand- 

^g  there  were  only  eight  men  under  arms,  with  Major  Haskin,  to  defend  it. 

The  New  Orleans  troops,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  commanded 

V  Colonel  Walton,  of  the    Washington   Artillery.     They   were  paraded 

*^  dawn,   on  the   morning  of  the    11th,   and   proceeded   immediately   to 

*^"'ix>nnd  the  property  to  te  seized.     Major  Haskin  had  no  adequate  means 

for  defense,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  without  offering  resistance. 

y  this  success,  the  insurgents  procured  fifty  thousand  small  arms,  four 

'^^^itzers,  twenty  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  field  batteries  (one  of  6 

^'^d  the  other  of  12  pounders),  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  a 
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large  quantity  of  other  munitions  of  war.  Governor  Moore,  as  we 
seen,  turned  over  to  Governor  Pettus,  of  Mississippi,  a  part  of  this  plui 
On  the  11th,  the  barracks  below  New  Orleans,  which  had  beei 
some  time  occupied  as  a  Marine  hospital  by  the  National  Govemi 
were  seized  by  Captain  Bradford,  of  the  State  infantry,  in  the  nana 
Louisiana,  by  order  of  the  Governor.  The  Collector  at  New  Orleane 
required  to  remove  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  immediate! 
the  State  wanted  the  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  gathering  insurg 
General  Dix  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  As 
as  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  matter,  he  wrote  to  the  Collector  (Hi 
that  he  could  not  "believe  that  a  proceeding  so  discordant  wit! 
character  of  the  people  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  so  revolting  to  the  c 
zation  of  the  age,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Governor  of  the  Stai 
Louisiana."  He  directed  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  Governor.  Hums 
or  shame  prevailed,  and  the  invalids  were  permitted  to  remain. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  convened  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  21 
January,  when  a  flag  with  fifteen  stars  (the  number  of  the  Slave-labor  St 
was  raise  dover  the  Capitol     The  Convention  met  at  the  same  place  oi 

23d.     The  numb< 

//  C^. delegates  present 

^A^^^^  one  hundred 
thirty.  Ex-Govc 
Alexander  Moi 
an  intimate  fi 
and  willing  in 
ment  of  Slidell,' 
chosen  President, 
J.  Thomas  W 
Secretary.    J.  L.  ] 

ning,  01  South  Carolina,  and  J.  A.  Winston,  of  Alabama,  Commissic 
from  their  respective  States,  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention, 
made  vehement  speeches  in  favor  of  secession.     The  Governor  was  fom 


»  See  pagfl  164. 

*  The  politicians  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  Slidell  seem  to  have  had  the  management 
Ck>nventtmi.  It  had  been  all  arranged  beforehand,  apparently,  that  Mouton  sbonld  be  ma<1o  President  > 
body.  Ho  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot  As  early  as  the  14th  of  the  month  (January),  nine  days  bcfc 
CJonrention  assembled,  a  letter  written  by  Slidell,  and  signed  by  himself  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and 
sentatires  J.  M.  Landrum  and  J.  O.  Davidson,  of  Lonisiano,  was  addressed,  from  the  Capitol  at  Washi 
*'To  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,"'  directed  to  *•  lion.  Alexander  Mouton,  Prenldent  of  the  O 
tion,**  Ac  This  letter  (the  original  Is  before  me)  occupies  six  pages  of  large  foolscap  paper,  and  conta 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  arch-conspirator  and  his  colleagues  on  the  great  topic  of  the  hour.  It  ni^ 
necessity  of  immediate  and  energetic  action ;  and  after  referring  t<»  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  people  of  th 
were  unwilling  to  accept  secession  as  a  remedy  for  grievances,  because  It  seemed  like  revolution.  It  avi 
right  of  a  people  to  resist  oppression,  and  says :~"  You  may  well  treat  the  difference  between  seocssii 
revolution  as  one  more  of  words  than  of  substance — of  ideas  rather  than  of  things.^  It  denounces  Holt  a 
unconstitutional  head  of  the  War  Department— an  open  and  virulent  enemy  of  the  South"— who  had  sub 
a  plan  to  the  Oovernment  '^of  a  campaign  on  a  gigantic  scale  for  the  subjugation  of  the  seceding  States." 
confess  that  they  united  in  a  recommen<lation  to  the  Governor,  on  the  accession  of  Holt,  to  ^toke  poai 
at  once  of  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  I^uiaiana.*"  They  reooc 
**  immediate  and  unqualified  secession,'*  ond  express  a  belief  that  every  Slaveholdlng  State,  except  Ma 
and  Delaware,  will  join  in  the  revolutionary  movement  *'  WlUiout  slavery,  we  perish  P  they  exclaim, 
then  express  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Convention  should  fully  recognize  the  right  of  navigatii 
Mississippi  freely  by  all  citizens  on  Its  borders,  and  the  lands  watered  by  Its  tributaries,  with  "a  wii 
hope,"  they  say,  "to  reconstruct  our  Confederacy  with  such  materials  as  are  not  Irreconcilably  hostile." 
the  delusive  dream  of  some  of  the  conspiratora,  and  the  hope  of  the  politicians  of  Louisiana,  that  the  pe< 
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T^^^"*  *  Confadwaej,  iMTing  out  PrantylTaoia.  New  Jeraey,  New  York,  and  all  New  England. 
.w-Y^  HSttata,  It  MMTtai,  war*  in  all  of  the  Northweatom  SUtea,  and  their  aim  waa  to  sprin 
^^  ^^%mC—MeFktno»*»  PulUieml  Hittoty  </  tA*  Grtt  RtMUon,  page  45. 


the  Westorn  and  Northwestern  Statei, 
governed  by  Belf-interest  alone,  would 
become  partners  In  their  revolutionary 
schemes* 

"It  hod  been  a  subject  of  earnest 
deliberation."  they  say,  "among  the 
delegations  uf  the  States  wherein  Con- 
ventions had  been  held,  whether,  even 
alter  their  States  ha<l  seceded,  they  might 
not  possibly  render  better  service  to 
their  constituents  by  remaining  here, 
and  opposing  the  passage  of  any  mea- 
sures tending  to  strengthen  the  incoming 
Administration  in  a  policy  of  coercion.*' 
It  says  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  certainty  existed  of  their  being 
able  to  do  so.  See  extract  of  Yulee's 
letter,  on  page  166.  A  /ac-Mimile  of 
the  above  paragraph  (the  whole  letter  is 
in  Slideirs  handwriting)  is  given  on  this 
page.  I  am  indebted  to  the  lion.  Mark 
D.  Wilbur,  afterward  in  the  National 
military  service  at  Baton  Rouge,  for 
the  original. 

•  A  year  earlier  than  Ihia,  a  Cincinnati  pnper 
noticed  the  fact,  that  "a^rent*  of  the  p<^litiriBna 
of  the  Gulf  Sutee  had  been  in  that  city,  con- 
sulting with  leading  politicians  of  the  Buchanan 
party,  and  endeavoring  to  create  a  sentiment 
among  buslnc«s  men  favorable  to  the  establish- 
Free  trade  was  to  be  the  basis  of  union. 

ipring  the  issue  aoon  among  the  citixens  of 
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thanked  by  the  Convention  for  seizing  the  forts.  A  Committee  of  Fifteen 
was  appointed  to  draft  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  reported  on  the  24th, 
by  their  Chairman,  John  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  its  ordinance  was  adopted,  two 
days  afterward,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ayes  to  seventeen 
noes.  Like  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  Louisiana,  the  creature  of  th€ 
National  Government,  speaking  in  this  ordinance  through  disloyal  politi- 
cians, declared  that  it  resumed  the  rights  and  powers  "heretofore  dele- 
gated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,*'  its  creator. 

The  galleries  of  the  hall  were  densely  crowded  with  spectators  at  this 
time,  who  observed  the  casting  of  the  ballots  in  profound  silence.  When 
the  result  was  known,  there  was  an  outburst  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  It  ceased,  and  then  President  Mouton  arose,  with  great  solemnity 
of  manner,  and  said: — "In  virtue  of  the  vote  just  announced,  I  now 
declare  the  connection  between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Federal 
Union  dissolved,  and  that  she  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power." 
Then  Governor  Moore  en-  When  all  became  quiet,  a 

tered  the  hall  with  a  mili-  J     solemn  prayer  was  offered, 


tary  officer  (Captain  Allen), 
beanng  a  Pelican  flag.* 
This  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President, 
while  the  mass  of  specta- 
tors and  delegates  were 
swayed  with  iexcitemetit, 
and    cheered    vehemently. 


TIIK  PKLICAN    PLAO. 


and  the  flag  was  "blessed 
according  to  the  rites  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  by  Father 
Hubert'"  Then  a  hundred 
heavy  guns  were  fired,  and 
to  each  member  was  pre- 
sented a  gold  pen  where- 


with to  sign  the  Ordinance.  After  their  signatures  were  affixed,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  Convention  adjourned,' 
'^""iSi^  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  29th,  at  which 
time  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer, 
whose  Thanksgiving  sermon,  a  few  weeks  before,  we  have  already  con- 
sidered.' 

Before  the  adjournment,  the  Convention,  sensible  of  the  folly  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi insurgents  in  planting  a  blockading  battery  at  Vicksburg,  and  it 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Slidell  and  his  Congressional  coL 
leagues,^  resolved  unanimously,  that  they  recognized  the  right  of  a  "fre 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  by  all  friendly  State 
bordering  thereon ;"  also  "  the  right  of  egress  and  ingress  of  the  mouths  o 
the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States  and  Powers."  A  motion  to  submit  tla 
Secession  Ordinance  to  the  people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  was  lost. 

On  the  day  when  the  Convention  reassembled  at  New  O 
anuarf    .    j^^^g^fc  ^j^   event  occurred    there   which    produced   a  profouES 
sensation  throughout  the  Union.     Secretary  Dix  had  sent  William  HemphS 


1  Tho  Committoc  of  the  ConTcntion  appointed  to  prcparo  a  new  flag  and  seal  for  tho  State,  diacoTering  tS 
the  device  of  a  Pelican  feeding  her  youn^r  had  the  idea  of  Union  in  it,  were  glad  to  And,  also,  that  th«  peU*^ 
waa  not  a  fit  emblem  of  Louisiana,  because  its  form  was  unsightly,  its  habits  flithy,  and  ita  nature  cowardly,  ^ 
so  they  had  a  gtwd  excuse  for  dispensing  with  the  time-honored  device  on  the  flag  and  seal  of  Louisiana.  ^3 
flag  adopted  by  the  Convention  wa*  composed  of  fifteen  stripes,  alternate  red,  whit«».  and  blue,  with  a  "- 
square  in  one  comer,  on  which  was  a  single  yellow  star.  It  was  the  National  fiag  deprived  of  its  beauty  ^^ 
signiflcnnce. 

*  Journal  of  the  Convention,  page  IS^  *  See  note  3,  page  8&  «  See  not«  2,  page  181 
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J'oK^ea  as  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  secure  from  seizure , 

^lift^^     revenue   cutters  Leicis    Cass  at  Mobile,  and  Robert   McClelland    at 

l^^'^'w  Orleans.     He  found  the  Cass^  as  we  have  observed,  in  possession  of  the 

skui-^liorities  of  Alabama.*      He  hastened  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  a  note  to 

<Z7s^ptain  J.  G.  Breshwood,  of  the  McCleUandy  inclosing  one  from  Secretary 

X->i3c,'  he  directed  that  officer  to  proceed  immediately  with  bis  vessel  to  New 

^^C  ork.      Breshwood  instantly  replied  : — **  Your  letter,  with  one  of  the  19th 

^z^-^     January  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  duly 

sived,  and,  in  reply,  refuse  to  obey  the  order."     Jones  immediately  com- 

Li::&viicated  the  fact  of  this  refusal  to  the  Secretary,  by  telegraph,  and  informed 

^iLixKi  that  Collector  Hatch  sustained  the  action  of  the  rebel.     Dix  instantly 

"CL^legraphed  back,  saying: — "Tell  Lieutenant   Caldwell   to   arrest  Captain 

^^^reshwood,  assume  command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  through  you. 

If  Oaptain  Breshwood,  after  arrest,  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  com- 

ui,nd  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer, 

id  treat  him  accordingly.     If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American 

^/^ci^,  shoot  hhn  on  the  spotJ*^ 

The  conspirators,  who  held  control  of  the  telegraph  in  New  Orleans,  did 

Kftot   allow  this  dispatch  to  pass.     Collector 

Uritch  was  in  complicity  with  them,  and  the 

-^#b  Clelland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 

^^<eiits.      Two  days  afterward,  the  National 

^JMint  and  the  Custom  House,  with  all  the 

T^x^cious  metals  that  they  contained,  in  coin 

^n^  bullion,  were  seized  as  legitimate  plunder 

^y    the   authorities   of   Louisiana.*      By  an 

oixiinance  of  the  State  Convention,  a  greater 

I>»rt  of  the  coin  and  bullion  then  seized,  to 

^lie   amount  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 

^^ousand  dollars,    was  placed  in  the  coffers 

ot*  the  State. 

General  Dix's  order  soon  went  over  the  juun  a.  dix. 

^^nd  by  telegraph  and  newspapers ;  and  its 

*^«t;  sentence  thrilled  every  loyal  heart  with  a  hope  that  the  hour  of  hesita- 
^ion  and  temporizing,  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  had  forever  passed 
^y*  It  had  the  ring  of  true  loyalty  and  patriotism;  and  the  words,  *'  If  any 
^'ie  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  went 
^^m  lip  to  lip  like  electric  fire,  and  became  a  proverb  in  every  true  Ameri- 
^^^«i*8  thoughts.  It  was  heard  with  dismay  by  the  more  timid  insurgents, 
^*'hile  its  promises  gave  joy  to  the  lover  of  his  country.^      A  small  medal  was 


*  See  ]Mige  17& 

^  The  original  is  before  me.  It  reads  thus:  **Thts  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Wm.  Homphill  Jones, 
^X^edsl  ftgent  of  this  Deportment.  Yoa  are  required  to  obey  such  directions  as  muy  bo  given  you,  either 
*"^>«Uly  or  in  writing,  by  Mr.  Jones,  with  regard  to  the  vessel  under  your  command." 
jj  •  Tbe  Tsloe  of  gold  and  silver  then  in  the  Mint  was  |ns,811,  and  in  the  Sub-treasury,  in  the  Custom 
^'^'M*,  |48S,984.  Soon  after  this  seizure  a  draft  for  1300.000  was  rccoive<l  fh)m  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
j^'*^treasarer  refused  to  pay  it,  saying,  "The  money  in  my  custody  is  no  longer  the  propt-rty  of  the  United 
.^^*«,batof  the  Bepnblic  of  L<»ui8iana.''  Proyision  was  made  by  the  Convention  for  the  payment  of  certain 
^''^^;  and  the  fonds  in  the  Post-ofiice,  amounting  to  $81,164,  remained  untouched  by  the  insurgents. 
^^  *  When  Farragut's  fleet  approached  New  Orleans,  in  April,  1S62,  and  the  McCUUand  was  set  on  fire  and 
Tr^^^oned  by  the  traitors  in  charge  of  her,  David  Ritchie,  a  bold  sailor,  boarded  her,  and  save<l  from  the  flames 
^^  tUg  to  which  Secretary  Diz  alluded ;  also  the  "  Confederate '"  flag  which  had  been  raised  in  its  place.    These 
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;^^i. 


struck  by  private  hands,  commemorative  of  the  event,  of  the  exact  sixe  giv 
in  the  engraving  below.     The  words  are  not  quite  correctly  quoted. 

The  disloyal  politiciii 
of  Texas,  a  province  p 
chased  by  the  people 
the  Uaited  States  at  i 
cost  of  a  war  with  Me 
CO  (in  which  two  bundi 
millions  cf  dollars  of  tre 
ure,  and  thousands  of  p 
clous  lives,  were  sqn; 
dered),  and  by  an  af 
payment  of  ten  millic 
of  dollars  more,  follow 
the  example  of  the  o< 
spirators  of  South  Ca 
lina,  and  their  coadjutors  in  crime  in  other  Cotton-growing  States.  T\ 
province  had  been  a  State  of  the  Union  only  little  more  than  fifti 
years,  when  these  bold  bad  men  set  up  the  banner  of  revolt.  Its  Govern 
the  venerable  Samuel  Houston,  the  hero  of  its  war  for  independence,  in  1^ 
and  the  real  founder  of  the  State  as  a  sovereign  conunonwealth,  adhered 
the  Union.  He  had  been  elected  by  almost  ten  thousand  majority,'  bat  1 
Legislature  was  filled  with  disloyal  men.  By  these  and  others,  immediat 
afler  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  wns  urged  to  either  call  the  Legislati 


THR  MINT  AT  MBV  OSLSANB. 


to  a  special  session,  or 
else  a  State  Conven- 
tion. He  knew  how 
mischievous  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  and 
of  such  a  convention 
would  be  at  that  very 
critical  time,  and   he 


TlIK   UIX    MEDAL. 


Steadily  refused, 
great  mass  of  i 
people  of  the  St 
were  with  him  in  s 
timent;  and  as  I 
as  at  the  middle 
December,  there  v 


an  enthusiastic  Un; 
demonstration  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  Several  yoD 
men  drove  through  the  streets,  w4th  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner "  fioati 
over  each  carriage.  They  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  citizei 
and  on  the  23d,  an  immense  Union  meeting  was  held  there,  wheii  a  pc 
ninety  feet  in  hight,  was  erected,  and  the  National  flag  was  thrown  to  i 
breeze  from  its  top.  The  crowd  was  composed  of  nien,  women,  and  childn 
many  of  whom  had  come  from  afar  to  greet  the  old  flag,  and  to  hear  the  a 
of  "Hdil  Columbia"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  played  by  the  band  of  mv 
cians  and  sung  by  patriotic  young  women.  It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  d 
in  Texas,  and  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  tlie  Union  were  made  glad. 


flags  woro  M»nt  to  General  Dlr  by  General  Butler,  who  wnite,  saylnsr:— '*  When  I  r©a<l  yonr  instraction 
shoot  on  the  spot  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  haul  down  the  American  flo^,  my  heart  bounded  fur  Joy. 
was  the  first  bold  stroke  in  favor  of  the  Union,  under  the  past  Administration/" — General  ButUrin  2 
Orleans :  by  James  Parton,  page  67. 

» In  18&0,  the  politicians  of  Texas  nominated  a  State  ticket  pledged  to  favor  the  reopening  of  th«  Allr 
Slave-trade,  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gulf  States,  in  plotting  against  the  Unioo. 
was  h<>aded  by  Hardin  R.  Runnels,  a  Mississippian.  The  people  were  alarmed  by  the  movement,  and  w 
Sam.  Houston  took  the  field  as  an  Independent  Union  candidate  for  Governor,  they  rallied  around  him.  an« 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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That  2dd  of  December,  1 860,  was  almost  the  last  bright  day  vouchsafed 
for  Texas  during  years  of -^ivil  war  that  ensued.  At  that  moment  there  was 
a  cleadiy  enemy  to  free  institutlmw  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man 
working  secretly  in  the  vitals  of  the  Commonmudth,  and  sapping  the  citadel 
of  its  life.  This  was  an  organization  known  as  Knights  nf4he  Golden  Circle^ 
formed  primarily,  it  is  asserted,  for  the  destruction  of  the  nationality  t>f  the 
Republic,  the  seizure  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Mexico  and  the  island  of 
OuImi,  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire  with  slavery  for  its  corner-stone. 
That  empire  was  to  be  included  in  a  golden  circle,  as  its  projectors  termed 
it,  having  its  center  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  with  a  radius  of  sixteen  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  reaching  northward  to  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
and  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  would  include  the  West  India 
Islands  and  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  a  greater  part  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  organization  composed  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  was  the  soul  of  all  the  "  fillibustering  "  movements  from  1850  to  1867  ; 
*iid  when  these  failed,  its  energies  were  concentrated  to  the  accomplishment 
of  one  of  its  prime  objects — the  destruction  of  the  Union.  At  the  time  we 
*«^  considering,  two  adventurers  (George  W.  Bickley  and  his  nephew)  were 
l>uaily  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  "  castles  "  or  lodges  all  over  Texas, 
^'^eating  a  powerful  band  of  secret  plotters  against  the  Government,  and 
>"eeeiving,  as  rich  compensation  for  their  work,  all  the  initiation-fees  paid 
"y  members.^  These  "  castles "  included  many  members  of  the  Legislature 
**id  active  politicians  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Sixty  of  these  irresponsible 
**^en,  early  in  January,  1861,  called  a  State  Convention,  to  meet  at  Austin  on 
^he  28th  of  that  month;  and  a  single  member  of  the  Legislature  issued  a  call 
^^T  the  assembling  of  that  body  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Already  a 
**y8tem  of  terrorism  had  been  inaugurated,  and  there  was  general  alarm.' 

tJnder  the  management  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  or  "  K. 
f^-  C,"  as  they  styled  themselves  by  initials,  and  the  disloyal  judges  of  the 
^^ate,  an  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  was  held.  The  whole 
^*^ovement  seemed  so  ridiculous, — so  illegally  and  harmlessly  revolutionary, 
■  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  regarded  it  as  a  farce,  and  not  one-half 
^^  the  voters  of  the  State  appeared  at  the  polls.  Alas !  it  proved  to  be  the 
^^^ginning  of  a  bloody  tragedy. 

Governor  Houston  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  measures  to  counteract 
revolutionary  movements.  He  summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in 
^^^traordinary  session  on  the  22d  of  January,  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of 
^^^usidering  the  "  Federal  relations  "  of  the  State,  and,  secondarily,  to  provide 
^gaunst  Indian  hostilities  and  the  wants  of  an  exhausted  treasury. 

The  Legislature  and  the  revolutionary  Convention  met  at  the  appointed 
times.  The  former  betrayed  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people  by  the 
^^option  of  a  joint  resolution  declaring  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  latter 
^8   proper,  and  recognizing  the  Convention  as  a  legally  constituted  body. 


*  Stee^on  TimM  in  Texa«:  by  J.  P.  Ncwcomb,  editor  of  the  Alamo  Eoppre^s^  puffo  6.  Ck)ncerninR  thJ!* 
"'^<''.  »c  Khali  have  much  more  to  observe  hereafter.  It  Is  authoritatively  asserted  that  it  was  founded  by 
Jofcn  C.  Calhoun  and  other  South  Carolina  conspirators,  iu  the  year  1885. 

.     '  ^  early  as  the  beginning  of  December,  it  had  been  asserted  in  the  National  8enaU»  that  men  were  hang- 
^/''om  ffi^  tree*  in  Temas  beeau$e  of  their  IT'nion  sentiments !     See  quotation  from  Cllngman's  speech, 
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Gbvernor  Hoaston  protested  agiunst  the  assnmption  of  any  powers  hy 
Convention  beyond  the  reference  of  the  question  of  secession  to  thepeop] 

The  Revolutionary  Convention  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hou8< 
Representatives,  at  Austin,  on  the  28th  of  January.  One  of  the  c 
managers  was  John  H.  Reagan,  a  judge,  who  afterward  became  the  ^*  I 
master-general"  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  of  America."  McQt] 
a  commissioner  from  South  Carolina^  was  there  to  assist  in  working 
machinery.  It  was  easily  managed,  for  it  was  so  well  constructed  that  t 
was  but  little  friction.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  counties  in 
State,  not  one-half  were  represented.  The  whole  affair  was  a  stapeD< 
fraud  upon  the  people.  But  what  cared  the  representatives  of  the  Oliga 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peopled  Their  whole  movement  in 
Slave-labor  States,  since  the  Presidential  election,  had  been  in  contraven 
of  those  rights. 

On  tlie  Ist  of  February  the  Convention,  by  an  almost  unanimous  '^ 
passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixt; 
voices  for  it,  and  only  seven  against  it.  It  declared  that  the  Nati 
GoveiTiment  had  failed  *'to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  compact  of  U 
between  the  States,"  falsely  charging  that  it  had  not  furnished  the  inhabit 
of  Texas  with  protection  against  Indian  depredations  on  its  frontiers,  wb 
large  portion  of  the  Army  had  been,  and  then  was,  actually  emph 
in  that  very  work.  They  charged  that  the  National  Government  woolc 
longer  uphold  the  slave  system.  This  was  their  chief  grievance,  and  tl 
fore  they  abrogated,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Texas,  the  Ordinanc 
Annexation  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  They  talked  of  a  "resumj 
of  sovereign  powers  "  with  some  propriety,  for  Texas  is  the  only  State  of 
Union  that  ever  really  possessed  them,  as  an  absolutely  independent  ( 
mon wealth.  They  also  did  what  the  politicians  in  the  other  '^Sece 
States"  refused  to  do,  namely,  decreed  that  the  ordinance  should 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  But  the  merit  of  this  seeming  concea 
to  the  popular  will  was  counterbalanced  by  the  most  outrageous  usurps 
and  practical  <lenial  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  appointed  a  daj 
the  delivery  of  the  ])opular  verdict  so  early  (February  23)  that  there  c 
be  no  opportunity  for  a  public  discussion  of  the  Ordinance.  This,  howe 
was  a  slight  affront  compared  to  two  others,  namely,  the  appointment 
"  Committee  of  Safety,"  and  of  delegates  to  the  Montgomery  Convention 

The  "Committee  of  Safety"  was  simply  a  powerful  revolutionary  mac 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  effectually  a  system  of  terrorism  already  be| 
That  Committee  at  once  appointed  two  of  its  number  (Devine  and  Mavei 
commissioners  to  treat  with  General  Twiggs,  then  in  command  of 
National  troops  in  Texas,  for  the  surrender  of  his  army  and  the  pn 
property  under  his  control.  The  Committee  also  managed  the  voting  on 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  on  the  23d  of  February,  so  adroitly,  by  means 
misrepresentations  and  the  arguments  of  the  rope  and  fire-brand,  that 
voice  of  a  really  loyal  people  appeared  in  favor  of  secession  by  an  allc 
majority  of  over  twenty-three  thousand. 

Having  completed  the  preliminary  work  of  treason,  the  Conven 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  In  the  mean  time  Gen 
Twiggs,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  had  fully  performed  his  allotted 
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in  tlie  conspiracy,  and  given  the  State  over  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
Secessionists ;  and  when  the  Convention  again  assembled,  its  work  was  easy. 
The  votes  of  the  people  on  secession  were  counted  on  the  6th,  and  when  the 
result  was  announced  by  the  President  there  was  great  cheering,  and  he 
proceeded  to  declare  Texas  to  be  an  independent  State.  On  the  following 
day  the  Convention  instructed  its  delegates  at  Montgomery  to  ask  for  the 
admission  of  their  State  into  the  "  Southern  Confederacy,"  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  inform  Governor  Houston 
of  the  new  political  relations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  these  communications  the 
Governor  replied,  in  substance,  that  the 
Oonvention  had  transcended  its  powers 
and  that  its  acts  were  usurpations.  He 
promised  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Legislature,  which  was  to  assemble  on 
tbe  18th,  until  which  time  he  should  con- 
slider  it  his  duty  to  perform  the  functions 
of  hig  office  regardless  of  all  alleged 
changes. 

The  reply  of  the  Governor  produced 
Si^at  excitement  in  the  Convention,  and 
it  i^as  believed  that  he  had  issued  orders 

ft>r  assembling  the  militia  of  the  State  to  resist  the  action  of  that  body.  By 
^**i  ordinance  passed  on  the  8th,  it  defied  his  authority,  and  then  he  appealed 
to  the  people  in  a  stirring  address,  which  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the 
TTnion  men  of  the  State.  He  recounted  his  services  and  his  difficulties,  and 
<5omplained  bitterly  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Convention,  which  had  "  trans- 
ferred the  people,  like  sheep,  from  the  shambles,"  from  the  Union  to  an 
'Uilawful  league.  He  loved  Texas  too  well,  he  said,  to  do  aught  that  should 
kindle  civil  war  on  its  soil,  and  he  should  not  attempt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  exercise  his  authority  as  Governor,  nor  would  he  take  the  oath 
o^  allegiance  to  the  *' Southern  Confederacy.'" 

*  "My  worst  antlclpationR,"  said  the  Governor,  "as  to  tlio  aAsamption  of  power  by  this  Convention,  have 
"**n  rtaltzed.  To  enumerate  all  Its  ustirpations  would  be  impossible,  as  a  great  portion  of  its  proceedintrs  have 
"•^n  In  secret    This  much  has  bt'en  revealed  :— 

•*  It  has  elcctwl  delefpites  to  the  provisional  council  of  the  Confederate  States,  at  Montgomery,  bef«)re  Texas 
••■^  withdrawn  from  th©  Union,  and  who,  on  the  2<l  day  of  March,  annexed  Texas  to  the  Confederate  States,  and 
•^•■wtitntwl  themselves  membtTS  of  Congrt^ss,  when  it  was  not  officially  known  by  the  Convention  until  the  4th 
•■^  Hareh  that  a  majority  of  the  p«M)plo  had  voted  In  favor  of  secession.  While  a  |>ortion  of  these  delcfs^tes 
^**«  representing  Texas  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  two  of  them,  still  claiming  to  be  United 
^tat^a  genaturs,  have  continue<l  to  n'present  Texas  in  the  United  States  Senate,  under  the  administnitlon  of 
^^'  Xifaiooln,  an  a<lministration  that  the  people  of  Texas  have  declared  odious  and  not  to  be  borne.  Yet  Texas 
**■•  been  exjiosed  to  obloquy,  and  forced  to  occupy  the  ridiculous  attitude,  before  the  world,  of  attempting  to 
'"^ntain  her  position  as  one  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  ckim  to  be  one  of  the  Confederate 
State* 

^^*It  has  created  a  Committee  of  Safety,  a  portion  of  whom  have  assumed  the  executive  powers  of  the 
r^^^'TiJnent,  and  to  supplant  the  executive  authority,  have  entered  Into  negotiations  with  Fc«leml  olHcers. 
V*"  committee,  and  commissioners  acting  under  it,  have  caused  the  Fe<leral  troops  to  be  reinove<l  fn)m  posts 
™  the  country  exposed  to  Indian  depredations,  and  had  them  located  with  their  arms  and  flchl-batterios  on  the 
^^^  vhere,  if  their  desire  is  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  country,  they  can  not  only  do  so  successfully,  but 
^j^^'oy  the  commerce  of  the  State.  They  have  usuri>ed  the  power  to  draw  these  troops  from  the  fn)ntlcr ;  but 
t"^^  In  poaseasion  of  ample  storc^  munitions  of  war,  and  transportation,  have  failed  to  supply  tnK)ps  in  the 
fr**  ^  those  removecL  As  a  consequence,  the  wall  of  women  and  children  is  heanl  upon  tlie  l>order.  Devas- 
.  ^•nd  rain  has  thnacomc  ui»on  the  people;  and  though  the  Convention,  with  all  the  means  in  its  power, 
"•*!»  In  session  two  weeks,  no  succor  has  been  sent  to  a  devastated  fW>ntier. 
**  ^e  Committee  of  Safety  has  brought  danger  instead  of  safety.     It  has  involved  the  State  in  an  enormous 
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On  the  20th,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  depose  Governor  Houston  and 
other  State  officers  who  refused  to  take  the  new  oath.  The  disloyal  Legis- 
lature sanctioned  the  measure,  and  on  the  2Ist,  the  seals  and  the  archives  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Clarke,  who  assumed  the  functions  of  Provisional  Governor,  and  who 
speedily  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  intercoui-se  with  the  people  of 
the  Northern  States. 

Texas  was  now  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  secessionists,  and  they 
managed  public  affairs  with  a  high  hand.  They  persecuted  every  proclaimer 
of  Union  sentiments ;  and  Houston  himself  actually  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  his  Government,  and,  descending  from  the  proud  patriotic  position  wluoh 
he  at  first  assumed,  became  a  maligner  of  the  President,  and  used  the 
vocabulary  of  treasonable  speech  with  great  fluency.  He  declared  that  be 
was  loyal  so  long  as  there  was  any  loyalty  left  in  Texas.  So  early  as  the 
18th  of  May,  in  a  speech  at  Independence,  he  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
"Southern  Confederacy,"  and  recommended  obedience  to  its  government 
In  September  following,  he  found  it  necessary  to  explain  his  position,  whieh 
he  did  in  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  "  Union  "  and  "  reconstmo- 
tion  "  were  obsolete  terms.  "  If  there  is  any  Union  sentiment  in  Texas,**  he 
said,  "  I  am  not  aware  of  it."  He  charged  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  with 
the  crime  of  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress  and  waging  war  against 
''Sovereign  States,"  thereby  absolving  their  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government.  He  also  charged  that  they  had,  "with  more  than  Yandalic 
malignity  and  Gothic  hate,  sought  to  incite  a  servile  insurrection  in  MissonrL" 
He  denounced  the  President  as  an  invader  of  Virginia,  and  declared  that  the 
South  could  never  unite  with  the  North,  and  that  the  latter  could  never 
subjugate  the  South.  The  course  of  Governor  Houston  was  a  painful 
assurance  to  the  people  of  Texas  that  the  heel  of  a  vile  despotism  was  too 
firmly  planted  upon  their  necks  to  give  them  any  hope  of  relief  while  the 
war  continued,  and  they  sat  down  to  wait  with  faith  and  patience  for  the 
hour  when  Right  should  triumph  and  they  should  be  redeemed. 

We  have  now  noted  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  so-called 
secession  of  seven  Cotton-growing  States,  namely.  South  Carolina,  Florida, 


exi>on»o  for  an  nrmy,  where  no  army  was  needed,  and  loft  unprotected  those  who  needed  protection.  It  hat 
exposed  the  State  to  ridicule,  and  wounde<i  the  chivalry  an<l  historic  pride  of  the  people,  by  sending  an  army 
of  over  a  thousand  men  to  attack  a  single  \w»t  n\Hm  the  Kio  Grande,  which  has  been  permitted  to  defy  them 
until  such  time  as  its  commander  saw  At  to  withdraw.  It  has  assumed  to  appoint  agents  to  foreign  Statea 
and  cn>ated  offices,  military  and  civil,  unknown  to  the  laws,  at  its  will,  keeping  secret  its  proceedings. 

'*  This  Convention  has  dei>rived  the  peoi»le  (»f  a  right  to  know  its  doings,  by  holding  its  sessions  in  secret 

**  It  has  apiM>inted  military  officers  and  agents  under  its  assumed  authority. 

^*  It  has  declared  by  onlinance  that  the  people  of  Texas  ratify  the  constitution  of  the  ]m>vi8ional  guremi 
ment  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  has  changed  the  State  Constitution  and  established  a  test  oath  of  allegianc- 
to  the  C-onfederatc  States,  requiring  all  jK'rsons  now  in  office  to  take  the  same,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  remo^ 
trom  office ;  an<l,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jK-tty  tyranny,  has  required  the  executive,  and  a  portion  of  the 
officers  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  apiK>ar  at  its  bar  at  a  certain  hour  and  take  the  same. 

**  It  has  assumed  t<»  create  organic  laws,  and  t<»  put  the  same  In  execution.    It  has  overthrown  the  tin 
of  troe  g«>vemment.  by  combining  In  Itself  all   the  departments  of  government,  and  exercising  the  pow< 
behmging  to  each.     Our  fathers  have  taught  us  that  freedom  requin-sthat  these  powers  shall  not  be  oil 
In,  and  exercised  by,  one  bo<ly.    Whenever  it  is  so,  the  people  suffer  under  a  ilesjiotism. 

"Fellow-eitlzens,  I  have  refu8e<l  to  recf>gnizc  this  Convention.  I  believe  it  has  derived  none  of  the  powe 
which  it  has  assumed,  either  ftom  the  i)cople  or  the  Li'gislaturt*.  I  believe  It  guilty  <if  an  usurpation,  which  tl 
people  cannot  suffer  tamely,  and  preserve  their  liberties.  I  am  really  to  Iny  down  my  life  to  maintain  tl 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Texas.  I  am  rca<ly  to  lay  down  office  rather  than  yield  to  usuriiAtlt»n  ai 
degradation." 
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j^iabamn,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  their  preparations  for  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  each,  to  be  held,  by  common  consent,  at  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  confederacy  of  Slave-labor  States.     We  have  seen  how,  in  these 
States,  the  serpent  of  Treason  was  hatched  from  the  egg  of  Secession.     We 
have  seen  how  absolutely  the  secession  movement  was  the  work  of  ambitious 
politicians,  evidently  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  how  carefully  they  excluded  the  people  from  any  participation  in 
the  matter,  after  they  had  used  them  in  putting  the  revolutionary  machinery 
iu  motion.     Only  in  Texas  did  they  ask  them  to  sanction  their  acts,  and 
the  concession  in  that  case,  ns  we  have  observed,  was  a  most  transparent 
frand,  to  cheat  the  world  into  a  belief  that  secession  was  accomplished  by  the 
legally  expressed   will   of  the    j)eople.       Each    convention    unwarrantably 
stretched  the  powers  given  it,  by  choosing  from  among  its  own  class  of 
partisans,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  delegates  to  a  General  Conven- 
tion to  form  a  confederacy  independent  of  the  old  Union ;  and  in  order  to 
<5^Unry  out  the  bold  design  of  the  conspirators,  of  having  that  confederacy 
consist  of  the  fift^'en  Slave-labor  States,  four  of  the  conventions  appointed 
<5ommis8ioners  to  go  to  these  several  States  as  seductive  missionaries  in  the 
l>^4  cause.*     We  have  had  glimpses  of  these  Commissioners  at  several  con- 
v-^ntionfe. 

Let  us  now  observe  relative  events  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 


'The  names  and  destination  of  these  Commissioners  were  ns  rullows:-> 

SaiOh  Otrolina.—To  Alabama,  A.  P.  Calhoun;  to  Georgia  James  L.  Orr;  to  Florida,  L.  W.  Spratt;  to 
^t»«iyippi,  M.  L.  Bonham ;  to  Louisiana,  J.  L.  Manning ;  to  Arlkansas,  A.  C.  Spain ;  t(>  Texas,  J.  B.  Kershaw. 

Alabama.— 'To  North  Carolina,  Isham  W  Garrett;  to  Mississippi,  E.  W.  Pettus;  to  South  Carolina,  J.  A. 
Klcnore;  to  Maryland,  A.  F.  Hopkins;  to  Virginia.  Frank  Gilmer;  to  Tennessee,  L.  Po]>e  Walker ;  to  Kentucky, 
**«pbeii  F.  Hale    to  Arkansas,  John  A.  Winston. 

Giorffia.— To  Missouri,  Lnther  J.  Glenn ;  to  Virginia,  Henry  L.  Bennlng. 

MUtitippi.— To  Sonth  Carolina,  C.  E.  Hooker;  to  Alabama,  Joseph  W.  Matthews;  to  Georgia,  William  L. 
W«»^»;to  Louisiana,  Wirt  Adams;  U>  Texas,  H.  H.  Miller;  to  ArkansaN  Gc.  R.  Fall;  to  Florida,  F*  M. 
^*Tj^;  to  Tennessee,  T.J.  Wharton;  to  Kentucky,  W.  S,  Featherstone ;  to  North  Carolina,  Jaciib  Thompson ; 
***  Virginia,  Fulton  Anderson;  to  Maryland,  A.  H.  Handy;  to  Delaware,  Henry  Dickinson;  to  Missouri, — r 
^^—fM—MePh6r9ori'ii  Political  I/ittory  t\f1ht  Great  liebellion,  j.apo  11. 
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OIIAPTEE     VIII. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  BORDER   SLAVE-LABOR    STATES.  AND  OF  THE  FREE-LABOR  STATE 


,  HILST  tho  politicians  of  the  Gulf  States  were  perfecdn 
their  scheme  for  forming  a  confederacy,  there  w; 
imiversal  agitation  on  the  subject  all  over  the  Unio 
and  .especially  in  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  vhe 
there  were  bonds  of  interest,  and  association,  and  co 
sanguinity  with  both  sections.  Emissaries  of  the  co 
spirators,  resident  and  itinerant,  were  in  those  State 
working  assidnoasly  for  the  corruption  of  public  sentiment  concemic 
nationality,  and  for  the  seduction  of  leading  and  influential  men  into  wa^ 
of  treasonable  transgression.  Tliey  w6re  specially  active  in  Maryland  ac 
Virginia,  because  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  those  States  would  1 
vitally  important,  in  efforts  to  seize  and  hold  Washington  City  in  the  intere 
of  the  conspirators.  That  city  lay  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  contiguoi 
to  and  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  was  completely  surrounded  an 
filled  with  a  Slave-holding  population. 

In  Virginia,  where  disunion  sentiments  had  been  uttered  and  fosterei 
and  from  which  they  had  been  widely  disseminated  ever  since  the  birth  c 
the  nation,  the  conspirators  and  politicians  were  anxious,  at  first,  not  € 
much  for  secession  by  States,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  as  ft 
a  combined  effort  to  seize  the  Capital  and  national  arcliives,  and  establish  a 

aristocratic  government,  with  Slaver 
for  its  corner-stone,  on  the  ruins  of  th 
Republic.  In  the  day-dreams  of  th 
politicians,  Washington  City  appeare 
as  a  deserted  capital  (for  the  seat  o 
government  was  to  be  nearer  the  Gulf] 
and  its  magnificent  buildings  were  to  b 
**  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  Southen 
Institutions."  At  the  same  time,  th 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  thos 
States  were  loyal  to  the  Constitutioi: 
and  willing  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws 
and  those  of  the  western  section  o: 
Virginia — the  mountain  region — as  W' 
shall  observe  hereafler,  remained  so,  an< 
were  spared  much  of  the  misery  inflicted  by  civil  war. 

John  Letcher,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  willing  instrumen 
of  the  conspirators,  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia.     He  and  his  associate 
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^vr^^cbed  the  course  of  public  events  with  great  interest,  for  it  was  difficult. 
£<>wr  them  to  choose  the  most  expedient  course  of  action.  While  the  authori- 
ties^ were  cautious,  the  press  was  loud  in  its  demands  for  revolutionary 
ao^ion. 

Thoughtful  men  clearly  discerned  portents  of  a  desolating  storm,  and,  on 

th^     solicitation  of  many  citizens.  Governor  Letcher  called  the  Legislature  to 

rrk^^t  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  7th  of  January."    In  his 

rr^^^sage,  he  renewed  a  proposition  previously  made  by  himself, 

^*>ir      a  convention  of  all  the  States ;  and,  with  a  seeming  desire  to  save  the 

I^^p^ublic,  he  proposed  that  all  constitutional  remedies  should  be  exiiausted 

^^fV>re  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  saying : — "  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  see  a 

Gro^vernment  like  ours  destroyed,  merely  because  men  cannot  agree  about  a 

<^OTne8tic  institution  which   existed   at    the  formation  of  the  Government, 

sin<l  which  is  now  recognized  by  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-three  States  com- 

pnsing  the  Union?"     At  the  same  time,  he  instituted  inquiries  concerning 

the  strength  and  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe,  within  the  limits  of  his  State, 

stn<i  the  probability  of  success,  should  available  Virginia  troops  attempt  to 

seize  it.     He  was  advised,  by  a  competent  judge,  that  the  attempt  would 

^sdl,  and  he  abandoned  the  contemplated  scheme. 

Lietcher,  no  doubt,  knew  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  of  his  section,  and 
counseled  inaction  for  the  moment,  until  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Gulf  region  should  be  more  fully  develo[)ed.  *'  A  disruption  is  inevitable," 
l^e  Kidd,  "  and  if  new  confederations  are  fonned,  we  must  have  the  best 
guaranties  before  we  can  attach  Virginia  to  either."  His  counsel  was 
denounced  by  the  more  Southern  loaders,  as  selfish  and  unpatriotic.  Yet 
^ey  applauded  his  declaration,  that  he  should  regard  any  attempt  of  the 
National  troops  to  pass  through  Virginia,  "  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  any 
Southern  State,  as  an  act  of  invasion,  which  would  be  repelled."  In  support 
o^  this  assertion,  the  Legislature  -passed  resolutions,*  declaring 
that  "any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State"  would  be  resisted  by  ^"""•y 
Virginia, 

Governor  Letcher  was  at  first  opposed  to  a  State  Convention,  but  the 

legislature  authorized  the  assembling  of  one  on  the  15th  of  February,  and 

appointed  the  4th  of  that  month  as  the  day  on  which  the  delegates  should 

^  elected     It  also  decreed  that,  at  the  same  election,  the  question  whether 

"*©  acts  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  secession  should  be  submitted 

^  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection,  should  be  decided  by  the  popular 

^^te.    The  secessionists  denounced  this  decree  as  an  emasculation  of  the 

Convention  Bill,  and  subjecting  to  imminent  peril  "  all  that  the  people  of 

Virginia  hold  most  sacred  and  dear,  both  as  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and 

^«  honor  of  the  State"' — in  other  words,  imperiling  the  scheme  of  the 

^inspirators  to  drag  the    people  of  Virginia  into  revolution.     The  decree 

^^lighted  the  loyal  people  of  the  State,  and  numerous  Union  meetings  were 

^^Id  in  Western  Virginia. 

While  the  Legislature  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the 
^Vobtionary  virus,  it  felt  the  restraints  6f  the  popular  sentiment  too  forcibly 
^^   allow  it  to  disregard  the  popular  will,  and  several  measures  looking  to  a 
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settlement  of  existing  difficulties  were  proposed  in  that  body.  Finally,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  a  series  bf  resolutions  were  adopted,  recommending  a 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  4th  day 
of  February,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  effecting  a  general  and  permanent 
pacification  ;  commending  the  ^^  CriMendon  Compromise,''  *  as  a  just  basis  of 
settlement ;  and  appointing  two  commissioners,  one  to  go  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  to  the  Goveniors  of  the  "Seceding 
States/'  to  ask  them  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  action,  pending  the  proceedings 
of  the  proposed  Convention.'  Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  sent  by 
telegraph  to  the  President  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  North  and 
South. 

The  proposition  for  a  Peace  Convention  was  received  with  great  favor. 
President  Buchanan  laid  the  matter  before  Congress,  with  a  commentlatory 
Message,  in  which  he  said : — ''  If  the  seceding  States  abst'un  from  any  and 
all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms,  then  the  danger  so  much 
deprecated  will  no  longer  exist.  Defense,  and  not  aggression,  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  from  the  beginning." 

The  Virginians  accompanied  their  propositions  for  securing  peace  with  a 
menace.  On  the  same  day  they  resolved,  "  That  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
unhappy  differences  between  the  sections  of  our  country  shall  prove  abortive, 
then  every  consideration  of  honor  and  interest  demands  that  Virginia  shall 
unite  her  destinies  with  her  sister  Slaveholding  States."  Virginia  was  made 
to  say  to  the  North,  substantially  in  the  words  of  an  epigranxmatist  of  the 
time: — 

"  First. — Move  not  a  flngcr;  'Us  coercion, 

The  signal  for  our  prompt  dispersion. 

"Second. — Wait,  till  /speak  my  full  decision, 
Be  it  for  Union  or  division. 

"Thikd. — If /declare  my  ultimatnm. 

Accept  my  terms  as  I  shall  state  'cm. 

"Fourth.— Then  Fll  remain,  while  I'm  inclined  to; 
Seceding  when  I  have  a  mind  to."* 

The  Virginia  Legislature  appropriated   one  million  of  dollars   for   the 
defense  of  the  State,*  and  made  other  hostile  preparations ;  and 
.anuary    .  ^^^  couspiratois  wcrc   SO   alanucd  by  the  Peace  Congress  pro-- 
position,  and  by  the  waning  hope  of  seizing  Washington,  that  they  took- 
measures  to  precipitate  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth  into  revolution.  - 
In  order  to  stir  up  the  smoldering  fires  of  enmity  against  tlie  people  of  th( 


•  See  pape  89. 

•  Already  a  joint  resolution  had  Iwcn  Introduced,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  represent  to  tho  President.^ 
that,  *Mn  the  Judgment  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Viririniu,  any  additional  display  of  military  puwvr  in  the^ 
North  will  Jeopardize  the  tranquillity  of  the  Uepuldic;  and  that  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  is  tb«  first  stefip 
that  should  be  taken  to  restore  harmony  and  peace.** 

For  the  purjM>se  of  pnxinrinp  abstinence  from  hoMtilo  action,  pending?  the  proceedings  of  the  propose*!  Pene»-— " 
Congres%  ex-President  John  Tyler  was  sent  to  President  Buchanan,  and  Jud£:o  John  Robertson  to  Qovemi>' 
Pickens,  and  the  Governors  of ''other  seceding  States."  The  Prosldi-nt  informe<l  Mr.  Tyler  that  be  bad  n  * 
power  to  make  such  agreement;  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  paid  hanjrhtily,  by  n^olntlon.  **Tb-^ 
separation  of  this  State  from  the  Federal  Union  is  tinal,  and  we  have  no  further  interest  In  the  Omstttntion  o"^ 
the  United  States.  The  only  appropriate  nepotiations  Itetween  South  Carolina  and  t!jc  Federal  Government  ar—^ 
as  to  their  mutual  relations  as  f<»reiffn  States." 

•  Mew  York  Commfrcial  AdrertUfr^  March  1, 1C61. 
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N^oTth,  created  by  John  Brown's  raid,  representatives  of  Virginia  in  Congress 
i&8m:acd  a  manifesto,  nine  days  before  the  election  of  delegates  to 
tli^     State  Convention/     After  •mentioning  proceedings  in  Con-  * '^'^""f^j*** 
gr^?=s8  looking  toward  ^'  guaranties  for  the  Sonth,"  ihey  said  : — "  It 
18  OTir  duty  to  warn  you  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  measure  of  concili- 
atioYi  or  adjustment  which  you  could  accept.     We  are  also  satisfied  that  tlie 
Iief>ublican  party  designs,  by  civil  war  alone,  to  coerce  the  Southern  States, 
nndcr  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the  laws,  unless  it  shall  become  speedily 
api>arent  that  the  seceding  Stites  are  so  numerous,  determined,  and  united, 
as    -to  make  such  an  attempt  hopeless.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
froTTi  Congress.     The   remedy  is    with  you   alone,  when   you   assemble  in 
scvereign  convention.  .  .  .  We  conclude  by  expressing  our  solemn  convic- 
tion that  prompt  and  decided  action,  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  convt*ntion, 
will   afford  the  surc'St  means,  under  the  providence  of  God,  of  averting  an 
impending  civil  war,  and  preserving  the  hope  of  reconstructinir  a  Union 
already  dissolved."    This  manifesto  was  signed  by  R.  31.  T.  Hunter  and  ten 
others.*     Hunter  was  the  ablest  man  among 
thfXM,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  ^^^^^^ 

chief  conspirators  against  the  Government.  ^^^^^^^fc  ^ 

The  election  was  held  on  the  .^L.   ^^^^^B  --■  *^ 

appointed  day,*  and  of  the  one  '^""^^^^^ 
^^ndred  and  fifty-two  delegates 
cboeen,  a  large  majority  were  opposed  to 
secession.  Concealing  this  fact,  and  using 
^^e  other  fact,  that  the  unconditional 
Unionists  were  few,  the  newspapers  in  the 
interest  of  the  conspirators  declared  that 
'*  not  twenty  submissionist  Union  men"  had 
^^^en  chosen.  "  Virginia,"  said  the  leading  '  ^  '  ^  -^  r  f  '  ( 
^^f!^n  of  the  secessionists  in  that  State, 
^^ill,  before  the  4th  of  March,  rleclare  her- 
^^f  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
^■»»  inently  proper  that  the  State  which  was  the  leader  in  the  Revolution,  and 
the  liipt  to  proclaim  the  great  doctrine  of  Stsite  Rights  in  1799,  should  lead 
^^^  column  of  the  Border  States."* 

^We  will  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Convention  hereafter. 
The  conspirators  felt  great  anxiety  and  doubt  concerning  the  position  of 
^*A.iiYLAND.  To  the  disloyalists  of  that  State,  with  those  of  Virginia,  they 
'^^^l  looked  for  the  most  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  seizing  the  National 
^^pital.  Maryland  lay  between  the  Free-labor  States  and  that  capital,  and 
'^^ght  be  a  barrier  against  Northern  troops  sent  to  protect  it.  Emissaries 
^*^d  commissioners  from  the  Cotton-growing  States  were  early  within  its 
*^or<iers  plying  their  seductive  arts,  and  they  found  so  many  sympathizers 
'^'Hiong  the  slaveholders,  and  a  large  class  in  Baltimore,  connected  by  blood, 
^*Miction,  and  commerce  with  the  South,  that  they  entertained,  for  a  while. 


J  *  The  followinjr  arc  the  names  attached  to  the  document: — Jatnen  M.  Mason,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  D.  C.  De 
j^*^<'lt«»,  M.  R.  II.  Garnett,  Shelton  F..  L<>ake,  E.  8.  Marlin,  II.  A.  Edmonston,  Itoger  A.  Pryor.  Tbomat  S. 
^*^**<il;,  A.  G.  Jenkins. 

*  Richmond  Enquirer,  February  5.  1S6L  *  , 
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iMTight  hopes  of  the  co-o])eratiou  of  the  people  of  that  State.  It  is  said  tha^ 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1861,  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  were  organised 
in  that  State,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  do  the  bidding  of  dieir 
leaders,  whose  purpose  was  to  seize  Washington  City.* 

Independent  of  the  innate  loyalty  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  there  were  considerations  of  material 
interests  calculated  to  make  them  weigh  well  the  arguments  for  and  against 
revolution  that  were  presented  to  them.  The  value  of  the  **  slave  property  " 
of  the  State  was  then  estimated  to  be  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This 
would  be  imperiled,  for,  if  war  should  be  kindled,  that  "  property ,**  possess- 
ing manhood  and  its  instincts,  would  fly  toward  the  free  air  of  the  North,  so 
near  and  so  inviting.  A  blight  would  fall  suddenly  upon  Maryland,  for  the 
withdrawal,  by  such  an  exo(iu<9,  of  seven  hundred  thousand  laborers  from  the 
fields  would  leave  the  soil  untilled.  And  yet  the  madmen  of  the  State — 
conspirators  and  demagogues  and  their  dupes — ^blinded  by  passion,  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  risk  every  thing,  by  clinging  to  the  destinies,  whatever 
they  might  be,  of  the  Slave-labor  States. 

Fortunately  for  Maryland  and  the  Republic,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Thomas  H.  Hicks,  his  age  on  the  borders  of  threescore  and  ten,  was  a 
prudent,  loyal  man.     When  Judge  Handy,  the  Commissioner  from  Mississippi, 

visited  him  ofilcially,  at  the  middle  of  December,*  and  set  forth 

the  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  causes  which  justified  secession, 
and  desired  him  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  that  they  might 
authorize  a  State  Convention,  Hicks-  assured  him,  that  while  the  people  of 
his  State  were  in  sympathy  with  the  institutions,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  they  were  conservative,  and  ardently  attached  to  the 
Union.  He  was  disposed  to  consult  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Border 
Slave-labor  States  before  acting  in  the  matter,  and  gave  assurance  that  Mary- 
land would  undoubtedly  act  with,  those  States.  Handy  was  well  convinced 
that  his  treasonable  schemes  found  no  favor  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Governor  Hicks,  and  he  departed.  From  that  time  the  Governor  was 
vehemently  importuned  by  the  politicians  to  convene  the  Legislature. 
Twelve  of  the  twenty-two  State  Senators  jointly  addressed  him,  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  extraordinary  session ;  and  disloyal  politicians  took  steps  for 
calling  an  informal  convention  of  prominent  citizens,  in  order  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  such  session.  At  the  same  time,  the  friends 
of  the  Union  as  strenuously  urged  him  to  refuse  the  call. 

Governor  Hicks  was  firm.  He  well  know  the  political  complexion  of  ■ 
the  Legislature,  and  foresaw  the  mischief  it  might  accomplish ;  so  he  steadily 

refused  to  call  the  members  together.     To  this  refusal  he  added 
'^TsSr*^^  an  appeal  to  the  people,*  in  the  form  of  a  protest  against  the 

attempt  of  demagogues  to  make  Maryland  subservient  to  South 
Carolina.  "  We  are  told,"  he  said,  *•'  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  South 
Carolina  Convetition,  that  neither  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  nor  the  non- 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  nor  both  combined,  constitute  their 
grievances.     They  declare  that  the  real  cause  of  their  discontent  dat^  as  far 


'  Bultknoiv  C<»rroftp<»nili'nt  <»f  the  Now  Vork  World. 
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back  as  1833.  Maryland,  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  a  united 
voice,  then  declared  the  cause  insufficient  to  justify  the  course  of  South  Carot 
lina^  Can  it  be  that  this  people,  who  then  unanimously  supported  the  course 
of  Greneral  Jackson,  will  now  yield  their  opinions  at  the  bidding  of  modem 
secessionbts  ?  .  .  .  The  people  of  Maryland,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
decide,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  cau:«e8 
of  complaint  to  justify  immediate  secession  ;  and  yet,  against  our  judgments 
and  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  we  are  to  be  precipitated  into  this  revolu- 
tion, because  South  Carolina  thinks  differently.  Are  we  not  equals?  Or 
shall  her  opinions  control  our  actions  ?  After  we  have  solemnly  declared  for 
ourselves,  as  every  man  must  do,  are  we  to  be 
forced  to  yield  our  opinions  to  those  of  another 
State,  and  thus,  in  effect,  obey  her  mandates? 
She  refuses  to  wait  for  our  counsels.  Are  we 
bound  to  obey  her  commands?  The  men  who 
have  embarked  in  this  scheme  to  convene  the 
Legislature  will  spare  no  pains  to  carry  their 
point.  The  whole  plan  of  operations,  in  the 
event  of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  is,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  already  marked  'Out ;  the 
list  of  embassadors  who  are  to  visit  the  other 
States  is  agreed  on  ;  and  the  resolutions  which 
they  hope  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  fully 
committing  the  State  to  secession,  are  said  to  bo 
already  prepared.  In  the  course  of  nature,  I  cannot  have  long  to  live,  and  I 
fervently  trust  to  be  allowed  to  end  my  days  a  citizen  of  this  glorious  Union. 
But  should  I  be  compelled  to  witness  the  downfall  of  that  Government 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  established  as  it  were  by  the  special  favor  of 
God,  I  will  at  least  have  the  consolation,  at  my  dying  hour,  that  I,  neither  by 
word  nor  deed,  assisted  in  hastening  its  disruption."*  Already  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  a  Representative  of  a  Baltimore  district  in  the  National 
Congress,  had  published  a  powerful  appeal*  against  the  calling  ''^^^J?/^^*' 
of  the  Legislature,  or  the  assembling  of  a  Border  State  Conven- 
tion, as  some  had  proposed.  Nothing,  he  said,  but  a  convention  of  all  the 
States  could  be  useful. 

The  address  of  Governor  Hicks  was  read  with  delight  and  profound  grati- 
tude by  the  loyal  people  of  Maryland,  while  the  secessionists  at  home  and 
abroad  denounced  him  as  a  "traitor  to  the  Southern  cause."  He  steadily  main- 
tained the  position  of  an  antagonist  to  their  treasonable  designs.  They  tried 
hard,  but  in  vain,  to  counteract  his  influence.  At  the  middle  of  February, 
they  held  an  irregular  convention  in  Baltimore,  and  issued  an  address  and 
resolations.  Their  operations  were  abortive.  The  best  men  of  the  State,  of 
all  parties,  frowned  upon  their  work.  A  Union  party  was  organized,  com- 
posed of  vital  elements,  and  grew  in  strength  and  stature  every  day.  Mary- 
land, and  especially  Baltimore,  became  a  great  battle-field  of  opinions  between 
the  champions  of  Right  and  Wrong.     The  former  triumphed  gloriously;  and 


TnO^AS  n.    II1CK8. 


'  OoTernor  Hicks  dlo<l  anddenly  at  Wftshlnpton  City,  on  the  morning^  of  the  I3th  <»f  February,  ISGo,  where 
be  was  engaged  In  hU  daUes  as  a  member  uf  the  National  Senate. 
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in  less  than  four  years  from  that  time,  slavery  became  utterly  extinct  in 
Maryland,  by  the  constitntioDal  act  of  its  own  authorities. 

Delaware,  lying  still  farther  than  Maryland  within  the  embraoe  of  the 
Free-labor  States,  had  but  little  to  sny  on  the  subject  of  secession,  and  that 
little,  officially  spoken,  was  in  the  direction  of  loyalty.  Its  Governor,  several 
of  its  Senators,  its  Representatives  in  the  National  Senate,  and  many  leading 
politicians,  sympathized  with  the  secessionists,  but  the  people  were  conserva- 
tive and  loyal.  The  Legislature  convened  at  Dover,  the  capital,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  when  the  Governor  (William  Burton)  declared  that  the  cmse  of  all 
the  trouble  was  ^Hhe  persistent  war  of  the  Abolitionists  upon  more  than  two 
billions  of  property ;  a  war  waged  from  pulpits,  rostrums,  and  schools,  by 
press  and  people — all  teaching  that  slavery  is  a  crime  and  a  sin,  until  it  had 
become  the  opinion  of  one  section  of  the  country.  The  only  remedy,*'  he 
said,  ^^for  the  evils  now  threatening,  is  a  radical  change  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  whole  question.  The  North  should  retire  from  its  untenable 
position  immediately."  On  the  following  day,  Henry  Dickinson,  Commis- 
sioner from  Mississippi,  addressed  them.  He  declared,  with  supporting 
arguments,  that  a  State  had  a  right  to  secede,  and  invited  Delaware  to  join 
the  "Southern  Confederacy"  about  to  be  formed.  He  was  applauded  by 
some,  and  listened  to  courteously  by  all.  Then  the  House,  by  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  a  resolution  (concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate),  saying, 
that  they  deemed  it  })roper  and  due  to  themselves,  and  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware, to  express  their  unqualified  disapproval  of  the  remedy  for  existing 
evils  proposed  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  behalf  of  Mississippi.  This  ended  his 
mission.  Delaware  maintained  that  position  during  the  war  that  ensued; 
and  it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  it  was  the  only  Slave-labor  State  whose  soil  was 
not  moistened  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  in  battle.  No  insurgent  soldier 
ever  appeared  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  force  North  Carolina  into  revolution.  The 
South  Carolinians  taunted  them  with  cowardice;  the  Virginians  treated 
them  with  coldness;  and  the  Alabamians  and  Mississippians  coaxed  them 
by  the  lips  of  commissioners.  These  efforts  were  vain.  Thompson,  of 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  went  back  to  Washington,'  convinced  that  the  radical 
secessionists  of  that  State  were  but  a  handful.  Tlie  Legislature  did,  indeed, 
authorize  a  convention ;   but   directed  that  the  people,  when  they  elected 

delegates  for  it,  should  vote  on  the  question  of  Convention  or  No 
*  ^*is«^  ^^  Convention.    The  delegates  were  elect (k1,"  one  hundred  and  twenty 

in  number,  eighty-two  of  whom  were  Unionists ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  people  decided  not  to  have  a  convention.  The  Legislature  also  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Washington  ;  also,  commissioners  to  rep- 
resent the  State  in  the  proposed  General  Convention  at  Montgomery,  but 

with  instructions  to  act  only  as  "  mediators  to  endeavor  to  bring 
» February  4.  about  a  reconciliation."     They  also  declared,  by  resolution,*  that 

if  peace  negotiations  should  fail,  North  Carolina  would  go  with 
the  Slave-labor  States.  They  provided  for  the  arming  of  ten  thousand 
volunteers,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  Further  than 
this  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State  Government  refused  to  go  at  that 


>  See  pages  45  and  144:  note  1,  page  143,  and  note  1,  page  01. 
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time,  and  the  people,  determined  to  avoid  war  if  possible,  kept  steadily  on  in 

their  usual  pursuits.    They  heard  the  howling  of  the  tempest  without,  but 

lieeded  not  its  turmoil  for  a  time ;  and  they  were  but  little  startled  by  the 

thunderbolt  east  in  their  midst  to  alarm  them,  by  Senator  Cling- 

mfto,  when,  at  the  middle  of  Februaiy,"  he  telegraphed  from  *^®i2ti7^*'' 

Washington : — "  There  is  no  chance  for  Crittenden's  proposition. 

North  Carolina  must  secede,  or  aid  Lincoln  in  making  war  on  the  South."' 

Finally,  by  pressure  from  without,  and  especially  by  the  machinations  of 

traitors  nestled  in  her  own  bosom,  the  State  was  placed  in  an  attitude  of 

open  rebellion. 

The  people  of  Tennessee,  the  daughter  of  North  Carolina,  like  those 
of  the  parent  State,  loved  the  Union  supremely ;  but  their  Governor,  Isham 
G.  Harris,  was  an  active  traitor,  and  had  been  for  months  in  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  conspirators  in  the  Gulf  States  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  He  labored  unceas- 
^S^Jj  with  all  of  his  official  power,  to 
place  his  State  in  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Union.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  called  a  special  session  of  the 
I^islature,  to  assemble  at  Nashville  od 
ibe  7tli  of  January.  In  his  message,  he 
rocited  a  long  list  of  so-called  grievances 
^hicli  the  people  of  the  State  had 
suffered  under  the  National  Govern- 
ment ;  appealed  to  their  passions  and 
P'^ju^Sices,  and  recommended  several 
*"^endments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
woul<i  give  to  the  support  of  Slavery 
**^  that  its  advocates  desired,  as  a 
remedy  for  those  grievances.  The  Legislature  provided  for  a  State  Conven- 
^^^t  but  decreed  that  when  the  people  should  elect  the  delegates,  they 
suould  vote  on  the  question  of  Convention  or  No  Convention;  also,  that  any 
^^'^dinance  adopted  by  the  Convention,  concerning  "Federal  Relations,'* 
saould  not  be  valid  until  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

The  election,  held  on  the  9th  of  February,*  was  very  gratify- 
^^  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  State.     The  Union  candidates  were       » isei. 
CQos^jj  by  an  aggregate  majority  of  about  sixty-five  thousand; 
^*^^»  by  a  majority  of  nearly  twelve  thousand,  they  decided  not  to  have  a 
^^Vention.     The  result  produced  great  rejoicings,  for  it  was  believed  that 
^  Secession  movements  in  the  State  would  cease.     It  was  a  delusive  hope, 
'^'e  shall  observe  hcreafccr. 

ICentuckt,  a  Border  State  of  great  importance,  having  a  population,  in 

|^_^0,  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 

..  *^toen,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  were  slaves,  was, 

,!l^^    Maryland,  strongly  attached  by  triple  bonds  to  both  sections  of  the 

^ion.     Its  action  at  this  crisis,  whatever  it  might  .b^s  would,  have  great 
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inflaence,  and  that  action  was  awaited  with  anxiety.  -  The  sympathies  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  Beriah  Magoffin,  were  with  the  Southern  people  and 
their  slave-system  of  labor ;  yet  in  his  public  acts,  at  this  time,  he  opposed 
secession.  The  people  of  his  State  wore  decidedly  hostile  to  the  revoludon- 
ary  movements  in  the  Gulf  region  ;  yet,  whenever  the  question  was  raised 
concerning  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  enforce 
the  laws  by  its  constitutional  power,  that  enforcement  was  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  disloyal  sophists,  "  coercing  a  Sovereign  State,"  and  therefore, 
they  said,  it  must  not  be  tolerated. 

At  a  convention  of  Union  and  Douglas  men  of  the  State,  held 
•  1861.       on  the  8th  of  January,*  it  was  resolved  that  the  rights  of  Ken- 
tucky should  be  maintained  //*  the  Union.    They  were  in  favor 
of  a  convention  of  tlic  Slave  and  Free-labor  Border  States,  to  decide  upon 

some  just  compromise,  and  dcKslared  their 
willingness  to  support  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, unless  the  incoming  President 
should  attempt  to** coerce  a  State  or 
States."  The  Legislature,  which  assembled 
at  about  the  same  time,  was  asked  by  the 
Governor  to  declare,  by  resolution,  the 
"  unconditional  disapprobation  "  of  the 
people  of  that  State  of  the  employment 
of  force  against  "  seceding  States."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  2 2d  of  January,  the 
Legislature  resolved  that  the  Kentuoki- 
ans,  uniting  with  their  brethren  of  the 
South,  would  resist  any  invasion  of  the 
soil  of  that  section,  at  all  hazards  and  to 
the  last  extremity.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  authorities  of  Kentucky, 
because  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Free-labor  States  had  offered 
troops  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  in  enforcing  the  laws  in  "seceding 
States."  The  Legislature  also  decided  against  calling  a  convention,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  to  meet  at  Washington  City. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  at  the  beginning.  A  little  later, 
its  public  authorities  and  other  leading  men  endeavored  to  give  to  it  a 
position  of  absolute  neutrality. 

Missouri,  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  another  Border  State 
of  great  importance.  Its  population  in  1860  was  one  million  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  were  slaves.  Its  inhabitants  had  been  agitated  more  or 
less  by  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  a  State  stretching  along  almost  the  whole  of 
its  western  border,  where  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Slave  system  of 
labor  had  quarreled  and  fought  for  several  years  previous  to  the  year  1858. 
In  that  school  of  experience,  the  Missourians  had  been  pretty  well  instructed 
concerning  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  now  impending  conflict ;  and  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  act,  they  did  so  intelligently.  They  knew  the  value 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  deprecated  the  teachings  of 
the  disloyal  politicians,  and  determined  to  stand  by  the  Union  so  long  as  it 
seemed  to  them  a  blessing. 
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TThe  4th  of  January,  1861,  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  Missouri.    On  that 
dsLy  Olaihome  F.  Jackson,  an  unscrupulous  politician,  and  a  conspirator  against 
the    Xiepublic,  was  inaugurated  Governor  of 
the  State.     In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
he    Insisted  that  Missouri  should  stand  by  its 
sisteT*  Slave-labor  States  in  whatever  course 
they  might  pursue  at  that  crisis.     He  recom- 
mended the  calling  of  a  State  Convention  to 
consider  "  Federal  Relations ;"  and 
on    the   16th,*  the  Legislature  re-  '  '^"^"^7;^^ 
s'ponded  by  authorizing  one,   de- 
creeing, however,  that  its  action  on  the  subject 
of  secession  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people.     The  election  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  a  large  majority  of  Union  delegates 
^y  a  heavy  majority  of  the  j)opular  vote.  They 
assembled  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  28th  of  February.     Their  proceedings  will 
^©  considered  hereafter. 

Adjoining  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  lying  between  it  and  Louisiana,  is 
A^^KANSAS,  a  rapidly  growing  Cotton-producing  Sfate.  The  people  were 
"Mostly  of  the  planting  class,  and  were  generally  attached  to  the  Union ;  anil 
It  was  only  by  a  rigorous  system  of  terrorism  that  they  were  finally  placed 
in  am  attitude  of  rebellion. 

An  emissary  of  treason,  named  Hubbard,  was  sent  into  Arkansas  at  the 
middle  of  December,  by  the  Alabama  conspirators.  He  was  per- 
naitted  to  address  the  State  Legislature*  assembled  at  Little  *i>ecomiH.r20, 
rtock,  when  he  assured  them  that  Alabama  would  soon  secede, 
whether  other  States  did  or  did  not,  and  advised  Arkansas  to  do  the  same. 
Ten  days  afterward  there  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  people  at  Van 
Bar^n^  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 
■^ey  resolved,  on  that  occasion,  that  separate  State  action  would  be  unwise, 
^^  that  co-operation  was  desirable.  It  was  evident,  from  many  tests,  that 
^lue-tenths  of  the  people  were  averse  to  tlie  application  of  secession  as  a 
''«m«fdj  for  alleged  evils. 

On  the  16th,  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas  provided  for  the  submission  of 
^hc  question  of  a  State  Convention  to  the  people,  and  if  they  should  decide 
^o  have  one,  the  Governor  was  directed  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  election  of 
^^"^gates.  A  majority  of  twelve  thousand  voted  in  favor  of  a  convention. 
'^^  election  was  -held,  when,  out  of  about  forty  thousand  votes,  there  was  a 
^Pular  majority  of  about  six  thousand  for  Union  delegates.  How  that 
^•^Vention  was  managed  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  people  were  cheated, 
^^^  be  considered  hereafter. 

mTb  have  now  observed  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the  Slave-labor 
^^8  down  to  the  soKjalled  secession  of  seven  of  them ;'  their 
^'^Parations  for  a  General  Convention,  at  the  beginning  of  Feb-  '  ^•'^'["f^  *' 
.    ****y,  to  form  a  confederacy  ;  and  the  construction  of  machinery, 
o     ^h^  form  of  State  conventions,  for  sweeping  most  of  the  other  Shive-labor 
*^^^  into  the  vortex  of  revolution.    Let  us  see  what,  in  the  me:m  time,  was 
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Mains,  lying  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  Republic,  and  ad 
ing  the  British  possessions,  had,  in  I860,  a  population  of  over  six  hiu 
thousand.  Its  people  watched  the  rising  tide  of  revolution  with  inU 
and  were  among  the  first  to  offer  barriers  against  its  destructive  over 
The  idea  of  nationality,  so  universally  a  sentiment  among  intelligent  nu 
over  the  Free-labor  States,  made  such  action  instinctive;  and  every^ 
assurances  of  aid  were  given  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 

Israel  Washbume,  Jr.,  was  then  Governor  of  Maine.  In  his  mesaaf 
the  Legislature,  on  the  day  of  its  assembling  at  Auc:usta,  he  ably  revi« 
the  history  of  the  Slavery  question,  and  recommended  the  repeal  of  any 
that  wefe  unconstitutional.     ''Allow  no  stain,'' he  said,  *' on  the  faith 

devotion  of  the  State  to  the  Constit 

and  the  rights  of  the  States."     He  dec 

that  the  concessions  demanded  by  the 

ticians  of  the  Sbve-Iabor  States  were  w 

inadmissible,    and    incompatible    with 

safety  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  exp< 

and  defender  of  republican  institutions. 

stigmatized  secession  as  a  crime  withou 

s))adow   of  a   right.      "There  is  no 

right  in  the  Constitution,"  he  said.     " 

gress  cannot  grant  it;   the   States  c; 

concede   it,  and  only  by  the  people  o 

States,  through  a  change  in  the  Constiti 

ISRAEL  WABUBCRXE,  .R.  <^^^^  ^^  ^  conlcrred.    The  laws,  then,  mui 

executed,  or  this,  the  best,  because  the  i 

and  most  beneficent  Government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  destro] 

He  pledged  the  State  to  a  support  of  the  Union,  and  he  was  sustained  ii 

by  the   Legislature,  who,  on   the    16th,  declared  by  a   large  majority 

attachment  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  the  Union,  and  loyalty  to  the 

ernment,  and  requested  the  Governor  to  assure  the  President  of  that  at 

ment  and  loyalty,  and  "that  the  entire  resources  of  the  State,  in  men 

money,"  were  "  pledged  to  the  Administration  in  defense  and  sup|)ort  o 

Constitution  and  Union."     Willing  to  make  concessions  fo 

'^isci^^^'    sake  of  peace,  the  State  Senate  afterward  passed  a  bill*  repe 

the  Personal  Liberty  Act. 

Massachusetts  was  an  early  and  conspicuous  actor  in  the  great  d 

we  are  considering.     In  many  aspects,  in  nature  and  society,  it  was  tc 

unlike  South  Carolina,  the  cradle  of  the  rebellion.     Its  people  were  the 

energetic,  positive,  and  ever-active  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  its  w 

for  each  person  was  greater  than  any  other.      It  was  regarded  by  the  p 

of  the  Slave-labor  States  as  the  central  generator  of  the  Abolition  force 

threatened  the  destruction  of  Slavery;    and   South   Carolina  orators 

journalists  made   Massachusetts  the   synonym    of  Puritanism,  which 

affected  to  despise,  as  vulgar  in  theory  and  in  practice.     It  must  be  confl 

that  much  that  was  done  in  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  social  life  in  M 

chnsetts,  did  not  harmonize  with  the  opinions,  habits,  and  feelings  o1 

people   of  South   Carolina.     The   representatives   of  Massachusetts  in 

National  Senate  (Henry  Wilson  and  Charles  Sumner)  were  known  in  e 
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part  of  the  Union  as  the  most  ahle  and  uncompromising  opponents  of  the 

Slave  system;  and  its   Governor  at  that  time  (John  A.  Andrew)   was  an 

earnest  co-worker  with  them  in  the  cause  of  the  final  emancipation  of  t!ie 

filavi's  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic.     Its  Personal  Liberty  Act  was 

n^ost  offensive  to  the  slaveholders ;  and  the  ill-timed  anjl  irritating  pei-form- 

Mio(»»of  a  few  zealous  men  in  Boston,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1800,  as  we 

i^^ve  observed,  in  celebrating  the   anniversary  of  the  execution  of  John 

^»'c)wn,*  added  intensity  to  the  flame  of  passion — of  hatred  and  disgust  of 

^  ^^w  Englanders — in  all  the  region  below  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  nnd 

f^^w-  away  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  evident  :»t  the  beginning  of  January,  1861,  that  the  contagion  of 
**^K5es8ion  was  spreading  too  rapidly,  and  was  too  malignant  in  its  character, 
t«>    he  arrested  either  by  moral  suasion  or  by  compromises  and .  concessions. 
I'tme  time   had   arrived   for    courageous,    conscientious,   and   manly   action, 
^^^thaniel  P.  Banks,  the  retiring  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
liis*  valedictory  address  to  the  Legislature,*  took  open  and    un-    ""^j^g"*^' 
^<J"tuvocal  ground  against  secession,  declaring  that  the  North  would 
^^ver  submit  to  the  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Southern  conspirators.     His 
si:».C!ces8or,   Governor  Andrew,  was  equally  energetic  and  outspoken.      His 
^^ords  constantly   grew   into   action.      lie   paw    approaching  danger,   nnd 
dispatched  agents  to  other  New  England  States,  to  propose  a  military  com- 
pilation in  support  of  the  Government,  first 
i»*    defending  Washington  City  from  seizure 
l>y  the  insurgents,  witliin  and  around  it,  and 
*t\;erward  in  enforcing  the  laws.     At  the  same 
tinoe,  all  of  the  volunteer  companies  of  the 
Sti^te,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about 
fi'V^e  thousand,  commenced  drilling  nightly  in 
^l^«r  armories.     Governor  Andrew  also  sent 
^^'•^of  his  staif  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Ritchie) 
to    Washington,  to  consult  with  General  Scott 
^-'^^  <i  other  oflScers,  civil  and  military,  conc^rn- 
'*^^  the  dispatch  of  Massachusetts  troops  to 
^l^«  Capital,  in  the  event  of  insurrectionary 
'^^^Dvements  against  it.   A  satisfactory  arrange- 

'"■^^nt  was   ma<le,  and   troo])s    were   held  An  john  a.  anpef.w. 

^^adiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.     How 

^^«ll  they  played  an  important  j)art  in  the  drama,  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
^^^»r,  will  be  related  hereafter.  It  was  the  blood  of  Massachusetts  soldiers 
^V^at  was  first  poured  out  in  the  terrible  war  for  the  life  of  the  Re])ublic,  that 
^^><Hi  commenced. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  States,  was  full  of  patriotic  zeal.  Her 
l^rge  manufacturing  interests  were  intimately  connected  with  the  States  in 
^tich  insurrections  had  commenced,  yet  no  considerations  of  self-interest 
could  allure  her  people  from  their  love  of  the  Union  and  allegiance  to  the 
N'ational  Government.  Her  youthful  Governor  (William  Sprague),  anxious 
^^  peace  and  union,  recommended,  in  his  message  to   the  Legislature  of 

*  See  page  114. 
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Rhode  Island,  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  on  its  Btatate-bools 
"  not  from  fear  or  cowardice,"  he  said,  "  but  from  a  brave  determinatioii 
in  the  fiice  of  threats  and  sneers,  to  live  up  to  the  Constitution  and  all  it 
guaranties,  the  better  to  testify  our  love  for  the  Union,  and  the  more  firml 
to  exact  allegiance  to  it  from  all  others."  The  act  was  repealed  at  tb 
close  of  January;*  and  this  measure  was  regarded  as  the  fon 
runner  of  other  concessions  that  might  bring  about  reconciliation 
The  spirit  of  the  conspurators  was  unknown  and  unsuspected.    They  hm 

resolved  to  accept  no  compromises  or  coi 
cessions,  and  they  sneered  at  generous  act 
like  this  as  the  ^'  pusillanimity  of  cowardl; 
Yankees."  It  was  the  first  and  the  las 
olive-branch  offered  to  the  traitors  b; 
Rhode  Island.  When  they  struck  th 
blow,  with  deadly  intent,  at  the  life  of  th 
Republic,  ten  weeks  later,  she  sent  agains 
them  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  her  Gorei 
nor  and  others,  that  performed  brave  deed 
in  the  cause  of  our  nationality. 

In  the  remaining  New  England  Statei 
namely,   New   Hampshire,   Vermont,   an« 
Connecticut,  nothing  specially  noteworth; 
WILLIAM  BPRAouK.  was  douc  lu  rclatiou  to  the  secession  move 

ment,  before  the  insurgents  commence^ 
actual  war,  in  April ;  but  in  the  great  State  of  New  Y'ork,  whose  popu 
lation  was  then  nearly  three  millions  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  whos* 
chief  city  was  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  much  was  done  t 
attr.nct  public  attention. 

The    Legislature    assembled    at    the    beginning   of   January,   and    tb 

Governor,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  in  a  xjonciliatory  message,  proposed  to  cast  o 

on  the  turbulent  political  waters,  by  offering  concessions  to  the  complainin 

politicians  of  the  South.      The  members  of  the  Legislature  wei 

"^Tsoi*^^*     not  so  yielding ;  .and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session*  patriot^ 

resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Spinola,  of  the  lower  hous- 

They  were  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  of  Five,  who  reported  a  series  c 

resolutions  and  a  spirited  preamble,  that  were  adopted  on  the  11th.     The 

seemed  to  comprehend  the  true  character  of  the  conspirators  and  the  duty  c 

all  loyal  men.     The  preamble  spoke  of  the  "  insurgent  State  of  South  Car 

lina  ;'*  its  seizure  of  the  public  property  ;  its  act  of  war,  in  firin 

annary  .    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^  "Wcst  /'  the  scizure  of  forts  and  arsenals  els- 

where ;  and  the  treasonable  words  of  the  re[)resentatives  of  Southern  Stat« 
in  the  National  Congress.  The  first  resolution  then  declared  that  the  peop 
of  New  York  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  that,  impressed  wi** 
the  value  of  tliat  Union,  they  tendered  to  the  President,  through  their  Chifl 
Magistrate,  whatever  aid  in  men  and  money  might  be  required  to  enable  hi 
to  enforce  the  laws.  They  directed  the  Governor  to  send  a  copy  of  th^ 
resolutions  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  Stat«^ 
These  produced  much  irritation  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  at  the  sarr 
time  profoundly  impressed  the  people  therein  with  a  distrust  of  the  ass 
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T&Y^<;e  of  their  politicians  that  secession  would  be  peaceful,  and  that  there 
wo^d  be  no  warJ 

^t  that  time  a  notorious  character  named  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor  of 
ih^   City  of  New  York.     He  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  worst  elements  of 
K^oiety  in  that  cosmopolitan  city,  and  sympathized  with  the  conspirators 
against  the  Republic,  during  the  civil  war  that  ensued.     Four 
days  before*  the  Legislature  of  the  State  passed  its  patriotic  reso-  ••^*Y^7  *' 
Intions,  this  disloyal  man  sent  a  message  to  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  advantages  which  tlie  people  might 
secure  by  following  the  example  of  those  of 
South   Carolina  in    revolutionary  measures. 
"Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  said, 
'^instead    of  supporting  by   her    contribu- 
tions in  revenue  two-thirds  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States,  become  also  equally   in- 
dependent?     As   a  free   city,   with  but   a 
nominal  duty  on  imports,  her  local  govern- 
ment could  be  supported  without  taxation 
upon  her  people.     Thus  we  could  live  free 
from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods,  nearly 
<luty  free.      In    this   she   wouUl   have   the 
whole  and  united  support  of  the  Southern 
States,  as   well  as   of  all   other  States,  to 
whose  interests  and  rights,  under  the  Con-  edwin  n.  morgan. 

^titntion,  she  has  always  been  true.     If  ih'j 

Confederacy  is  broken  up,"  he  continued,  *' the  Government  is  dissolved; 
*od  it  behooves  every  distinct  community,  as  well  as  every  individual,  to 
^ke  care  of  themselves.  When  disunion  has  become  a  fixed  and  certain 
^*ot,  why  may  not  New  York  disrupt  the  bnnds  which  bind  her  to  a  venal 
***<i  corrupt  master — to  a  people  and  a  party  that  have  plundered  her 
'^'^renues,  attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken  away  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  proud 
Eoapire  City?  Amid  the  gloom  which  the  present  and  i)rospective  con- 
^itiaon  of  things  must  cast  over  the  country.  New  York,  as  a  free  city^ 
*^^fcy  shed  the  only  light  and  hope  for  a  future  reconstruction  of  our  blessed 
^^oxifederacy."'     His  own   treasonable  wordi  seemed  to  have  startled  him, 


*S«  Toombs's  oonnter-resolutlon  In  the  Georgia  Con \ontlon.    The  L^'jrislatiire  of  Vinrlniji,  on  ttio  17th 
*»r  ^apimy,  ordercil  iho  resolutions  to  bo  rcturniMl  to  Governor  Morgan. 

'One  of  the  favorite  writers  f«»r  Dt  Bwc'u  /J<fri>rr  (already  mentioned  as  the  most  stately  an<l  pretentions 
•*"  tJw  periodical  pnbllcsitions  In  the  Slavo-labor  Stated,  and  who  was  a  k-jwler  of  the  peeuitar  "  Virginia  arl.n- 
tr»«!Li' jttj "  ba8e<l  on  the  ownership  of  slaves,  pronounced  this  profwisltlon,  "Iho  most  brilliant  that  these  eventful 
^•■•^sbave  given  birth  to,"  and  then  proceeded  in  the  following  style,  charactori:<tic  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
"f  hlsdMsat  that  time,  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject:— 

*'8boald  New  York  fall  to  erect  herself  into  a  free  i)ort  and  separate  republic ;  should  she  remain  under  the 

•U^mlnloQ  of  the  corrupt,  venal  wire-workers  of  Albany,  and  of  the  immoral,  Infldol,  agrarian,  free-love 

I'viiioeracy  of  western  Now  York;  sbonld  she  put  herself  under  the  rule  of  Puritans,  the  vilest,  most  selrtsh, 

and  nuprineiplcdof  the  haman  race;  shouM  she  join  a  northern  confederacy;  should  ^ho  make  New  Enjrland, 

""cstem  New  York,  northern  Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  or  northern  Illinois  her  masters ;  bli(»uhl  hlu-  make  eneiiiie.-* 

*^*«' Southern  friends,  and  deliver  herself  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  Northern  enemiis,  she  will  hink  to 

'^  **<*  more.     Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to  come  nnder  the  dominion  of  free  negroe:*,  of  gipsies,  than 

****k,ee»,  or  low  Germans,  or  Canadians.     Gipsies  and  free  negnK»s  have  many  amiable,  noble,  and  generous 

^'**»    Tankees,  sonr-krout  Germans,  and  Canadians  none,    Senat<ir  Wade  says,  and  Seward  too,  that  the  North 

*^^%orb  Caosda.    They  sro  half  true:  the  vile,  sensual,  animal,  brutal,  infldel,  superstitious  democracy  of 
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and  given  him  yisions  of  a  felon's  cell,  for  he  immediately  added,  meekly- 
*'  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  violence  implied  in  these  views. 

The  seditious  suggestions  of  this  Mayor,  and  the  opposing  and  defia 
tone  of  the  Legislature,  alarmed  the  commercial  classes  and  large  capitalisi 
and  these  hastened  to  seek  some  method  for  pacifying  the  Southern  insurgem 
War  seemed  inevitable.  Its  besom  would  sweep  thousands  of  the  debto 
of  New  York  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  Slave-labor  States  into  t 
mill  of  absolute  ruin,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bills  receivable  in  t1 
hands  of  their  creditors  must  be  made  as  worthless  as  so  much  soiled  whi 
paper.  This  material  consideration,  and  an  almost  universal  desire  for  pea 
and  quiet,  developed  a  quick  willingness  to  make  every  concession  to  t 
demands  of  the  discontented  Southerners  consistent  with  honor.  As 
expression  of  this  feeling,  and  with  the  hope  of  practical  results,  a  memor: 
for  compromise  measures,  largely  signed  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  ai 
ca])italists,  was  forwarded  to  Congress  on  the  12th  of  January.  The  men 
rialists  prayed  that  body  to  legislate  so  as  to  give  assurances  "  with  » 
required  guaranties,"  to  the  slaveholders,  that  their  right  to  regulate  Slnve 
within  the  borders  of  their  respective  States  should  be  secured;  that  t 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  he  faithfully  executed;  that  Personal  Libei 
Acts  in  •'  possible  conflict "  with  that  law  should  be  "  readjusted ;"  and  tl 
they  should  have  half  the  Territories,  whereof  to  organize  Slrive-labor  Stat 
They  were  assured,  the  memorialists  said,  that  such  measures  would  **: 
store  peace  to  their  agitated  country." 

This  memorial  was  followed  by  another,  adopted  on  the  1 8th  of  Jannai 
at  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Oommen 
similar  in  tone  to  the  other,  and  substantially  recommending  the  ^'Crittend 
Compromise "  as  a  basis  for  pacification.  They  appointed  a  committee 
take  charge  of  the  memorial,  to  procure  signatures  to  it,  and  forward  it 
Congress.  It  was  taken  to  Washington  early  in  February,  with  for 
thousand  names  attached  to  it. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  an  immense  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  t 
Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  three  Co 
missioncrs  to  six  of  the  "  seceded  States,"  instructed  to  confer  with  t 
"  delegates  of  the  people,"  in  convention  assembled,  in  regard  to  "  the  b< 
measures  calculated  to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union."  Jam 
T.  Brady,  Comelius  K.  Garrison,  and  Appleton  Oaksmith  were  appoint 
such  Commissioners.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  "Democratic  Su 
Central  Committee"  called  for  the  appointment  of  four  delegates  from  ea 


Canada  ami  the  Tankco  States  will  coalesce;  ond  Senator  Jfihnson  of  Tennesacc  will  join  Ihem.  But  wl 
Canuiln,  and  western  New  York,  and  New  England,  and  the  whole  hoastly,  puHtanlc,  'bonr-kn>ut,'  fhee  nei 
infidel,  6up<^rstltli>u«,  licentious,  democratic  pojnilalion  of  the  North  lucome  tho  masters  of  New  York— tr 
then?  Outside  of  the  city,  the  State  of  New  York  Is  Yankee  and  puritanical;  comf^osed  of  as  ba««»,  unpi 
clplctl,  puiierstltious,  licentious,  and  acnirlan  ond  anarchical  population  us  any  on  earth.  Nay,  wo  do 
hesitate  to  say,  it  Is  tho  vilest  population  on  earth.  If  the  city  does  not  seci'do,  and  erect  a  separate  repnl 
this  population,  aided  by  the  lirnonint,  base,  brutal,  sensual  Gennan  infitUls  of  the  northwest,  the  Btii 
democracy  of  Canada  (for  Cana<la  will,  in  some  way,  coalesce  with  the  Ni)rth).  and  the  arrogant  and  tyrnnn 
I>eoplo  of  New  Enierland  will  Wcome  mastrrs  of  the  destinies  of  New  York.  They  hate  her  for  hor  synipaU 
with  the  South  and  will  so  legislate  os  to  divert  oil  her  western  trade  to  outlets  through  Chicago,  tho  St.  L 
roncc,  Portland,  ond  Boston.  She  will  then  Ik?  cut  off  from  hrr  trade  North  and  South.  lu  fine,  she  most 
up  for  hernelf  or  be  ruined."— Oeoree  Fltzhugh  in  De  Botrn  lierietc  for  February,  18. 1. 

*  The  Board  of  Aldermen  ordered  three  thousand  copies  of  this  message  to  be  "printed  in  document  for 
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Aidembly  district  in  the  State,  to  meet  as  representatives  of  the  party  in 
eonvention  at  Albany  on  the  31st  of  January.  They  assembled  on  that  day, 
and  the  delegates  were  addressed  by  the  venerable  ex-Chancellor  Walworth, 
ex-GoVemor  Seymour,  and  men  of  less  note,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  party  on  the  great  topic  of  the  day. 
They  declared,  substantially,  that  a  conflict  of  sectional  passions  had  pro- 
duced present  convulsions ;  that  the  most  ineffective  argument  to  be  pre- 
wnted  to  the  "seceding  States"  was  war,  which  would  not  restore  the 
Union,  but  would  "  defeat  forever  its  reconstruction ;"  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession  ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  impending  diffi- 
enlties  that  made  an  adjustment  by  compromise  improper ;  and  that  the 
Union  could,  only  be  preserved  by  the  adoption  of  a  Border-State  policy, 
embodied  in  the  Crittonden  Compromise.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  "  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
vpng  them  to  submit  the  Crittenden  Compromise  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  State,  at  the  earliest  practicable  day." 

At  about  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  concerted  action  all  over  the  State 
to  discountenance  anti-slavery  movements,  and  to  silence  those  men  whose 
agency,  it  was  alleged,  had  caused  the  "public  eentiment  of  the  North  t<> 
have  the  appearance  of  a  hostility  to  the  South,  incompatible  with  its  con- 
tinuance in  the  Union."  Anti-slavery  meetings  were  broken  up  by  violence  ; 
and  early  in  March"  an  association  was  formed  in  New  York 
City,  called  77ie  American  Society/  for  the  Promotion  of  *^'*^,^^' 
National  Vnfon^  of  which  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the 
inventor  of  the  perfected  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  was  chosen  President.' 
Its  professed  object  was  "  to  promote  the  union  and  welfare  of  our  common 
conntry,  by  addresses,  publications,  and  all  other  suitable  means  adapted  to 
duddate  and  inculcate,  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  duties  of 
American  citizens,  especially  in  relation  to  Slavery."  Reiterating  the  idea 
put  forth  a  few  weeks  before  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smythe,  of  Charleston,  in 
denunciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,*  this 
■ociety,  in  its  **  Programme,"  said  : — "  The  popular  declaration  that  all  men 
ire  created  equal,  and  entitled  to  liberty,  intended  to  embody  the  sentiments 
^  our  ancestors  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and 
^bles,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  more  doubtful  sentiment  of  the  French  school, 
^y  be  understood  to  indicate  both  a  sublime  truth  and  a  pernicious  error." 
Again : — "  Our  attention  will  not  be  confined  to  Slavery,  but  this  will  be,  at 
present,  our  main  topic.  Four  millions  of  immortal  bemga,  incapable  of  self- 
care,  and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially  committed 
to  the  hands  of  our  Southern  friends.  This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot 
put  from  them  if  they  would.      Fmancipation,  were  it  possible,  would  be 


'The  offict'iD  of  the  society  weroi—Preitident^  Samncl   P.   B.   Morse.      Exfcutlte  Committee,  John  W. 

lOtehoIl,  SiOney  E.  Morse,  Ik^njamin  D<iiizla68,  LiiciiiB  Hopkins,  J.  T.  Moore.  J.  II.  Bn>wcr,  Tliomas  Tlleston, 

A.  0.  JennlnjTS,  Francis  Iloplvlns,  II.  J    Baker,  Eilwln  C'rosswcll,  William  II.  Price,  Cornelius  Du  BoI^  J.  B. 

ITflterbnrj,  J.  Holmes  Asmew.    Ex-officio^  8.  F.  B.  Morse.  James  T.  Soutter,  Ilubbartl  Winslow,  Seth  BlisR. 

7)rtamrfr.  James  T.  Soutter.    Secretariet,  Unbliard  Winslow,  Seth  Bliss.    The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 

mtrce^  Sfieaking  of  the  B<Nriety,  expressed  its  regret  that  (something  like  it  had  not  been  formed  thirty  years 

before.  In  the  **  Infiiney  of  the  Abolition  heresy,"  and  employing  a  small  "army  of  talented  lecturers  to  follow 

in  the  wake,  or  precede  Abolition  lecturers." 

•  .S«e  note  3,  poqe  8s. 
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rebellion  against  Providence,  and   destruction   to  the   colored  race  in  o 
land.'*    These  sentences  indicate  the  scope  of  this  society's  operations, 
was  the  germ  of  that  powerful  "  Peace  Party  "  which  played  a  conspicao 
part,  as  we  shall  observe,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  civil  war  tin 
ensued. 

While  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  firmly  resolved  to  support  t 
National  Government  with  arms,  if  necessary,  it  was  ever  willing  to  t 
first  the  power  of  peaceful  measures.  It  responded  to  Vir^nia's  propositi 
for  a  Peace  Congress,  by  appointing  five  delegates  thereto,  who  w€ 
instructed  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  prtKieedinga,  unless  a  majority  of  t 
Free-labor  States  were  represented.  From  that  time  forth,  the  people  < 
New  York  watched  the  course  of  events  with  intense  interest ;  and  wh' 
the  National  flag  was  dishonored  at  Fort  Sumter,  their  patriotism  was  mc 
conspicuous,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

New  Jersey,  intimately  connected  with  New  York,  was  the  theater  < 
early  movements  in  relation  to  secession.  So  early  as  the  11th  of  Decemlx 
1860,  a  convention  of  "  all  national  men  in  favor  of  constitutional  Uni 
measures"  was  huld  at  Trenton,  the  capital.  They  adopted  a  series 
resolutions  declaring  that  there  was  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Unioi 
that  the  interference  of  "  Northern  agitators  with  the  rights  and  proper 
of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union"  was  the  cause  of  "  the  portentous  cruis 
that  they  saw  no  remedy  excepting  in  the  "^vowal  of  the  North,  in  t! 
most  j)rompt  and  explicit  manner,"  of  its  determination  to  remove  all  politic 
agitation  for  the  abolitiop  of  Slavery ;  repeal  all  Personal  Liberty  Act 
execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  allow  the  slaveholder  to  have  tl 
attendance  of  his  slaves  during  his  temporary  sojourn  in  any  of  the  Fn 
labor  States,  "  on  business  or  pleasure ;"  accord  to  the  South  all  the  righ 
of  property  in  man,  and  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Suj)reme  Court  of  t 
United  States,  on  the  Slavery  question,  as  theif  rule  of  action.  Th< 
appointed  five  commissionei-s  to  confer  with  sister  States  on  the  great  toji 
of  the  time. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  met  at  Trenton,  the  capital,  on  the  8 
of  January.  The  Governor,  Charles  S.  Olden^  in  his  message,  expressed  a  ho] 
that  the  compromise  measures  in  Congress  might  be  adopted ;  if  not,  1 
recommended  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  to  agree  upon  some  plan 
pacification.  On  the  15th,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Nation 
Affairs  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  as  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Ne 
Jersey,  the  vital  point  of  which  was  the  indorsement  of  the  Crittend« 
Compromise.  Tliey  were  adopted  on  the  3l8t  of  January,  the  Democra 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  Republican  members  adopted  a  series  < 
resolutions,  totally  dissenting  from  the  declaration  of  the  majority,  that  the 
indorsement  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  was  "the  sentiment  of  tl 
people  of  the  State."  They  declared  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  a 
in  the  execution  of  all  the  laws  of  Congress ;  affirmed  their  adhesic 
to  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  with  a  qualification  ;  asserted  tl 
nationality  of  the  Government,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Sta 
Supremacy;  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  1 
maintain  its  authority  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Republi 
and  pledged  the  faith  and  power  of  New  Jersey  in  aid  of  that  Gover 
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iftent,  to  any  required  extent.     This  pledge  the  people  of  that  State  nobly 
redeemed. 

ITie  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  three  millions  of  inhabitants, 

and  its  immense  and  varied  interests,  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  events 

in  the  Gulf  region.     Even  before  there  had  been  any  Secession  Conventions, 

and  the  muttering  thunders  of  treason  in  that  section  were  only  echoed 

from  the  hulls  of  Congress,  there  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  citizens  in 

Independence  Square,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  counsel  together  on 

tlie  state  of  public  affairs.     It  was  called  by  the  Mayor,  Alexander  Henry, 

and  was  held  on  the  13th  of  December,  1860.     Disunion — the  separation  of 

the  States — seemed  inevitable,  the  Mayor  said  in  his  proclamation,  "unless 

the  loyal  people,  casting  off  the  spirit  of  party,  should,  in  a  special  manner. 


new    IN    IXPr.PESDEXrB   fui-ArE.' 

WOT  their  unfailing  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  their  abiding  faith  in  the 

CoDstitmion   and   laws."     The  meeting   was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 

dorooghly  loyal  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  that  diocese, 

Bjjfht  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  and  was  addressed  by  men  of  all  parties.     The 

tone  of  every   speech   was    deprecatory   of  war ;    and   nearly  every  one 

eiprcssed  a  willingness  to  make  every  possible  concession  to  the  demands 

of  the  ^)ligarchy  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Union  and  peace.     The 

lioablefl.  aspect  of  the  nation  was  generally  attributed  to  the  interference  of 

the   "Xortir*    with    Slavery,   such    as  "the  misplaced   teachings  of  the 

{lolpit,  the  unwise  rhapsodies  of  the  lecture-room,  and  the  exciting  appeals 

rf  the  pros.**,"*  on  the  subject.     It  was  urged  that  these  "  must  be  frowned 


*  la  f hU  Tiow.  at  the  rn<l  of  the  avonuo  of  tnM-s  i««  von  tho  W.Tlniit  Stn-i-t  front  of  tho  vfnfnil>!<-  St:ito 
!a  whftM  ftrval  hnll  the  Ileclarntion  of  Indt'iicndt-nro  Mas  dlscussc«l,  adopted,  and  siirniH]. 

•  Sp«"rh  «»f  Mnror  H»-nry  at  the  ojK-nin^'  <if  tlu-  nn'i-iin;,'. 

vo».  i—^{ 
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down  by  a  just  and  law-abiding  people."*  There  were  some  who  demanei 
and  counseled  a  manly  and  energetic  asseition  of  the  sovereign  authoril 
of  the  National  Government ;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  high] 
conservative,  and  even  submissive.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  tho  mcetir 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tl 
recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the  people  to  assist  in  the  full  execution  ( 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  pointed,  with  "  pride  and  satisfaction,  to  the  recei 
conviction  and  punishment,  in  Philadelphia,"  of  those  who  had  attempU 
to  rescue  an  alleged  fugitive  from  bondage  ;  recommended  tho  passage  of 
law  providing  for  the  payment  of  full  renmneration  to  the  owner  of  a  elai 
who  might  lose  him  by  such  rescue ;  declared  that  they  recognized  slavt 
as  property,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tl 
United  States  ;  and  also,  "  that  all  denunciations  of  Slavery,  as  existing  ; 
the  United  States,  and  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  institutio 
and  who  hokl'slaves  under  it,  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhoc 
and  kindness  which  ought  to  animate  all  who  live  under  and  profess  1 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Union." 

The  newly  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  w; 
inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  January,  1861,  and  his  address  on  that  occasic 
resounded  with  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  of  loyalty  and  positivcneiss  < 
character,  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  war  that  ensued.  He  cou 
seled  forbearance,  and  kindness,  and  a  conciliatory  spirit;  proposed  tl 

repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  < 
that  State,  if  it  was  in  contravention  < 
any  law  of  Congress  ;  and  denounced  tl 
wicked  doings  of  the  conspirators  ai 
their  servants.  Two  days  after  war 
the  Legislature,  by  resolutions,  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  Major  Anderson 
Charleston  harbor,  and  of  Govern 
Hicks,  in  Mai-yland.  In  another  seri 
of  resolutions,  passed  on  the  24th, 
severely  rebuked  the  conduct  of  t 
South  Carolinians ;  declared  that  tl 
Constitution  gave  ihe  Government  fu 
power  to  maintain  its  authority,  an 
ANDBKw  o.  cuBTix.  plcdgcd  ihc  ''  faith  and  power  of  Penn 

sylvania"  to  the  support  of  all  sucl 
measures  as  might  be  required  to  put  down  insurrection,  saying : — "  Al 
plots,  conspiracies,  and  warlike  preparations  against  the  United  States,  ii 
any  section  of  the  country,  are  treasonable  in  their  character,"  and  tha 
all  the  powers  of  Government  should  bo  used,  if  necessary,  to  suppres 
them,  "  without  hesitation  or  delay."     How  fully  these  pledges  of  Pennsy 


1  Speech  of  Mayor  Ilcnry.  Such  was  the  allowed  irritated  state  of  public  feeling  in  Philadclphi.i  at  that  tin 
(strenuously  denied  by  ninny),  that  only  throe  days  before  this  nieetin;;,  the  Mayor,  in  a  note  to  the  Cbalnnaa 
a  committee  of  tho  "  People's  Literary  Institute"  »>f  that  city,  deprecated,  as  ''extremely  unwise,"  the  nppe, 
ance  before  them,  as  a  lecturer  on  "Tho  Policy  of  Honesty,"'  of  Oi-orse  William  Courtis,  known  to  W  an  e»rm 
lover  <»f  his  country,  and  as  earnt-st  a  U*c  to  tho  Slave  pyi^tem.  "  If  I  po*!ie*sed  the  lawf\il  power.'*  said  th«  May 
^I  would  not  permit  his  presence  on  that  occasion."  The  proprietor  of  the  hall  in  which  Curtis  wn»  to  lecli 
was  oflicially  informed  that  a  riot  mi;;ht  be  expected  if  that  guntieman  should  appi^ar,  snd  ho  refust<>d  its  use. 
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yasTM  ia  were  redeemed,  and  its  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  prowess  were  attested, 
let  'Ciie  records  of  the  generous  gifts  of  men  and  money  to  the  cause,  and 
tb^    sufierings  of  the  people  of  that  State,  testify. 

INext  west  of  Pennsylvania  lay  Ohio,  with  two  millions  three  hundred 
tho-osand  inhabitants.  It  was  first  settled  chiefly  by  New  Englanders,  and 
wcE^  a  part  of  the  great  Northwestern  Territory,  which  was  solemnly  con- 
lecsx-ated  to  free-labor  by  the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation,  in  1V8V.'  It 
WSLS  a  vast  agricultural  State,  filled  with  industrious  and  energetic  inhabit- 
amt^s,  who  loved  freedom,  and  revered  the  National  Government  as  a  great 
blessing  in  the  world.  Their  chief  magistrate,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  wns  William  Dcnnison,  Jr.,  who  was  an  opponent  of  the  Slave 
system,  and  loyal  to  the  Government  and  the  Constitution. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  met  on  the  Vth 
of     January,    1861.      In    his    message,   the 
Governor     explained     his    refusal    to     sur- 
render   alleged     fugitive     slaves     on     the 
recjiiisition   of  the  authorities  of  Kentucky 
«ad    Tennessee;    denied    the    right    of   se- 
ceasion;  affirmed  the  loyalty  of  his  State; 
suggested     the    repeal    of    the    obnoxious 
features  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  as  the 
Biost   effective    method    for    procuring    the 
repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  Acts ;   and  called 
for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  of  Southern  States 
vhich    interfered    with    the     constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  Free-labor  States.  '''''"^''  dknxisok,  .b. 

**I>etermined  to  do  no  wrong,"  he  said,  "  wo  will  not  contentedly  submit  to 

TFTOng." 

Five  days  afterward,*  the  Legislature  passed  a  series  of  reso-  "*''^cgr^  '^ 
Intions  in  which  they  denounced  the  secession  movements,  and 
promised,  for  the  puople  of  Ohio,  their  firm  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, in  its  efforts  to  maintain  its  just  authority.     Two  days 
later,*  they  reaffirmed  this  resolution,  an«l  pledged  *'the  entire   *  January  14. 
po'Wer  and  resources  of  the  State  for  a  strict  maintenance  of  the 
institution  and  laws  by  the  General  Govern nient,  by  whomsoever  admin- 
wtered.'*     This  position  the  people  of  Ohio  hold  throughout  the  war  with 
iB^arvelous   steadfastness,   in   spite  of  the  wicked   machinations  of  traitors 
Miong  themselves,  who  were  friends  of  the  conspirators  and  their  cause. 

Adjoining  Ohio,  on  the  west,  lay  Indiana,  another  great  and  growing 

State  carved  out  of  the   Northwestern   Territory,  with  over   one   million 

three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  real  and  personal  estaK^ 

valued   at  about  five  himdred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.     There  was 

homing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  that  State  the  most  intense  loyalty  to 

the  Union,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  special  revealment  until  the 

attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  when  it  blazed  out  terribly  for  the 

enemies  of  the  Republic.     The  sons  of  its  soil  were  found  on  every  battle- 


»  See  The  Journal  o/Congreu^Ju\y  18,  1787,  Folwcirs  edition,  xii.  58. 
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field  during  the  first^ear  and  a  half  of  the  war,  and  the  people  were  gran< 
faithful  to  the  end,  ns  our  record  will  show. 

Nortli  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on  a  vast  peninsula,  whose  shor«»8  are  was! 
by  magnificent  inland  seas,  lies  Michigan,  with  a  population  of  almost  eii 
hundred  thousand.     Its  Legislature  met  at  the  beginning  of  Ja 
ary/  when  the  retiring  Governor,  Moses  Wisner,  in  a  message 
that  body,  denounced  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
partisan,  and  the  Democratic  party  as 
cause  of  the  discontent,  alarm,  and  hatred 
the  South,  because  of  its  misrepresentati< 
of  the  principles  and  intx^ntions  of  the   ] 
publican  party.     He   declared   the  Perso 
Liberty  Act  of  that  State,  and  other  me 
urcs  inimical  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
be   right,  and   the  exponents  of  the   sei 
ments  of  the  people.     *'Let  them   stan 
he   said;  "this   is   no    lime   for  timid    a 
'       H^^^^MW  ^  r  /  ^W  "^     vacillating    counsels,    while     the     cry 

treason  is  ringing  in  our  ears."  The  n* 
Governor,  Austin  Blair,  who  n 
inaugm-ated  the  next  day,*  to 
substantially  the  same  ground ;  argued  tl 
secession  was  disintegration,  and  that  the  Republic  was  a  compact  Nati 
and  not  a  League  of  States.  He  recommended  the  Legislature  to  ma 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  peoj)le  of  Michigan  apparent  to  1 
country ;  whereupon,  that  body  passed  some  resolutions,'  pledgi 
to  the  National  Government  all  the  military  power  and  ms 
rial  resources  of  the  State.  They  express 
an  unwillingness  to  offer  compromises  s 
concessions  to  traitors,  and  refused  to  s( 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress,  or  to  rep 
the  Personal  Liberty  Act.  The  best  blc 
of  Michigan  flowed  freely  in  the  war,  and  1 
people  nobly  sustained  the  Government 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

Illinois,  tlic  home  of  the  President  elc 
and  more  populous  than  its  neighbor,  In 
ana,  the  nuniber  of  its  inhabitants  bei 
over  one  mil  lion  seven  hundred  thonsai 
had  a  lc>yal  Governor  at  the  beginning 
1801,  in  the  person  of  Richard  Yates,  1 
Legislature  of  the  State  assembled  at  Sprii 
The  Governor's  message  was  temperate  a 
])atriotic ;  and  he  summed  up  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  t 
people  of  his  State,  in  the  words  of  Genernl  Jackson's  toast,'  thirty  ye 


<  February  2. 


RICH  Ann  yates. 


field,  on  the  Vth  of  January. 


*  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  consnirntors  agninst  the  no|iul»lic,  Innnguratcd  the  first  act  in  ihc  gnat  dri 
of  treason,  in  the  fiprine  of  1880,  in  tlie  form  of  the  assertion  that  :i  "^^ove^el{rn  State  may  nullify  or  disobe} 
Act  of  the  Natitmal  Conjrrcss.''    As  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Uesiduti 
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bef<>Te: — "Our  Federal  Union:  it  must  be  ])rcserved."  Little  was  done 
:it.  "tFiat  time,  excepting  the  ai)pointment  of  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress; 
l>iat:.  throughout  the  war,  Governor  Yates  and  the  people  of  Illinois  per- 
fV>iri  xxed  a  glorious  part. 

^K^orthward  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin   was 
»l>i-c*ad  out,   between   Lakes  Michigan  and 
S\x perior  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a 
poj^ulation  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand. 
Its   ^voters  were  Republicans  by  full  twenty 
t/lxonsand  majority.     Its  Governor,  Alexan- 
*l^or  W.  Randall,  was  thoroughly  loyal.     In 
t^i^a    message  to  the  Legislature,  which  con- 
^-'oned  at  Madison  on  tlie  10th  of 
January,'  he  spoke  of  the   doc- 
trine of  State  Supremacy  as  a  fallacy,  and 

»aicl  : — ''The   signs   of   the   times   indicate, 

^'i      my    opinion,   that    there    may    arii^e    a 

contingency  in    the    condition  of  the  Gov- 

^i:^ment,  under  which  it  may  become  ncces 
.    s:iry  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the    National   Government    for   men   and 

*^euns  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  thwart  the  designs  of 

'**en  engaged   in   an   organized  treason."     The    Legislature  was  ready  to 

'*^Sj>ond  to  these  words  by  acts,  but  no  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  them 

^t   that  time,  and  nothing  was  done  until  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Then  the  people  of  Wisconsin  gave  men  and  money  freely  to  the  great 

<5au8e  of  American  Nationality. 

"Westward  of  the  Mississipj)!  River,  and 

stretching  away  northward  along  its  course 

from   the  borders   of   Missouri,    were   the 

young   and   vigorous   Stntes   of  Iowa   and 

^^innesota;   and    across   the   continent,   on 

^^e    shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  Cali- 

^i^ia.     The  hearts  of  the  people  of  these  ^Iv'^^^^^^t     ^* 

States  beat  responsive  to  ti'nion  sentiments 

^^"lienever  uttered.     Iowa  had  nearly  seven 

*^^odred  thousand   inhabitants.     Its  Gover- 
nor, Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  was  thoroughly 

*^yal,  and  spared   no  exertions   in    raising 

^•"oops  for  the  defense  of  the  Stale  against 

"^'^less  insurgents  that  might  come  up  from 


*S8ouri,  and  in  aid  of  the  National  Gov- 
^'"^ixient,  when  the  President  called  for 
/^^ni.      *'In   this  emergency,"   the  Governor  said. 


SAMUEL  J.    KIRKWOOD. 


'  Iowa  must  not,    and 


To 


^^^s   not,   occupy   a   doubtful   position.      For    the   Union,    as    our   fathers 


'^'ned  it,  and  for  the  Government  they  framed  so  wisely  and  so  well,  the 


which  seemed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  nullincation,  thoy  rosjihc-jl  to  plant  their  Rt:in«lnr<l  <.f  lncli»iont 

nnilcr  the  auspice!s  of  his  groat  name.     A  dinner  was  prepared  ot  Washlncton  City,  on  tlie  l>irtlnl:iy  of 

professcdlj  to  honor  his  mctuory.     It  was  the  work  of  Calhoun  and  otlicrii.     rrcsl^lent  Jackfon  and 
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people  of  Iowa  are  ready  to  pledge  every  fighting  man  in  the  State,  an 
every  dollar  of  her  money  and  credit."  That  pledge  was  nobly  redeeme< 
One-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  or  seventy  thousand  mei 
Tvent  to  the  field  ! 

The  people  of  Minnesota  were  equally  faithful  to  the  old  flag.    Alexandi 
_^  _  Ramsay  was  Governor.     The  Legisl 

ture  that  assembled  on  the  26th  c 
January  passed  a  series  of  loyal  resol 
tions,  declaring  the  Constitution  as 
was  to  be  sufficient  for  the  who 
Union  ;  denouncing  secession  as  revoli 
tion ;  condenming  in  severest  terms  tl 
treasonable  acts  at  Charleston,  sayinj 
that  when  one  or  more  States  appe: 
in  military  array  against  tlie  Goven 
ment,  it  could  discover  no  other  hono 
able  or  patriotic  resource  than  to  test,  I 
land  and  sen,  "the  full  strength  of  i\ 
Federal  authority  under  our  Nation 
AL«A«i>En  KAnsAT.  ^^S'''     ^^  g^ve  assurance  of  an  eamei 

desire  for  peace  with  and  good-wi 
toward  the  people  of  the  South;  thanked  General  Scott  for  his  patriot 
efforts,  and  declared  that  the  people  of  Minnesota  would  never  consent  to  tl 
obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  "  from  its  80ur< 
to  its  mouth,  by  any  power  hostile  to  the  Federal  Government." 

By  a  careful  observation  of  the  aspect  of  public  sentiment  in  the  varioi 
States  of  the  Union  at  the  period  when  a  new  Administration  was  about  t 
assume  the  conduct  of  national  affairs,  as  delineated  in  brief  outline  in  th 
chapter,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  wei 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  National  Government,  and  desired  peace  upon  an 
honorable  terms.  At  the  siime  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
large  class  of  politicians  w^ho,  misrepresenting  the  greater  portion  of  the 
partisans,  seemed  incapable  of  rising  above  the  selfish  considerations  of  part 
domination.  With  amazing  sycophancy,  they  hastened  to  assure  the  Slai 
power  of  their  sympathy  and  subserviency.  At  home,  in  speeches,  throng 
the  public  press,  and  sometimes  through  the  pulpit,  they  clamored  loudly  f< 
concessions  to  its  most  extravagant  demands,  and  begged  the  sturdy  patrio 
of  the  Free-labor  States,  who  loved  freedom  more  than  power,  to  bend  tl 
knee  of  abject  submission  to  the  arrogant  Oligarchy  rather  than  raise  a  resie 
ing  hand  to  save  the  Republic  from  destruction.  They  talked  oracularly  < 
that  j)hantora,  the  "coercion  of  a  sovereign  State,"  and  denounced  ever 


his  Cabinet  were  invitetl  to  attend.  There  was  a  numerous  company.  The  doctrine  of  Nullidcatlon  had  late 
been  put  forth  as  an  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  the  movements  of  Calhoun  and  his  politic 
fHends  were  looked  upon  '««-ith  suspicion.  At  this  dinner,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  object  was,  not 
honor  Jefferson's  memory,  but  to  commence  treasonable  work  with  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  de«<ls.  •  Jae 
son  perceived  this  plainly,  and  oflTere*!  as  a  toast,  "  Our  Federal  Union :  it  must  be  preservetL"  Calhoi 
Immediately  arose  and  offered  the  following: — "The  Union:  next  to  Liberty,  th«  most  dear;  may  wc  i 
remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  distributing  equally  tl 
benefits  and  burdens  of  the  Union.*'  '*  The  proceedings  of  that  d.iy,"  s.iid  Mr.  Benton^  who  was  preser 
••revealed  to  the  public  mind  the  fact  of  an  actual  design  tending  to  dissolve  the  Union.'*  See  Benton's  Thir 
YeartT  n>ir,  i.  14S. 
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pixV>lic  expression  of  a  determination  to  uphold  the  National  authority  by 
forest  of  arms,  if  necessary,  as  puerile,  unmeaning,  and  mischievous.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters,  some  of  ihem  written  by  men  who  had  been  honored  by 
hi^^Vi  social  and  official  positions,  were  borne  by  the  mails  southward,  in* 
^%*luoh  it  was  asserted,  again  and  again,  that  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
St^kt:^8  would  never  allow  the  Government  to  make  war  upon  a  "  seceding 
St^L-fc^;''  and  when  the  conspirators  struck  the  first  deadly  blow  at  the  life  of 
tlie  nation,  they  did  so  with  the  assurance  that  their  political  friends  in  the 
N'oirt;h  would  keep  the  sword  of  the  Republic  immovably  in  its  scabbard, 
«Qt.il  the  black  crime  should  be  consummated.'     They  were  mistaken. 


*    An  ox-Prcsi<lent  of  the  United  States  wrote  to  the  man  who  afterward  became  chief  leader  of  the  c*)n- 

•!**■■» torsL  savins:: — "  Without  discusiilng  the  q acstion  of  risrht — of  nhstmct  p<»wer  to  decode — I  have  never  believed 

'****■'  A^stiial  disruption  of  the  Union  can  occur  without  bluod:  an«J  if,  through  the  madness  of  Northern  Aboli- 

*^oniat»,  that  dire  calamity  must  come,  the  fl^rhtinj;  will  not  bo  alonar  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  merely.     It  will 

**•  ^^t-hln  onr  own  bonlers,  in  our  own  streets,  Iwtween  the  two  classes  of  citizens  to  whom  I  ha%'o  referred. 

*"**»«  t»ho  defy  law  and  scout  constitutional  obligations  wlH.  if  we  ever  reach  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  find 

'^•^^^pation  enoud»  at  home."— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Franklin  Pierce  to  Jeffernon  A/rU,  January  fi,  1S60. 

After  the  South  Carolina  Onlinancc  t^f  Secession  was  adopted,  an  ex-Governor  of  Illinois  wrote  tu  the  same 

*'*■*^  syiylnst:— ''I  am,  in  heart  and  soul,  for  the  South,  as  they  nre  right  in  the  principles  and  possess  the  Con- 

**-'t.ntl«n.     If  the  public- mind  will  bear  It,  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Government  itself,  and  the  Army  and 

^*^y,  on^ht  to  remain  with  the  South  and  the  Constitution.     I  have  been  promulgating  the  above  sentiment. 

•*^*»«>tt|rh  it  is  rather  revtdutionary.      A  Vroritional  Gorernment  lOwvld  be  estahluthed  at   M'a«/iitigton  tit 

^^^*»r€  the  jpotcer  of  the  outgoing  President^  and  for  the  President  elect  to  take  the  oath  of  office  out  o/Hiare 

''^^'^^tory.  ...  If  the  Slave  States  would  unite  and  form  a  convention,  they  might  have  the  jiower  to  coerce 

^h^  Nrrih  Into  terms  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  protect  Slavery  more  effectually." — Extract  of  a  Letter 

y^tun.  John  HeynoMey  of  Bellerille,  lilinoift,  to  Jeffereon  Davis  and  ex-Governor  William  Smithy  of 

^^^{tinia,  dated  December  28,  ISCO. 

Many  influential  public  Journals  In  the  Free-labor  States  advocated  (he  right  of  secession  and  the  wrong  of 
^'■^^rcion.''  One  of  these,  more  widely  read  an<l  more  frequently  quoted  in  the  South  than  any  other,  as  the 
**ponent  of  public  opinion  in  the  North,  said :— "  For  far  less  than  this  [the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln]  our  fathers 
••^«<i«^  from  Great  Britain ;  and  thepr  left  revolution  organized  in  every  State,  to  act  whenever  it  is  demanded 
"y  public  opinion.  The  confederation  is  held  together  only  by  public  opinion.  Each  State  is  organized  as  a 
***««pl«to  frovemment,  holding  the  purse  and  wielding  the  sword,  possessing  the  ri;rht  to  break  the  tie  of  the 
^""^Cpfieratifin  os  a  nation  might  break  a  treaty,  and  to  repel  coercion  as  a  nation  might  repel  invasion.'*'— A'inr 
^"^t-Jt  Jlerald,  November  9,  1660.  ' 

At  a  large  political  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  I6th  of  January,  1661,  one  of  the  resolutions  declared:— 
**^«  mxe  utterly  opposed  to  ony  such  compulsion  as  Is  demanded  by  a  portion  of  the  Republican  party;  and  the 
*^*»>ocratlc  party  of  the  North  will,  by  all  constitutional  means,  and  with  its  moral  and  i»olitical  Influence. 
**I*I>oae  any  such  extreme  policy,  or  a  fratrlcld.il  war  thus  to  be  inaugurated."  On  the  22d  of  February,  a  poll- 
'Jcal  State  Conrention  was  held  at  Hirrisburg.  the  capital  of  Pennsylvanlji,  when  the  members  said,  in  a  resoln 
*^^- — **We  will,  by  all  proper  and  legitimate  means,  oftpose,  discountenance,  and  prevent  any  attcmi>t  on  the 
***'^  of  the  Republicans  in  power  to  make  any  armed  aggressions  upon  the  Southern  States,  especially  so  long 
*•  '^^v  eontrovening  their  rights  shall  remain  unrepealed  on  the  Statute-books  of  Northern  States,  and  so  long 
~  ***•  just  dementis  of  the  South  shall  continue  to  be  unrecognized  by  the  Republican  majorities  in  these 
g~^**a»  and  unyi'CuriMl  by  proper  amendatory  explanations  of  the  Con8tituti«>n."  Such  utterances  in  the  great 
^^**  of  Pennsylvania,  and  similar  ones  elsewhere,  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  a  powerful  party  in  conven- 
^j^**  ••semblwl,  encouraged  the  conspirators  in  a  belief  that  there  would  be  no  war  made  upon  them,  and  for 
^^*  O'SHOD  they  were  defiant  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

PnOCEKDINGS  IN  CONGRESS.— DEPARTURE  OP  CONSPIRATOPA 

HILJST  the  country  at  large,  solemnly  impressed  I 
thick  gathering  portents  of  a  fearful  storm,  was  vie 
agitated,  and  all  eyt-s  nnd  hearts  were  turned  anx 
toward  the  National  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Government  for  assurances  of  safety,  the  halls  of  thai 
gresB  ])resented  some  strange  spectacles  for  the  patri< 
philosopher,  and  the  histoiian.  The  line  of  di'mar 
bi'tween  the  patriots  and  the  conspirators  in  that  boc 
been  early  and  distinctly  drawn  by  the  latter,  as  we  have  observed, 
amaziii<r  boldness;  and  while  the  former,  sincerely  wishing  to  be  just, 
ardently  seeking  for  some  honorable  way  for  conciliating  the  malcor 
the  traitors  were  implacable  and  defiant.  At  all  times  they  plainly  re^ 
their  determination  not  to  agree  to  any  terms  for  conciliation,  e^ 
such  terms  should  offer  more  than  they  demanded  ;  and  they  looked 
the  yielding  spirit  of  the  true  men  in  Congress  as  an  exhibition  o 
BubsLTviency,  born  often  of  an  intense  love  for  the  Union,  which  ha 
ever  been  making  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest,  to  the  mortal  hurt « 
nation. 

There  was  perfect  unity  of  action  between  tlie  conspirators  in  Coi 
and  the  conspirators  and  politicians  working  in  the  Slave-labor  States, 
wrought  harmoniously;  those  at  the  scat  of  Government  directing  impi 
movements,  and  those  who  controlled  political  affairs  in  the  several  1 
executing  them  with  energy,  secrecy,  and  success,  for  the  corrupt 
Legislatures  were  auxiliaries  in  the  business  of  the  enslavement  of  the  j 
by  the  Oligarchy.  This  evident  harmony  of  action  we  have  observed 
considering  the  secession  movements  in  the  seven  Cotton-growing  £ 
The  public  suspected  it  after  the  rebellious  acts  of  the  South 

*  I860 

lina  politicians,  late  in  December ;"  and  early  in  January  i 
authoritatively  proclaimed,  in  an  anonymous  communication  published 
Nittion al  Ltfellif/eneer  nt  the  seat  of  Government,  and  signed  Eaton.     1 
written  by  a  "  distinguished  citizen  of  the  South,  who  formerly  repres 

his  State  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,"  and  was  thei 
*  ^TseT'^^  porarily  sojourning  in  Washington.'     lie  charged  that  a  c 

was  held  on  the  preceding  Saturday  night  *  in  that  city,  \: 
Senators  from  seven  of  the  Cotton-producing  States  (naming  them*), 


1  Katiomil  InUlUgencer.  .Tj\nimry  9.  1S61. 

*  Thcsf  wori*.  Bi'njamin  Fitzpatrick  nnd  Ch^mont  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Alabama;  R.  W.  Jolin»on  nnd  Wl 
Sebastinn,  of  Arkansas;  Robert  Toombs  an<l  Alfred  Ivt-rjion.  of  Giorgln;  Jiidah  P.  Donjnmin  nnd  John 
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«t  iliat  time,  resolved,  in  effect,  to  nssumo  to  themselves  the  polilic-al  power 
QiT  the  South,  and  to  control  all  politic'al  and  military  operations  ipr  the  time  ; 
that  ihey  telegraplieil  directions  to  complete  the  seizure  of  foi|p,  arsenals, 
custom  houses,  and  other  jmblic  property,  as  ah-eady  recorded  in  ]»receding 
•pages,  and  advised  conventions  then  in  session,  or  soon  to  assetnble,  to  pass 
ordinances  for  immediate  secession.  They  acrreed  that  it  wouM  be  pro[»er 
for  the  ropresent.itives  of  the  *'  seceded  States "  to  remain  in  Congress,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  National  Government  for 
its  own  security. 

"They  also,"  said  this  writer,  " advised,  ordered,  or  directed  the  assem- 
blinjj  of  a  convention  of  delec^ates  from  the  seceding  States,  at  Montgomery, 
on   the  1 5th  of  February.     This  can,  of  course,  only  be  done  ,by  the  revolu- 
tionary conventions  usurping  the  powers  of  the  peoj)le,  and  sending  delegates 
over  whom  they  will  lose  all  control  in  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  which  is  the  plan  of  the  dictators."      They  resolved,  he  said,  to 
use  every  means  in  their  i)ower  to  force  the  Legislatures  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  into  the  adoption 
of  revolutionary  measures.    They  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
avenues  of  information  in  the  South — the  telegraph,  the  j>rcss,  and  the  wide 
control  of  the  postmasters;  and  tliey  relied  upon  a  general  defecti<m  of  all 
the  Southern-born  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy.      "The  snectacle  here 
presented,"  he  said,  "is  startling  to  contemplate.      Senators,  intrusted  with 
the  representative  sovereignty  of  States,  and  sworn  to  supj)ort  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  while  yet  acting  as  the  privy  counselors  of  the 
I^resident,  and  anxiously  looked  to  by  their  constituents  to  effect  some  prac- 
tical plan  of  adjustment,  deliberately  conceive  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow 
*^r  the  Government  through  the  military  organizations,  the  dangerous  secret 
<>rder  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  Committees  of  Safety,  Southern 
Leagues,  and  other  agencies  at  their  command.      They  have  instituted  as 
thorough  a  military  and  civil  despotism  as  L-ver  cursed  a  maddened  country." 
These  charges  were  sustained  by  an  elect rograph,  which  appeared  in  the 
dharloiton  Mercury   on    the    Tth,*    dated   at  Washington    City 
C>u  the  6th.    "Tlie  Senators,"  it  said,  "  from  those  of  the  Southern   *  '^"J'^^'^'^' 
States    which   have  called   conventions   of   the   people,   met   in 
^acus  last  niglit,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  our  respective  States  immediate 
accession. 

"  llesolced^  That  we  recommend  the  holding  of  a  General  Convention  of 
the  said  States,  to  be  holden  in  the  city  of  Montgomerj',  Alabama,  at 
«ome  period  not  later  than  the  15lh  day  of  February,  1861." 

These  resolutions,  and  others  which  the  correspondent  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  divulge,  were  telegraphed  to  the  conventions  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Florida.  He  said  there  was  much  discussion  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  members  of  Congi-ess  from  seceding  States  retaining  their 
seats,  in  order  to  embarrass  legislation,  and  added,  "It  is  believed  that  the 
opinion  that  they  should  remain,  prevailed."     The  truth  of  these  statements 

•»f  Lonisiana;  Jefforson  Davis  arnl  Albort  G.  Bnitrn,  of  Mississippi;  John  Ilcmphlll  nn«l  Lonia  T.  Wicfall,  of 
Texas;  an<l  David  L.  Yulev  aud  Stephen  U.  Mallory.  of  Florida. 
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was  confirmed  by  the  letter  written  hy  Senator  Yulee  (already  referred  to'), 
on  the  14th  of  January,  in  which  he  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  pass^l 
at  that  meeting,  in  one  of  wliich  they  resolved  to  ask  for  instructioDS, 
whether  ihe  delegations  from  "seceding  States"  were  to  remain  in  Congrese 
until  the  4th  of  March,  •'  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  hostile  legislation/' 
The  other,  and  last,  resolved  "That  a  committee  be,  and  are  hereby,  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Slidell,  and  Mallory,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  meeting."  It  was  also  stated,  in  a  dispatch  from  W:ishingtoii  to  tlie 
Baltimore  press,  dated  the  day  afliT  "Eaton's"  revelations  appeared,  that 
"  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  movement  are  consulting  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
consolidating  their  interests  in  a  confederacy  under  a  provisional  government. 
The  plan  is  to  make  Senator  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  Provisional  President,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  C'ommander-in-chiof  of  the  Army  of  Defi-nse.  Mr.  Hunter 
possesses,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  philosophical  character  of  Jefferson 
than  any  other  statesman  now  living." 

These  revelations;  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  traitors  in  Congress,  in 
speech  and  action  ;  the  revolutionary  movements  at  Charleston  ;  the  startling 

])icture  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  given  in  a  Special 
*  ^^^r*     Message  of  the  President  on  the  8th,*  and  the  roar  of  the  tornado 

of  secession,  then  sweeping  fearfully  over  the  Gulf  States,  pro- 
duced the  most  intense  and  painful  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  lliat 
Message  of  the  8th,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  like  a  cry  of  despair  or 
a  plea  for  mercy  from  the  President,  who  seemed  painfully  conscious,  afler 
the  departure  of  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners  and  the  disruption  of  his 
Cabinet,  that  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  lured  him 
all  along  into  a  fatal  conciliatory  policy,  could  no  longer  be  entertained  or 
acted  upim  without  imminent  peril  to  the  nation  and  his  own  reputation. 
He  perceived  that  the  golden  moment,  when  vigorous  action  on  hb  part 
might  have  crushed  the  serpent  of  secession,  had  passed,  an<l  that  the  reptile 
had  becotne  a  fearful  dragon ;  and  now  he  earnestly  entreated  Congress  tr 
appease  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  monster,  and  still  the  turbulence  thai 
alarmed  the  Executive,  by  concessions  equivalent  to  the  Crittenden  Compro 
mise.  He  assured  that  body  that  he  considered  secession  a  crime,  antl 
.  that  he  should  attempt  to  collect  the  public  revenue  everywhere,  so  far  ae 
practicable  under  existing  laws;  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  his  execu 
tive  powers  were  exhausted,  or  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  existinfz 
difficulties*  To  Congress  alone,  he  said,  "  belongs  the  power  to  declare  war, 
or  to  authorize  the  power  to  employ  military  force,  in  all  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,"  and  on  it  "alone  rests  the  responsibility."  And  yet  he 
did  not  ask  that  body  to  delegate  powers  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  protect' 
ing  the  life  of  the  nation.  "  It  cannot  be  denied,"  he  said,  "that  we  arc  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  revolution  ;"  but  instead  of  imploring  Congress,  and  hw 
political  friends  in  it,  with  the  spirit  of  a  vigilant  and  determined  patriot^  to 
give  him  the  means  to  stay  its  progress,  he  contented  himself  with  offering 
insufficient  reasons  why  he  had  not  already  done  so,  by  re-enforcing  and 
provisioning  the  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter  before  it  was  too  late,  and  also  by 
urging  Congress  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists. 


'  See  pajrc  ICG.    Sec  alao  a  notice  of  Slidoirs  Tetter  in  note  2.  prips  1S2. 
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Jn  this  the  President  acted  consistently.     lie  well  knew  that  the  political 
constitution  of  the  two  Houses  at  that  time  was  such,  that  no  Force-bill  could 
1>e  passed.   Besides,  Attorney-General  Black  had  expressed  his  doubts  whether 
Congress  had  the  ability  "to  find  constitutional  powers  to  furnish  the  Presi- 
dent with  authority  to  use  military  force"*  in  the  execirtion  of  the  laws; 
and  in  ^'iew  of  the  position  which  he  had  assume<l  in  his  Annual  Message  on 
the    subject  of  "coercion''  and  "subjugation  of  a  Stat.',"^  he  would  feel  in 
CQfi science  bound  to  vefb  any  Force-bill  looking  to  such  action.     lie  did  not 
ask  Congress  for  any  more  power,  nor  did  lie  give  a  word  of  encouragement 
to    the  loyal  ])eople  that  he  would  heed  the  warning  voice  of  the  veteran 
Oeneral  Wool,  and  others,  who  implored  the  Government  not  to  yield  Fort 
Siiinter  to  the  insurgents,  and  thereby  cause  the  kindling  of  a  civil  war.    "So 
long  as  the  United  States  keep  possession  of  that  fort,"  said  Wool,  "the 
indopendence  of  South  Carolina  will  only  be  in  name,  and  not  in  fact." 
Then,  M'ith  prophetic  words,  whose  predictions  were  fulfilled  a  few  weeks 
latoT,  he  said : — "  If,  however,  it  should  be  surrendered  to  South  Carolina, 
tho  smothered  indignation  of  the  Free  States  would  Xye  roused  beyond  con- 
trol.   It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  restrain  it.    In  twenty  days 
t9r<p   hundred  thousand  men  would  he  in  readhuins  to  take  vengeance  on  aU 
<«^/to  would  betray  the  Unio7i  into  the  hands  of  Its  enemies.     Be  assured  that 
1  do  not  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  the  people."^     The  soldier,  with  a  states- 
^i^uin's  sagacity,  correctly  interpreted  the  will  of  that  people. 

As  the  plot  thickened,  and  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  became  more 
^lianifest,  the  loyal  men  in  Congress  were  more  firmly  rooted  in  a  determina- 
tion to  withstand  the  further  aggressions  of  the  Slave  interest  and  the  malice 
^f  the  public  enemies.     This  determination  was  specially  apparent  when  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  other  measures  looking  toward  conciliation,  were 
<^onsidered  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.     Appalled  by  visions 
^^  civil  war,  distracted  by  discordant  oracles  and  counselors,  and  anxious  to 
^ve  reconciliation,  and  union,  and  peace  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  the  people, 
^o    doubt,  would  have   acquiesced  in  Mr.  Crittenden's  propositions.*      But 
their  true  representatives,  better  instructed  by  experience  and  observation 
^^Mcerning  the  perfidy  of  the  traitors  before  them,  who  might  accept  those 
^^asurcs  as  a  concession,  but  not  as  a  settlement,  and  would  be  ready  to 
''ia-lce  a  more  insolent  demand  another  year,  could  not  be  induced  to  wrong 
Posterity  by  a  desertion  of  the  high  and  holy  principles  of  the  Declaration 
^^  Independence  for  the  sake  of  temporary  ease.     They  could  not  consent  to 
^^^c  the  National  Constitution  so  amended,  that  it  should  be  forever  subser- 
^^nt  to  the  truculent  Slave  interest  and  its  desolating  influence.     They  plainly 
^^'^  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the?  most  vital  of  the  amendments  of  it 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden.     They  did  not  doubt  his  patriotism,  yet  they 
teemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic,  when,  warning  his  countrymen  against  attempts  to  destroy 
the  Union,  he  said  : — "  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  eflTect,  in  the  formi 
of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and** 


•  S««  pape  70.  *  Letter  to  General  Cas^  dated  Troy,  December 

'  See  pA^  72.  *  See  the  substance  of  these  i>ropotiUons  racordod  on  paget 
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thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.'" — "  I  most  cheer- 
fully accord  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  purity  of  motive  and  patriotic 
intentions  and  purposes,"  said  Henry  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
vigilant  men  in  the  Senate.  "  While  I  believe  every  pulsation  of  his  heart 
throbs  for  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  this  Republic ;  while  I  cherish  for  him 
sentiments  of  sincere  respect  and  reganl,  I  am  constrjiined  to  say  here,  and  M=i^ 
now,  that  his  policy  lias  been  most  fatal  to  the  r(»pose  of  the  country,  if  ""i^ 
not  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Government.  «  -^-t. 
Whether  his  tnsk  fte  self-imposod,  or  whether  it  be  imposed  upon  him  by  -%^  *y 
others,  he  has  stood  forth,  day  by  dny,  not  to  sustain  the  Constitution,  the  ^^  me 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Inws ;  not  to  rebuke  seditious  words  and  X'»  j<l 
treasonable  acts;  but  to  demand  the  incorporating  into  the  organic  law  of  *"^k^f 
the  nation  of  irropealable,  degrading,  and  humiliating  concessions  to  the  ^i^ -Me 
dark  spirit  of  slavery."' 

It  was  plainly  perceived  that  Jefferson  Davis,  one  of  iha  most  cold,  ^-  ^, 
crafty,  malignant,  r.nd    thoroughly  unscrupulous   of  the   conspirators,  had 
embodied  the  spirit  of  Crittenden's  most  vital  propositions  in  a  more  compact^^^" 
and  perspicuous  form,  in  a  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate  on  the^=^ 

24th  of  December,*  saying,  *'  That  it  shall  be  declared,  by  amend 

ment  of  the  Constitution,  that  property  in  slaves,  recognized  as  such  by  the 
local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in 
all  constitutional  and  Federal  relations,  as  any  other  species  of  property  so 
recognized  ;  and,  like  other  property,  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  divested  oir*^ 
impaired  by  the  local  law  of  any  other  State,  either  in  escape  thereto  or  by*"^ 
the  transit  or  sojourn  of  the  owner  therein.     And  in  no  case  whatever  shalK^ 
such  property  be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  any  legislative  act  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  territories  thereof"    In  other  words,  thes" 
Constitution  was  to  be  made  to  recognize  property  in  man,  and  slavery  as  :m^ 
national  institution.    Speaking  for  the  Oligarchy,  Senator  Wigfall,  in  a  speeclft- 
on  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  exclaimed: — "We  say  that  man  has  a  right:- 
to  property  in  man.     We  say  that  our  slaves  are  our  p roper tt/.    We  say  thatr 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its  property  everywhere.  .  .  — 
If  you  wish  to  settle  this  matter,  declare  tliat  slaves  are  j>roperty,  and,  lik^ 
all  other  property,  entitled  to  be  protected  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  oi» 
land  and  on  sea.     Say  that  to  us,  and  then  the  difficulty  is  settled.'*     Because^ 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not  consent  to  abases 
their  Constitution,  and  make  it  subservient   to  the  cause  of  injustice   anA 
inhumanity,  the  Oligarchy  rebelled  and  kindled  a  horrible  civil  war ! 

We  have  observed  that  a  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  chosen  by  th^ 
Senate,  and  another  of  Thirty-three  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
receive,  consider,  and  report  upon  j)lans  for  pacification.'*  These  committee^ 
labored  sedulously,  but  at  every  step  tiiey  were  met  by  evidence  that  th^ 
conspirators  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  might  be  offerecl- 
These  men  were  holding  their  seats  in  Congress,  and  committing  perjury 
every  hour,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  further  their  plans  for  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Republic ;  and  when  they  could  be  no  longer  useful  there,  they 


*  Washlnpton's  Farewell  Adiiress  tn  hl»  Conntrrmen.  '  Congremiio^nl  Globt^  December  24, 1S60. 

'  Speech  In  the  National  Senate,  Ffbruary  21,  ISCl.  <  Soe  pngts  &<»  and  SO. 
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cast  off  all  disguise,  insolently  flaunted  the  banner  of  treason  in  the  faces  of 
true  men,  and  fled  to  the  fields  of  open  and  defiant  revolt,  there  to  work  the 
infernal  engines  of  rebellion  with  fearful  power.  Yet  all  the  while,  earnest, 
loyal  men  patiently  labored,  in  committees  and  out  of  them,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  out  of  them,  to  produce  reconciliation,  preserve  the  Union, 
and  secure  the  stability  and  prosj)erity  of  tlie  Republic.  No  less  than 
seventeen  Representatives  offered  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  all 
making  concessions  to  the  Slave  interest ;  and  petitions  and  letters  came  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  Free-labor  States,  praying  Congress  to  adopt  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  as  the  great  pacificator. 

Finally,  it  became  so  evident  that  the  labors  of  the  committees  were  only 
wasted,  that  Daniel   Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  in  the 
Senate  •  two  resolutions  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Crittenden's   *  ^'^^^^  *' 
propositions.      The   first   declared   that   the   provisions   of   the 
Constitution  were  ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  protec- 
tion  of  all   the   material  interests  of  the  country;  that   it  needed  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  amended ;   and  that  an  extrication  from  the  present 
dangers  was  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace, 
protect  the  public   property,  and  enforce   the  laws,  rather   than   in   new 
guaranties  for  particular  interests,  compromises  for  particular  difficulties, 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands.     The   second  declared  that  *'all 
attempts  to  dissolve   the  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the   National 
Constitution,  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  a  new  one,  were 
dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable,  and  therefore  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be  directed 
&11  the  energies  of  the  Government  and  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens.'" 

This  amendment,  so  thoroughly  wise  and  patriotic,  and  so  eminently 
necessary  at  that  critical  moment  in  averting  the  most  appalling  national 
4i»nger,  w^as  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  against  twenty-three.-  The 
le'2]^ding  conspirators  in  the  Senate,  who  might  have  defeated  the  amend- 
ncm^nt  and  carried  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  did  not  vote.  This  reticence 
'^'SMJS  preconcerted.  They  had  resolved  not  to  accept  any  terms  of  udjust- 
na^^nt.     They  were  bent  on  disunion,  and  acted  consistently.^ 

In   the   Senate   Committee   of  Thirteen,  which  was   composed   of  five 
I^epublicans  and  eight  opposed  to  them,  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition  to 
restore  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (36°  30)  was,  ailer  full  discus- 
sion, voted  down.     The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  favorable  to  the 
T^mainder  of  his  propositions,  but,  under  the  rule  made  by  the  Committee 
*t  the  beginning,  that  no  resolution  should  be  considered  adopted  unless  it 
received  a  majority  both  of  the  Republicans  and  anti-Republicans,  they 
^ere  not  passed.    Finally,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  that  no  amendment  should 
"®  made  to  the  Constitution  which  would  authorize  or  ufivc  to  Coniorress  any 


*  OtMigrMMional  Vloln,  January  9,  1&61. 
_  The  Vote  was  as  folUiws:— Yeab,  Messrs,  Anthony,  Baker,  Bindiam.  Camcnm.  ChnndUT,  Clark.  CuUanier. 
~**WU  DnoIitUc.  Darkve,  Fcs8**n<lcn,  Footo,  Foster,  Qritnos.  HaK-,  Harlan,  Klnir,  Sewnnl.  Simmons,  Sumner, 
^  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  an«l  Wilson.  Navr,  Me^r*.  Bayanl.  IJIjrler.  nrniri:.  RH-ht.  Clinirman. 
^tten<len.  Fitch.  Orwn.  Gwin.  Hunter.  Jt»bn*on  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  L:\ne  of  Oscgon,  Mason,  Nlchohon. 
**^-  ^*olk.  Powell,  Pnjrh.  Kice.  Saulsbury,  and  Sebsistian. 
*^***  notice  of '*Thc  1S6'J  Association,"  on  pn^re  05. 
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power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  in  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institntions 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of 
such  State.  Only  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  Toombs  voted  agaii\8t  it. 
He  then  proposed  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1860  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive  a  trial  by  jury.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  amended  it  so  as  to  have  the  alleged  fugitive  sent  for  trial  to  the 
State  from  which  he  had  escaped.  This  was  voted  down,  the  Republicans 
and  Mr.  Crittenden  alone  voting  for  it.  Mr.  Seward  further  proposed 
that  Congress  should  pass  an  efficient  law  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  aimed  invasion  of  any  State  from  another  State,  and  all 
persons  in  complicity  with  them.  This,  too,  was  rejected;  and  so  was 
every  thing  short  of  full  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Slave  interest. 

In  the  House  Committee  of  Thirty-three  were  seen  like  failures  to 
please  the  Oligarchy,  notwithstanding  great  concessions  were  offered. 
Those  concessions  were  embodied  in  an  elaborate  report  sub- 
''^*°;^7**'  mitted  by  Mr.  Corwin,-  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  It 
condemned  legislative  interference  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  recommended  the  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  Acts,  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
flicted with  that  law.  It  recognized  Slavery  as  existing  in  fifteen  States  of 
the  Union,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  power,  outside  of  a  State,  com- 
petent to  interfere  with  it.  It  urged  the  propriety  of  a  faithful  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  recognized  no  conflicting  elements  in  the 
National  Constitution  and  laws  that  might  afford  sufficient  cause  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  enjoined  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  measur- 
ing out  exact  justice  to  all  the  States.  It  declared  it  to  be  essential  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  for  the  several  States  faithfully  to  observe  their 
constitutional  obligations  to  each  other;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  maintain  its  authority  and  protect  its  property 
everywhere.  It  proposed  that  each  State  should  be  requested  to  revise  its 
statutes,  or  to  so  amend  the  same,  that  citizens  of  other  States  therein  might 
enjoy  protection  against  popular  violence,  or  illegal  summary  punishment 
for  implied  crimes  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law ;  also,  that  the  States 
should  be  requested  to  provide  by  law  against  the  setting  in  motion,  within 
their  respective  borders,  any  lawless  invasion  of  another  State.  The  Presi- 
dent was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  asking  them  to  lay  it  before  their  respective  Legislatures. 

In  addition  to  this  report,  Mr.  Corwin  submitted  a  joint  resolution  pro* 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  further  amendment: 
giving  Congress  power  over  Slavery  in  the  States,  was  forbidden.  By  s 
portion  of  the  Committee  the  report  was  consitlered  too  yielding,  and  tw* 
minority  reports  were  submitted.  One  by  Messrs.  Washbnrne  and  Tappaa 
declared  that,  in  view  of  the  rebellion  then  in  progress,  no  concession  j 
should  be  made ;  and  then  thoy  submitted,  as  a  distinct  proposition,  Senator 
Clark's  substitute  for  Crittenden's  plan.  Another,  by  Messrs.  Burch  an» 
Stout,  proposed  a  convention  of  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution.  ^ 
proposition  was  also  made  to  substitute  the  Crittenden  Compromise  fen 
Corwin's  report.  Albert  Rust,  of  Arkansas,  offered  in  the  Senate  a  pn» 
position,  substantially  the  same  as  Crittenden's,  as  "the  ultimatum  of  ilm 
South ;"  and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  proposed  a  resolution  t:: 
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Y^^qvest  the  several  States  to  revise  their  statutes,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
o£*  ^liem  were  in  conflict  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and,  if  so,  to  repeal 
tib^ni  forthwith. 

The  consideration  of  reports   and  propositions*  concerning  pacification 
occsupied  a  large  portion  of  the  session,  and  nearly  every  debater  in  both 
IXouses  of  Congress  was  engaged  in  the  discussion.     It  was  fairly  opened  in 
tiVke  Senate  on  the  7th  of  January,"  when  Mr.  Crittenden  called 
lip  A  resolution  which  he  had  ofiercd  on  the  2d,  to  provide  by 
1a ^w  for  submitting  his  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  a  vote 
olT  the  people.     He  saw  no  chance  for  any  agreement  on  the  subject  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  perceived  no  other  course  for  him  to  pursue  than  to  make  an 
ap|>eal  to  the  people.     lie  earnestly  desired  to  save  the  Union  and  prevent 
oivil  war.     He  felt  that  the  danger  to  wliich  the  Republic  was  exposed 
'Wfks  imminent,  and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  people  to  take  care  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  saying : — ''  The  Constitution  will  take  care  of 
you ;  the  Union  will  be  sure  to  protect  and  preserve  you.''    He  proposed,  he 
said,  to  take  the  Slavery  question  from  Congress  forever.     He  did  not  think 
lie  was  asking  any  one  to  make  concessions,  but  only  to  grant  equal  rights. 
He  was  opposed  to  secession,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
*•  J.£  a  State  wishes  to  secede,"  he   said,  ''  let   them   proclaim   revolution 
l>oldly,  and  not  attempt  to  hide  themselves  under  little  subtleties  of  law, 
a-ncl  claim  the  rif/Ztt  of  secession.     A  constitutional  right  to  break  the  Con- 
st, it^ution  was  a  new  doctrine." 

Senator  Toombs  followed  Senator  Crittenden.  His  speech  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man — coarse,  treasonable,  and  defiant.  "The  Abolitionists," 
He  said,  "  have  for  long  years  been  sowing  dragons'  teeth,  and  they  have 
finally  got  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  Union,  Sir,  is  dissolved.  That  is  a 
fi^ed  fact  lying  in  the  way  of  this  discussion,  and  men  may  as  well  hear  it. 
One  of  your  confederates  [South  Carolina]  has  already  wisely,  bravely, 
t>oldly,  met  the  public  danger  and  confronted  it.  She  is  only  ahead  and 
oeyond  any  of  her  sisters  because  of  her  greater  facility  of  action.  The 
Srr-^at  majority  of  those  sister  States,  under  like  circumstances,  consider  her 
,  ^^lase  as  their  cause."  He  then  declared  that  "  the  patriotic  men  of  the 
p^>iantry,"  having  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  to  justice,  and  to  fraternity 
*^  vain,  were  "  prepared  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Now,  Sir," 
■^^^  said,  "  you  may  see  the  glitter  of  the  bayonet  and  hear  the  tramp  of 
^^"Xiied  men  from  your  Capital  to  the  Kio  Grande." 

Toombs  then  proceeded,  with  great  insolence  of  speech  and  manner,  to 

^^^4ne  his  own  position  and  demands.     "  They  are  what  you,"  he  said,  "  who 

5^Xk  of  constitutional  right,  call  treason.     I  believe  tliat  is  the  term.     I 

^*^lievefor  all  the  acts  which  the  Republican  party  call  treason  and  rebellion, 

j^^re  stands  before  them  as  good  a  traitor  and  as  good  a  rebel  as  ever 

^^scended  from  revolutionary  loins.     What  does  this  rebel  demand  ?"     The 

^^^bt,  he  said,  of  going  into  all  the  Territories  with  slaves,  as  property,  andj 

^at  property  to  be  protected  there  by  the  National  Government.     "  Shall  I 

^^^t  do  it?"  he  asked.     "You  say  No.     You  and  the  Senate  say  No;  the 

"^^^use  says  No;  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  whole  con- 

i^  iracy  against  the  Constitution,  there  is  one  shout  of  No  !     It  is  the  price 

^^  my  allegiance.     Withhold  it,  and  you  can't  get  my  obedience.     There  is 
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the  philosophy  of  the  armed  men  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country,  and 
I  had  rather  see  the  population  of  my  own,  my  native  land  beneath  the 
sod,  than  that  they  should  su])port  for  one  hour  such  a  Government." 

Toombs  further  demanded  that  offenders  against  Slave  codes  in  one 
State,  fleeing  into  another,  should  be  delivered  up  for  punishment;  that  the^^ 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  sliould  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  no  State  should 
pass  Personal  Liberty  Acts.  He  denounced  the  National  Constitution 
having  been  made  by  the  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  "  at  the  pocket 
of  the  pco]»le."'  With  a  wicked  pei-version  of  history,  he  declared  that  a 
"large  portion  of  the  best  men  of  the  Revolution  voted  against  it,"  and  that 
it  was  "carried  in  come  of  the  States  by  treachery."  He  sneered  at  th 
venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky  (who  had  fought  for  his  country  whe 
this  traitor  was  yet  an  infant,  and  had  entered  Congress  as  a  member  when 
this  conspirator  was  a  schoolboy),  because  of  his  attachment  to  that  Con — ^ 
stitution,  and  his  denial  of  the  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  secede--^ 
"Perhapr.  he  will  fin<l  out  after  a  while,"  said  Toombs,  "that  it  is  a  fac»^  - 
accomplished.  Ycu  hiive  got  it  in  the  South  pretty  much  in  both  way&^^K 
South  Carolina  h:.s  given  it  to  you  regularly,  according  to  the  approvec3=: 

plan.     You  are  getting  it  just  below  there  [in  (ieorgia],  I  believe,  irregularly  

outside  of  law,  without  regular  action.  You  can  take  it  either  way.  Yot^^ 
will  find  armed  men  to  defend  both.  .  .  .  We  are  willing  to  defend  our  right=^  - 
with  the  halter  around  our  necks,  and  to  meet  these  Black  Republicans,  thei 
myrmidons  and  allies,  whenevcT  they  choose  to  come  on."  The  career  oMM 
this  Senator  during  the  war  that  ensued  was  a  biting  commentary  upo^r 
these  high  words  before  there  was  any  personal  danger  to  the  speaker,  acc^ — J 
illustrated  the  truth  (;f  Spenser's  lines  in  the  Fairy  Queot: — 

*'  For  liia:hest  looks  have  not  the  hisrhcst  mliul. 

Nor  hnujrhty  words  ino^t  full  of  hiirhe&t  thoui;ht ; 
But  arc  liko  bladders  blown  up  with  the  wind, 
That  being  i)iiekcd  evanish  out  of  siij^ht." 

Toombs  concluded  his  harangue  by  a  summing  up  of  charges  not  unfavor^'-^' 
able  to  the  Government  against  wliich  he  was  rebelling,  but  against  th^* 
political  i)arty  that  had  outvoted  his  own  i)arty  at  the  late  election,  anc3 
was  about  to  assume  the  conduct  of  that  Government.     "Am  I  a  freeman?"*^ 
he  asked.     "  Is  my  State  a  free  State,  to  lie  down  and  submit,  because:- 
political  fossils  [referring  to  the  venerable  Crittenden]  raise  the  cry  of 'the 
gloi'ious  Union  V     Too  long,  already,  have  w^e  listened  to  this  delusive? 
song.     We  are  freemen.     We  have  rights;  I  have  stated  them.     We  have 
wrongs  ;  I  have  recounted  them.     I  have  demonstrated  that  the  party  now 
coming  into  power  has  declared  us  outlaws,  and  has  determined  to  excludo 
four  thousand  millions  of  our  property  [slaves]  from  the  common  Terri- 
tories."    lie  then  said : — "  They  have  refused  to  jMOtect  us  from  invasion 
and  insurrection  by  the  Federal  power,  and,"  he  added  truly,  "the  Consti- 
tution denies  to  us  in  the  Union  the  right  either  to  raise  fleets  or  armies  far 
our  own  defense.     All  these  charges  I  have  proven  by  the  record."     He* 
then   said,  with  gross  perversion  of  the  truth,  that  they  had  appealed  in 
vain  for  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights.     Restore  them  and  there 
would  be  j>eace.      "Refuse  them,"  he  said,  "and  what  then?     We  shall 
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ask  you,  'Let  us  depart  in  peace'    Refuse  that,  and  you  present  us 
We  accept  it ;  and,  inscribing  upon  our  banners  the  glorious  words, 
erty  and  Equality,'  we  will  trust  to  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
of  battles  for  security  and  tranquillity."    With  these  words  ringing  in 
ars  of  Senators,  and  these  declarations  of  premeditated  treason  hurled 
le  face  of  the  President,  this  conspirator  left  the  Senate 
nber  and  the    National  Capital  forever,*  and  hastened  to    "'^7^^'^^' 
gia,  to  cheat  the  people  of  their  rights  and  precipitate  them 
the  seething  caldron  of  civil  war. 

he  Georgia  Senator  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,*  by  two  of  the  ablest 
bersof  that  House,  namely,  Hunter  of  Virginia,  and  Seward 
ew  York.     Their  speeches  were  marked  by  great  dignity  of   '"^^""^^J'  ** 
ler  and  language,  but  irreconcilable  opposition  of  sentiment. 
:er's  foreshadowed  the  aims  and  determination  of  the  conspirators,  while 
ird's  as  clearly  foreshadowed   the  aims 
ietermination  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
try  and  of  the  incoming  Administration, 
hich  he  was  to  be  tlie  Prime  Minister, 
[r.  Himter  was  one  of  the  most  polished, 
e,   and  dangerous  of  the   conspirators. 
Calhoun,  his  logic  was  always  masterly, 
)owerfully  persuasive.     He  led  the  judg- 
s  of  men  with  great  ease.     For  years, 
be   champion    of    State    Supremacy — 
ntimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Calhoun 

had  been  laboring  to  sap  the  life  of 
National  Government.  He  now  boldly 
3sed  radical  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
and  the  Government,  and  advocated 
•ight    and  duty  of  secession.      He  de-  wiluam  n.  skward. 

i  that   "the   South"   must   obtain  by 

changes  guaranties  of  power^  so  as  not  to  be  governed  by  the  majorities 
ihe  North.'"     His   whole  speech  favored  the   widening  of  the  line  of 
atiou  between  the  Free-labor  and  Slave-labor  States,  and  consequently 
leal  disunion.* 
r.  Seward  was  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  Republican  party,  now' 

to  assume  the  administration  of  National  affairs,  and  his  words  were 
ed  to  with  eager  attention.     It  was  felt  that  he  was  to  pronoimce  for 


a  proposed  Calhonn'A  favorite  i>lnn  of  a  dual  executive,  modified,  ns  he  thonght,  to  adapt  it  to  tlie  clr- 
ices  of  the  hour.  He  proposed  that '*  eaeh  seetlon,'' as  he  ealled  the  Free-labor  ond  Slaw -labor  States, 
lect  a  Presltlent,  to  bo  called  the  First  and  Seeond  President,  the  first  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  the 
It  next  8uccee<Un2  liini  t()  serve  for  four  other  years,  and  aften*'ard  bo  rc-eli^'lble.  During;  the  term  of 
»ident,  the  second  should  be  President  of  the  Senate,  having  a  eastin::  vote  in  the  event  of  a  tie.  No 
r  law  should  be  vuli<l  without  the  sij^naturcs  of  l»oth  Presidents :  nor  should  auy  appointments  to 
!  valid  without  the  sanction  of  both  Presidents  or  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators.  lie  al»o  proposed 
tfll  divlHion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  should  consist  often  members,  five  from  the  Free-labor  States 
from  the  Slave-labor  States,  the  thief-Justice  to  be  one  of  the  five.  These  Judges  were  to  be  oppointod 
"resident  of  each  section. 

I3  ft  sl^niflcant  fact,  that  the  closing:  formula  of  legal  documents  which  usually  have  the  words:  "Done 
—  year  of  American  In(lc[>endfnee,"' had  In-en  for  many  ye.irs  made  subservient  in  Virginia  ond  other 

)or  States  to  the  heresy  of  State  Supremacy,  by  iho  form  of  "Done  In  the year  of  Virginia "  or 

Corolina  Independence,.*' 

Vol.  I.— 15 
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peace  or  war.  He  Rpoke  guardedly,  and  yet  not  enigmatically.  He  skill 
fully  analyzed  the  treasonable  movements  of  the  Oligarchy,  exposed  th< 
falsehood  of  their  pretenses,  the  real  springs  of  their  ambition  and  thei 
crime,  and  pleaded  with  powerful  argumentation  for  affiliation  and  union 
He  declared  his  adherence  to  the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  with  all  its  parts 
with  his  friends,  with  his  party,  with  his  State,  with  his  country,  or  withou 
either,  as  they  might  determine ;  in  every  event,  whether  of  peace  or  war 
with  every  consequence  of  honor  or  of  dishonor,  of  life  or  of  death.  H< 
concluded  by  saying  : — "  I  shall  cheerfully  lend  to  the  Govemment  my  bes 
support  in  whatever  prudent,  yet  energetic  efforts  it  shall  make  to  preserv 
the  public  ])eace,  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union,  advising  only  tha 
it  practice,  as  far  as  possible^  the  utmost  moderation,  forbearance,  an- 
conciliation." 

The  speeches  of  Toombs,  Hunter,  and  Seward  were  key-notes  to  all  the 
succeeded  on  the  great  topic  of  the  hour.  There  were  others  of  eminei= 
ability,  and  worthy  of  careful  preservation  in  the  annnls  of  the  great  Ci^ 

War,  as  exponents  of  the  conflictin 
views  entertained  concerning  the  Go— 
emnient,  its  character,  and  its  powea 
Several  of  these  were  from  repress 
tatives  of  Slave-labor  States,  and  we  J 
extremely  loyal.  Foremost  amocr 
them  was  that  of  Andrew  Johnso 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  no^ii? 
President  of  the  Republic — 
man  who  had  come  np  from  among  t.1 
common  people,  planted  himself  firreii' 
on  the  foundation  of  human  rights  a.'r 
popular  prerogatives,  and  perfonn< 
valorous  service  against  the  pretensioi 
and  claims  of  the  imperious  Oligarcli; 
'*  I  will  not  give  up  this  Government: 
he  said,  "  that  is  now  called  an  experiment,  which  Pome  are  prepared  1 
abandon  for  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Xo !  I  intend  to  stand  by  it,  and 
entreat  every  man  throughout  the  nation  who  is  a  patriot,  and  who  has  see 
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»  (.-harlos  Sumner,  Ilonry  Wilson,  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  nn«l  others  In  the  Senate;  andJuhn  Sherman,  Cb«rl« 
Francis  Adams,  ThoinoA  Corwin,  and  others  in  the  Honse  of  Kepresontatives,  made  imwerftil  speeches  again - 
Mr.  Crittenden's  I^roIM>sition^  an<l  in  lavor  of  universal  freedom.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pA»s:ices  In  tb 
great  debate  was  the  speech  of  Sherrard  Clemens,  of  Western  Vinrinia,  who  t<Hik  such  derided  sround  agsil''* 
the  pretensions  of  the  Olipirchjr,  that  its  repn'sentatlves  In  Conjrress  c.ille<I  him  a  traitor.  With  the  ino» 
hitini^  scorn,  lie  thus  referred  to  the  conspirators  in  Consrress : — "  Patriotism  has  bt-comc  a  starrelln;  bIrdH'"* 
clinging  with  unfledged  wings  around  the  nest  of  twigs  where  it  was  born.    A  statesman  note  most  not  only 


'Narrow  his  mind. 


And  to  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind,^ 

but  he  mnst  become  as  submissive  as  a  blind  liorsc  in  a  b.irk-mill  to  every  perverted  opinion  tvhich  sitl^  wbU 
in  hand,  on  the  revolving  shaft  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  harnessed,  and  meekly  travels.  To  be  considered  ' 
diamond  of  the  flrjit  water,  he  nuist  stand  In  the  Senate  ]Ious<^  of  his  country  [like  Toombs  and  his  fvll<>*^ 
traitors],  and,  in  the  face  of  a  forWarin?  ptopU-,  glory  in  U-ing  a  traitor  an<l  a  rvhvX.  lie  must  solemnly  procla'" 
the  dc.ith  of  the  nation  to  which  he  had  sworn  allo::iance,  and.  with  the  yfrave  stolidity  of  on  ondertaker,  i««*^** 
Its  citizens  to  their  own  funeral.  lit-  must  dwarf  and  pn»vinciallze  his  patriotism  to  the  State  on  whose  '**^ 
passions  he  thrives,  to  the  county  where  he  practices  court,  or  to  the  city  where  he  flaunts  In  all  the  mcretrfc**** 
dignity  of  the  Dogo  of  Venice.    He  can  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stati'S,  b"* 
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aod  is  compelled  to  admit  the  success  of  this  great  experiment,  to  come 
for^ward,  not  in  heat,  not  in  fanaticism,  not  in  haste,  not  in  precipitancy, 
bat  in  deliberation,  in  full  view  of  all  that  is  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  and  fraternal  affection,  and  rally  round  the  altar  of  our 
coiximon  country,  and  lay  the  Constitution  upon  it  ns  our  last  libation,  and 
swear  by  our  God,  by  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy,  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  saved  and  the  Union  preserved."  From  this  lofty  attitude  of 
patriotism  he  never  stooped  a  line  during  the  fierce  struggle  that  ensued. 

Senator    Baker,  of  Oregon,  who    attested  his   devotion    to  his  countiy 
by    giving  his  life  in  its  defense  on   the  battle-field  a  few  months 
later,*    made  a    most    eloquent    appeal  for  the  preservation    of  *  ^*'J"^*' ^^* 
tHe  Union.*    He  and  others  had  been  powerfully  moved  by  the   ^ 
treasonable  speech  of  Toombs.     He  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
terrible  effects  that  might  be  expected  from  secession — nationality  destroyed, 
ati<i  on  its  ruins  several  weak  rej)ublics  established,  witliout  power  to  carry 
on.    any  of  the  magnificent   schemes  in    hand   for  the   development  of  the 
resources  of  the  continent.      He  spoke  of  the  continual  incentives  to  war 
l>et'ween  the  separated  States,  and  the  contempt  into  which  all  would  fall  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.     "  With  standing  armies  consuming  the  sub- 
stance of  our  people  on  the  land,"  he  said,  "and  our  Navy  and  our  postal 
steamers  withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  who  will  protect,  or  respect,  or  who 
^ill  even  know  by  name  our  petty  confederacies?     The  American  man-of- 
^ar  is  a  noble  spectacle.     I  have  seen  it  enter  an  ancient  port  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    All  the  world  wondered  at  it  and  talked  about  it.     Salvos  of 
^I'tillery,  from  forts  and  shipping  in  the  harbor,  saluted  its  flag.     Princes  and 
princesses  and  merchants  paid  it  homage,  and  all  the  people  blessed  it,  as  a 
harbinger  of  hope  for  their  own  ultimate  freedom.     I  imagine  now  the  same 
J^ofcle  vessel  again  entering  the  same  haven.     The  flag  of  thirty-three  stars 
2tti<J.  thirteen  stripes  has  been  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  a  signal  is  run 
^p    which  flaunts  the  device  of  a  lone  star  or  a  palmetto-tree.      Men  ask, 
*  Who  is  the  stranger  that  thus  steals  into  our  waters?'     The  answer,  con- 
tennptiiously  given,  is,  'She  comes  from  one  of  the  obscure  republics  of  Xorth 
Anaerica — let  her  pass  on.'  " 

The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  contemplate  the  recording  of  Congres- 
sional debates  in  detail;  so  we  will  proceed  to  notice,  in  few  words,  the 
lesult  of  the  great  discussion  on  pacification.     It  was  continued  from  time  to 


«ii  enter  with  honor  into  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  it.  IIo  is  ron<]y  to  lanph  in  your  face  wlien  you  tell  him. 
ttmt  beffire  he  was* muling  and  pukinsr  in  his  nurso's  amis,'  there  livoil  an  obscure  porwm  by  the  name  <»f 
QeoT^  Washington,  and  who,  before  he  died,  became  eminent,  by  i»eriKUuatinjc  the  immortal  joke  of  advising 
^  people  of  the  United  S^tates  that  'it  is  of  inflnito  moment  that  we  should  properly  cMlmnto  the  Immens'e 
Ttlaeof  our  National  Union,  that  wo  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  that 
vesbonld  watch  for  its  preservjition  with  jealous  anxiety,  discountenancing  whatever  may  sucjrest  even  a  fcjis- 
pWon  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawrtncr  of  every  attempt 
^■"enate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
"•  »arioas  parts.' " 

•''ith  greater  bitterness  Mr.  Clemens  denounced  the  Abolitionists,  and  quoted  from  the  writings  and 
fljwehes  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  in  which  they  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
g  ^*Ml  disunion r  cried  Phlllip.s  In  one  of  these.  "Sacriflco  every  thing  for  the  rni«»n?  God  forbid! 
Jl^flo*  every  thing  to  keep  South  Carolina  in  It?  Kather  build  a  bridge  of  gold  and  pny  her  toll  over  it  L«t 
^  ^■^"^■h  off  with  banners  and  trumpets,  and  wo  will  speed  the  parting  guest.  Let  lier  n«»t  stand  upon  tho 
^j  '**r  her  going,  but  go  at  once.  Give  her  tho  forts  and  arsenals  nnd  sub-trensuries.  nnd  Und  her  Jewels  of 
1^    '**»»d  gold,  and  Egypt  will  rejoice  that  she  has  departed." — Cotigresnionai  OloOfj  ISGO^'Gl.    Appendix, 
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time  until  the  last  days  of  the  session,  when  many  of  the  conspirators  luu 
left  Congress  and  gone  home. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mason  <^ 
Virginia  called  up  the  Crittenden  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  when  Clarke^ 
8ubstit\ite'  was  reconsidered  and  rejected,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
direct  vote  on  the  original  proposition.      After  a  long  debate,  continuim 
until  late  in  the  "  small  hours  "  of  Sunday  morning,'  the  Critte-: 
*  ^Tsci^'      ^^^  Compromise  was  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty  again. 
nineteen.'      It   might   have   been  carried   had  the   conspirato  ■ 
retained  their  seats.     The  question  was  then  taken  in  the  Senate  on  a  rcsoL 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
jjrohibit  forever  any  amendment  of  that  instrument  interfering  with  slave- 
in  any  State.     This  resolution  was  adopted. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  to-day,  made  clear  by  the  tempest  of  war,  ^ 
perceive  that  this  result  was  most  auspicious.  We  may  now  see  clearly  t-' 
peril  to  which  the  nation  would  have  been  subjected  had  that  Compromi.^ 
or  kindred  propositions  for  perpetuating  and  nationalizing  slavery,  b^ 
adopted.  Had  the  Constitution  been  amended  in  accordance  with  the  prop 
sitions  of  tlie  patriotic  but  short-sighted  Crittenden,  the  Republic  woijb. 
have  been  bound  in  the  fetters  of  one  of  the  most  relentless  and  degradLs 
despotisms  that  ever  disgrace<l  the  annals  of  mankind. 

On  the    12th   of   January,  the   conspirators   commenced  withdrawir 

from   Congress.      On  that  day  the   Representatives  of  the  State   of  1^1: 

sissippi  sent  in  a  communication  to  the   Speaker,  saying  they  had  b^i 

informed  of  the  secession  of  their  State,  and  that,  while  they  regretted  i:^! 

occasion  for  that  action,  they  approved  the  measure.     Two  da»; 

animry  .  jj|^^,j.^,j^^^|  4  Albert  G.  Browu,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Miss- 
6ipj)i,  withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  business  of  the  Sens^t 
liis  colleague,  Jefferson  Davis,  did  not  take  his  leave,  on  account  ^ 
sickness,  until  the  21st,  when  he  made  a  parting  speech.  lie  declare 
his  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  State  Supremacy  to  be  so  zealots 
that  if  he  believed  his  State  had  no  just  cause  for  leaving  the  Union,  1 
should  feel  bound  by  its  action  to  follow  its  destiny.  lie  thought; 
had  just  cause  for  withdrawing,  and  declared  that  he  had  counseled  tl 
j)eople  (in  other  words,  the  politiciiim*)  of  that  State  to  do  as  they  li^ 
done.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  nullification  and  secession,  an 
asserted,  in  the  face  of  history  and  common  sense,  that  Calhoun  advocate 
nullification  in  order  to  save  the  Union !  With  the  most  transpareE 
sophistry  he  then  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  against  th 
prevailing  idea,  that  when  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenc 
asserts  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,"  it  means  all  without  distinction  o 
race  or  country.  Then,  with  a  wicked  perversion  of  the  plainest  teaching 
of  history,  he  said: — "When  you  deny  to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from 


»  See  pajrc  221. 

*  The  vote  was  as  follows : — 

A YEiV.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Bipler.  Crittenden,  Doujrlas  Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Tenno5sec«  ^* 
ncdy.  Lane,  Latham,  Ma*on.  Nioht>ls<»n.  Polk,  Pugh.  liice,  Si-ba5tian,  Tlj«)nipson,  Wlfffull— 19. 

NoKR.— Mess-rs.  Anthony.  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clarke.  Dixon.  Doolittlc,  Durkie,  Fessonden,  Foote.  I"""*'* 
Cfrlmes.  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull.  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilson— 20. 
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gOFemment  which  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  our  rights,  we  but  tread 
in  the  path  of  our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independence,  and  take 
the  hazard.^'    In  direct  conflict  with  truth,  and  with  the  most  shameless 
hypocrisy,  which  his  subsequent  conduct  revealed,  he  declared  that  the  step 
was  taken  by  himself  and  his  State  not  for  any  selfish  purpose,  but  '^  from 
the  high  and  solemn  motive  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights  we  have 
inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unshorn  to  our 
children."    He  concluded  with  an  expression  of  a  hope  that  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  two  sections  might  be  maintained,  and  declared  that  he 
left  the  Senate  without  any  animosity  toward  a  single  member  personally. 
**  I  carry  with  me,"  he  said,  "  no  hostile  remembrance.     Whatever  offense 
I   have  given  which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfaction  has 
not  been  demanded,  I  have,  Senators,  at  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to  offer 
you  my  apology  for  any  pain  which,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  I  have  in- 
flicted. .  .  .  Having  made  this  announcement,  which  the  occasion  seemed  to 
nie    to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu."     Davis 
then  left  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  immediately  entered  more  openly  upon 
his  treasonable  work,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

On  the  same  day  when  Davis  left  the   Senate,  the  representatives  of 
Alabama  and  Florida  in  that  House  fonnally  withdrew.     Yulee  and  Mal- 
lory,  the  Florida  Senators,  spoke  in  tem- 
perate language ;  but  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr., 
of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most  malignant  foes 
of    the   Republic,   and    who  was   a   secret 
plotter  in  Canada,  during  the  war,  of  high 
^^Hines  against  the   people  of   the  United 
States,    signalized    his    withdrawal    by    a 
^rangue  marked  by  the  intensest  venom. 
tte  commenced  his  speech  by  the  utterance 
of  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  by  saying : — 
I    rise  to  announce,  for  my  colleague  and 
Myself,  that  the  people  of  Alabama  have 
adopted  an  Ordinance   of  Separation,  and 
that  they  are  all  in  favor  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Union.    I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  this  is  the  act  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
l>aixia."*     He  then  uttered  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  the  people  of  the  Free- 
^abor  States,  and  closed  by  saying:  "  As  a  true  and  loyal  citizen  of  Alabama, 
approving  of  her  action,  acknowledging  entire  allegiance,  and  feeling  that  I 
*m  absolved  by  her  act  from  all  my  obligations  to  support  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  withdraw  from  this  body,  intending  to  return  to  the 
^omof  my  mother,  and  share  her  fate  and  maintain  her  fortunes."   His  white- 
^ired  colleague,  Fitzpatrick,  indorsed  his  sentiments,  and  both  withdrew. 

-A  week  later,*  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  having  received 
a  copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  from  the  Convention  of  the   ''^7^7^'  '^ 
poh'ticians  of  his  State,  formally  withdrew,  when  he  took  th(» 
^<?a5ion  to   say,  in  contemplation  of  war : — "  You  may  possibly  overrun 


CLKMF.NT  r.   ri.AT,   JR. 


*  8e«  an  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  pcoplo  lo  8i>cossioii.  on  page  178, 
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us,  degolate  our  fields,  bum  our  dwellingB,  lay  our  cities  in  rains,  mur* 
our  people,  and  reduce  us  to  beggary,  but  you  cannot  subdue  or  subjag 
us  to  your  Government  or  your  will.  Your  conquest,  if  you  gain  o 
will  cost  you  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  more  than  a  hundred  mill 
dollars.  Nay,  more,  it  will  take  a  standing  army  of  a  hundred  thonaf 
men  and  millions  of  money,  annually,  to  keep  us  in  subjection.  You  n 
whip  us,  but  we  will  not  stay  whipped.  We  will  rise  again  and  again 
vindicate  our  right  to  liberty,  and  to  throw  ofi*  your  oppressive  and  cun 
yoke,  and  never  cease  the  mortal  strife  until  our  whole  white  race 
extinguished,  and  our  fair  land  given  over  to  desolation.  You  may  hi 
ships  of  war,  and  we  may  have  none.  You  may  blockade  our  ports  9 
lock  up  our  commerce.  We  can  live,  if  need  be,  without  commerce.  I 
when  you  shut  out  our  cotton  from  the  looms  of  Europe,  we  shall  i 
whether  other  nations  will  not  have  something  to  say  and  something  to 
on  that  subject.  Cotton  is  King  I  and  it  will  find  means  to  raise  y< 
blockade  and  disperse  your  ships." 

Iverson  prudently  kept  himself  away  from  all  personal  danger  duri 

the  war  that  ensued ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  saw  his  overrated  mona: 

dethroned,  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  great  distress  of  his  own  people.     ] 

truculent  collea^jue,  Toombs,  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  gone  home 

work  the  machinery  by  M'hich  the   people   of  Georgia  were   unwillini 

placed  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion.     Toombs  had  also  been  bringing  one 

his  Northern  admirers  in  subserviency  to  his  feet,  in  this  wise : — Early 

January,  it  became  known  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Pol 

of  New  York,  who  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor,  that  lar 

quantities  of  arms,  purchased  of  Northern  maimfacturers  and  merehao 

were  going  southward.     It  was  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  traffic  that  won 

evidently  prove  injurious  to  the  Government,  and  late  in  t 

**'Ts6i'^^  ^^^"^***  nearly   forty   boxes   of  arms,  consigned   to   parties 

Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  placed  on  board  the  steamer  Mi 

ticello,  bound  for  Savannah,  were   seized  by  the  New  York  police.    T 

fact  was  immediately   telegraphed   to  Governor  Brown,  at   Milledgevil 

Toombs  was  there,  and  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.    ] 

*""*'^^  telegraphed  *  as  follows  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York : — "  Is 
true  that  arms,  intended  for,  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  ha 
been  seized  by  public  authorities  in  New  York  ?  Your  answer  is  imports 
to  us  and  New  York.     Answer  at  once." 

This  insolent  demand  of  a  private  citizen — one  who  had  lately  boast* 
in  his  place  in  tlie  National  Senate,  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  (a 
who,  no  one  doubted,  wanted  these  very  arms  for  treasonable  purposes),  u 
obsequiously  complied  with.  The  Mayor  (Fernando  Wood)  expressed 
regret,  but  disclaimed  for  the  city  of  New  Yoik  any  "responsibility  for  i 
outrage,"  as  he  called  it.  "  As  Mayor,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  authority  o^ 
the  police.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  should  summarily  punish  the  authors 
this  illegal  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of  private  property." 

Toombs  determined  to  retaliate.  The  Governor,  who  seems  to  have  be 
a  plastic  servant  of  this  conspirator,  had  asked  the  Legislature  for  power 
retaliate,  should  there  be  an  occasion,  but  his  request  had  not  been  grant< 
Toombs  advised  him  to  act  without  law,  and  he  did  so.     By  hb  order,  sbi 
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of  Bereral  Northern  owners  were  seized  at  Savannah  and  held  as  hostages. 
Tbia  act  produced   great  excitement  throughout  the  country.     The  more 

ca.utiou8  leaders  of  the  insurgents  advised  the  release  of  the  vessels.     In  the 

nean  time  a  larger  portion  of  the  arms  seized  at  New  York  had  been  given 

n'p,  and  the  little  tempest  of  passion  was  soon  allayed.    Investigations  caused 

by  this  transaction  revealed  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  were  largely  armed, 

through  the  cupidity  of  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  had 

made  very  extensive  sales  to  the  agents  of  the  conspirators  during  the  months 

of  December,  1860,  and  January,  February,  and  March,  1861. 

On   the   4th   of  February,  John   SlidelP  and   Judah   P.  Benjamin,  of 

LfOuisiana,  withdrew  from  the  National  Senate  they  were  so  dishonoring. 

Slidell  made  a  speech  which  was  marked  by  a  cool  insolence  of  manner,  an 

insulting  exhibition  of  contempt  for  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and 

a  consciousness  of  power  to  do  all  that, 

in  smooth  rhetoric,  he  threatened.     He 

spoke  as  if- there  would  be  a  peaceable 

separation,  and  sketched  a  line  of  policy 

which  the   new  ''Confederacy"   would 

pnrstie.     But,  he  said,  in  the  event  of  an 

attempt  of  the  Government  to  enforce 

its  1a\^s  in  so-called  seceded  States,  "you 

will  find  us  ready  to  meet  you  with  the 

outstretched  hand  of  fellowship  or  in  the 

mnilod  panoply  of  war,  as  you  may  will 

*^-        Dlcct  between  these  alternatives." 

"®  tlien  sneeringly  referred  to  the  utter 
lailni-^  which  the  Government  would 
cxpei-ience  in  any  attempt  to  assert  its 
autbority  over  tlie  "seceders."  "You 
^^y^'*'*  he  said,  "under  color  of  enforcing  your  laws  or  collecting  your 
^^^i^ue,  blockade  our  ports.  This  will  be  war,  and  we  shall  meet  it  with 
^fe^^cnt  but  equally  efficient  weapons.  We  will  not  permit  the  introduction 
^^  Consumption  of  any  of  your  manufactures.  Every  sea  will  swarm  with 
^^^  "\*olunteer  militia  of  the  ocean,  with  the  striped  bunting  floating  over 
tnei^»  heads,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  give  up  that  flag  without  a  bloody 
Btm^.^lg — it  is  ours  as  much  as  yours*;  and  although  for  a  time  more  stars 
J"*)^  ^hine  on  your  banner,  our  children,  if  not  we,  will  rally  imder  a  constel- 
wtio^  more  numerous  and  more  resplendent  than  yours.  You  may  smile  at 
this  2^jj  ^,^  impotent  boast,  at  least  for  the  present,  if  not  for  the  future;  but," 
he  a^  y^  ^^]|  well-pointed  irony,  "  if  we  need  ships  and  men  for  privateering, 
^®  ^fcall  be  amply  supplied  from  the  same  sources  as  now,  almost  exclusively, 
lon^l^^  the  means  for  carrying  on  with  unexampled  vigor  the  African  Slave- 
trad^^^ — New  York  and  New  England.     Your  mercantile  marine,"  he  added, 

"^*^st  eitlier  sail  under  foreign  flags  or  rot  at  your  wharves." 

VVith  the  blind  spirit  of  false  prophecy  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 


JOHN    8LI0KLL. 


^     ^ee  page  61. 
aJter^S^^*^  Louisiana  conspirator^  as  wo  havp  obscrvcil,  adopted  ns  a  device  for  their  fla?  tlilrteen  stripes, 
t^  r^*^**  "^^  white,  and  blue,  nnd  a  Bingle  yellow  star  on  n  red  ground  in  one  corner.    The  blue  slriiH)  soiled 
^*^^ty  of  up  pearauce  of  the  old  flag.    It  was,  indeed,  dishonored. 
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conspirators,  Slidell  pointed  to  the  inevitable  hostility,  as  he  conceived;  c 
the  European  naval  powers,  when  commerce  and  the  supply  of  cotton  shonl 
be  interfered  with  by  *'  mere  paper  blockades,"  and  asked :  "  What  will  yc 
be  when,  not  only  emasculated  by  the  withdrawal  of  fifleen  States,  bi 
warred  upon  by  them  with  active  and  inveterate  hostility  ?"  This  signifioni 
question  was  answered  four  years  afterward,  when  the  naval  powers  c 
Europe  had  been  so  offended  without  committing  acts  of  resentment,  and  tl 
threatened  civil* war  had  raged  inveterately,  by  the  fact  that  the  Republ 
was  stronger,  wealthier;  and  more  thoroughly  respected  by  foreign  fiowei 
than  ever.  The  crowning  infamy  of  this  farewell  speech  of  Slidell  was  tb 
utterance  of  the  libel  upon  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  his  declaration  that  tk 
secession  movement  was  theirs,  and  not  of  political  leaders ! 

Benjamin  followed  Slidell  in  a  temperate  and  argumentative  speech  € 
the  right  of  secession.  He  bade  the  Senators  from  the  Slave-labor  Stat, 
farewell,  with  the  expectation  of  a  si)eedy  reunion ;  and  he  eulogized  thc» 

Representatives  from  the  Free  lal» 
States  who  sympathized  with  himse 
and  fellow-traitors  in  their  rebellio 
movements,  predicting  that  they  won! 
be  honored  above  all  others.  "Whc 
in  after  days  tlie  story  of  the  presen' 
shall  be  written,"  he  said,  "  and  whei 
your  children  shall  hear  repeated  ih 
familiar  tale,  it  will  be  with  glowinj 
cheek  and  kindling  eye;  their  very  soul 
will  stand  a-tiptoe  as  tlicir  sires  ar 
named,  and  they  will  glory  in  thei 
lineage  from  men  of  spirit  a«  generoai 
and  of  patriotism  as  high-hearted,  s 
juDAn  V.  BKXJAMiw.  cvcr  illustratcd  or  adorned  the  Amer 

can  Senate." 

This  peroration  was  quite  different  in  language  and  in  its  reception  froi 

that  of  his  speech  delivered  on   the  same  spot  a  month  before 

*^^is^*^^^'  when,  with  insinuations  which  only  his  own  malignant  natni 

could  conceive,  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  supporttTS  o 

the  Government,  and  with  the  usual  bravado  of  his  class,  he  said: — **Th 

fortunes  of  war  may  be  adverse  to  our  anns  ;  you  may  carry  desolation  int 

our  peaceful  land;  and  with  torch  and  fire  you  may  set  our  cities  in  ilames 

you  may  even  emulate  the  atrocities  of  those  who,  in  the  war  of  the  Revoh 

tion,  hounded  on  the  bloodthirsty  savage  to  attacks  upon  the  defeuselec 

frontier;  you  may,  under  the  protection  of  your  advancing  armies,  give  sheltc 

to  the  furious  fanatics  who  desire,  and  profess  to  desire,  nothing  more  tha 

to  add  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war 

you  may  do  all  this — and  more  too,  if  more  there  be — but  you  never  ca 

subjugate  us ;  you  never  can  convert  the  free  sons  of  the  soil  into  vassali 


>  Benjamin  wns  aftorn-anl  c*>nvi«?toil  by  to»tiinony  In  opm  court,  at  tlio  trial  of  the  assassins  of  Prestden 
Lincoln,  of  havins  btvn  one  of  the  chief  plotters  at  JMchmond,  while  he  was  the  «io-called  -Secretarj-  of  Stat* 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  of  gchemcs  for  Imrning  the  cities,  eleaniboata,  hospitals,  Ac,  and  poisoning  the  pnW* 
fountains  of  water  in  the  Free-labor  State?. 
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paying  tribute  to  your  power ;  and  you  never,  never  can  degrade  them  to  the 

level  of  an  inferior  and  servile  race — ^never,  n^rer,  never  !"*     The  galleries 

of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  crowded  wilh  Benjamin's  sympathizers,  who 

then    filled   the  public  offices  and  society  at  large  in  Washington.     They 

gfreeted  the  closing  sentences  of  this  speech  with  the  wildest  shouts  and 

other  vehement  demonstrations,  which  Breckinridge,  the  presiding  officer, 

dicl   not  restrain.     The  tumult  was  so  disgraceful  that  even  Senator  Mason, 

of"  Vir^nia,  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  proposed,  by  a  motion,  to  clear  the 

g'ulleries. 

The  House  of  Representatives  were  spared  the  infliction  of  farewell 
sjveeches  overflowing  with  treasonable  sentiments.  The  members  from  the 
**  seceding  States,'*  with  a  single  exception,  sent  up  to  the  Speaker  brief 
notices  of  their  withdrawal.  These  were  laid  silently  upon  the  table  when 
r-^ad,  and  were  no  further  noticed.  Almost  imperceptibly  those  traitors 
disappeared  from  the  Legislative  Hall.  The  etception  referred  to  was  Miles 
T^aylor,  of  Louisiana,  who  took  the  occasion  to  warn  the  men  of  the  Free- 
l<£^l>or  States  of  the  peril  of  oflending  the  cotton  interest.  He  assured  them  that 
^^raiice  and  England  would  break  any  blockade  that  might  be  instituted,  and 
tln^at  all  the  Border  Slave-labor  States  would  join  those  farther  South  in 
na Slicing  war  upon  the  National  Government,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
'*  <M>€rce  a  State,"  as  the  enforcement  of  law  was  falsely  termed.  His 
»"^«njirk3  became  so  offensive  to  loyal  ears,  that  Representative  Spinner,  from 
•-^e  interior  of  New  York,  interrupted  him,  saying,  '*  I  think  it  is  high  time 
^o  put  a  stop  to  this  countenancing  treason  in  the  halls  of  legislation."  He 
•^* stele  it  a  point  of  order  whether  it  was  eompetent  for  a  member  of  Con- 
S*"^?«s,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  openly  advocate 
**^«^si^on  against  the  Kepublic,  and  justify  the  seizure  of  forts  and  arsenals 
*>^longing  to  it  by  armed  insurgents.  The  Speaker  allowed 
^^>'lor  to  proceed;  and  he  finished  his  liarangue  by  a  f«;rmal  "^^'|'^*'7^ 
^^'■^t-lidrawal  from  his  seat  in  the  House." 

Thus  ended  the  open  utterances  of  treason  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,     The 

"^^  5xt:ional  Legislature  was  purged  of  its  more  disloyal  elements,  and  thence- 

^^**t.h,  during  the  remaining  month  of  the  session,  its  legitimate  business 

^^^s  attended  to.     There  were  turbulent  and  disloyal  spirits  left  in  that 

^^^^y,  but  they  were  less  demonstrative,  and  were  shorn  of  their  power  to 

^o    serious  mischief.     The  Union  men  were  now  in  the  majority  ki  the  Lower 

*^ovi8e,  and  they  controlled  the  Senate.     Before  the  session  closed,  acts  were 

P5i.ssed  for  the   organization  of  three   new  Territories,  namely,  Colorado, 

-^^vada,  and  Dakotah.     Not  a  word  was  said  about  Slavery  in  those  Terri- 

^^XT^es.    The  subject  was  left  for  decision  to  the  people,  when  they  should 

^'^^^e  a  State  Constitution.     This  silence  was  expressive  of  the  honest  deter- 

^^^^Tiation  of  the  party  just  rising  into  power,  not  to  meddle  with  Slavery  by 

^^^ans  of  the  National  Government,  but  leave  it,  as  it  always  had  been  left, 

'^  subject  for  municipal  law  alone.    In  this  behavior  "the  South"  might  have 

^^^'^j  if  they  had  not  been  blinded  by  passion  and  misled  by  false  teachers, 

^^     exhibition  of  justice  full  of  promise  for  the  future.     They  had  been 

^^peatedly  assured  of  this  during  the  progress  of  the  session.     So  early  as 


»  CongresHonal  Globe,  December  31, 1860. 
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the  27th  of  December,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  distinsmished  citi» 
Massachusetts,  whose  people  were  the  chief  offenders  of  the  Oligarch; 
fered  in  the  House  Committee  of  Thirty-three  a  resolution,  "Tliat 
expedient  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Coi\stitution,  to  the  effect 
no  future  amendments  of  it  in  regard  to  Slavery  shall  be'made  unless 
posed  by  a  Slave  State,  and  ratified  by  all  the  States."  It  was  pi 
with  only  three  dissenting  voices  in  the  Committee.*  It  offered  a  broac 
sufficient  basis  for  a  pei-fect  reconciliation  of  feeling  concerning  the  Slf 
question,  and  would  have  been  accepted  as  such,  had  not  that  Slavery 
tion  been  the  mere  pretext  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  resolved  th; 
terms  of  pacification  should  bo  agreed  upon.  They  were  bent  on  revoli 
and  utterly  discarded  the  counsels  of  Honor,  Justice,  and  even  Prud 
The  legend  on  their  shield  in  political  warfare  was  "  Rule  or  Ruin.'** 


1  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  tho  Hnusc  of  ReprcsentAtives  by  a  vote  of  ono  hundred  nod  thir^ 
against  sixty-five,  or  more  than  two-thirds  in  itsfiivor.  The  Senate  jmisscmI  it  by  a  vote  of  twentjr-foar 
twelve. 

»  In  an  able  speeeh  in  tho  Senate  on  tho  21st  «»f  February,  Ilcnry  Wils4>n  saiii :— **  What  a  9aA 
humiliating,  and  appalling  spectacle  does  America  now  present  to  the  gaze  of  mankind !  Conspirodos 
Cabinet  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  conspiracies  in  tho  Capital  and  in  the  States;  conspiracies  in  thi 
and  in  the  Navy;  conspiracies  everywhere  to  break  the  unity  of  tho  Uepublic;  to  destroy  th'>  grandest  C 
tree  government  the  hnman  understanding  ever  conceived,  or  the  hand  of  man  over  reare<L  States  are  i 
madly  from  their  spheres  in  Ihe  cuustollation  of  the  Union,  raising  the  banners  of  revolt,  defjring  the  ] 
authority,  arming  men,  planting  ft^wnins  liatteries,  arming  fo^tresse^  dishonoring;  the  National  flag,  di 
tho  public  property,  arms,  and  moneys,  and  inaugurating  the  reitm  of  disloyal  factions.  .  .  .  This  con 
against  the  unity  of  the  Republic,  which,  in  its  development,  startles  and  amazes  the  world  by  its  ext 
power,  is  not  tho  work  of  a  day ;  it  is  the  labor  of  a  generation.  .  .  .  This  wicked  plot  for  the  dismemb 
of  the  Confederacy,  which  has  now  assume<I  such  fearAil  proportions,  was  known  to  some  of  our  elder 
men.  Thomas  H.  Benton  ever  raised  his  warning  voice  against  the  conspirators.  I  can  never  forget  the  I 
cneiigy  of  his  denunciations  of  the  policy  and  acts  of  ibu  nulllfiers  and  secessionists.  During  the  great  L 
ton  struggle,  in  tho  winter  of  1SAd«.  his  house  was  the  place  of  resort  of  several  members  of  t'ongress,  who 
his  counsels,  and  delighted  to  listen  to  his  opini<ms.  In  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him.  but  a  fr 
before  he  was  prostrated  by  mortal  disease,  he  declared  that  ^tho  disunionists  had  pm^titnted  tho  Den: 
party' — that  they  'had  Cfimplete  control  of  the  Administration;'  that  *  these  conspirators  would  have  bro 
the  Union,  if  Colonel  Fremont  had  been  elected :'  that  *  the  reason  he  op[>os(>d  Fremont's  election  [be  ' 
son-in-law]  was,  that  ho  knew  these  men  intended  to  de^ti-oy  tho  Government,  and  ho  did  not  wi>h 
in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  his  family.'  I  exiiressed  some  doubt  of  the  extent  and  p«»wer  of 
oimspirucy  to  dismember  the  Union  or  to  Sfize  tho  Government:  to  which  he  replied,  that  *hc  knc^ 
pur|)0»es  to  be  a  Southern  Confe<leracy,  for  efforts  were  early  made  to  enli^t  him  in  tho  wicked  sehem* 
*8o  long  as  the  people  of  the  North  should  Ik>  content  to  attend  to  commerce  and  manuPoctunA  and  ace 
policy  and  rule  of  the  disunionists,  they  would  condescend  to  remain  in  tho  Union :  but  should  tho  N< 
people  attempt  to  exercise  their  Just  influence  in  tho  nation,  tlifv  would  attempt  to  seize  tho  Governn 
disrupt  the  Union ;  but,*  said  he^  with  terrible  emphasis,  *  God  and  their  oicn  crinnfn  icill  put  them 
handn  of  the  peopUT'^  How  solemnly  that  i»rophecy  of  tho  great  leader  of  tho  Democnitic  party  in  i 
of  genuine  strength  has  been  fulflllod ! 
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CHAPTER    X. 

PEACE  MOVEMENTS.— CONVENTION  OF  CON8PIRATOUS  AT  MONTGOMERY. 

N  Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  the  day  on  which 
Slidell  and  Benjamin  left  the  Senate,  a  Convention  known 
as  tlie  Peace  Congress,  or  Conference,  assembled  in  Wil- 
lard's  Hall,  in  Washington  City,  a  large  room  in  a  building 
originally  erected  as  a  church  edifice  on  F  Street,  and  then 
attached  to  Willard's  Hotel. 

This  Convention,  as  we  have  observed,*  was  proposed 
by  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  passed  on  the 
^  Oth  of  January,"  and  highly  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
lrC«public.      The  proposition    met  with   favorable    consideration 
tliToughout  the  country.     Omens  of  impending  war  were  becoming  more 
minierous  every  day;  and  at  the  time  this  proposition  was  made,  it  was 
evident  that  no  phin  for  the  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  could  be  agreed 
^pon  by  the  National  Legislature.     It  was  thought  that  a  convention  of  con- 
**ervative  men,  fresh  from  the  f)eople,  might  devise  some  salutary  measures 
5*^*^  should  go  before  Congress  with  such  weight  of  popular  authority  as  to 
^Jiduce  acquiescence,  and  lead  to  action  that  would  secure  pacification,  the 
S^eat  object  sought. 

The  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  States  were  in  session  when  the  proposi- 
tion went  forth,  and  the  response  was  so  general  and  so  prompt,  that 
<4elegates  from  twenty-one  States — fourteen  of  them  Free-labor  and  seven  of 
them  Slave-labor  States — appeared  in  the  Convention.*     When  they  were  not 


'  S«e  p«go  194. 

'  Some  of  the  delegates  were  then   members  of  Congress  lM>th  of  iho  St-nato  ami  the  Ilonso  of  Repre- 
"^^Ivea.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the  delegates  :— 
^       ^aine. — W^illiam  P.  Fessenden,  Lott  M.  Morrill,  Daniel  E.  Somes,  John  J.  Perry,  Ezra  B.  French,  Freeman 
"  ^orsc,  Stephen  Coburn,  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

-*«»o  IlampHhire. —\mo%  Tuck,  Levi  Chamberlain.  Asa  Fowler. 

Vermont —inland  Hall,  Lncius  E.  Chittenden,  Levi  lTnderwoo<l,  H.  Henry  Baxter,  B.  D.  Harris. 
Q        ^as9aehtt9etU.'—Jo)M\  Z.  Goodrich,  Charles  Allen,  George  S.  Boutwcll,  Thcophilus  P.  t 'handler,  Francis  B. 

"^'^nlnshleld.  J«ihn  M.  Forbe^  Richanl  P.  Waters. 
^         ^hode  Island. — Samuel  Ames,   Alexander  Duncan,  William  W.  Hoppin,  George  H.  Browne,  Samuel  G. 

^^        Chnnecfieui. — Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Chauncey  F.  Clcveluntl,  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  James  T.  Pratt,  Robins  Bat- 

**  Amo»  S  Treat. 
j^       ^"etc  Toril-.— David  Dudley  Field,  William  Curtis  Noyes,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  James  C.  Smith,  Amsrinh 
V*;.    ^atnet,  Erostas  Corning,  Francis  Granger,  Greene  C.  Bronson,  William  E.  Dodge,  John  A.  King,  John  E. 
^^  ^H.U 
|,        if^wJtrwy. — Charles  8.  Olden,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin   Williamson,  Jos«>i>h  F. 

*^^^dolph,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghnysen.  Rodman  M.  Price,  William  C.  Alexander,  Thomas  J.  Stiyker. 
w^      /*e«»»y/rrti» to.— James  Pollock,  William  H.  Meredith,  David  Wilmot,  A.  W.  Loomi^  Thomas  E.  Franklin, 
*^lUin  McKcnnan,  Thomas  White. 

IhUiwart. — George  B.  Rodney,  Daniel  M.  Bates,  Henry  Ridgley,  John  W.  Houston.  William  Cannon. 
w^     irary/<in</.— John  F.  Dent,  Reverdy  Johnson,  John  W.  Crisflield,  Augustus  W.  ISradford,  William  T.  Golds- 
^^*H>n5h,  J.  Dixon  Roman,  Benjamin  C.  Howard. 
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appointed  by  Legislatures,  tliey  were  chosen  by  the  Governors.  Many  o 
these  delegates  were  instructed,  either  by  formal  resolutions  of  the  appointin 
power  or  by  informal  •expressions  of  opinion.  Much  caution  was  exercisec 
because  there  were  well-grounded  suspicions  that  the  Virginia  politician 
who  had  proposed  the  Convention,  were  adroitly  playing  into  tlie  hands  o 
the  conspirators.  One  of  the  resolutions  that  accompanied  their  invitation  1 
a  conference  declared  that  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  so  modified  as  1 
apply  to  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic  south  of  latitude  36°  30',  and  1 
provide  that  **  Slavery  of  the  African  race  "  should  be  "  effectually  prot€>et€ 
as  property  therein  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  gover-.iment ;"  al8< 
to  secure  to  the  holders  of  slaves  the  right  of  transit  with  this  propert; 
"between  and  through  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  Territories,*'  coi 
stituted  a  basis  of  adjustment  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Virginia.  Th 
avowal  of  their  demands  at  the  outset  was  candid,  if  not  modest  and  coi 
ciliatory. 

Massachusetts  instructed  its  delegates  to  confer  with  the  General  Go 
emment,  or  with  the  separate  States,  or  with  any  association  of  delegati 
from  such  States,  and  to  report  to  the  Legislature.     Rhode  Island  said  :- 

"Agree,  if  pra 
ticable,  upc 
some  amicab 
adjustment 
present  diffica 
ties,  upon  t 
basis  and  spi : 
of  the  Natioi" 
Constitution. 
New  Yo 
wished  it  n 
to  be  undc 
stood  that,  i 
acceding  to  th 
request  of  Vi] 
ginia,     it     a[ 

proved  of  Virginia's  desires,  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  it 
Legislature.  It  was  willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  about  a 
honorable   settlement   of   the   national   difficulties.     New   Jersey   eamestl 
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Virginia. -^lohn  Tyler,  Wm.  C.  Rlvcs,  John  W.  Brockenbroush.  Oconee  W.  Summers,  Jam<*8  A.  Seddo 

Xorth  CaroUrui.— George  Duvls,  Thomas  Ruffln,  David  S.  Kei<l,  D.  M.  Banln^'cr,  J.  M.  Mon>head. 

TenneMff.— Samuel  Milligun,  Josiah  M.  Andorson,  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Thomas  Mnrtln,  Isaac  R  Hawkii 
A.  W.  O.  Totten,  R.  J.  McKlnney,  Alvln  (-ullum,  William  P.  Hickerwn,  George  W.  Jone^  F.  R.  Zolllci.fli 
William  H.  Stephens. 

A>w^MC*y.— WilUam  O.  Butler,  James  B.  Clay,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Charles  8.  Morehead,  James  Gulhr 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe. 

Misnouri.—^lohn  D.  Coaltcr,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Aylett  H.  Buckner,  Harris 
Ilouph. 

Ohio.— Salmon  P.  Chase,  John  C.  Wrijrht,  William  S.  Groesbcck,  Franklin  T.  Backus.  Reuben  Illtchcoc 
Thomas  Ewing,  V.  B.  Horton.  C.  P.  Wolcott 

Indiana.— Caleb  B.  Smith,  Pleasant  A.  Ilacklcman.  Godlove  S.  Orth,  E.  W.  H.  Ellis.  Thomas  T.  Sl.iught 

77/iwo/*-— .John  WoimI.  Stephen  T.  I^pm,  John  M.  Palmer,  Burton  C.  Cook,  Thomas  J.  Turner. 

foica.— James  Ilarlan,  James  W.  Grimes,  Samuel  II.  Curtis,  William  Vandever. 

jran«a«.— Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Stone.  H.  J.  A<lams.  M.  F.  Conway. 
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^Tged  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise.     Pennsylvania  declared 
it.s  'willingness  to  make  any  honorable  concession .  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but 
^iid  not  desire  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Constitution.      It  was 
^oady  to  fulfill  every  duty  prescribed  to  it  by  that  Constitution,  even  to  the 
'^'^jII   execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.      Delaware  simply  declared  its 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  instructed  its  delegates  to  do  all  in  their  power 
^^or  its  preservation.     Ohio  was  willing  to  meet  its  fellow  States  in  conven- 
t:ioij,  but  felt   satisfied  with   the   Constitution   as   it   was;    while   Indiana 
instructed  its  delegates  not  to  commit  that  State  to  any  action  until  nineteen 
o^  "the  States  should  be  represented,  and  until  they  had  communicated  with 
til'io  General  Assembly  of  their  State,  and  received  permission  to  commit  it  to 
proposed  measures.     Illinois  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  its  willingness 
"to     confer  was  not  a  committal  of  the  State  to  any  proposed  policy.     It  was 
2^i:tx:ious  for  conciliation,  but  saw  no  reason  for  amending  the  Constitution  for 
"^^e  purpose.     Kentucky  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Crittenden  Comprombe, 
2ic*<5ording  to   the   Virginia  model.     Tennessee   was   willing   to   adjust   all 
^iflScnlties  by  the  same  process,  but  with  enlarged  franchises  for  the  slave- 
-holders; while  Missouri  instructed  its  delegates  to  endeavor  to  agree  upon 
*^<^tne  plan  for  the  preservation  or  reconstruction  of  the  Union.     Its  delegates 
'^^*"^sx-e  always  to  be  subordinate  to  the  General  Assembly  or  the  State  Cou- 
^^"^xi.tion  of  Missouri. 

The  Convention  was  permanently  organized   by  the  appoint- 
^^^r^^Tit  of  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia  (once  President  of  the  Republic),'*    "  i^i-i^ 
^^^      the  presiding  officer,  and  Crafts  J.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  son  of  one  of  the 
*^  c>l agates  from  that  State,  as  secretary.     Mr.  Tyler  delivered  a  short  address  , 
^^«^    taking  the  chair,  in  which  he  said : — 
"T'he  eyes  of  the  whole  country   are 
"^"^^^fned  to   this  assembly,  in  expecta- 
^^o^i  and  hope.     I  trust  that  you  may 
I^*"ove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  great 
^^*^<^asion.      Our    ancestors     probably 
^^^^^rnmitted   a   blunder  in    not   having 
"^^c:  ^(]  upon  every  fifth    decade   for  a 
^^"»H  of  a  general  convention  to  amend 
^^^<il  reform  the  Constitution.     On  the 
^^^^  ^^fctrary,  they   have    made    the   diffi- 
^^^^^ties    next     to    insurmountable     to 
^^^^^omplish  amendments  to  an  instru- 
?5^^»it  which  was  perfect  for  five  mil- 

^*^^8  of  people,  but   not   wholly   so  .ohn  tvle.l 

^^^^"    thirty  millions.     Your  patriotism 

~^ll  surmount  the  difficulties,   however   great,  if  you  will  but   accomplish 

^^  ^^  triumph  in  advance,  and  that  is  a  triumph  over  parft/.     And  what  is 

t..^  ^*ty»  when  compared  to  the  work  of  rescuing  one's  country  from  danger  ? 

^^^  this,  and  one  long,  loud  shout  of  joy  and  gladness  will  re^^ound  throughout 

■^  ^  land."     At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky, 

^^^red  a  resolution  that  the  Convention  should  be  opened  with  prayer.     It 

^^^^s  agreed  to,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley  officiated. 

The  regular  business  of  the  Convention  wds  opened  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of 
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Kentucky,  who  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Stal 
be  appointed  by  the  delegates  thereof,  to  be  nominated  to  the  President  c 
the  Convention,  and  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  whom  should  be  referre 
the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  represented,  an 
all  propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  between  the  Ststec 
the  committee  to  have  authority  to  report  what  it  might  deem  right,  nece 
sary,  and  proper,  to  restore  harmony  and  presei-ve  the  Union.  The  resell 
tion  was  adopted  ;  the  committee  was  appointed,*  and  the  subjects  lai 
before  it  were  duly  discussed,  sometimes  with  warmth,  but  always  wit 
courtesy.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  made 
report,  in  which  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  offered.  ' 
was  proposed — 

Flrst^  To  re-establish  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  as  a  line,  i 
the  territory  north  of  which  Slavery  should  be  prohibited  ;  but  in  a 
territory  south  of  it  Slavery  might  live,  without  interference  from  an 
power,  while  a  territorial  government  existed.  It  also  proposed  that  whe 
any  Territory  north  or  south  of  that  line  should  contain  the  requisite  numbe 
of  inhabitants  to  form  a  State,  it  should,*  if  its  form  of  government  shoolc 
be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  th« 
original  States,  either  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  the  constitution  of  thi 
new  State  might  determine. 

Second^  That  territory  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
unless  by  treaty;  nor,  except  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  unles 
such  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  four-fifths  of  all  the  members  of  th 
Senate. 

Thirds  That  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  should  be  con 
strucd  to  give  Congress  power  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of  th< 
States  of  the  Union,  nor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  o\ 
Maryland  and  the  slaveholders  concerned ;  and,  in  case  of  the  abolition  o1 
Slavery,  making  compensation  to  those  who  refused  to  consent ;  nor  to  pro 
hibit  representatives  and  others  from  taking  their  slaves  to  and  fron 
Washinijjton  ;  nor  to  interfere  with  Slavi'ry  in  places  under  the  excluBivt 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  such  as  arsenals  and  navy-yards,  in  State: 
where  it  was  recognized ;  nor  to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  slave 
from  one  Slave-labor  State  to  another ;  nor  to  authorize  any  higher  rate  oi 
taxation  on  slaves  than  on  land. 

Fourth^  That  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  rendition  oi 
fugitive  slaves  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  bj 
appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial  and  minis 
terial  oflicers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fiicjitivcs  from  labor  to  tlw 
person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  should  be  due. 


>  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  doleiratos  who  comi»oso«l  the  Committee :— Maine,  Lott  NL  Morrill: 
New  Hampshire,  A»a  Fowler;  Vermont,  lliland  Hall;  Mass.'K'hu5i>tts,  Francis  B.  Crownlnshiekl :  Rhode  1 
Samuel  Ames;  Connecticut,  lloger  S.  Baldwin;  New  York,  Ihivid  Dudley  Field;  New  Jersey,  Peter  D.  Vr 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  White;  Ohio.  Thomas  Ewiiig;  Indiana,  Caleb  k  Smith;  Hllnoi^  Stephen  F. 
Iowa,  James  Harlan;  Delaware,  Daniel  M.  Bates;  North  Carolina.  Thomas  Rutnn:  Virginia.  James  A.  Seddon 
Kentucky,  James  Guthrie;  Maryland,  Kcvcrdy  Johnson;  TennesFee,  F.  11.  ZoUicoffer:  Missouri.  A.  W 
Doniphan. 

^  The  National  Constitution  says:— "New  States  may  ho  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.**  Th< 
proposed  amendment  said,  any  new  Stiite  "^  nhall,  if  its  form  of  government  bo  republican,  be  admitted  intn  th« 
Union.''    The  Importance  of  this  difference  in  phraseology,  as  well  as  its  intent,  is  obvious. 
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Fiftf^  That  the  foreign  Slave-trade  should  be  forever  prohibited. 
Sixths  That  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  foregoing  propo- 
sitions, when  in  the  form  of  ratified  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  clause  relating  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  should  not  be  amended 
or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

Seventh^  That  Congress  should  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases 
^vhere  the  law-officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugitive,  should  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  intimidation,  or  when  such  fugitive 
should  be  i-escued  after  arrest,  and  the  claimant  thereby  should  lose  his 
property. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  (Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  and  Seddon, 
of*  Virginia)  each  presented  a  minority  report.  Baldwin  proposed  a  general 
^^^mvention  of  all  the  States,'  to  consider  amendments  to  the  Constitution; 
i^'id  Seddon,  afterward  the  so-called  "  Secretary  of  War'^  of  the  confederated 
traitors,  affirming  that  the  majority  report  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Vir- 
g'ixi.ia,  because  it  conceded  less  tlian  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  whereas 
V"irginia  wanted  all  that  and  inorc^  proposed,  in  addition  to  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  Slavery  south  of  36°  30',  an  amendment  that  should  not  only 
g^  ve  the  slaveholder  a  right  to  take  his  slaves  through  Free-labor  States, 
^^t:  allow  him  protection  for  his  slaves,  as  j)roperty,  while  on  the  sea  on 
8ii.oh  journey.  He  also  proposed  an  amendment  that  should  forever  exclude 
froTn  the  ballot-box  and  ]mblic  office,  "persons  who  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
o^  the  African  race."  He  also  proposed  another  that  should  recognize  the 
^^ght  of  peaceable  secession.  He  offiired  his  propositicnis  as  a  substitute  for 
^Ho  majority  report,  well  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  adopted  by  the 
Convention. 

In  the  open  Convention,  Charles  A.  Wickliffis,  of  Kentucky,  proposed 
that  that  body  should  request  the  several  States  which  had  passed  ob- 
noxious Personal  Liberty  Acts  to  repeal  them,  and  to  allow  slaves  to  cross 
their  territory  when  being  taken  from  one  Slave-labor  State  to  another, 
^-hi  the  18th,  Amos  Tuck,  of  New  Hampshire,  submitted  an  address  and 
'^Solutions.  In  the  former,  the  distractions  of  the  country  were  deplored 
*^d  the  right  of  secession  denied;  in  the  latter,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Convention  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  National  Constitution  gives 
^o  power  to  Congress,  nor  any  other  branch  of  the  General  Government, 
^^  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  and  that  neither  of  the  great 
Political  organizations  of  the  country  contemplated  a  viohition  of  the  spirit 
^^  the  Constitution  ;  that  the  Constitution  was  established  for  the  good 
^^  the  whole  people,  and  that  when  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  them 
**^  disregarded,  redress  can  and  ought  to  be  provided;  and  that  a 
^nvpntion  "f  all  tho  States*  to  propose  aTn^pdmenta  t^  th**  OAnPtitntion 
^^  recomiiieiided.  Sat  men  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  propoBed  Ihnt  the  Convent  ion 
***Qni(|  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  April,  to  enable  all  of  the  States  to  be  repr©- 
®*=tited  in  it 

These  various  propositions  and  Others  were  earnestly  discusrted  for  eereral 


*^»I(JCT  qmcn^lm^titB  to  Ube  Uun»t)^ut{tiiL,  uid  Mr.  Itolilwfti  i>ru|wB«H:j,  thiit  tbo  nitvritJ  ^UtV*  4tiiuiL4t1  jMnk  %% 
^j  in  thd  rv^tiMC. 
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days,  and  votes  were  taken  upon  several  proposed  amendments  to  tbe  Consti- 
tution. These  votes  were  by  States,  each  State  having  one  vote.' 
'^^^7m^^  Finally,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  session,"  David  Dudley 
Field,^  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  majority  report  by 
striking  out  the  seventh  section  and  inserting  the  words :  ^'  No  State  ghaU 
withdraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States  convened,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Congi^ess.'*  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  eleven  States  against  ten.' 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Guthrie's  majority  report  was  taken  up  for  final 
action,  wlien  Mr.  Baldwin  offered  his  proposition  as  a  substitute,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  States  against  eight.^  Mr.  Seddon  then  offered 
his  substitute.  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  States  against  four.^ 
James  B.  Clay  then  offered  as  a  substitute  Mr.  Crittehden's  Compromise 
plan,  "pure  and  undefiled,  without  the  crossing  of  a  't'  or  the  dotting  of 
an  '  i.' ''  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  States  against  five.*  Mr. 
Tuck  then  offered  his  resolutions  as  a  substitute,  and  they  were  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  States  against  nine.* 

When  these  substitutes  were  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  Guthrie's  report  was 
taken  up,  considered  by  sections,  and,  after  some  modifications,  was  adopted. 
Then  T.  E.  Franklin  of  Peimsylvania,  moved,  as  the  sense  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  highest  political  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
his  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gmcmment,  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right 
to  secede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  a  vote  of  ten  States  against  seven.  Mr.  Seddon  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  a  like  majority  of  Senators  from  non- 
siaveholding  States,  should  be  required  to  give  validity  to  any  act  of  the 
Senate ;  as  also  recognizing  and  legalizing  State  secession  from  the  Union. 
This  was  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Guthrie  then  oftered  a  j)reamble  to  the 
pro[)Ositions  agreed  to,  which  was  adopted;'  and  President  Tyler  was 
requested  to  present  that  phm  of  adjustment  and  pacification  to  the  Con- 


'  Tho  elffhtfonth  rule  for  the  action  of  the  confor«nco  prescribed  this*,  and  nd«h'«l: — "The  yeas  and  nays  of 
tho  iiieniliora  obaU  not  bo  given  or  published — only  the  decision  by  States.' 

■  Aj/e« — Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Maine.  Massachusetts  Ni-a%-  York.  New  IIam(»$'hire.  Vermont. 
Kansas — 10.  .Vo^j»— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Mis&ouri,  New  Jers<  y,  North  ('an)llna.  Ohio,  Pennsylvanfa. 
Rhoilo  Inland.  Tennessee,  Virginia— 11. 

'  ^y<«— Connecticut,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Maine.  Mass«chus»'tts.  New  York.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont—*. 
JVb«^— Delaware,  In<Iiana.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersi-y,  North  Candina.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kansas— 13. 

•  Tho  fc)ur  States  that  voted  f<»r  Setldon's  res<dutlon  were  Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

•  The  five  that  voted  for  it  were  KentQ<-ky,  Missouri,  North  Candina,  Tenni'swe.  and  Virginia. 

•  Ay€« — ('onnectlcut,  Illinois,  Indi.ana.  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Nt-w  York,  New  IIam[ishir«\  and  Ver- 
mont—9.  aVom— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missoari,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  PonnsylTania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

'  The  following  is  Mr.  Gulhrie's  plan,  as  .-idopt^'tl,  with  the  preamble: — 

"  To  the  CotigrtM  oj  tftr  VniUd  States  :—'Vhv  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  State  of 
Virjrinia,  to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the  I'nion  and  ihrer.te'i  its  »«n- 
tinuauce,  make  known  to  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  their  body  convened  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  the  4th  instant,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  2Tth. 

"There  weie  in  tho  b<Mly.  when  action  was  i.iken  upon  that  which  is  here  submitted,  one  hundred  and 
thirty -three  commissioners.  n-presiMJtlns  the  f«d]owing  States:— Maine,  New  IKimpshire.  Vermont  Masaacbn 
setts,  Kho<le  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mar>iand,  Virginia,  North 
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gress,  forthwith.  Thus  ended  the  business  of  4the  Convention,  when  Reverdy. 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  place  on  record  and  have  j^tinted  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  a  resolution  in  which  the  i 

action  of  the  politicians  in  the  seven 
Cotton-growing   States,  who  had  de- 
clared    their    withdrawal    from    the 
Union,  was-  deplored;   and  that  the 
Convention,   while   "abstaining  from 
any  judgment  on  their  conduct,"  and 
expressing   a  hope   that   they   might 
80OD  see  cause  to  ^^  resume  their  hon- 
ored  places   in    this   confederacy    of 
States,"  did    so  with  the   conviction 
th&t  the   Union  was   formed  by  the 
assent  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
States,  and  that  the  "  republican  insti- 
tutions guarantied  to  each  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  maintained  by  force  ;" 
tliei-efore  the   Convention  deprecated 
*^  any  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce,  in  any  form,  the  said 
States  to  reunion  or  submission,  as  tending  to  irreparable  breach,  and  leading 
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^*«^ollna,  Tennesaee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Thoy  have  approved  what  is 
^*r»e'^th  snbmitt^d,  and  resijoctfully  request  tlmt  your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the 
****te«,  M  an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Propobed  Article  or  Amendment. 
%  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  parallel  of  86*  S(K  of  north  btitude, 
involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all  tho  present  territory  south  of  that 
'*ne,  the  status  of  persons  held  lo  involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  it  now  e.\ist^  shall"  not  be  changed  ;  nor  shall 
***y  law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Iy?(^slature,  to  hinder  or  pn*vent  the  taking:  of  .such  persona 
"otn  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  said  territory,  nor  to  Impair  tho  rights  arising  ft-oni  said  relation ;  but 
"**  Borne  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  In  the  Federal  courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
'^^-  When  any  territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  shall 
*^**taln  a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be 
*"*I>ublIcan,  be  admitted  into  tho  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  Involuntary 
'^''^itode,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  State  may  provitle.— [Adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine  States  against  eight.] 

S  1  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  8tate.\  except  by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  com- 
*n«rcial  stations,  depots,  and  transit  routes,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  tho  Senators  from 
^^**^s  which  allow  Involuntary  servitude,  and  a  mojority  of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which  prohibit  that 
'^••tlon:  nor  shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  fh)m  each 
*'*««  of  States^  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  cast  as  a  part  of  tho  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  the  rntifl- 
***1oii  of  such  treaty. — [.\dopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  States  against  eisrht] 

$  8.  Neither  tho  Constitution,  nor  any  amendment  thereof,  shall  be  construed  t4)  give  Congress  power  to 

'"*^UUte,  abolish,  or  control,  within  any  State,  tho  relation  established  or  recognized  by   the   laws  thereof. 

^^**^blng  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  then'in ;  nor  to  interfere  with  or  aboli.sh  involuntary 

'^ce  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  tho  consent  of  Maryland,  and  without  the  consent  of  tho  owners, 

*ft«klng  the  owners  who   do  not  consent  just  compensation ;   nor  the   power  to  interfere  with  or  pro- 

^t  Representatives  and  others  from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and  taking 

*^^y, persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service,  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 

1'^^^^  ODder  the  exclusive  jurisdiction    of  the  United   States,  within   those  States  and  Territories  wh(  iv 

.^  ^ame  Is  established  and  recognized:  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  tho  removal  or  transportation  of  per!«(»n.>* 

*•»<!   to  labor  or  Involuntary  service  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  to  any  other  State     r 

/^'^tory  thereof  where  it  Is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage,  and  the   right,  during  tranhiMnia- 

.     ■*   by  seft  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports  or  shores,  and  Ianding^  and  of  landing  in  ciso  of  distrt  ss,  e.\i>ls; 

J*^  twt  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or  tiafflc,  against  tlie  lews  therr?ot 

'  ^**"  Bhall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 

J^n  on  land.     The  bringing  into  the  District  of  Columbia  of  persims  held  to  labor  or  service,  fir  sale,  or 

^^*^ng  them  In  depots  to  be  afterward  transferred  to  other  places  for  sale,  as  merchandise,  Is  prohibited.— 

"^•^•^•pted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  States  against  seven.] 

S  i.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  con- 

Vor.  I.— in 
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to  incalculahle  ills  ;'^  and  for  thillii  reason  it  earnestly  invoked  '^  abstinence  from 
all  counsels  and  measures  of  compulsion  toward  them.'*^ 

After  voting  thanks  to  the  {^^oprietors  of  the  Hall,  who  made  no  charge 
for  its  use;  to  the  municipal  aut'^orities  of  Washington  City,  who  agreed  to 
pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  C-Gbvention  incurred  for  printing  and  station- 
ery;  and  to  the  president,  ^^for  tH^  dignified  and  impartial  manner'*  in  which 
he  had  presided  over  tlieir  deliberations,  the  delegates  listened  to  a  brief 
farewell  address  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  then  adjourned.''  On  the  following 
day,  one  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Washington  in  honor  of  the  '^Convention 
Compromise." 

The  President  of  the  Convention  immediately  sent  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  that  body,  to  Vice-President 
Breckinridge,  who  laid  the  matter  before  the  Senate.*  It  was 
'^^i^**  ^^^6^''®^^  ^^  a  Committee  of  Five,  consisting  of  Senators  Critten- 
den, Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and  Trumbull,  with  instractiooH 
to  report  the  next  day.  Mr.  Crittenden  reported  the  propositions  of  the 
Convention,  when  Mr.  Seward,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  presented 
as  a  substitute  a  joint  resolution,  that  whereas  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  had  applied  to  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States  should  be  invited 
to  consider  and  express  their  will  on  the  subject,  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth 
Article  of  the  Constitution.  A  long  debate  ensued ;  and,  finally,  on  motion 
of  Senator  Douglas,  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  eleven,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  "Guthrie  plan"  in  favor  of  a  proposition 
of  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  whic^  provided 
that  "no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  -  will  authoHie 
or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  interfere  within  any  State  with  the  domes- 
tic institutions  thereof."  In  this  the  Senate  concurred,  when  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  as  we  have  observed,'  was  called  up  and  rejected. 

TTius  ended  the  vain  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Slave  interest  by  Congres- 


8truod  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by  ai>proprlato  le'dftlatiim.  and  throujs^h  the  action  of  their  Judicial  umI 
ininti»terial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  Aigltivos  from  labor  to  the  persons  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  is  due.— [Adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  States  aeninst  fonr.] 

$  6.  The  foreign  Slavotnwle  is  hereby  forever  prohibited :  and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
to  [irevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  coolie^  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  Uniteil  States  and  tbr 
Territories,  from  places  firom  beyond  the  limits  thereof.— [A«lopted  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  States  against  Ave.] 

$  C.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  section*,  together  with  this  section  of  these  amendments,  and  the  third 
I>aragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  thinl  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  Article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished,  without  the  con!H*nt  of  all  the  States.— 
[Adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  States  against  nine.] 

§  T.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  tixW  value  of  Ids 
fugitive  fr»>m  hibor.  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal  or  other  ofllccr.  >vho;ie  «luty  it  wa.^  Im  arrest  such  fUgiUvcy 
was  prevented  /h)m  so  doing  by  violence  or  intimidation  from  mobs  or  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after 
arrest,  such  f\igitive  was  rescued  by  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  ileprived  of  the  some: 
and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner  from  further  claim  to  sucli  fugitive.  Congress 
shall  provide  by  law  for  securing  to  the  citixens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States.— [.\dopted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  States  asrainst  ten.] 

»  See  Rfport  of  the  Dehii1t*and  Proceed in^H  of  the  Secret  Se9itionn  of  the  Conference  Conrention  for 
proj)Oiiing  AmendmenU*  to  the  Con«1Uution  of  the  United  States,  by  Lucius  K.  ChitU'nden,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, for  a  full  account  of  all  the  pr<K*eedings  of  this  remarkable  Congress. 

»  During  the  sessliin.  a  delegate  from  Ohio,  the  venerable  John  C.  Wrisrht,  then  se>-enty-8even  years  of 
age.  and  nearly  blind,  died  quite  suddenly.  Ills  di  ath  occurred  on  the  iJJth.  when  his  son,  who  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Convention,  returned  to  Ohio  with  the  remains  of  his  father,  and  J.  II.  Pulestnn 
served  the  Convention  as  Secretary  during  the  remainder  of  the  bession. 

'Seepage  22a 
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ttonal  action.     They  had  demanded  changes  in  the  ConstitutioD  so  as  to 
nationalize  Slavery^  and  would  not  recede  a  line  from  the  position  they  had 
iBsumed,  while  the  true  men  of  the  nation,  determined  not  only  to  defend 
i      and  preserve  the  Union,  but  to  defend  and  preserve  the  Constitution  from 
abiasement,   were   willing  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way  in  efforts  to 
cwnpromise  and  pacify.      The  Virginians,  in  particular,  were  supercilious, 
dictatorial,  and  exacting,  as  usual.     They  assumed  an  air  of  injured  inno- 
wnce  when  they  saw  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Secret nry  of  War  and 
General  Scott  to  preserve  the  peace  and  secure  the  safety  of  the  National 
Capital  by   increasing  the  military  force  there;   and  Tyler  seems  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  have  given  President  Buchanan  to  understand  that  the 
appearance  of  National  troops  as  participators  in  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday,"  would  be  offensive  to  the  Virginians,  *  ^^^^^  ^ 
and  unfavorable  to  the  harmony  of  the  Peace  Convention.     They 
fici   participate  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  for  which  offense  the  Presi- 
dent, not  unaccustomed  to   a  kindly  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Slave 
nrt€»rest,  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Tyler.^ 

The  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference  caused  much  disappointment  through- 
oti'fc  the  country  among  a  large  class,  who  earnestly  desired  reconciliation,  and 
vho  had  hoped  much  from  its  l.ibors ;  while  to  many  of  those  who  went  into 
th^  Convention  as  delegates,  and  others  who  had  watched  the  movements  of 
th«B  Oligarchy  with  care,  the  result  was  not  unexpected.  The  demands 
in3.cie  in  the  Virginia  resolutions  foreshadowed  the  spirit  that  was  to  be  met ; 
▼liile  the  lofty  and  confident  tone  of  the  conspirators  in  Congress,  and  the 
^^rgy  with  which  their  friends  were  at  work  in  the  Slave-labor  States, 
pfo  raised  nothing  but  failure.  It  was  believed  by  many  then  (and  events 
k^'V^e  confirmed  the  suspicion)  that  the  proposition  for  the  Conference  was 
nj^<3e  in  insincerity,  and  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  give  the  conspirators  more 
titici.e,  while  deluding  the  country  with  pretended  desires  for  reconciliation, 
^^  perfect  their  plans  for  securing  success  in  the  impending  conflict.  Henry 
^^  Wise,  a  chief  actor  among  the  Virginia  politicians  at  that  time,  had 
^^^lilared,  as  we  have  seen,  two  months  before: — '*Our  minds  are  mide  up. 
f^  ^  South  will  hot  wait  until  the  4th  of  March.  We  tciU  be  trell  under  arms 
^J/'^re  ^A€y/."*     John  Tyler,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  Peace  move- 


*  When.  In  lSd2,  the  National  troops  went  up  the  Virplnia  Peninsula,  ihcy  took  possession  of  '•Sheriv<K»d 
'^^'■■■'^^•t.''  the  resilience  of  Tyler,  near  Charles  (-ity  (Joart  House,  vhlch  the  owner,  one  of  the  leailers  arnoii? 
tb^  -  enemies  of  his  country,  had  abandoned.  There  Assistant  Adjiitjint-Gmeral  W.  11.  I-ong  found  the  letter 
fttl  ^a^Xed  to.    The  following  is  a  copy  •— 

"Wasuinotos,  February  22,1861. 

•*.Mt  Deab  Sin: — I  found  It  Impossible  to  prevent  two  or  three  companies  of  the  Federal  troops  tnnn 
^■**"lng  in  the  procession  to-day  with  the  volunteers  of  the  District,  without  giving  serious  offensi^  to  the  tens 
"^    ^iKKisands  of  |icoplo  who  have  assembled  to  witness  the  panwle. 

,^  _      **Tho  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth— a  festive  occasion  throughout  the  land— and  It  has 
^"^■^  particuhirly  marked  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•"The  tnK>ps  everywhere  else  join  such  pr<>c<>sslons  In  honor  of  the  birthday  «>f  the  Father  of  onr  Country. 

/^•*    it  would  bo  hard  to  assign  agootl  reason  why  they  shtmld  be  excluded  fhim  the  privilege  in  tlie  Capital 

„y**<le«l  by  himself.    They  arc  here  sltnply  as  apouM  comitaUt*,  to  aid  the  civil  authorities.  In  case  of  neetl. 

^tdea.  the  programme  was  published  In  the  yational  InttUigencer  of  this  morning  without  my  jtersonal 

^^>yle<lge — the  War  Department  having  considered  the  celebration  of  the  National  Anniversary  by  the  military 

of  the  Government  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'*From  your  friend,  very  respectfully,  James  BroiiATAX. 

l*r*sident  Tylkb."* 
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tnent  in  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Convention,  was  an  advocate  of 
treason  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians  in  1 832-^33,  and  is  fully  on  rec 
as  a  co-worker  with  Wise  and  others  against  the  life  of  the  Republic 
early  as  1866.*  On  the  adjournment  of  the  Peace  Convention  he  haste: 
to  Richmond,  where  he  and  Seddon  (afterward  the  so-called  Secretary 
War  of  Jefferson  Davis)  were  serenaded,  and  both  made  speeches.  In 
address  at  the  close  of  the  Convention  he  had  just  left,  Tyler  said  :— 
cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  follow  and  i 
upon  the  result  of  your  labors,  and  that  such  result  will  bring  to  our  coud 
that  quiet  and  peace  which  every  patriotic  heart  so  earnestly  desires.  .  .  . 
is  probable  that  the  result  to  which  you  have  arrived  is  the  best  that,  unc 
all  the  circumstances,  could  be  expected.  So  far  as  in  me  lies^  i/iere/ore 
shall  recommend  its  adoption.'*'*  Thirty-six  hours  afterward  he  was 
Richmond,  and  in  the  speech  alluded  to  he  cast  off  the  mask,  denounced  1 
Peace  Convention  as  a  worthless  affair,  declared  that  '*the  South"  1: 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  Republican  party;*  and  then,  with  all  his  might, 

labored  to  precipitate  Virginia  ii 
the  vortex  of  revolution,  in  which 
people  suffered  terribly. 

There  were  many  persons  of  in 

ence  extremely  anxious  for  peace,  i 

preferring  a  dissolution    of  the  Un 

(which  they  hoped.  Mould  be    tem 

rary)  to  war,  who  were  ready  to  c 

sent    to    the    secession   of  the    fift 

Slave-labor  States   in   order  to   sec 

this  great  desire  of  their  hearts.  Influ 

tial  Republican  journals  expressed  t 

willingness ;'    and    Lieutenant-6en< 

Scott,  who  knew  what  were  the  horr 

of  war,   seems  to  have  contemj)la 

this  alternative   without   dread.     Ii 

letter  addressed  to  Governor  Seward,  on  the  day  preceding  Mr.  Linco 

inauguration,*  he  suggested  a  limitation  of  the  President's  fi 

"  ^\m  ^    ^^  action  in    the   premises   to  four   measures,   namely : — 1  st, 

adopt  the  Crittenden  Compromise ;  2d,  to  collect  duties  outs 

of  the  ports  of  "  seceding  States,"  or  blockade  them ;  3d,  to  conquer  th 
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'  Thl8  (act  was  established  by  letters  fonnd  when  our  army  moved  uj*  the  Vlnrinla  Peninsula,  in  ISfiS. 

>  Telegraphic  dispatch  from  IMchmond,  dated  the  evening  of  "  Thurstlay,  February  2H,  1^61,"  q«ote4 
Victor,  in  bis  UUtori/  of  the  Suuthem  liehrllioti,  i)ace  490. 

*  "  Whenever  a  considerable  section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  po  out,  we  shall  rcsis 
coercive  measures  desigrned  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to  live  in  a  llepubllc  whereof  one  sectfon  is  pii 
to  the  residue  by  bayonets."— JVVw  York  Tribune,  November  7,  ISfiO.  When,  in  June,  lSfi5,  Alexanwle 
Stephens  applied  to  President  Johnson  for  pardon,  ho  alleged  that,  among  other  reasons  fur  espousing 
cause  of  the  rebellion,  was  the  fact  that  the  utterances  of  the  Tribune^  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
supporters  of  the  Republican  party,  made  him  believe  that  the  separ.itlon  and  independence  of  the  SI 
labor  States  would  be  granted,  and  that  there  could  be  no  war. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1S61,  Wendell  Phillips,  the  great  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Anti-sIm 
party,  in  an  address  in  Boston,  on  the  *' Political  Lessons  of  the  Hour,''  declared  himself  to  be  **»  disu 
man,''  and  was  glad  to  see  South  Carolina  and  other  Slave-labor  States  hail  practically  initiated  a  disu 
movement.  He  hoped  that  all  the  Slave-labor  States  wi>uld  leave  the  Union,  and  n<»t  "  stand  upon  the  o 
nf  their  going,  but  go  at  once."  He  denounced  the  compromise  spirit  manifested  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Chi 
Francis  Adams,  with  much  severity  of  language.— -6>>rin(yf<'/rf  (Mass.)  Jiepublican,  January  28, 1861. 
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ktes  at  the  end  of  a  long,  expensive,  and  desolating  war,  and  to  no  good 
rpose ;  and,  4th,  to  "  say  to  the  seceded  States,  *  Wayward  sisters,  go  in 

-Another  earnest  pleader  against  "  coercion,*'  which  wonld  evidently  lead 
war,  wns  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  gave  intellectual  j)ower  to 
i  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  He  was  a  conspicuous  opponent  of  the 
r  measures  of  the  Government  during  the  entire  conflict.  Pic  was  made 
jsident,  as  we  have  seen,  of  ''The  Americim  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
tional  Union,"  imme<iiately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Pea<'e  Conveu- 
1  ;*  and  he  worked  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  measures  that  might 
isfy  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders.  **  Before  that  most  lamentable  and 
gnant  error  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  liafl  been  committed,"  says 
>fessor  Morse,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  these  pages,*  "  which, 
eed,  inaugurated  actual  phi/aical  hostilities,  and  while  war  **  ^sL^' 
I  confined  to  threatening  and  irritating  words  between  the 
>  sections  of  the  country,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  two  methods  by 
ich  our  sectional  difficulties  might  be  adjusted  without  bloodshed,  which 
Lhods  I  thus  stated  in  a  paper  drawn  np  at  the  time,  when  the  project  of  a 
rr/  for  the  Southern  section  was  under  discussion  in  the  journals  of  the 
Lth: — 

"The  first  and  most  proper  mode  of  adjusting  those  difficulties  is  to  call  a 
tional  Convention,  in  conformity  with  ti)e  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; 
invention  of  the  States,  to  which  body  should  be  referred  the  whole 
ject  of  our  differences ;  and  then,  if  but  a  moiety  of  the  lofty,  unselfish, 


'  This  letter,  written  by  the  Ocneml-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  Hepublic,  on  whost^  advico  and  skill 

neiHning  President  must  roly  for  the  support  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation  and  the  vindication  of  the 

.  at  all  hazards,  is  so  remarkable,  under  the  circumstances,  that  its  soggestions  are  given  here  in  full,  as 

■»»:— 

''To  meet  the  extraordinary  exifrencies  of  the  times,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  arrogance  in 

ing  the  President's  field  of  selection  to  one  of  the  four  plans  of  procedure  subjoined  :— 

*I.  Throw  off  the  old  and  assume  a  neip  designation — the  Union  Party ;  adopt  the  conciliatory  measures 

*>Nfd  by  Mr.  (Crittenden,  or  the  Peace  Convention,  and,  my  life  up«)n  it,  we  shall  have  no  new  case  of 

Mion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  early  return  of  many,  if  not  all  the  States  which  have  already  broken  off 

>  the  Union.      Without  Honie  equally  benism  measure,  the  remaining  Slaveholding  States  will  probably 

the  Montgomery  ('(tnf^^doracy  in  le:'*  than  sixty  days — when  this  city  [Washington],  being  included  in 
"eign  country.  wi»uld  require  a  iK-rniaiicnt  garrison  of  at  least  thirty-five  thousand' troops  to  protect  the 
b^mment  within  it 

""IL  t'olleet  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  onUide  the  ports  of  which  this  Government  has  lost  the  command, 
««i  ^uch  ports  by  act  of  C'onirress,  and  blockade  them. 

"•III.  Conquer  the  seceded  States  by  invoiling  armies.  No  doubt  this  might  be  done  in  two  or  three 
«,  by  tt  younjr  and  able  general — a  Wolfe,  a  Desaix,  or  a  Iloche — with  three  hundred  thousand  disciplined 

(kept  up  to  that  number),  estin)ating  a  third  for  garrisons,  and  the  loss  of  a  yet  greater  number  by 
itisbeii,  sieges,  battles,  and  Southern  frvers.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  on  the  other  side  would 
i^shtful.  however  perfect  the  moral  discipline  of  the  invaders.  The  conquest  completed,  at  that  enormous 
e  of  human  life  to  the  North  and  Northwest  with  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  added 
:>to,  and  cut  bono?  Fifteen  desolated  Prrivinces!  not  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  their  conquerors, 
e  held  for  generations  by  heavy  garrisons,  at  an  expense  quadruple  the  net  duties  or  taxes  which  it  would 
rvssible  to  extort  from  them,  followed  by  a  Protector  or  Emperor. 

**IV.  Soy  to  the  seceded  States — Wnyinard  sMeri*^  depart  in  ptaet  T' — Sootfg  Atttobioffraphy,  ii.  (IK5. 
On  the  solicitition  of  John  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  General  Scott  gave  him  the  original  draft  of  this 
r,  OS  an  autographic  keepsiike  of  a  strictly  private  nature,  supposing  that  he  was  simply  gratifying  the 
kesof  an  honorable  man.  Ills  confideneo  was  betrayed,  and  this  private  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  was  read  to 
;ge  public  meeting  of  the  fHends  of  Horatio  Seymour,  during  the  crmvoss  of  that  leader  for  the  office  of 
ernor  of  New  York.  The  letter  was  used  as  an  implierl  censure  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  of 
Lincoln.  General  Seott,  in  vindication  of  himself,  then  published  a  Rei)orton  the  public  defenses,  which 
ttd  submitted  to  Mr.  Buchanan  Iwfore  ho  left  ofllce,  which  occasioned  a  spicy  newspaper  correspondence 
i^een  these  venerable  men.  Sec  Xational  JnUUigenctr^  October,  1S62. 
•  See  page  207. 
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enlarged,  and  kind  disposition  manifested  in  that  noble  Convention  of  1787, 
which  framed  our  Constitution,  be  the  controlling  disposition  of  the  new 
convention,  we  may  hope  for  some  amicable  adjustment.  If  for  any  reason 
this  mode  cannot  be  carried  out,  then  the  second  method  is  one  which 
circumstances  may  unhappily  force  upon  us ;  but  even  this  mode,  so  lament- 
able in  itself  considered,  and  so  extreme — so  repulsive  to  an  American  heart, 
if  judiciously  used,  may  eventuate  in  a  modified  and  even  stronger  Union. 
This  is  the  temporary  yielding  to  the  desire  of  the  South  for  a  separate  con- 
federacy ;  in  other  words,  an  assent  to  negotiations  for  a  temporary  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Unio9i.  My  object  in  this  mode  is  to  secure,  in  the  end, 
a  more  permanent  perpetual  Union.  I  well  know  that  this  is  a  startling 
proposition,  and  may  seem  to  involve  a  paradox ;  but  look  at  it  calmly  and 
carefully,  and  understand  what  is  involved  in  such  an  assent.  It  involves,  as 
a  paramount  consideration,  a  total  cessation  on  our  ))art  of  the  irritating 
process  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  in  operation  against  the  South.  If 
this  system  of  vituperation  cannot  be  quelled  because  we  have  '  freedom  of 
speech ;'  if  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  use  of  exasperating  and  opprobious 
language  toward  our  brethren,  an<l  from  offensive  intermeddling  with  their 
domestic  affairs,  then,  of  course,  the  plan  fails,  and  so  will  all. others  for  a 
true  union.  If  we  cannot  tame  our  tongues,  neither  union  nor  peace  with 
neighbors,  nor  domestic  tranquillity  in  our  homes,  can  be  expected.'* 

This  earnest  apostle  of  Peace  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the  for- 
midable difficulties  in  the  way,  such  as  fixing  the  boundary-line  between  the 
"  two  confederacies,"  and  the  weighty  necessity  of  maintaining,  in  peaceful 
relations,  a  standing  military  army  and  an  army  of  custom  house  officials. 
These  considerations,  he  believed  (assimriing  that  both  parties  should  never 
lose  their  temper),  would  cause  a  perception  of  the  necessity  for  compromise, 
"  which  embodies  a  sentiment  vital  to  the  existence  of  any  society."  There 
then  would  be  the  difficulty  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public 
property,  as  well  as  an  agreement  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty  "  offensive  and 
defensive  between  the  confederacies.  Coercion,"  he  said,  "  of  one  State  by 
another,  or  of  one  Federated  Union  by  another  Federated  Union,"  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  ''The  idea  is  so  fruitful  of  crime  and  disaster  that  no  man, 
in  his  right  mind,  can  entertain  it  for  a  moment." 

Supposing  all  these  matters  to  be  definitely  settled  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  the  question  naturally  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
"What  is  to  become  of  the  Flag  of  the  Union?"  He  answered^  *'Tbe 
Southern  section  is  now  agitating  the  question  of  a  device  for  their  distinc- 
tive flag.  Cannot  this  question  of  flags  be  so  settled  as  to  aid  in  a  future  -= 
Union  ?     I  think  it  can.     If  the  country  can  be  divided,  why  not  the  flag? 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  flag  in  which  we  .ill  have  a  deep  and  the  self 

same  interest.     It  is  hallowed  by  the  common  victories  of  our  several  wars 

We- all  have  sacred  associations  clustering  around  it  in  common,  and,  there 

fore,  if  we  must  be  two  nations,  neither  nation  can  lay  exclusive  claim  to  il^E= 
without  manifest  injustice  and  offense  to  the  other.     Neither  will  consent  i 
throw  it  aside  altogether  for  a  new  and  strange  device,  with  no  associationc 
of  the  past  to  hallow  it. 

"The  most  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  spring  up  in  ihm 
respect  is  to  divide  the  old  flag,  giving  half  to  each.     It  may  be  done,  anc 
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la  a  manner  to  have  a  saluUry  jnoral  effect  upon  both  parties.  Let  the  blue 
nnioo  be  diagonally  divided,  from  left  to  right  or  right  to  left,  and  the  thir- 
teen 8tri|)e8  longitudinally,  so  as  to  make  six  and  a  half  stripes  in  the  upper, 


and  six  and  a  half  stripes 
in  the  lower  portion.  Refer- 
ring to  it,  as  on  a  map,  the 
upper  portion  being  North, 
and  the  lower  portion  being 
South,  we  have  the  upper 
diagonal  division  of  the  blue 
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field  and  the  upper  six  and  a 
half  stripes  for  the  Northern 
Mag^  and  the  lower  diagonal 
division  of  the  blue  field  and 
the  lower  six  and  a  half 
stripes  for  the  Southern  Flag, 
The    portion    of    the    blue 


field  in  each  flag  to  contain  the  stars  to  the  number  of  States  embraced 
in  each  confederacy.     Tlie  reasons  for  such  division  are  obvious.    It  prevents 


all  dispute  on  a  claim  for 
the  old  flag  by  either  con- 
federacy. It  is  distinctive ; 
for  the  two  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  either 
at  sea  or  at  a  distance  on 
liuid.      Each   flag,   being   a 


P 
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moiety  of  tiic  old  flag,  will 
retain  something,  at  least, 
of  the  sacred  memories  of 
tlie  past  for  the  sober  reflec- 
tion of  each  confederacy. 
And  then  if  a  war  with  some 
foreign   nation,  or  combina- 


tion of  nations,  should  unhappily  occur  (jill  wars  being  unhappy),  under  our 
treaty  of  offense  and  defense,  the  two  separate  flags,  by  natural  aflSnity, 
would  clasp  fittingly  together,  and  the  glorious  old  flag  of  the  Union,  in  its 
entirety,  would  again  be  hoisted,  once  more  en)bracing  all  the  sister  States.' 


Would  not  this  division  of 
^he  old  flag  thus  have  a  salu- 
^ry  moral  effect  inclining  to 
^^on?  Will  there  not  also 
•^  felt  a  sense  of  shairie  when 
either  flag  is  seen  by  citizens 
of  either  confederacy  ?    Will 
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it  not  speak  to  them  of  the 
divisions  which  have  sepa- 
rated members  of  the  same 
household,  and  will  not  the 
why  be  forced  from  their 
lips,  Why  is  the  old  flag 
divided?     And    when   once 


"^e  old  time-honored  banner,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  honored  ancestors  of 
^y^nTj  State,  shall  be  flung  to  the  breeze  in  its  original  integrity,  as  the 
^Hying-point  for  a  common  defense,  will  not  a  shout  of  welcome,  going  up 
f^om  the  Rio  Grande  to  Maine,  and  from,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  rekindle 
'^  patriotic  hearts  in  both  confederacies  a  fraternal  yearning  for  the  old 
Allien  ?" 

Such  was  the  notable  plan  for  reconciliation  put  forth  by  the  most  distin- 
S'lifihed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  party,  that  played  an  important  part 
during  the  civil  war.  This  novel  proposition — this  disjunctive  conjunctive 
P*an  of  conciliation,  like  the  experiment  of  making  a  delicate  C-hina  vase 
f^ronger  and  more  beautiful  by  first  breaking  it  into  fragments,  and  cement- 
^g  it  by  foreign  agency,  shared  the  fate  of  others  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Peace  Convention.  It  was  rejected  as  insufficient.  The  ronspirafors 
|^'*d  resolved  on  absolute,  wide,  and  eternal  separation,  while  the  vast  major- 
^^y  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  had  as  firmly  resolved  that  there  should  be 
^  division  of  the  flag,  of  the  territory,  or  of  the  ''  sacred  associations  of  the 
"ast ;"  for  out  of  that  Past  came  the  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 


*  The  sketches  of  the  divided  Flag  arc  from  drawings  mtu\e  for  .-ne  hy  l*rofessor  Morse. 
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Baying :  '^  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  yon  should  properly  estimai 
immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collective  and  indi 
happiness;  that  you  should  cheiish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  imm< 
attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  pre 
tion  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  wliatever  may  suggest  c 
suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  fro 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  c 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  toj 
the  various  parts.'" 

On  the  same  day  when  the  Peace  Convention  assembled  at  Washi 
to  deliberate  upon  plans  for  preserving  the  Union,  a  band  of  usurpers,  i 
by  the  secession  conventions  of  six  States  without  the  consent  or  sanct 
the  people,  met  in  the  State  House  at  Montgomery,  in  Alabama  (a  c 

sixteen   thousai 
-      "      _  -  habitants,  on  th 

-"  "^^:;.  "  --  bama  River,  Am 

three  hundred 
by  water  froi 
Gulf  of  Mexic( 
the  purpose  01 
feeting  schema 
the  destruction 
Union.  They 
forty-two  in  nt 
and  represente 
disloyal  politici 
South  Carolina, 
gia,  Alabama,  ] 
sippi,  Louisiana 
Florida.*  For 
heavy  rains  hac 
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flooding  the 
region  between  the  Savannah  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  damaging  rail 
and  making  traveling  perilous.  The  train  that  conveyed  Stephens 
Toombs,  and  T.  R.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and  Chesnut,  and  Withers,  and  1 
of  South  Carolina,  was  thrown  from  the  track  between  West  Poin 
Montgomery,  and  badly  broken  uj).  Everybody  was  frightened,  but  n« 
was  hurt ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  on  the  4th,  these  leaders  in  conspiracy  ei 
Montgomery.  Not  long  afterward  the  Convention  assembled  in  the  L< 
tive  Hall,  around  which  were  hung,  in  unseemly  intermingling,  the  poi 


»  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  his  countrymen. 

'  The  following  ore  the  names  of  the  deleirate.H  :— 

SmitJi  Citrolina.r-Jl.  B.  llhttt,  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  W.  P.  Miles,  T.  J.  Withers,  R.  W.  Barnwe 
Memminger,  l.-  M  Keltt,  W.  W.  Boyce.  O eorffi a.— liohvrt  Toombs  Howell  Cobb.  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 
der  H.  SU'phen*,  Francis  Barb<mr,  Martin  J.  Crawford.  E.  A  Nlsbett,  Augustus  B.  Wright,  Thomi 
Cobb,  Augustus  Keenan.  Afabamn.—VAchart\  W.  Walker.  R<ibert  H.  Smith.  Colin  J.  McRac,  Jt 
Shorter,  8.  F.  Hale,  David  P.  Lewi^  Thomas  Fearn.  J.  I,.  M.  Curr>'.  W.  P.  Chilton.  .HiMJMtfppL^l 
Harris,  Walker  Brooke,  A.  M.  Clayton.  W.  S.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison.  J.  A.  P.  Campbell.  W.  S.  Wilson. 
ana. — John  Perkins.  Jr..  Duncan  F.  Kenna,  ('.  M.  Conrad,  E.  Spencer,  Henry  Marshall.  FloHda.— 
Morton,  James  Power*,  W.  B.  Ochiltree. 
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cf  G^eorge  Washington  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
William  L.  Yancey ;  of  General  Marion,  Henry  Clay,  and  the  historian  of 
Alabama,  A.  J.  Pickett.  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman;  and  the  blessing  of  a  just  God  was  invoked  upon  the 
premeditated,  labors  of  these  wrongdoers  by  the  Rev.  Basil  Manly. 

That  assembly  of  conspirators  was  permanently  organized  by  the  appro- 
priate choice  of  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  as  presiding  officer.  Johnson  F. 
Hooper,  of  Montgomery,  was  chosen  clerk.*  On  taking  the  chair,  Cobb 
made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  truly,  that  their  assemblage  was  of  no 
ordinary  character.  They  met,  he  said,  as  representatives  of  sovereign  and 
independent  States,  who  had  dissolved  the  political  associations  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  United  States.  He  declared  that  the  separation  was  a 
'* fixed  and  irrevocable  fact" — that  it  was  "perfect,  complete,  and  perpetual." 
TTie  duty  imposed  upon  them  was  to  make  provision  for  the  Government  of 
the  •'  seceded  States."  It  was  desirable  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  their  "late  sister  States,  as  with  the  world,"  and  especially  with 
the  Slave-labor  States.  He  doubted  not  that  ho,  and  the  men  before  him, 
Would  prove  equal  to  the  task  assigned  them.  He  counseled  them  to 
assume  all  responsibility  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  they 
^^aci  entered  upon.  ''  With  a  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,"  he 
*aid,  '*  and  with  confidence  in  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, we  will  this  day  inaugurate  for  the  South  a  new  era  of  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity." 

As  the  delegates  assume<i  to  be  representatives  of  ''  Sovereign  States,"  it 
^as  agreed  that  all  votes  should  be  taken  by  States.  Having  adopted  rules 
*w  the  guidance  of  the  Convention,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  business  with 
K^'eat  diligence.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  ptM*lect  harmony  was  not  to  be 
®3cpected.  There  were  too  many  ambitious  men  in  that  little  assemblage  to 
*llow  the  prevalence  of  sweet  concord,  or  serenity  of  thought  and  manner. 
*oey  were  nearly  all  aspirants  to  high  positions  in  the  inchoate  empire. 
f^h  felt  himself,  like  Bottom  the  Weaver,  capable  of  performing  any  part 
***  the  drama  about  opening,  either  as  "  Lion,"  "  Pyramus,"  "  Wall,"  or 
^  jitf oonshine."  The  South  Carolinians  were  speciidly  ambitious  for  distinc- 
tion. '  They  longed  for  the  most  lofty  honors  and  the  most  prodigal  emolu- 
^^ntg.  Had  they  not  been  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movements  ?  Had 
^hey  not  struck  the  first  blow  for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic^  on  whose 
'^'ns  they  were  about  to  build  the  majestic  fabric  of  "  free  government," 
bounded  on  Slavery  ?'^  Had  they  not,  therefore,  a  pre-emptive  right  to  the 
"^st  domain  in  the  new  commonwealth?  Judge  McGrath,  who  with 
*^dicrou8  solemnity  laid  aside  his  judicial  robes  at  Charleston,^  sent  word 
^^t  he  would  like  to  put  them  on  again  at  Montgomery  as  attorney-general.^ 
*^bert  Barnwell  Rhett,  the   most  belligerent  of  the  demagogues  of  the 


.  *  Hooper  va»  at  one  timfl  eilltorof  the  Montgomery  3fail^a  violent  seoeasion  Rhoet.  He  ha<l  for  ossistAnt 
.^*^»  Robert  8.  Dixon  nn»l  A.  R.  Lamar.    Hoojier  died  in  great  jjoverty  in  Richmond,  ftome  time  in  the  jeiir 

'  See  picture  of  banner,  pa^re  106.  '  Sec  page  4S. 

^^  *  ''Meniminger  mentioned  to  the  delegates  that  he  was  requested  by  Judge  McGrath  to  say  to  them,  that 
?*  *ould  be  glad  to  bo  appointed  attorney -general  by  the  President  of  the  Confederacy.  There  will  be  sollcl- 
J*^nB  enoncrh  from  South  Carolina  for  offices.  Bin  keep  this  to  yountiW^— Autograph  Letter  o/R.  R  RhfU 
^  *<•&>«,  February  11,  1861. 
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'*  Palmetto  State '' — the  perfect  representative  of  the  disloyal  politiciani  of 
South  Carolina — thought  himself  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  secretary  of  war,  aod 
evinced  special  sensitiveness  because  his  claims  to  distinction  were  overlooked. 
Of  this  he  wrote  complaining  letters  to  his  son,  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury.  Some  of  these  are  before  me,  and  are  rich  revelations  of  "dis- 
appointed ambition.'  Memminger  aspired  to  be  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  who  had  ^' patriotically ''  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  seat 
in  the  National  Senate,^  was  spoken  of  as  a  fitting  head  of  the  new  nation. 

The  policy  advocated  by  Rhett  and  his  class,  and  the  Mercury^  their 
organ,  had  been  that  of  violence  from  the  beginning.  From  the  hour  when 
Anderson  entered  Sumter,'  they  had  counseled  its  seizure.  In  the  Conven- 
tion at  Montgomery,  Rhett  urged  that  policy  with  vehemence,  and  tried  to 
infuse  his  own  spirit  of  violence  into  that  assembly.  He  was  met  by  calm 
and  steady  oi)position,  under  which  he  chafed ;  and  privately  he  denoimoed 
his  associates  there  ns  cowards  and  imbeciles.'*  Men  like  Stephens,  and  Hill, 
and  Brooke,  and  Perkins,  controlled  the  fiery  spirits  in  that  Convention,  and 
it  soon  assumed  a  dignity  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

The  sessions  of  the  Montgomery  Convention  were  generally  held  in 
secret.'  That  body  might  properly  be  called  a  conclave — a  conclave  of  con- 
spirators. On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Memminger,  of  South 
Carolina,  offered  a  series  of  three  resolutions,  declaring  that  it  was  expedient 
forthwith  to  form  a  confederacy  of  "  seceded  States,"  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  a  provisional  government,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  that  the  committee  consist  of  thirteen 
members  ;  and  that  all  propositions  in  reference  to  a  provisional  government 
be  referred  to  that  committee.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  then  moved  that  the 
word  '*  Congress"  be  used  instead  of  "  Convention,"  when  applied  to  the 
body  then  in  session,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  following  day,*  commissioners  from  North  Carolina  ap- 

'^'ivSeT^^  peared,  and  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention.*    They  came 

only  as  commissioners  from  a  State  yet  *'  a  part  of  the  Federal 

Union,"  and  had  no  right  to  appear  as  delegates.     Their  object  was,  according 

to  instructions,'  to  effect  an  "honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the 


*  **  That  they  have  not  put  mo  forwanl  for  office,"  said  Rhott,  *^*  \a  true.  1  have  two  enemies  in  the  [:^tfuth 
Carolina]  delegation.  One  friend,  who,  I  believe,  wants  no  otUoe  himself,  and  will  probably  act  on  the  Bam« 
principle  for  his  friend— and  the  rest,  personally,  are  indifferent  to  me^  whilst  some  of  them  arc  not  indifferent 
to  themselre^.  There  is  no  little  jealonsy  of  ine,  by  a  part  of  them,  and  thoy  never  will  agree  to  recommend 
mo  to  any  position  whatever  under  the  Onfederacy.  I  expect  nothlne,  therefore,  from  the  delegation  IlfUng 
me  to  position.  .  .  .  Oood-by,  my  dear  son.  I  have  never  been  wise  in  ]»ushln:r  myself  forwanl  to  office  or 
power,  and,  I  suppose,  never  will  he,  I  rannot  chanaro.  Prepare  for  disappointment" — Autograph  Letter^ 
February  11,  1S61. 

«  See  page  51.  *  Sec  page  li9. 

<  "  If  the  people  of  Charleston,"  ho  said,  "should  burn  the  whole  crew  in  cfflgy,  I  should  not  be  surprioed. 
No  reasoning  on  earth  can  satisfy  the  people  of  the  South,  th.it  within  two  months  a  whole  State  (-unld  not  lake 
a  fort  dcfcnde<l  by  but  seventy  men.  The  thing  is  absunl.  We  must  bo  disgrace«l." — Autograft  Letter,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1861. 

The  Alabomians  seem  to  have  been  special  objects  of  Tlhett.s  dislike.  *•  Alabama,"  he  said,  **has  the 
meanest  delegation  in  this  b<Hly.  There  is  not  a  «*talt'»inan  amonu>t  thtin  :  and  they  are  always  ready  for  all 
the  hasty  projects  of  fear.  (>ur  policy  has  but  little  chance  in  this  b<Mly." — Autograph  Letter^  February  18, 
1961. 

*  On  one  or  two  occasions,  propositions  were  made  to  cmpKiy  two  stenographers  to  tiko  down  thedebfttet. 
These  propositions  wore  voted  down,  and  no  reporters  wen*  allowed.  They  had  «»pen  as  well  as  secret  sessions. 
Their  open  sessions  they  called  tho  "CouffresJ*,"  and  thoir  seerot  sessions  they  called  the  **  Convention." 

*  The  Commissioners  wore  David  L.  Swain,  M.  W.  Ilansom,  and  John  L.  Bridges.  '  See  page  196. 
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difficulties  that  distract  the  country,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Crittenden  Reso- 
lutions, as  modified  hj  the  Virginia  Legislature.'*  They  soon  perceived  that 
their  mission  would  be  fruitless,  nnd  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

On  the  7th  a  resolution  was  received  by  the  Convention,  from  the 
ji\.Iabama  Le«;is]ature,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  '.' Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Seceding  States"  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
ttioasand  dollars  as  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  machinery  of  the 
new  government  in  motion.  It  was  accepted  with  thanks.  The  prelinii- 
nary  measures  for  the  formation  of  that  provisional  government  had  been 
taken.  Mr.  Memmiager,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  plan,  had 
submitted  one.'  It  was  discussed  that  day  and  a  part  of  the  next,  in 
secret  session,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  some 
important  modifications,  was  adopted  as  a  form  of  government  for  the  new 
**  Cotifederacy,"  which  was  afterward  known  by  the  false  title  of  ''Conped- 
^MiATE  States  of  America."  It  was  a  false  title,,  because  no  States,  as 
States^  were  parties  to  the  unholy  league.  The  "  government,"  so  called, 
was  composed  only  of  a  ImncI  of  confederated  traitors,  who  had  usurped  the 
powers  and  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  who  constitute  the  State, 
and  were  about  to  make  war  upon  the  Republic  to  the  hurt  of  that  )>eople. 

The  Provisional  Constitution  declared  that  the  Convention  at  Montgomery 

vas  a  "Congress,"  vested  with  all  the  legislative  powers  of  that  of  the  United 

States.     It  provided  that  the  Provisional  President  should  hold  his  office  for 

one  year,  unless  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  government; 

that    each  State  should  be  a  judicial  district,  and  that  the  several  district 

judges  should  compose  the  supreme  court  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  the  word 

"Confederacy"  should  be  substituted  for  "Union,"  as  used  in  the  National 

Constitution  ;  that  the  President  might  veto  a  separate  appropriation  without 

Meeting  a  whole  bill;  that    the  African   Slave-trade  should  be  prohibited; 

^"^t  the  Congress  should  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 

from  any  State  not  a  member  of  the  Confederacy;*  that  all  appropriations 

should  be  made  upon  demands  of  the  President  or  heads  of  departments; 

•"^nd   that  members  of  the  Congress  might  hold  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 

iin<)^f  the  Provisional  Government.     No  mention  was  made  of  taxes^,  excepting 

^noBc  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  for  revenue ;  nor  the  keeping  of  troops  and  ships 

^^  '^^ar  by  the  States ;  nor  for  any  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  it  being  only 

'^.''^^^isional.     The  word  "  slave "  was  used  where,  in  the  National  Constitu- 

.^^•1^  it  is  avoided.      The   Provisional   Govemment  was   required  to   take 

J^^^^ediate  steps  for  a  settlement  of  all  matters  concerning  property,  between 

^^      United  States  arid  the   "  Confederacy."      All  legislative  powers  were 

.  ^^^^  in  the  "Congress"  then  assembled,  until  otherwise  ordained.     Only 

p,    ^he  above-named  features  did  the  Provisional  Constitution  adopted  by  the 

^^  >rention  differ  essentially  from  the  National  Constitution. 

^Notwithstanding  the  Provisional  Constitution  received   the    unanimous 
^  of  the  Convention,  it  did  not  satisfy  all  the   members.     The   violent 


vot 


t^  Tbe  orijdnal  draft  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  is  in  the  handwritintr  (»f  Mr.  Meinmlnger.     It  is  amonf 

'^^'chlvtrs  of  tlie  ••  Confederate  Ooverninent,**  at  Washington  City. 
^^  This  woiild  bear  most  injariouslj*  up<in  Virginia,  whose  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  slaves  to  the 

,».^^P**n  planters  now  included  in  the  **  Confederacy/'  was  counted  by  milH«>na  of  dollars.    This  prohibition  was 
^*^l*ited  to  make  Virginia  hasten  to  Join  the  Southern  league  against  the  Republic.    See  page  M. 
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Khett  fulminated  .anathemas  against  it  through  the  Charleston  Mercur 
especially  on  account  of  its  tariff  clause,  the  prohibition  of  the  Africf 
Slave-trade,  an<l  the  adoption  of  the  three-fitlhs  rule  of  i^presentation  f 
slaves,  in  the  National  Constitution.*  '*  Let  your  people,''  he  said,  **  prepu: 
their  minds  for  a  failure  in  the.  future  permanent  Southern  Constitution,  ft 
South  Carolina  is  about  to  be  saddled  with  almost  every  gnevance,  exoe] 
Abolition,  for  which  she  long  struggled,  and  has  just  withdrawn  from  tl 
United  States  Government.  Surely  McDuffie  lived  in  vain,  and  Calhot 
taught  for  naught,  if  we  arc  again  to  be  plundered,  and  our  commen 
crippled,  destroyed  by  tariflfe— even  disciiminating  tariffs.  Yet  this  is  tl 
inevitable  prospect.  The  fruit  of  the  labors  of  thirty  odd  long  years,  : 
strife  and  bitterness,  is  about  to  slip  through  our  fingers."  Of  the  thre 
fifths  rule,  he  said : — *'  It  most  unfairly  dwarfs  the  power  of  some  of  tl 
States  in  any  Federal  representation."  He  called  that  rule,  which  was  real! 
a  compromise  in  favor  of  the  slaveholders,  "one  of  the  many  Yanki 
swindles  put  upon  us,  in  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution."  As  tl 
slave  population  of  South  Carolina  was  the  majority,  he  complained  th: 
two-fifths  or  more  of  the  people  were  unrepresented.  "  South  Carolina,''  1 
said,  "  is  small  enough  without  again  flinging  away  what  legitimate  pow< 
she  possesses.  That  power  is  in  her  daises — socially,  politically,  econom 
callyy  He  complained  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Slave-trade.  "  A  stigma 
he  said,  "  is  tlius  broadly  stamped  upon  the  whole  institution,  before  tl 
whole  world,  and  sealed  by  ourselves.     It  is  an  infamous  slur  upon  the  wlio 

institution — ^the  lives  and  the  proper! 
of  every  slaveholder  in  the  land. 
Rhett  and  his  fellows  were  restii 
in  view  of  the  restraints  to  which  tl 
*'  sovereignty"  of  South  Carolina  woul 
be  subjected  as  a  member  of  a  Coi 
federacy,  and  seemed  inclined,  at  or 
time,  to  reject  all  leagues,  and  ha\ 
their  "  gallant  State  "  stand  alone  as  a 
independent  nation.' 

On  the  sixth  day  of  Xh 
'^^'J^r^^'  session,*  the  President  o 
the  Convention  and  all  o 
the  members  took  the  oath  of  allegianc 
to  the  Provisional  Constitution,  and  i 
noon  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  throw 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  tlie  election  of  a  Pres 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  '*  Confederacy."  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mii 
sissippi,  received  six  votes  (the  whole  number)  for  President,  and  Alexande 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  the  same  number,  for  Vice-President.  Th 
announcement  of  the  result  was  received  with  the  most  vehement  applaus 


JErPEBflON    DAVIB. 


*  See  third  clause.  Rccrmd  section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitution. 

*  The  arrogance  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians  was  sometimes  cently  rebuked  by  their  frieitd*.  Tl 
MohiJt  Mercury,  at  this  time,  said :— "They  will  have  to  learn  to  be  a  little  more  eonforminf;  to  the  oplnioi 
of  others,  before  they  can  exi>ect  to  associate  comfortably  with  even  the  Cotton  States,  under  a  f««Jenti^ 
Government** 
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by    the  vast  ranltitude  that  thronged  the  building,  inside  and  out;  and  -a 
salate  of  one  hundred  guns,  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  immediately  given. 
That    evening,   Stephens   was  serenaded.     He  made   a  brief  speech  to  the 
crowd,  in  which   he   spoke  of  the  new  government  as  one  which,  while  it 
surrendered  none  of  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  would  secure  them 
more  perfectly.     He  pre<licted  for  the  "Confederacy"  a  glorious  cnreer,  if  it 
should   be   supported   by   "  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and   patriotism  oC  the 
people."     With  institutions,  he  said,  so  far  as  regarded  their  organic  and 
social  policy,  "  in  strict  cimformity  to  nature  and  the  Inws   of  the   Creator, 
^^h  ether  read  in  the  Book  of  Inspiration  or  the  great  Book  of  Manifesta- 
tions aronnd  us,  we  have  all  the  natural  elements  essential  to  attainment  in 
tho  highest  degree  of  power  and  glory.     These  institutions  have  boen  much 
assailed,  and  it  is  our  mission  to  vindicate  the  groat  truth  on  which  they 
r^st,  and  with  them   exhibit   the   highest   type   of  civilization  which   it  is 
possible  for  human  society   to  reach."      He  was   followed   by  Keitt,  and 
Oh^nut,   and  Conrad,  who   all   made   predictions  of  the   future   grandeur 
of*   the  nation  they  were  then  attempting  to  create. 

On  the  following  day,  Stephens  formally  accepted  the  office  to  which  he 
Ha^  been  chosen,  and  made  a  si>eech  to  the  Convention,  acknowledging  with 
gT*'atitude  the  expression  of  their  confidence  in  calling  him  to  that  high  station. 
Ko  was  in  an  embarrassing  position.  His  Union  si)eeches  in  November  and 
January*  were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  his  present  attitude 
lii^eded  explanation.  He  thought  it  prudent  not  to  attempt  any  explanation, 
a«i<i  simply  remarked  :  "  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  it  may  be  deemed 
<liiestionable  if  any  good  citizen  can  refuse  to  discharge  any  duty  which 
majr  be  assigned  him  by  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need."  At  Milledge- 
'^llc,  in  November,*  Mr.  Stephens's  vision  of  his  "  country  "  embraced  the 
'W^hole  Republic,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  the  region 
of*  ice  to  the  region  of  peri)etual  bloom,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
tliirty  millions.  At  Montgomery,  in  February — sixty  days  later — he  saw 
^*s  '"country"  dwarfed  to  the  insignificant  area  of  six  Cotton-producing 
^^•sites  on  the  coast,  with  a  population  of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand, 
**^^rly  one-half  of  whom  were  bond-slaves,  and  a  seventh  (Texas)  just  marcli- 
^^S"  up  to  join  the  sad  assemblage  of  recusants. 

After  the  election  of  Davis  and  Stephens,  the  Convention  directed  its 
^'^ airman' to  appoint  Committees  on  Foreign  lielations.  Postal  Affairs,  Finance, 
^  *^mmerc€,  Military  and  Naval  AfHiirs,  Judiciary,  Patents  and  Copy-rights,^ 
'^i^ci  Printing.*    All  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  not  incompatible  with 


•  S«e  pages  54  to  57,  inclusive.  ^  See  i»a^e  64. 

■^^-        ^  The  first  application  to  tbo  "  Confedoratx*  O  jvcrnment"  for  a  patent  was  nuuio  on  the  1 6th  of  February, 
li^^i*^*Tl  J.  2J1  Waldron,  of  Georgia,  asked  leave  to  file  a  caveat  and  drawings,  settlnsr  forth  an  improvement  h«» 
^   vjiade  in  railroad  switches. 

"*  The  most  Important  committees  were  constructed  as  follows : — 
-foreign  4^<ifr«.— Messrs.  Khett,  Nisbett,  Perkin^  Walker,  and  Keitt. 
finance. — Messrs.  Toombs,  Barnwell,  Kenner,  Barry,  and  McIJae, 
Omnmercial  ^jf.rfrw.— Messrs.  Memmingcr,  Crawford.  Martin,  Curry,  and  De  Clouot. 
.  ^iTiMfMrtary.— Messrs.  Clayton,  Withers,  Hale,  T.  K.  (^obb,  and  Harris. 
-^apal  AJ^airti.—^eMn.  Conrad,  Chesnut,  Smith,  Wrljrht,  and  Owens. 
-3///ttf»ry '4^ »>«.— Messrs.  Bartow,  Miles,  Sparrow,  Keenan,  and  Anderson. 
^^attal  4ifl^r<r«.— Chilton,  Hill,  Boyco,  Harrison,  an<l  Curry. 
1^^         Xfr.  BnMikc,  of  Mississippi,  was  raado  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  Copyrights— an  almoet 
^^flsofflce. 
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the  new  order  of  things,  were  continued  in  force,  temporarily.    The  Finam  ^ 
Committee,  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the  conspirators  to  t^ 
people   and  to  foreign    governments  to  the   contrary,   were  instructed 
report  a  tariff  bill ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  Coustituti- 
of  Permanent  Government  for  the   ''  Confederacy."     The  committee  ec 
listed  of  twelve,  or  two  from  each  State ;  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  \mm 
the  presence  of  the  President  elect  to  make  perfect  that  powerful  legislatL- 
and  executive  engine,  of  which  Davis  became  chief  manager,  that  waged-_ 
desolating  war  for  four  years  against  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

While  the  Committee  had  the  matter  of  a  permanent  government  unc 
consideration,  the  Convention  discussed  the  important  subject  of  a  natioi 
flag,  during  which  much  warnith  of  feeling  was  exhibited.     Several  mod 
had  been  offered.     Two  of  these  were  presented  by  Mr.  Memminger. 
of  them  was  from  some  young  women  of  Charleston,  and  was  composed  <^  :^^a 
blue  cross  on  a  red  field,  with  seven  stars ;  the  other  was  from  a  gentlen^^^  snn 
of  the  same  city.     It  was  a  cross  with  fifteen  stars.     On  presenting  th^^^-aTi, 
Mr.  Memminger  said  : — 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  Union,  no  doubt,  was  suggested  to  "^Tie 
imagination  of  the  young  ladies  by  the  beauteous  constellation  of  ^^lie 
Southern  cross,  which  the  Great  Creator  has  placed  in  the  Southern  heav^Esiis, 
by  way  of  cojnpensation  for  the  glorious  constellation  at  the  north  p  ^ole. 
The  imagination  of  the  young  ladies  was,  no  doubt,  insf tired  by  the  gec^^us 
of  Dante  and  the  scientific  skill  of  Humboldt.  But,  Sir,  I  have  no  d<^  -wMht 
that  there  was  another  idea  associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  yo'^LJing 
ladies — a  religious  one — and  although  we  have  not  seen  in  the  heavens  tbe 
'  In  hoc  Slfjno  vitwes^^  written  upon  the  Labarum  of  Constantine,  yet  ^1*® 
same  sign  has  been  manifested  to  us  upon  the  tablets  of  the  earth ;  ^^ 
we  all  know  that  it  has  been  by  the  aid  of  revealed  religion  we  \m  ^3L^'^ 
achieved  over  fanaticism  the  victory  which  we  this  day  witness;  and  i'^^'  ^^ 
becoming,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  debt  of  the  South  to  the  Cross  8houl<3-  ^^ 
thus  recognized.  1  have  also,  Mr.  President,  another  conimission  fror*^  ^ 
gentleman  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  who  offers  anot^**'" 
model,  which  embraces  the  same  idea  of  a  cross,  but  upon  a  different  grors-*^ 
The  gentlenian  who  offers  this  model  appears  to  be  more  hopeful  than  "C^^^ 
young  ladie-^.  They  offer  one  with  seven  stars — six  for  the  States  alre^*^-^^ 
represented  in  this  Congress,  and  the  seventh  for  Texas,  whose  deputies  "^^^ 
hope  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  join  us.  He  offers  a  flag  which  embr»r<-''^^ 
the  whole  fifteen  States.  God  grant  that  his  hope  may  be  realized,  and  tl*-^^ 
we  may  soon  welcome  their  stars  to  the  glorious  constellation  of  cp  '•^^ 
Southern  Confederacy." 

These  remarks  were  highly  applautled,  and  a  committee,  consisting    ^^ 
one  delegate  from  each  State,  was  appointed  to  report  upon  a  device  Xot^     * 
national  flag  and  seal.'     31  r.  Hrooke,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution      ^^ 
instruct  the  Committee  to  rep.)rt  a  design  for  a  flag  as  similar  as  posai^^^^^" 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  making    only  such  changes   as  shoidd  g^^^^ 
them  distinction.     In  his  speech  he  talked  with  the  fervor  of  a  patriot 


-of 


the  associations  which  clustered  around  the  old  ensign — associations  wb^  ^^ 


'  The  Committ»»c  consisto<l  of  Mossrs.  Shorter,  Morton,  Bartow,  Sparrow,  narria,  and  Milea. 
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oonld  never  be  ef^ced.     "Sir,"  he  said,  "  let  us  preserve  it  as  far  as  we  can, 
XfCt  us  continue  to  hallow  it  in  our  memory,  and  still  pray  that — 

'*  *  Long  may  It  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  five  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'  " 

His  eulogy  of  the  old  flag,  which  the  leading  traitors  now  affected  to 
despise,  was  so  full  of  Union  sentiment  that  it  was  regarded  as  almost 
treasonable,  and  Brooke  was  severely  rebuked.  William  Porcher  Miles,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  protested  against  the  reso- 
lution and  the  utterances  of  the  mover.  He  gloried  more  a  thousand  times 
in  the  Palmetto  flag  of  his  State.  He  had  regarded,  "  from  his  youth,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  emblem  of  oppression  and  tyranny.^'  This  bold 
conspirator  was  so  warmly  applauded,  that  menaced  Brooke,  "  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  friend,"  withdrew  his  motion. 

W.  W.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
N'ational  Congress  for  seven  years,  presented  a  model  for  a  flag,  which  he 
had  received,  with  a  letter,  from  a  woman  of  his  State  (Mrs.  C.  Ladd,  of 
Winnsboro'),  who  described  it  as  "  tri-colored,  with  a  red  union,  seven  stars, 
•nd  the  crescent  moon."  She  offered  her  three  boys  to  her  "  country  ;"  and 
suggested  "Washington  Republic"  as  the  name  of  the  new  nation.*  In 
presenting  the  flag  and  letter,  Boyce  indulged  in  the  usual  turgid  oratory  of 
hLs  class,  saying: — "I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  her  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  full  of  authentic  fire.  It  is  worthy  of  Rome  in  her  best  days, 
*nd  might  well  have  been  read  in  the  Roman  Senate  on  that  disastrous 
^y  when  the  victorious  banner  of  the  great  Carthaginian  was  visible  from 
Mont  Aventine.  And  I  may  add,  Sir,  that  as  long  as  our  women  are  im- 
pelled by  these  sublime  sentiments,  and  our  mountains  yield  the  metals  out 
of  which  weapons  are  forged,  the  lustrous  stars  of  our  unyielding  Confederacy 
^>ll  never  pale  their  glorious  fires,  though  baffled  oppression  may  threaten 
^^th  its  impotent  sword,  or,  more  dangerous  still,  seek  to  beguile  with 
^^  siren  soujg:  of  conciliation." 

Chilton,  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  others,  also  presented  devices  for  flags.* 
^^ey  were  sent  in  almost  daily  from  various  parts  of  the  Cotton-growing 
^^^tes,  a  great  many  of  thrm  showing  attachment  to  the  old  banner,  yet 
^^^companied  by  the  most  fervid  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  "Southern 
paog^  "3  The  Committee  finally  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject, 
*^  which  they  confessed  that  they  ilid  not  share  in  the  sentiment  of  attach- 
''^©nt  to  the  "  Stars  and  Strif)es "  too  often  repeated  in  communications. 


^^'  Many  mcnibers  likeU  the  sutr^estion;  bnt  the  more  nulical  men,  like  Hhett  and  Toombu,  opposed  it 

I/'****^!^  because  it  might  have  snch  slruns:  association*  with  the  old  Government  as  to  cause  a  <le»ire  tor 

p^*'*ii«tmction."   So  powerfiil  became  the  feeling  in  thw  Convention  In  favor  of  the  name  of "  Washinsrton 

P^ibUc,"  that  It  was  voted  down  by  only  one  majority. 

*  TVo  young  women.  Rebecca  C.  Ferguson  and  Mollie  A.  D.  Sinclair,  in  the  Art  Department  of  the  "  Tus- 

]T*^  Female  C/ollege,"  sent  in  seven  designs.     In  their  accompanying  letter  they  said,  that  ^amidst  nil  their 

J^"^  at  orlirlnality,  there  ever  danced  before  them  visions  of  the  star-gemmed  flag,  with  its  parti-colored 

JT^lKra^  that  floated  so  proudly  over  the  late  United  States.  .  .  .  I^t  us  snatch  from  the  eairle  of  the  cliff  our 

^**  of  Independence,  and  cull  from  the  earth  diamonds,  and  gems  from  the  heavens,  to  deck  the  flag  of  the 

^'^^hern  Confederacy.    With  C<itton  for  King,  there  are  s*^v«'n  States  bound  by  a  chain  of  sisU'rIy  love  that 

I    "  ^rengthen  by  time,  as  onwanl,  right  onwanl,  they  move  up  the  glorious  path  of  Southern  independence.** 

^  ^^e  seven  devices  offered,  the  princiyial  members  were  an  eagle,  stars,  and  a  cotton -bale.     These  devices 

***  presented  with  highly  commendatory  words  by  Mr.  Chilton,  of  Alabama. 

*  These  drawings  are  among  the  archives  of  the  **  CoDft^lerate  Ooveramejit,*^  at  Washington  City. 
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They  thought  the^e  was  no  propriety  in  retaining  the  emblems  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  become  so  oppressive  and  injurious  to  their  interests  as  to 
require  a  separation  from  it.  Yet  they  did  pay  deference  to  that  sentiment  in 
others,  by  recommending  a  flag  that  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  one 
they  were  deserting.  It  was  to  consist  of  ''  a  red  field  with  a  white  space 
extending  horizontally  through  the  center,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third 
the  width  of  the  flag" — in  other  words,  three 
stripes,  two  of  them  red,  and  one  white :  the 
union,  blue,  extending  down  through  the  whiU 
space,  and  stopping  at  the  lower  red  space.  In 
the  center  of  the  union  a  circle  of  white  stars, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  States  of  th< 
"  Confederacy."  This  was  the  flag  under  which  Xht 
maddened  hosts  of  that  "  Confederacy "  rushed  t( 
TiiK  coNspiuATOBs*  KLA*..  hattlc,  at  thc  begiuuing  of  the  war  that  ensued 
It  was  first  displayed  in  public  on  the  4th  of 
March,  when  it  was  unfurled  over  the  State  House  at  Montgomery. 

The  first  assumption  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  was  oi 

the  12th,*  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  new  Government  shoulc 

*  *^is6i**^'    ^^^®  under  its  charge  all  questions  and  difliculties  then  existing 

"  between  the  Sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy  and  the  Gov 

ernment  of  the  United  States,"  relating  to  the  occupation  of  forts,  arsenals 

navy  yards,  and  other  public  establishments.     The  President  of  the  Conven 

tion  was  requested  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Governors  of  th< 

several  States.    This  was  extremely  oflV^nsive  to  the  South  Carolinians.    Tbej 

saw  in  it  dark  visions  of  the  passing  awayof  the  "sovereignty"  of  their  State 

That  Commonwealth,  so  lately  proclaimed  a  "  nation,"  was  thereby  shorn  ol 

its  greatness,  and  placed  on  a  common  level  with  "sister  States."    The  Mer 

eiiry,   speaking   for   the  Hotspurs  of  the  coast  region,    at    once  preachec 

rebellion   against  the  usurpers   at   Montgomery.      It   declared 

that  Fort  Sumter  belonged  to  South  Carolina  alone.      It  was  th< 

pet  victim  of  the  Palmettoese,  and  no  other  wolf  should  seize  it.      "  Afte 

two  eflbrts,"   said  the  Mercury ^  "  to  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  For 

Sumter,  and  a  submission,  for  two  months,  to  the  insolent  military  dominn 

tion  in  our  bay  of  a  handful  of  men,  tlie  honor  of  the  State  requires  tha 

no  further  intervention^  from  any  quarter^  sJiould  he  tolerated^  and  that  thi 

fort  should  be  taken,  and  taken  by  South  Carolina  alone.     By  any  othe 

course,  it  appears  to  us,  unless  all  the  positions  of  the  Governor  are  false,  th 

State  must  be  disgraced?'*     The  South  Carolinians  were  pacified  by  promise: 

and,  as  we  shall  observe,  were  gratified  in  their  belligerent  desires. 

On  the  13th,  John  Gregg,  one  of  the  delegat<»s  from  Texas,  appeared*  an 
took  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  although  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  adopte 
in  that  State  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  people,  according  to  legal  requin 
ment.  The  rest  of  the  delegation  were  on  their  ^vay.  In  this  act,  as  in  a 
others,  the  conspirators  utterly  disregarded  the  will  of  the  people.  On  tl^ 
same  day,  the  Convention  commenced  preparations  for  war,  by  instruct  in 


'  The  delegation  wo8  comiwscd  of  I»ui8  T.  Wlpfali,  J,  II.  rcjgan,  J.  Ilctnphill,  T.  N.  Wnnl»  John  On»| 
W.  8.  Ohihain.  mid  W.  B.  Ochiltree. 
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the  ^military  and  Naval  Committees  to  report  plans  for  the  organization  of 
an  army  and  navy,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  officers  in  each  service  who 
had  deserted  their  flag  and  were  seeking  employment  from  the  Confederates 
at  UdEontgomery. 

I^reparations   were   now*  made  for  the  reception  and  inanguration  of 
Davis.    He  was   at  his  home  near  Vicksbnrg  when  apprised  of 
his    election,  and  he  hastened  to  Montgomery  on  the  circuitous  *  ^isel^^^ 
railway  route  by  the  way  of  Jackson,  Grand  Junction,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  West  Point.     His  journey  was  a  continuous  ovation.     He  made 
twenty-five  speeches  on  the  way,  all  breathing  treason  to  the  Government 
by   ^w^hose  bounty  he  had  been  educated  and  fed,  and  whose  laws  he  had 
frequently  sworn  to  uphold.     A  committee  of  the  Convention  and  the  public 
«itliorities  of  Montgomery  met  him  eight  miles  from  the  city.* 
At  Opelika,  two  companies  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  joined  the     ^     ^^ 
escort.     He  reached  his  destination  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  where  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.     Cannon  thundered  a  welcome,  and 
tJie  sliouts  of  a  vast  multitude  filled  his  ears.     At  the  railway  station  he  was 
formally  received,  and  n]ade  a  speech,  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  then 
posi-tion  of  the  South,  and  said  the  time  for  compromises  had  passed.     "  We 
^'^  now  determined,"  he  said,  "  to  maintain  our  position,  and  make  cM  who 
^^Pf>ose  us  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel.^'*     He  had  no 
doubts  of  the  result,  if  coercion  should  be  persisted  in.     **  We  will  maintain 
our  rights  and  our  government,"  he  said,  "  at  all  hazards.     We  ask  nothing ; 
^^  ^Want  nothing  ;  and  will  have  no  complications.     If  the  other  States  join 
onr    Confederacy,  they  can  freely  come  in   on  our  terms.     Our  separation 
""^ixi.  the  old  Union  is  complete,  and  no  compromise,  no  reconstruction  can 
^0"«^  be  entertained." 

I)avis  was  conducted  from  the  station  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  where  a 
*^^ge  crowd,  many  of  them  women,  awaited  his  arrival  He  made  a  speech 
^""^^^xu  the  balcony  or  gallery  to  the  assembled  populace,  while  on  each  side 
^*  him  stood  a  negro,  with  a  candle,  that  the  people  might  see  his  face.  He 
*^  <iressed  them  as  "  Brethren  of  the  Confederated  States  of  Amt'rica,"  He 
®^ pressed  undoubting  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  revolution  they  had 
J^^st  inaugurated.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  at  home,  for  they  were  united 
^®  one  people ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  abroad,  for  if  war  should 
^^^*iie,  their  valor  would  be  sufficient  for  any  occasion. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  took  place,  at  noon  on  the  18th,*  upon  a  plat- 
f^nn  erected  in  front  of  the  portico  of  the  State  House.  Davis 
*^^  Stephens,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manly,  riding  in  an  open  *  *  '""^* 
"Sirouche,  and  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  State  officials  and  citizens, 
ttioved  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  Capitol,  while  cannon  were  thunder 
"^S"-  The  eminence  on  which  the  Capitol  stands  was  crowded  at  an  early 
J^^^r.  It  is  said  that  so  grand  a  S])ectacle  had  not  been  seen  in  the  Slave- 
Aat>o^  States  since  the  ovation  given  in  New  Orleans  to, the  victorious  General 
•^^<ikfion,  in  January,  1815. 

A.t  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Manly,  Davis  com- 

^™^^^iced  pronouncing  his  Inaugural  Address.      He  defended   the   right  of 

®^^^88ion ;  and  he  declared  that,  "  moved  by  no  interest  or  passion  to  inrade 

^*^^  rights  of  others,  and  anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with  the 

Vol.  T.— 17  ' 
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nations,"  if  they  could  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  they  might  at  least  63 
that  posterity  would  acquit  them  of  having  needlessly  engaged  i 
"Doubly  justified,"  he  said,  "by  the  absence  of  wrong  on  their  part,  an 
wnnton  aggression  on  the  part  of  others,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  sue 
The  world  must  have  their  "agricultural  productions"  (meaning  cot 
and  mutual  interest  would  invite  good-will  and  kind  offices,  especially 
the  manufacturing  and  navigating  States  of  the  Union.  "  If,  however 
said,  "  passion  or  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud  the  judgment  or  inflam 
ambition  of  those  States,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency, 
maintain,  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  that  position  which  we 
assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  He  declared  that  they 
separated  from  the  old  Union  from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice.  Hs 
done  so,  they  must  prepare  to  stand  alone;  and  he  recommended 
immediate  organization  of  an  army  and  navy.  He  suggested  private^ 
or  piracy  as  an  aim  of  strength  for  them.  "  Besides  the  ordinary  remec 
he  said,  "  the  well-known  resources  for  retaliation  upon  the  commerce  < 
enemy  will  remain  to  us."  He  closed  by  invoking  the  protection  o 
Almighty,  while  they  should  be  performing  the  work  of  destroying 
noble  fabric  of  free  institutions  erected  by  the  fathers.  At  the  close  o 
address,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Davis  by  Howell  Cobl 
President  of  the  Convention. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  inauguration,  Davis,  in  imitation  of  the  cu 

at  the  National  Ca 
held  a  levee  at  E 
Hall ;  and  Montgo 
was  brilliantly  lighte 
by  bonfires  and  illm 
tions.  A  spacious  mai 
was  soon  afterward 
vided  for  Davis  an< 
family,  and  it  becam< 
tinguished  as  the  "V 
House  of  the  Soul 
Confederacy."* 

Davis  chose, 
among  the  most  a 
of  his  fellow-conspira 
fitting  agents  to  i 
him  in  his  nefarious  i; 
and  ostentatiously  1 
them  in  imitation  of  the  National  Government.  He  called  Robert  To< 
to  act  as  "  Secretary  of  State ;"  Charles  G.  Memminger,  as  "  Secretar 
the  Treasury;"  Le  Roy  Pope  Walker,  as  "Secretary  of  War;"  Stephe 
Mallory,  as  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and  John  II.  Reagan,  as  ''  Postnu 
General."  Afterward,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  appointed  to  be  "  Atto: 
General."    William  M.  Browne,  late  editor  of  the  Washing/ton  Constitu 


wurri  nousB"  at  moxtoomebt. 


»  The  official  residence  of  the  Presi<lent  of  the  United  Sutea,  at  Washington  City,  being  white,  has 
been  better  known  by  the  title  of  "The  White  House"  than  by  any  other. 
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PV«sident  Buchanan's  official  organ,  was  appointed  "  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stat^e,^  and  Philip  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  "  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury."     He   offered  John  Slid  ell  a  seat   in   his  "  cabinet,"  but  that  con- 
spirator preferred  a  safer  sphere  of  action, 
as  Tninister  to  some  foreign  court.     He  was 
gratified  ;   and  Davis's  leading  associates  in 
crime  were  all  soon  supplied  with  places  of 
bonor  and  profit. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  about  fifty-four  years 

or  age  at  the  time  we  are  considering.     His 

Person  was  sinewy  and  light,  a  little  above 

"t^^  middle  hight,  and  erect  in  posture.     His 

features  were  regular  and  well-de5ned ;  his 

*^^<^^  was  thin  and  much  wrinkled ;  one  eye 

^^^«  sightless,  and  the  other  was  dark  and 

P^^r^cing.     He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  and 

^^3^  taken  to  reside  in  Mississippi  in  early 

*>05rliood.     He  was  educated  at  the  Military  '^"'^  "•  "^°^'^- 

-A.<5o^deray  at  West  Point,  on   the   Hudson 

-*^*^'"€r;   served  under  his  father-in-law,  General  Taylor,  in   the  war  with 

^^^xico;    occupied  a  seat  in  the  National  Senate,  and   was  a  member  of 

*^*"^sident  Pierce's  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  War.     He  was  a  man  of  much 

^"ility,  and  considerable  refinement  of  manner  when  in  good  society.     As 

^    I>olitician,  he  was  utterly  unscrupulous.     In  public  life,  he  was  untruth- 

*^1    and  treacherous.     He  was  not  a  statesman,  nor  a  high-toned  partisan. 

*^^  ^as  calm,  audacious,  reticent,  polished,  cold,  sagacious,  rich  in  experi- 

^^o^  of   State   affairs,   possessed   of   great   concentration    of    purpose,   an 

**^periou8  will,  abounding  pride,  and  remarkable  executive  ability.     He  was  a 

•^lentless  foe,  and  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  leader  in  the  commission  of  a 

^*^nae  greater  in  magnitude  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  lieutenant  of  the  chief  of  the  conspirators, 

^^s  a  few  years  the  jimior  of  Davis,  having  been  born  in  Georgia  in  1812. 

^^  liad  climbed  to  distinction  from  obscurity  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius. 

^^leness  had  kept  his  frame  weak  from  boyhood,  and  he  never  weighed  a 

^^dred  pounds  avoirdupois.     His  voice  was  effeminate,  yet,  when  it  was 

^^4  in  glowing  oratory,  of  which  he  was  often  a  charming  master,  it  became, 

.  .  ^imes,  quite  sonorous.     He  was  for  several  years  an  able  representative  of 

*^  State  in  the  National  Congress.     More  conservative  and  honest,  and  less 

^I'ageous  than  Davis,  he  performed  a  comparatively  passive  part  in  the 

^''^^t  drama  of  crime  in  which  he  was  an  actor.     Three  of  the  members  of 

.    '^vis's  privy  council,  namely,  Toombs,  Mallory,  and  Benjamin,  had  lately 

^*^  their  seats  in  the  National  Senate.     Their  previous  career  we  shall  here- 

r^^r  consider.     Memminger  was  a  man  of  fine  culture,  and  eminent  as  a 

^^^er.     So  also  was  Walker,  whose   social   and   professional  position  in 

*^^^hem  Alabama  was  inferior  to  but  few.     Reagan  was  a  lawyer  of  ability, 

^4  was  a  judge  in  Texas  when  he  rebelled  against  his  Government. 

The  Confederates,  having  assumed  for  their  league  a  national  character, 
^^  once  presented  their  claims  to  recognition  as  such  by  the  powers  of  the 
^arth.     They  sent  commissioners  to  £urope  to  secure  formal  recognition  by, 
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and  make  commercial  arrangements  with,  the  leading  govemmente 
These  Commissioners  were  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama ;  P.  A.  I 
Louisiana ;  A.  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia ;  and  T.  Butler  King,  of  G 
Yancey  was  to  operate  in  England,  Rost  in  France,  and  Mann  in  Hollt 
Belgium.  King  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  roving  commission, 
had  more  real  ability  and  force  of  character  than  either  of  the  othei 
was  not  a  statesman,  but  a  demagogue,  and  lacked  almost  every  requi 
a  diplomatist  He  could  fill  with  wild  passion  an  excitable  populace  a 
but  he  utterly  failed  to  impress  the  more  sober  English  mind  with  a  s 
his  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Rost  was  a  Frenchman,  wl 
grated  to  Louisiana  in  early  life,  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  and 
reached  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Ma 
a  dull  statistician  of  very  moderate  ability ;  and  King  was  an  ex 
farmer  arid  slaveholder.  These  men  so  fitly  represented  their  bad  c 
Europe,  that  confidence  in  the  justice  or  the  ultimate  success  of  tha 
was  speedily  so  impaired,  that  they  went  wnndeiing  about,  seeking 
for  willing  listeners  among  men  of  character  in  diplomatic  circlei 
finally,  they  abandoned  their  missions  in  disgust,  to  the  relief  of  sta 
who  were  wearied  with  their  importunities  and  offended  by  their  dup] 
Mr.  Stephens  assumed  the  office  of  expounder  of  the  principle 
which  the  new  government  was  founded  and  was  to  be  establishe 
made  the  occasion  of  a  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Sa\ 
*  ^186?  *^'  Georgia,*  the  opportunity  for  giving  that  exposition  to  the 
He  declared  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  ^ 
Slavery  existing  in  the  United  States ;  and  said  that  Jefierson,  in  his  fc 
had  anticipated  this  as  the  ''rock  on  which  the  Union  would  split 
doubted  whether  Jefferson  understood  the  truth  on  which  that  rock 
He,  and  "  most  of  the  leaders  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  < 
tution,"  entertained  the  erroneous  idea  that  "the  enslavement  of  the  j. 
was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that  it  was  wrong  in  pH 
socially,  morally,  and  politically."  They  erroneously  believed  "t 
the  order  of  Providence  the  institution  would  be  evanescent  an< 
away."  That,  he  said,  was  "  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  fathers, 
rested  upon  the  false  assumption  put  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Ind 
ence,  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  * 

"Our  new  government,"  said  the  Expounder,  "is  founded  uponc 
the  opposite  idea;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  up 
great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man  ;  that  Sla 
subordination  to  the  superior  race — is  his  natural  and  normal  con 
This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
upon  this  great  physical  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow 
process  of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departm* 
science.  It  has  been  so,  even  among  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perha] 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  withit 
day.     The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as  t 


*  This  wo»  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  extra-Judicial  opinion  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Taney,  who 
the  "prevailing  opinion  of  the  time "  was,  that  the  ncffroes  were  "  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rig) 
tk4  tchite  man  vhis  bound  to  rwpteC    See  his  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
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years  aga*  ...  In  the  conflict,  thus  far,  success  has  been,  on  our  side,  coin- 
plt^tc  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.    It  is 
upoj^  this^  as  I  have  stated^  our  actual  fabric  is  Jirn^y  planted ;  and  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of  this 
prir&ciple  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world."      After  reiter- 
ating the  assurance  that  Slaveby  was  the  special,  strong,  and  commend- 
able foundation  of  the  new  '*  government,"  he  blasphemously  used  the  sub- 
st&Kftce  of  the  words  which  the  Apostle  applied  to  Christ,  saying : — "  This 
stoxxe,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  '  is  become  the  chief  stone 
of    the  comer'  in  our  new  edifice." 

^y  these  frank  avowals  of  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  Confederacy,  that 

SL..A.VEBY  was  the  comer-stone  of  their  government,  so  called — that  it  was 

foanded  upon  the  principle  that  a  superior  race  has  a  divine  right  to  enslave 

ati.      inferior  race — that  its  ethics  were  those  of  the  savage,  who  insists  that 

*^  ^2^f  ight  makes  Right;"  and  the  explicit  avowal  of  the  chief  leader,  that  ^^all 

^w^li-CD  oppose  us  shall  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel,"*  man- 

^^ii^  <i  were  plainly  notified  that  an  outlaw  against  the  principles  of  Christianity, 

o^  CJivilization,  and  of  the  Age  was  abroad,  heavily  mailed  in  political  and 

®«><:5ial  prejudices,  brandishing  a  gleaming  dagger,  poison-tipped,  and  defying 

^^^     authority  of  God  and  Man.     How  that  outlaw  was  sheltered,  and  fed, 

-^'^^i   caressed,  and  strengthened,  until  more  than  half  a  million  of  precious 

^i'V^^s  had  been  sacrificed  by  his  "  steel,"  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 


*  Seo  note  on  |>a^e  8S^ 

'  Jefferson  Dayis's  speech  at  Montgomenr.    8ce  pasre  2A7. 


\ 
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FOLLY  OF  THE  OONSPIRATORa 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE   MONTOOMEBT   CONVENTION.— TREASON  OF   GENERAL  TWIGGS.— LINCOLN  A 
BUCHANAN  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 


HE  arroganoe  and  folly  of  the  conspirators,  especially  oi 
madmen  of  South  Carolina,  often  took  the  most  ludicrous  i 
and  expression.  They  were  so  intent  upon  obliterating  < 
trace  of  connection  with  the  "  Yankees,"  as  they  deris 
called  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  upon  shown 
the  world  that  South  Carolina  was  an  ^'  independent  nation,'' 

so  early  as  the  first  of  January,"  when  that  ^^nal 
« i8«i.       was  just  nine  days  old — ^a  "  nine  days'  wonder 

was  proposed  to  adopt  for  it  a  new  nystem  of 
time.*  Whether  it  was  to  be  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  'w 
calendar  the  year  began  in  March ;  or  of  the  French  Jacc 
whose  year  began  in  September,  and  had  five  sacred  days  c 
Sanacuhttidea;  or  of  the  Eastern  satrap 


"  Who  counted  his  yeare  from  the  hour  when  he  smote 
His  be«t  Mend  to  the  earth,  and  usurped  his  control; 
And  measured  liis  days  and  his  weeks  by  false  oaths. 
And  his  months  by  the  scars  of  blacls  crimes  on  his  soul," 

is  not  recorded.  Three  days  after  the  Montgomery  Convention  had  foi 
a  so-called  government,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Provisional  Constitution, 
the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  the  chief  standard-bearer  in  the  re 
one  of  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  said,  in  view  of  the  dreamed-of  p 
and  grandeur  of  the  new  Empire  : — "  The  South  mighty  under  the  new 
federacy,  treat  the  disorganized  and  demoralized  Northern  States  as  ii 
gentSy  and  deny  them  recognition.  But  if  peaceful  division  ensues. 
South,  after  taking  the  Federal  Capital  and  archives j  and  being  recogi 
by  all  foreign  powers  as  the  Government  de  /actOy  can,  if  they  see  pr< 
recognize  the  Northern  Confederacy  or  Confederacies,  and  enter  into  ti 
stipulations  with  them.  Were  this  not  done,  it  would  be  difficult  foi 
-Northern  States  to  take  a  place  among  nations,  and  their  flag  would  n< 
respected  or  recognized."* 


1  Charleston  Correspondence  of  the  AMoclated  Press,  January  1, 1861.     * 

'  Charleston  Courier,  Febraary  12, 1861.  Only  a  week  earlier  than  this  (February  5th),  the  htte  S 
Hammond,  one  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators,  in  a  letter  to  a  kinswoman  in  Schenectady,  New  Tor 
recommending  her  to  read  the  sermon  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Brooklyn,  named  Van  Dyke,  pre:ic 
the  9th  of  December,  1860,  for  proofs  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children  waa  no  sir 
**  We  dissolve  the  Union— and  it  is  forever  dissolved,  be  assured— to  get  clear  of  Yankee  meddlesomene 
Poritonical  bigotry.    I  say  this,  being  half  n  Yankee  and  half  a  Puritan.*^     His  father  was  a  New  E 
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ithstanding  this  arrogance  and  childish  folly  of  the  politicifl 
anding  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  leading  inaorgents  at  HonU 
ras  equally  proud  and  defiant,  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
d  laws  of  necessity,  and  make  a  compnmuBe  with  expediency.  It 
t  do  to  give  mortal  offense  to  Kentucky,  Tenoessee,  and  MiMonri, 
cting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Rirer ;'  so,  on  the  28d  of 
,  the  Convention  declared  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  navigation 
ream.  Money  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  govem- 
l  equip  and  feed  an  array ;  so,  abandoning  the  delightful  dreams  of 
,  which  was  to  bring  the  luxuries  of  the  world  to  their  doors,  they 
tariff  laws ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  an  export  duty  on 
staple  of  the  Oulf  States,  relying  upon  the  potential  arm  of  ^^  King 
for  support  in  the  measure.  ^^  I  apprehend,"  said  Howell  Cobb, 
osed  it,  '^  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  power  we  hold  in  our  hands, 
of  our  producing  that  staple  so  necessary  to  the  world.  I  doubt 
»ower  will  exert  an  influence  mistier  than  armies  or  navies.  We 
t  by  an  embargo  we  could  soon  place  not  only  the  United  States, 
of  the  European  powers,  under  the  necessity  of  electing  between 
cognition  of  our  independence  as  we  require,  or  domestic  convul- 
lome."  Such  were  the  shallow  condnsions  of  one  of  the  leading 
a  statesmen,"  of  whose  superior  wisdom  the  newspapers  in  the 
f  the  Oligarchy  were  always  boasting, 
onvention  authorized  Davis  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  yolun- 


twelve  months,  and 
7  fifteen  millions  of 
b  the  rate  of  eight 
,  interest  a  year, 
was  also  made  for 
ishment  of  a  small 
e  for  coast  defense, 
•e  passed  for  carry- 
K>stal    operations. — 


**ooirrBMntATB^ 

POflTAOB  STAXF. 


The  franking  privilege  was 
disallowed,  excepting  for  the 
Post-office  Department.  The 
rates  of  posti^  were  fixed, 
and  stamps  f<Nr  two,  five,  and 
ten  cents  were  soon  issued, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Jeffer 
son  Davis.  A  variety  of 
laws,  necessary  for  the  opera- 


legitimate  government,  were  made ;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  a 
b  Constitution  was  adopted.  Its  preamble  fully  recognized  the 
of  State  Supremacy,  and  was  in  the  following  words: — "We, 
e  of  the  Confederate  States,  aich  State  acting  in  its  sovereign 
>endent  character,  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  Federal  Gk)vem- 
ablish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  insure  the  blessings 


.  **  n>  absolve  you  by  thUT  be  oonttnaed,  **yhfm  alt  tks  Has  qf  Sla94ry^  and  tak4  upon 
lU  wppmed  nin  and  evil,  openly  h^ort  ike  varld,  and  4n  ike  Hghi  qf  Ood^*  With  a  siinllar 
len  of  tbo  great  Preacher  of  Klght«<»QaneM  cried :  **  Cmeliy  him  t  Graetiy  him  t  MU  btood  be  on 
r  children  r  In  the  jadgmenU  which  uptfedlljr  fell  apon  Um  preeamptuoai  Jew  and  the  SkTe- 
not  see  a  remarkable  **  hitttorlcal  parallel  f" 

irator  continued :— *'  Let  us  alone.  Let  me  tell  7011,  mj  6me  eonilii,  that  if  there  la  aoj  attempt 
part  of  the  North,  we  can  soundly  thrash  them  on  uj  field  oC  battle;  and  not  only  that,  we  «an 
r  t<i  Jean  Joques,  and  leave  them  to  manafe  that  We  know  ow  ■trenvth.  Why,  we  export 
Ired  tnillions  of  produces  which  the  world  eagerly  aaefci  and  eannot  do  without  A  atz  montha' 
exports  to  Europe  would  rcYolntioniie  erery  eziatiBg  goremment  there,  aa  well  at  at  the  North. 
The  North  exports  some  sixty  milliona,  im  oompetition  with  the  European  prodnoera.  Why 
bout  our  cuAtnm  for  nianufacturea,  and  oar  pradaoe  for  Its  eommeroe  and  ezefaangei,  it,  neltb«« 
the  poorest  portion  of  the  ciTillzed  worid.  To  that  It  has  eome  on  an  it^^UMuoA  abatnct  Me^*^— 
IT.  Hammond  to  Mrs.  F.  H.  Pratt,  pubUaktd  in  the  Albany  Statemman, 
164. 
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•  March  2S. 
1861. 


of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity — inyoking  the  favor  and  guidano 
of  Almighty  God  * — do  order  and  ordain  this  Constitution  for  the  Confedei 
ate  States  of  America.'' 

This  Constitution  was  that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  alterations  an< 
omissions  seen  in  the  Provisional  Constitution,*  and  others  made  by  th 
Committee.  It  prohibited  the  giving  of  boimties  from  the  Treasury,  or  th 
laying  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any  branch  of  industry.  I 
made  the  Post-office  Department  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  revenue  to  pa; 
its  expenses ;  it  attempted  to  prevent  fraudulent  legislation  by  prohibitin) 
the  introduction  of  more  than  one  subject  in  any  act ;  it  fixed  the  term  oi 
service  of  the  '^  President  and  Vice-President"  at  six  years,  and  made  th 
former  ineligible  to  re-election ;  it  provided  for  the  government  of  nei 
Territories,  and  prohibited  the  enactment  of  any  law  "  denying  or  impairin] 
the  right  of  property  in  negro  slaves."  There  were  several  provisions  fo 
securing  an  economical  expenditure  of  money.  The  delegates  from  Soutl 
Carolina  and  Florida  voted  against  the  clause  prohibiting  the  African  Slave 
trade. 

Davis  had  already  been  authorized  by  the  Convention*  to  assume  contro 
of  "  all  military  operations  between  the  Confederate  States,"  o 
any  of  them,  and  powers  foreign  to  them  ;  and  he  was  also  author 
ized  to  receive  from  them  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  ^^  acquirer 
irom  the  United  States."  At  the  raiddl* 
of  March,  it  recommended  the  several  State 
to  cede  to  the  "Confederate  States"  the  forte 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  public  estal 
lishments  within  their  respective  limits.  Thest 
recommendations  were  cheerfully  responded  ti 
by  all  except  the  South  Carolinians,  who  wen 
tardy  in  relinquishing  the  means  for  main 
taining  their  "sovereignty."  Already  P.  G 
T.  Beauregard,  a  Louisiana  Creole,  who  hac 
abandoned  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  sought 
employment  among  its  enemies,  had  beei 
appointed  brigadier-general,*  anc 
ordered  from  New  Orleans  t< 
Charleston,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  insurgeni 
forces  there.  Already  John  P^orsyth,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  and  A.  B.  Romai 
had  been  appointed  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  make  \ 
settlement  of  all  questions  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  th< 
conspirators;  and  Memminger  had  made  preparations  for  establishing 
Custom  Houses  along  the  frontier  "  between  the  two  confederacies."     Aftei 


iOllS     rORSYTII. 


1  This  expression  colled  forth  much  debate.  Some  opposed  the  introduction  ut  the  sentiment  in  CM^f  form 
Chilton  wished  it  stronger,  by  adding,  ''  who  is  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  the  rightful  source  of  all  govemmenL 
As  the  word  ^  Bible ^'  would  include  the  New  Testament,  this  suftlx  was  opposed  because  it  might  offend  Bit 
Benjamin,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  did  not  admit  thH  divinity  of  Jesus.  It  was  voted  down.  One  of  the  Cobb 
proposed  to  introduce  in  the  Constitution  a  clause  reoosnizing  the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  the  following  form  :- 
'*No  mon  shall  be  compelled  to  do  civil  duty  on  Sunday .■"  This  was  voted  down,  partly  out  of  deferenc 
to  Mr.  Bei^amin,  the  Jew,  and  partly  because  Perkins,  of  Louisiana,  declared  that  the  people  of  that  Stat 
would  not  accept  of  such  a  provision.  Delegates  fW)m  Texas  made  the  same  declaration  concerning  the  peopl* 
of  their  State. 

'  Sec  pn?c-  251. 
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agreeing,  by  resolution,  to  share  in  the  crime  of  plundering  the  National 
Grovemment  bj  accepting  a  portion  of  the  money  which  the  Louisiana 
politicians  had  stolen  from  the  Mint  and  Custom  House  at  New  Orleans,' 
tb^  Convention  adjourned.*  At  that  time  vigorous  preparations  for  war 
were  seen  on  every  hand.  Volunteers,  even  from  Tennessee,  offered  their 
sex-rices.  In  many  places  in  the  Gulf  States  enlistments  went  rapidly  on; 
and  by  the  first  of  April,  probably  twenty  thousand  names  were  on  the  rolls 
oiT  the  growing  insurgent  army. 

The  conspirators  of  Texas,  we  have  observed,  were  represented  in  the 
Convention  at  Montgomery.  The  people  of  that  State  had  lately  suffered 
the  most  flagrant  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  disloyal  men  ;  and  that  Common- 
wealth  had  been  the  theater  of  an  act 
of  treachery  of  the  vilest  and  most 
iDJurious  nature,  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran soldier,  General  David  E.  Twiggs, 
of  Georgia,  who  was  next  in  rank  to 
Lieutenant-General  Scott,  in  the  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

We  have  observed  that  the  conspir- 
ators and  disloyal  politicians  of  Texas 
had  placed  the  people  of  that  State, 
who,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
were  for  the  Union,  in  an  attitude  of 
rebellion  before  the  close  of  February, 
and  that  the  Revolutionary  Committee' 
^<1      appointed     Messrs.    Devine    and  pavip  «.  twigos. 

Maverick,  Commissioners  to  treat  with 

^neral  Twiggs,  the  Commander  of  the  Department,  for  the  surrender  into 
their  hands  of  all  the  property  of  the  National  Government  under  his 
control  Twiggs  was  a  favorite  of  the  Administration,  and  his  conduct 
<^^not«s  that  he  was  in  complicity  with  the  conspirators  at   Washington. 


\ 


5^e  page  185. 

"Tbe  {iroceedlngfl  of  this  Convention,  and  of  the  '*  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,"  have 

AtK^**    t^een  printe<l.    The  original  manuscripts  were  discovered  by  some  of  General  Wilson's  command  at 

-   ****'•  In  Geoi^a,  after  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion.    They  were  in  three  boxes,  in  one  of  the  recitation-rooms 

1^     ^   XJnlversity  of  Georjria.    A  correspondent  of  the  y^o  York  Herald,  writing  from  Athens,  on  the  19th  of 

.  '**^   I  sea,  gives  the  following  interesting  history  of  these  papers,  which  consist  of  journals,  oorrespondenoe, 

.       A^s  the  Provisional  Congress  was  about  to  expire,  a  proposition  was  made  that  the  Journals  should  be 

*^^cd.    This  Mas  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  furnishing  much  valuable  information,  and  a  law  was  passed 

jj^/^'^'^aing  and  requiring  the  President  of  the  Congress,  Ilowell  Cobb,  to  have  three  copies  made  of  all  the 

p^  'J***>le.    He  was  at  that  time  in  the  Army,  commanding  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  Regiment,  and  down  on  the 

^^/***Uhi,  below  Kichmood.    He  at  once  engaged  J.  D.  Hooper,  former  clerk,  to  undertake  the  Job.     Whatever 

^l^\^  ^Ishinderancesltlsnotknown;  but  ho  did  very  little,  and  after  having  them  on  hand  for  a  longtime, 

jjjl  ^       They  were  then  shipped  to  a  gentleman  in  Georgia,  with  a  request  to  complete  the  work.    Papers  were 

^^****^,  requiring  months  to  find ;  materials  hard  to  get,  and  the  work,  therefore,  never  was  completed.    They 

rp.         «*.t  one  time  held  in  Atlanta,  but  the  Unionists  coming  too  near,  were  hurried  off  to  West  Point,  Georgia. 

jj^    *^  a  strong  rumor  of  a  raid  springing  up,  they  were  carried  to  TallapdOsa  County,  Alabama,  on  a  plantation. 

th       ^^^hing  from  Dadcville  to  Ix)achapoka,  General  Ronsseau  passed  within  fcmr  miles  of  the  house  where 

Qu  •    ^"cro ;  and  v  hen  his  men  wero  destroying  the  railroad  at  Notasulga,  and  were  having  the  little  fight  near 

^  *'^'^>fr,  the  boxes  were  hi«l  out  in  the  wowls.  two  miles  off,  and  were  watched  by  two  negro  men.     They 

^>r^  ^ben  removed  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  thence,  when  Sherman  came,  tearing  down  through  Georgia  like  a 

v^  borse,  they  were  pushed  along  into  the  upper  part  of  Soath  Carolina.    Thence  in  the  spring  they  were 

w.  ^<tht  over  to  this  place."    These  Journals  are  among  the  archives  of  the  **  Confederate  Governmentf*"  at 

^  =^*>iVngton  City.  »  See  page  188L 
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TWIGGS  SUSPECTED  AND  SUPERSEDED. 


He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  only  a  few  weel 
before  he  committed  the  treasonable  act  we  are  about  to  record.  F< 
forty  years  he  had  served  his  Government  acceptably,  and  was  bonon 
with  its  confidence ;  but  the  virus  that  poisoned  so  many  noble  charactei 
destroyed  the  life  of  his  patriotism.  Not  content  with  deserting  his  fli 
himself,  he  tried  to  seduce  his  officers  from  their  allegiance.  He  began  I 
talking  gloomily  of  the  future,  and  expressing  doubts  of  the  ability  of  t1 
Government  to  maintain  its  authority.  He  soon  spoke  disparagingly  of  th 
Government ;  and  finally  he  said  to  his  officers : — *^  The  Union  will  be  at  i 
end  in  less  than  sixty  days,  and  if  you  have  any  pay  due  you,  you  had  bett< 
get  it  at  once,  for  it  is  the  last  you  will  ever  get." 

Intimations  of  Twiggs's  disloyalty  had  reached  the  Secretary  of  Wa 
Holt,  and  on  the  18tli  of  January,  in  a  general  order,  the  veteran  w; 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  it  was  tome 
over  to  Colonel  Carlos  A.  Waite,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Bi 
the  anticipated  mischief  was  accomplished  before  the  order  could  perform  i 
intended  work.  When  the  Commissioners  were  informed  of  its  arrival  ; 
Twiggs's  head-quarters,  at  the  Alamo,  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  they  toe 

measures  to  prevent  i 

reaching  Colonel  Wait 
whose  regimental  heai 
quarters  was  at  the  lea 
sixty  miles  distant,  on  tl 
Verde  Creek,  a  branch  < 
the  Guadaloupe  Rive 
But  the  vigilance  ao 
activity  of  the  patriot 
Colonel  Nichols,  Twiggs 
Assistant  Adjutant-Gei 
eral,  who  watched  h 
chief  with  the  keen  e^ 
of  full  suspicion,  foik 
them.  He  duplicated  tJ 
orders,  and  sent  two  co 
riers  by  different  routes.  One  of  them  was  captured  and  taken  back  1 
San  Antonio,,  and  the  other  reached  Waite,  with  the  order,  on  the  17th  c 
February. 

Twiggs  was  cautious  and  had  adroitly  avoided  committing  himself  1 
treason  in  writing.  He  always  said  to  the  impatient  Commissioners : — " 
will  give  up  every  thing."  But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  temporizic 
must  end.  He  was  ready  to  act;  but  he  must  have  a  decent  excuse  for  fa 
surrendering  the  force  under  his  immediate  command,  which  consisted  of  on 
two  skeleton  companies  under  Captains  King  and  Smith.  Other  troops  ht 
been  ordered  away  from  San  Antonio  by  Twiggs  when  the  danger  of  revol 
tion  became  pressing,  and  they  might  be  called  to  put  down  insurrection. 


TIIK    ALAMO.* 


»  This  is  a  very  old  bulldlnsr.  It  was  a  church,  erectod  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  afterward  converted  it 
a  fortKSS.  There,  darins:  the  war  for  the  indepondencc  of  Texas,  many  Americans,  who  had  joined  the  Text 
in  the  stmgglo,  were  massacred  by  the  Mexicans.  Amonz  those  who  fell  were- Colonel  David  Crockett,  ai 
Colonel  Bowie,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  bowie-knife,  fo  much  used  by  desperadoes  in  the  Southwest 
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The  excuse  for  Twiggs  was  readily  found.     Ben.  McCuUocb,  the  famous 
T7ex8Q  Ranger,  was  stationed  at  Sequin,  not  far  off.     The  Commissioners 
enaployed  him  to  prepare  and  lead  a  sufficient  military  force  to  capture  the 
l^ational  troops  in  San  Antonio.     He 
received  directions  to  that 
effect  on  the  9th,-  and  he  at  '  ^f^' 
once  pushed  forward  toward 
tlie  city  with  almost  a  thousand  men. 
He  was  joined,  near  the  town,  hy  two 
hundred  Eoiights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
'w^ho  went  out  well  armed  and  equipped, 
each  having  forty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  16th,  two  hundred  mounted  men, 
led  by  McCulloch,  rushed  into  the  city, 
breaking  the  slumbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  unearthly  yells.  These  ben.  m'culloch. 
'Were     soon    followed    by    about    five 

hundred  more.  They  took  possession  of  the  Main  Plaza,  a  large  vacant 
square  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  placed  guards  over  the  Arsenal,  the  park 
of  artillery,  and  the  Government  buildings.  A  traitor  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  named  Edgar,  had,  at  the  first  dash  into  the  city,  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Alamo.* 

General  Twiggs  and  Colonel  Nichols  met  McCulloch  in  the  Main  Plaza, 
'^^here  terms  of  surrender  were  soon  agreed  to;  and  there,  at 
*^oon,*  was  fully  consummated  the  treasonable  act  which  Twiggs  *  ^®^*^  ^^ 
'^^d  commenced  by  negotiation  so  early  as  the  7th.*  He  sur- 
rendered all  the  National  forces  in  Texas,  numbering  about  two  thousand  five 
pondred,  and  composed  of  thirty-seven  comp(mies.  Fifteen  companies  of 
*r^:fintry  and  five  of  artillery  were  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  other 
^^Tenteen  were  in  the  interior.  With  the  troops  Twiggs  surrendered  public 
^t^res  and  munitions  of  war,  valued,  at  their  cost,  at  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.'  Beside  these,  he  surrendered  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
ptler  military  posts  within  the  limits  of  his  command,  including  Port  Davis, 
*ti  the  great  canon  of  the  Lympia  Mountains,  on  the  San  Antonio  and  San 
■"iego  mail-route,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  former  city.  It  was  then  the 
nea^^oarters  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and,  because  of  its  situa- 
5^on  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  plundering  Mescularo  Apaches,  and 
**i  the  path  of  the  marauding  Comanches  into  Mexico,  it  was  a  post  of  great 
*™J)ortance. 

*  Oaleetton  Ifetos,  February  22, 1861.    Sketch  o/Sec^oti  Tims9  in  TeoMia:  by  J.  P.  Newcomb,  editor  of 
.  *  -4^mo  B^BpreM,  page  11.    TeaoaSy  and  iU  LaU  Military  Occupation  and  Evacuation :  by  an  Officer  of  the 

o.  *  On  that  day,  Twiggs  Issued  an  order  to  his  troop^  informing  them  that  the  "Secession  Act  had  passed  the 
^  ^ 'Mention"  of  the  State,  to  take  effect  on  the  2d  day  of  March;  but  that  he  coald  not  say  what  disposition 
^^^M  be  made  of  the  troops.  He  promised  to  remain  with 'them  until  something  was  done,  and  make  them  n& 
^Z^^i>ttabl«  as  possible.  He  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  as  soon  as  the  Secession  Ordinance  was  passed,  to 
^*y  bis  troops  and  the  public  property  into  the  hands  of  the  public  enemy. 

S  HrrA 


'  Antonio  Herald,  Febrnuj  28. 


[ 
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DISPOSAL  OF  TROOPS  IN  TEXAS. 


«  March  1, 
1861. 


By  this  act  Twiggs  deprived  his  Groyemment  of  the  most  effective  portioo 
of  its  Regular  Army,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plans  of  his  employers, 
Davis  and  Floyd.     When  the  Government  was  informed  of  his 
actual  treason,  an  order  was  issued,*  directing  him  to  be  ^'  di*> 
missed  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  for  treachery  to  the 
flag  of  his  country."*     Earlier  than  this,  "Charity  Lodge"  of  the  "Sons  oC 
^  Malta,"  in  New  Orleans,  who  had  heard  of  his  infamy,  expeUec 

e  ruar}  j^.^  from  their  order*  by  unanimous  vote.  On  the  4th  of  Marcfe 
the  Secession  Convention  of  Louisiana,  that  had  assembled  that  day,  resolves 
to  unite  with  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  honoring  Twiggs  with  a  publL. 
reception.  That  honor  was  conferred  eight  days  ailer  he  was  dismissed  firor- 
the  service  of  his  countiy  for  a  high  crime. 

On  the  18th,'  Twiggs  issued  a  general  order,  in  which  he  annomices 
the  fact  of  the  surrender  of  his  forces,  and  directed  the  garrisoia 
of  all  the  posts,  after  they  should  be  handed  over  to  agents  of  tbr 
insurgents,  to  make  their  way  to  the  searcoast  as  speedily  as  possible,  wher— 


•  February. 


POST  DAVIS. 


according  to  the  terms  made  with  the  Commissioners,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  State,  taking  with  them  their  arms,  clothing,  and  necessary 
stores.  With  this  order  went  out  a  circular  from  the  Commissioners,  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  whose  authority  they  had  usurped,  in  which  they 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  troops  should  have  every  assistance,  in  the  way  of 
transportation  and  otherwise,  for  leaving  the  State,  for,  they  said,  "  they  are 
our  friends,  who  have  hitherto  afforded  us  all  the  protection  in  their  power; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  insult  or  indignity  is  offered  them."  It  is 
apparent  that  at  that  very  time  the  conspirators  had  determined  to  cast  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  betrayed  men  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  and  their 
departure  from  it,  with  the  hope  of  persuading  a  portion  of  them  to  join  the 
insurgents.     In  this  they  were  mistaken.     In  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which 


*  The  Charlenton  Courier,  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1S61,  pablished  a  letter  written  by  General  Twlg^  to 
President  Buchanan,  threatening  to  visit  Lancaster,  and  call  him  to  a  personal  mccoont  for  branding  blm  a<  s 
traitor.    ^ Thts  was  personal,'*  he  said,  ^ and  I  shall  treat  it  as  such — nut  through  the  paptrs — bat  in  pertton.' 


A  SAD  DAY  AT  SAN  ANTONIO. 
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^ey  were  afterward  exposed,  the  private  soldiers  and  moat  of  the  officers 
learned  trae  to  the  old  flag.  The  writer  saw  8ome  of  tliem  at  midsummer 
"^  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay  ;  and  never  was  a  curse 
ky  "  bell,  book,  and  candle,"  more  sincerely  uttered,  than  were  those  that 
fell  from  the  compressed  lips  of  these  betrayed  soldiers.  These  troops  were 
^6  first  who  left  Texas.    They  came  from  posts  on  the  line  of  the  Rio 


>1846-184a 


POINT  ISABKL,  TEXAS,  IN  1861. 

^^■^wide,  and  embarked  in  the  Daniel  Webster  at  Point  Isabel,  a  place  of 
aii.eli  note  in  the  history  of  the  war  with  IVfexico.*     They  arrived 
^t  B*ort  Hamilton  on  the  30th  of  March,  1861. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,*  the  little  band  of  National 
troops  in  San  Antonio  marched  sullenly  out  of  the  city,  to  the 
tune  of  "  The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  and  encamped  at  San  Pedro    *  ^'j^'"' 
Springs,  two  miles  from  the  Plaza,  there  to  remain  until  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Waite.    They  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sorrowing 
citizens.      The  tears  of  strong  men  were  mingled  with  those  of  delicate 
women,  when  they  saw  the  old  flag  disappear ;  and  sullen  gloom  hung  over 
the  town  that  night,  and  for  many  days.*     San  Antonio  was  full  of  loyal 
^en,  and  so  was  the   State.      There  was  wide-spread   sorrow  when   the 
calamity  of  Twiggs's  treason  became  known.     It  was  a  calamity  for  the  nation, 
8^d  it  was  a  special  calamity  for  the  Texans,  for  these  troops,  now  about  to 
^^ve  them,  had  been  their  protectors  against  the  incursions  of  the  savage 
tidian  tribes,  that  were  hanging,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  along  their  frontier. 
The  surrendered  forts  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  Texas  militia,  but  in  these 
tlie  people  had  little  confidence. 

Colonel  Waite,  who  started  for  San  Antonio,  with  an  escort  of  fifteen 

cavalry,  immediately  after  receiving  his  order  fi-om  the  War  Department, 

amved  there  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.     McCiilloch  had  stationed 

troops  on  the  regular  route  to  intercept  him.      By  taking  by-paths  he  eluded 

them.    But  he  was  a  few  hours  too  late.     Twigsrs  had   consunmiated  his 

treason,  and  Texan  soldiers  occupied  the  post.     Waite  was  compelled  to 

recognize  the  capitulation.     Sadly  he  rode  out  to  San  Pedro  Springs,  joined 

the  little  handful  of  National  troops  there,  and,  on  the  following 

day,*    assumed    the    command    of   the    department.      Already      '  "^'^ 

Twiggs's  order  for  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  in  Texas  had  been  sent,  but 
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FORTS  SURRENDERED  BY  TWIQG6. 


8ome  of  these  were  so  distant  and  isolated,  and  the  traveling  so  diffioa 
that  season  of  the  year,  that  it  was  several  weeks  before  the  order  rea4 
them.    One  of  these  is  Fort  Arbuckle,  in  Franklin  Qoanty,  situated  i 


FOBT  ABBUCXLB. 


from  Arkansas,  on  the  False  Wachita  River.      It  protects  tlie  nortl 
frontiers  of  the  State  from  the  forays  of  the  wild  Comanches.      At  the 
we  are  considering,  it  was  garrisoned  by  detachments  from  the  First  Cai; 
and   one   company  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment.      Another  was  ] 


POBT  WACniTA. 


Wachita,  sixty  miles  southeasterly  from  Fort  Arbuckle,  and,  like  it,  on 
Indian  Reserve.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  First  Ca\ 
Regiment.  Near  this  post,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  Major  Earlc  Van  D 
a  gallant  officer  of  the  National  Army,  who  appears  for  the  first  tim 


:»fffjAJV^  **^  ^  *5  ^ ' - 


rOBT  LANCA8TZB. 


connection  with  Twiggs's  treason,  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  had  a 
cessful  battle  with  a  band  of  warlike  Comanches.  Another  important 
was  Fort  Lancaster,  on  the  mail-route  between  San  Antonio  to  San  Di 
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in    the  midst  of  the  remarkable  table-lands  near  the  jmiction  of  Live  Oak 
Creek  and  the  Pecos  River.     It  is  a  place  of  mach  importance,  for  it  pro- 
tects the  great  ford  of  the  Pecos,  where  nearly  all  the  trains  from  Texas 
cross  it,  on  their  way  to  California.     These  are  really  mere  military  posts 
rather  than  forts,  quite  sufficient  in  strength,  however,  for  the  uses  of  the 
service  in  that  region.     The  military  power  under  Twiggs's  control  was 
Ample,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  citizens,  to  hold  the  State  firmly 
in  a  position  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Government,  and  to  defy  the  Arch* 
Conspirator  at  Montgomery,  who,  before  Texas  had  become  a  member  of 
t;Iie  "  Confederacy,"  wrote,  through  his  so-called  Secretary  of  War,  to  the 
Teaaw  Convention,  that  if,  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  United  States  Govern- 
xnent  should  refuse  to  withdraw  the  troops,  "  all  the  powers  of  the  Southern 
Oonfederacy  should  be  used  to  expel  them,"* 

Colonel  Waite  found  himself  at  once  entangled  in  most  serious  embarrass- 
^iriexits.  In  violation  of  the  terms  of  Twiggs's  treaty  for  surrender,  adequate 
^neans  of  transportation  for  the  troops  in  the  interior  were  withheld ;  and 
offieers  born  in  Slave-labor  States,  such  as  Lieutenant  Thornton  Washington, 
^M^ajor  Larkin  Smith,  and  others,  in  whom  he  confided,  betrayed  their  trusts 
^>=^  £1.  most  shameful  manner,  and  joined  the  insurgents.     ' 

Captain  Hill,  who  commanded  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
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^'latamoras,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  Twiggs  to  evacuate  it,  and  prepared 

^^  defend  it.     He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  hold  it  with  the  small  force 

'^nder  his  command,  and  he  w^is  compelled  to  yield.     The  troops  along  the 

line  of  the  Rio  Grande  soon  left  the  country,  but  those  in  the  interior,  who 

^*ia.de  their  way  slowly  toward  the  coast,  became  involved  in  great  difficulties. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April,  Major  Earle  Van  Dom,  who  was  a  favorite 

*^  the  army  of  that  department,  appeared  in  Texas  with  the  commission  of  a 

^^olonel,  from  Jefferson  Davis.     He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi.     He  had 

^oandoned  his  flag,  and  was  now  in  the  employment  of  its  enemies.     He  was 

^here  to  secure  for  the  use  of  the  insurgent  army,  by  persuasion  and  glowing 

Promises  of  great  good  to  themselves,  the  remnant  of  the  betrayed  forces  of 

^ne  Republic,  or  to  make  them  useless  to  their  Government.     Simultaneously 

^^Jth  his  appearance,  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators  teemed 

^"ith  arguments  to  show  that  the  National  soldiers  were  absolved  from  their 

f^**^giance,  because  the  "Union  was  dissolved;"  and  Van  Dom  held  out 

*^Hiant  temptations  to  win  them  to  his  standard.     His  labor  was  vain. 


»  Letter  of  L.  Pope  Walker  to  the  TexM  Contention,  February  20, 1861. 
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They  were  too  patriotic  to  be  seduced,  or  even  to  listen  patiently  to  hfi 
wicked  overtures. 

At  about  the  time  when  Van  Dom  appeared,  seven  companies  of  Nation^ 
troops,  under  Major  Sibley,  were  at  Indianola,  on  Matagorda  Bay,  preparii^ 
to  embark  on  the  Star  of  the  West^  which  had  been  ruthlessly  expelled  fro^ 
Charleston  Iiarbor  in  January.  This  vessel  had  been  sent,  with  twen-^ 
thousand  rations  and  other  supplies,  under  convoy  of  the  gunboat  Mohawk 
to  bear  away  the  troops.  Supposing  the  vessel  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  tt 
harbor,  Sibley  embarked  the  troops  on  two  small  steam  lighters,  and  proceeds 
down  the  bay.  He  had  suspected  treasonable  designs  concerning  bis  coKa 
mand.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  Star  of  t^. 
West  and  its  convoy,  and  he  resolved  to  go  on  in  the  lighters  to  Tampico,  a 
Mexico.  A  lack  of  provisions  and  coal  compelled  him  to  turn  back.  Hi 
troops  were  disembarked,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Lieutenant  Whipi>l 
gave  liim  proof  of  hostile  designs  against  his  troops,  by  reporting  the  exi^i 
ence  of  a  small  battery  at  Saluria,  some  distance  down  the  bay.  Whipi^l 
was  Ordered  to  capture  it,  but  when  he  and  his  little  party  approached  tti' 
place,  the  cannon  were  not  there. 

As  speedily  as  possible.  Major  Sibley  re-embarked  his  troops  on   \r^mr\ 
schooners,  and  these,  towed  by  the  steam  lighters,  proceeded  toward  xSti^ 
Gulf.     Heavy  easterly  winds  were  sweeping  the  sea,  and  no  pilots  were  to  Ih 
seen.     Darkness  came  on  before  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  ^r\c 
they  anchored  within  it.     There  they  lay  a  greater  part  of  two  days  and  t'wrc 
nights,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Star  of  the  West  and  Mohai^^' 
At  ten  o'clock,  when  the  darkness  was  profound,  and  the  storm  heavy,  thicls 
volumes  of  smoke  were  discerned  above  the  schooners.     At  daylight  thre^ 
steamers  lay  near,  with  side-barricades  of  cotton-bales ;  and,  a  little  later,  » 
larger  steamship  than  either  of  these,  armed  with  heavy  cannon,  came  over 
the  bar  and  anchored  near  the  schooners.    The  four  vessels  bore  about  ^fteen 
hundred  well-armed  Texans,  under  Van  Dorn.     He  sent  commissioners  to 
demand    the  surrender  of  the  troops  on  the  schooners.     Sibley  called  a 
council  of  war.     It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  resistance  to  such  a  heavy 
and  active  force  would  be  madness,  and  Sibley  surrendered.*   Tb« 
*  ^^S6i  ^^    J'poils,  besides  the  seven  companies  made  prisoners  of  war,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  over  three  hundred  fine  rifles 
and  the  camp  equipage  of  the  whole  party  of  captured  troops.     Many  of 
these  men  wept  because  they  had  not  an  opportunity  to  fight,  and  threw 
their  arms  overboard.     At  about  the  same  time,  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Galveston  boarded  the  Star  of  the  Woft  off*  Indianola,  and  cap- 

^  tured  her,  with  all  her  stores.* 

On  the  day  preceding  this  surrender  near  Saluria,  Colonel  Waite,  with 

his  staff*  and  all  of  the  officers  on  duty  at  San  Antonio,  were  made- prisoners,' 

under  most  affffravating  circumstances.     When  Colonel  Waite 

^  pointed   to    the    plighted   faith   of  the    self-consututed   Tex»« 

authorities  with  whom  Twiggs  had  treated,  and  argued  that  the  present  act 
was  in  violation  of  a  solemn  covenant,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  d^ 
arguments  would  be  heard — that  he  and  his  ofl5cers  were  prisoners,  and,  » 
they  were  not  quiet,  physical  force  would  be  used  to  compel  them  to  keep 
silence.     One  of  the  most  insolent  of  these  representatives  of  "authority 
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"WOB  a  Major  Maclin,  of  Arkansas,  who  until  a  short  time  before  had  held  the 
office  of  paymaster  in  the  Regular  Army. 

At  this  time,  seven  companies  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  strong,  under  Colonel  Reese,  were  making  their  way  from  the 
interior,  slowly  and  wearily,  toward  the  coast,  along  £1  Paso  Road.  On 
reaching  Middle  Texas,  Colonel  Reese  found  all  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  at  the 
ranche  of  Mr.  Adams,  near  San  Lucas  Springs,,  twenty  miles  west  from  San 
Antonio,  on  the  Castroville  Road,  he  was  confronted  by  Van  Dorn,  who  had 
full  fifteen  hundred  men  and  two  splendid  batteries  of  12-pounders,  one  of 
them  under  Captain  Edgar,  the  traitor  who  seized  the  Alamo.'  Van  Dorn 
sent  Captains  Wilcox  and  Major  to  demand  an  unconditional  surrender. 
Reese  refused,  until  he  should  be  convinced  that  Van  Dorn  had  a  sufficient 
force  to  sustain  his  demand.  Van  Dorn  allowed  him  to  -send  an  officer 
(Lieutenant  Bliss)  to  observe  the  insurgent  streugtii.  The  report  convinced 
Reese  that  his  force  was  greatly  outnumberetl,  and  he  surrendered 
unconditionally,*  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  report  '  JJj[  *' 
at  Van  Dorn's  camp,  on  the  Leon,  at  six  o'clock  that  evening. 

The  little  column  of  Colonel  Reese  comprised  all  of  the  National  troops 
renaaining  in  Texas,  and  these  were  held  close  prisoners  at  San  Antonio, 
whilst  Colonel  Waite  and  his  fellow-captives,  and  Major  Sibley's  command, 
Were  paroled.  The  men  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
*»ot  bear  arms  against  the  insurgents.  Embjirking  soon  afterward,  they 
leached  New  York  in  safely,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days.  Texas  was 
no\r  completely  prostrated  beneath  the  heel  of  that  grinding  and  infernal 
despotism  whose  central  force  was  at  3Iontgomery ;  and  that  commonwealth, 
*8  we  have  already  observed,  soon  became  an  important  member  of  the 
evolutionary  league  called  The  Confedebate  States  op  America.* 

After  the  adoption  of  the  permanent  Constitution  at  Montgomery,  and 
t^e  establishment  of  the  so-called  "  Confederation,"  or  plan  of  "  permanent 
fft<leral  Government,"  that  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  revolutionary 
conventions  of  the  several  States  named  in  the  league,  for  ratification  or 
'Ejection.  The  Convention  of  Alabamians,  who  reassembled  on  the  4th  of 
^Jirch,  ratified  it  on  the  13th,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  against  five.  That 
of  Georgians  reassembled  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  on  tbe  16th  ratified  it 
"7  Unanimous  vote,  saying  that  the  State  of  Georgia  acted  "  in  its  sovereign 
*od  independent  character."  That  of  Louisianians,  which  reassembled  on 
"^^  4th  of  March,  ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
oy  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  against  seven.  The  South  Carolina 
P^Hticians  reassembled  their  Convention  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  on  the 
8a  ^j  Qf  April  that  assembly  relinquished  the  boasted  sovereignty  of  the 
^te,  by  giving  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty  against  twenty-nine  for  the 
institution  of  the  new  "  Confederacy."'     The  Convention  of  Mississippians 


*  See  paga  267. 

^  See  the  closing  padres  of  Chaptor  VII. 

*  K.  Barnwell  Ghett  mode  strennons  opposition  to  the  Constitution.  On  tlie  2Tth  of  Marrli,  he  submitted 
^**«linance  for  consideration,  which  provided  for  the  calling  a  Convention  in  S<iuth  (•ftn>linn,  in  tho  ovcnt  of  a 
^'^-labor  State  being  admitted  into  the  new  Confederacy.  And  on  tho  2d  of  April,  he  offered  a  rcsolntion 
^^  the  Convention  should  expressly  declare  **  that  in  ratifying  and  adopting  the  above  (Constitution,  they 
Appose  that  it  establishes  a  Confederacy  of  Slaveholding  States;  and  this  State  does  not  consider  herself  bound 

Vol.  T.— 18 
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reassembled  on  the  25th  of  March.  There  were  able  men  among  than,  who 
contended  that  the  people  and  not  that  Convention  should  decide  whether  or 
not  the  new  Constitution  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  their  land.  These 
democratic  ideas  were  scooted  as  heterodox,  and  the  Convention  proceedec 
to  act  as  the  embodied  sovereignty  of  the  State,  by  adopting  tbm 
'  *^8«i  ^  "®^'  P^^'^  of  government  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  against  seven. 
Such  was  the  method  by  which  a  few  arrogant  politicians  m 
seven  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  usurping  the  rights  and  powers  of  tk^ 
people,  formed  a  league  agninst  the  rightful  and  beneficent  Government  o: 
that  people,  and  in  their  name  plunged  their  peaceful  and  highly  prosperoia. 
country  into  a  civil  war  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind  in  its  extent 
energy,  and  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  The  confiding,  misled,  and  betray»« 
people  had  given  them  leave  to  meet  in  conventions,  only*to  consider  alleg(^« 
grievances,  and  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject  of  their  relations  to  tl^ 
Union.  From  that  time,  the  politicians  acted  as  if  there  were  no  people  ft: 
consult  or  to  serve — as  if  they,  and  they  alone,  constituted  the  State.  Th&  a 
constituents  were  never  allowed  to  express  their  opinions  by  vote  concemii^ 
the  Ordinances  of  Secession,  excepting  in  Texas,  and  the  proceedings  the^ 
were  fraudulent  and  outrageous.  And  when  seven  of  the  revolutionaic 
conventions,  transcending  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  peopB  * 
appointed  from  among  themselves  commissioners  to  meet  in  General  Co^ 
vention  at  Montgomery,  and  that  Convention  assumed  the  right  to  found, 
new  empire,  the  people  were  not  only  not  consulted,  and  not  allowed  '^ 
express  their  views,  by  ballot,  on  a  subject  of  such  infinite  gravity  to  therx 
selves  and  their  posterity,  but,  under  the  reign  of  a  terrible  military  despoi 
ism,  unequaled  in  rigor,  lawlessness,  and  barbarity,  they  were  not  allows 
to  utter  a  dissenting  word  ever  so  privately,  without  danger  of  beia^ 
relentlessly  persecuted.  Davis,  the  head  of  that  despotism,  had  said  (and 
his  words  applied  equally  to  the  people  of  the  South,  the  North,  and  th« 
world) : — "  Whoever  opposes  us,  shall  smell  Southern  powder  and  feei 
Southern  steel." 

While  Jefferson  Davis  w^as  on  his  way  from  his  home  in  Mississippi  to 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  near  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Republic,  there 
to  be  inaugurated  leader  of  a  band  of  conspirators  and  the  chief  minister  o( 
a  despotism,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  journeying  from  his  home  in  Springfieldf 
Illinois,  hundreds  of  miles  farther  north,  on  his  way  toward  the  National 
Capital,  there  to  be  installed  in  office  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation.  The 
contrast  in  the  characters  and  political  relations  of  the  two  men  was  mort 
remarkable.  One  was  a  usurper,  prepared  to  uphold  Wrong  by  violence 
and  the  exercise  of  the  gravest  crimes ;  the  other  was  a  modest  servant  of 
the  people,  appointed  by  them  to  execute  their  will,  and  anxious  to  uphdd 
Right  by  the  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  the  exercise  of  virtue  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  eminent  representative  American,  and  in  his  o^ 
career   illustrated    in   a   most   conspicuous   and    distinguished    manner  tb^ 


to  enter  or  continue  in  confederation  with  any  Slate  not  tolerating  the  institution  within  its  llniiti  by  fW*^ 
mental  law.'^  Rhett  and  his  friends  seemed  tiiUy  determined  on  nevoid tionary  measures.  If  the  new  Coofedeftcf 
4ld  not  act  in  acconlance  with  their  views.  See  Journal  of  tht  Conventiont  qf  ths  PeopU  <^  Snttk  0^^ 
UnOy  pages  199  and  229. 
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beneficent  and  elevtlting  operations  of  republican  government  and  repub- 
lican institutionfl.  He  was  bom  in  comparative  obscurity,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  early  in  the  year  1809;  and  when  he  was  inaugurated  President, 
he  had  just  passed  his  fifty-second  birthday.  His  earlier  years  had  been 
spent  in  hard  labor  with  his  hands  on  the  farm,  in  the  forest,  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  His  later  years  had  been  equally  laborious  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had  acquired  by  painful 
■tudy,  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties.  In  that  profession  he  had  advanced 
rapidly  to  distinction,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  wherein  he  had  settled  with 
his  &ther  in  the  year  1830.  His  fellow-citizens  discovered  in  him  the  tokens 
of  statesmanship,  and  they  chose  him  to  represent  them  in  the  National 
Congress.  He  served  them  and  his  country  therein  with  great  diligence  and 
ability,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  his  countrymen,  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
chose  him  to  fill  the  most  exalted  station  in  their  gift.'  How  he  filled  that 
■tation  during  the  four  terrible  years  of  our  history,  while  the  Republic  was 
ravaged  by  the  dragon  of  civil  war,  will  l>e  recorded  on  succeeding  pages. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  Mr.  Lincoln  Ictl  his  home  in  Springfield  for 
the  Beat  of  the  National  Government,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.'  At 
the  railway  station,  a  large  concourse  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had  gathered 
to  bid  him  adieu.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  this  exhibition  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  great  respon- 
•ibilities  he  was  about  to  assume.  "My  friends,"  he  said,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave,  "  no  one  not  in  my  position  can  a])prcciate  the  sadness  I  feel 
at  this  parting.  To 
this  people  I  owe  all 
that  I  am.  Here  I 
^ve  lived  more  than 
a  qnarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; here  my  chil- 
dren were  bom,  and 
'lere  one  of  them 
lies  buried.    A  duty 

devolves    upon    me 

^Wch    is,   perhaps, 

greater    than     that 

▼fcich  has  devolved 

«pon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.     He  never  would  have 

^cceeded,  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 

"Oies  relied.    I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which 

■Gained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  sup- 
.  IW;  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine 

^''ttlance  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain. 

-^gain  I  bid  you  farewell."' 

*  See  pace  84. 

'  The  foUowin{c  persons  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  :— J.  O.  Nicolaf ,  priTftte  sceretarj  of  tlM 
*^:  John  Hay;  Robert  L.  Lincoln,  Mt^or  Haiiter,  United  States  Armj;  Colonel  Sumner,  Ualttd  8l 
r*f ;  Colonel  E.  E.  Ellsworth,  lion.  John  K.  Dnbjrs.  State  Auditor;  Colonel  W.  H.  Lomon,  Aid  to  Oon 
j^>:  Jadce  David  Davis,  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  £.  L.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Springfleld  tTMimal;  Br 
^».  K  B.  Judd.  and  George  Lotham. 

'  Bsftm  Ifr.  Unteln  left  home,  J.  Toung  Scammon,  member  uf  the  LeglsUtiire  of  HliBOli,  pfftM 
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We  will  not  follow  the  President  elect  through  the  details  of  his 

travel  of  hundreds  of  miles  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  ^. 

New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.      During   all 

journey,  which  occupied   several   days,  he  was  everywhere  greeted 

demonstrations  of  the  most  profound   respect;  and  at  a  few   pbuM 

addressed  the  crowds  who  came  out  to  see  him  in  plain  words,  full  of 

ness  and  forbearance  and  tenderness  and  cheerfulness.     ^'  Let  us  believe 

said,   at  Tolono,  ^Hhat  behind  the   cloud  the  sun  is  shining.^'     Con 

prudence  counseled  him  to  say  but  little  on  the  grave  affairs  of  State 

administration  of  which  he  was  about  to  assume ;  yet  here  and  there,  oi 

way,  a  few  words  responsive  to  friendly  greetings  w^ould  sometimes  wc 

to  his  lips  from  a  full  heart,  and  give  such  utterances  to  his  thoughts 

foreshadow  dimly  their  general  scope.    He  often  alluded  to  the  conditic 

the  country.     "  It  is  my  intention,"  he  said,  ''  to  give  this  subject  all 

consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially  deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so 

when  I  do  speak,  it  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible.     I  hope  I  maj 

nothing  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to 

integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  oi 

people  or  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country."' — "  When  the  time  does  c 

for  me  to  speak,  I  shall  then  take  the  groimd  that  I  think  is  right — righ 

the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West,  for  the  whole  count 

It  was  evident  that  the  President  elect  had  no  conception  of  the  dc 

strength,  and  malignity  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Bepi 

which  he  was  so  soon  afterward  called  upon  to  confiont.     He  had  been 

long  accustomed  to  the  foolish  threats  of  the  Oligarchy,  whenever  t 

imperious  will  was  opposed,  to  believe  them  more  in  earnest  now  than 

ever  had  been,  or  that  their  angry  and  boastful  menaces,  and  the  treason 

conduct  of  their  representatives  in  Congress,  would  ripen  into  more  sei 

action ;  and  as  he  went  along  from  city  to  city,  talking  familiarly  to  nu 

trates,  and  legislators,  and  crowds  of  citizens,  he  tried  to  soothe  their  trou 

spirits  and  allay  their  apprehensions  by  honestly  given  assurances  that  t 

was  "  no  cnsis  but  an  artificial  one — none  excepting  such  a  one  as  ma; 

gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  designing  politic] 

Keep  cool,"  he  said.     "  If  the  great  American  people  on  both  sides  of  the 

will  only  keep  their  temper,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  just  as  su 

as  all  other  difficulties  of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  ( 

ernment  have  been  adjusted."' 

On  the  20th  of  February  Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  by  the  municipal 
thorities  of  New  York,  in  the  City  Hall,  when  the  Mayor,  who,  as  we  1: 
observed,  had  recently,  in  an  official  communication,  set  forth  the  peci) 
advantages  which  that  metropolis  would  secure  by  seceding  from  the  S 


Mr.  Lincoln  a  fine  pictare  of  the  flag  of  the  Union,  with  an  inscription  npon  the  folds  of  the  same,  in  Hel 
being  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seTenth.  eighth,  and  ninth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua.  The  vera* 
those  in  which  Joshua  is  commanded  to  reign  over  the  whole  land.  The  last  one  is  as  follows : — **9th.  ' 
not  I  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thoa  dismayed:  fc 
Lord  thy  Gud  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest""^  The  picture  was  surrounded  by  a  gilt  (Vame 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Scamnion  from  the  donor.  Abr.  Kohn,  City  Clerk  of  Chicago. 

1  Speech  at  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania,  February  15, 1861. 

'  Speech  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  February. 

»  Speech  at  Pittsbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  February  15c 
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iftssd  the  TJnion,  and  establishing  an  independent  government  as  a  free  city,^ 
»«dmonished  biro,  '^  because  New  York  was  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,'' 
t2s.At  his  great  duty  was  to  so  conduct  public  affiiirs  as  to  preserve  the 
tJ^wiion.  **New  York,"  said  the  Seceder,  ''is  the  child  of  the  American 
l^nion.  She  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal  care,  and  been  fostered  by  its 
ncmstemal  bounty,  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union  dies,  the  present  supremacy 
o^  New  York  will  perish  with  it."  The  President  elect  assured  him  that  he 
■liftoiild  endeavor  to  do  his  duty.  On  the  following  day,'  he 
f>a.S8ed  on  through  New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia,  declaring  at  *  ^''^^^  *^' 
Tx-enton,  on  the  way,  to  the  assembled  legislators  of  that  State, 
t^bsithe  was  "exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
li'berties  of  the  people  "  should  be  perpetuated.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  he 
Baud,  "  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  and 
o^  this,  his  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  in  the  hands 
o^  the  Almighty — ^for  perpetuating  the  object  of  the  great  struggle"  in 
^^liich  Washington  and  his  compatriots  were  engaged. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Washington's  birthday,*  and  with 

tfeiuown  hands,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  the 

<9it.izens,  he  raised  the  American  flag  high  above  the  old  State     ^  ^^^^^ 

House,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde])cndence  was  debated  and  signed 

a.lmo8t  eighty-five  years  before.     The  place  and  its  hallowed  associations  sug- 

gr^^sted  the  theme  of  a  brief  speech,  which  he  made  a  short  time  before 

r^^iaing  the  flag  over  the  Hall  wlierein  the  great  deed  was  done.    "  I  have  never 

^^.d  a  feeling,"  he  said  "politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiment'^ 

^iTTibodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     I  have  often  pondered  over 

tli.«  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the   men  who   assembled   here  and 

^^n^med  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Inde])endcnce.      I  have  pondered 

OA'^cr  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who 

■<5liieved  that  independence.     I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great 

Prfnciple  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  the  Confederacy  so  long  together.     It  was 

"^ot  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  land, 

^"Ot  that"  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty, 

^ot  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all 

fij^^ure  time.*    It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in  due  time,  the  weight 

^^ould  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  men.     This  is  the  sentiment  embocHed 

in.  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be 

*^ved  upon  that  basis?     If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest 

^*^en  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.     If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that 

Prtnciple,  it  will  be  truly  awful.     But  if  this  country  ciinnot  be  saved  without 

Riving  up  this  principle,  I  was  about  to  say,  /  would  rather  he  assassinated 

*^  ih%8  spot  than  surrender  it,  .  .  .  My  friends,  I  have  said  nothing  but 

^hat  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  die 

^y*"     Then,  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  truculent  speech  of  Davis  at 

\      **ontgomery   a  week  earlier,   in  which   that   bold  leader  said  that  those 

J      ''''^0  opposed  himself  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  must  expect    "to  smell 

«j^  '  * W«  huld  these  truths  to  be  self-CTident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
*^«torwlth  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."— 
^^iaration  qf  Independence,  adopted  July  4*  1776t 
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Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel,"*  Mr.  Lincoln  added: — "Now,  w~^ 

my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  o^^ ^ 

war.  lliere  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ;  an*  ^^^ 
I  may  say  in  advance,  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be  force  -jgg^ 
upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense.^^^' 
He  had  snid  the  day  before,  at  Trenton,  ^^  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  n^^^j 
power  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  do*  ^ 
not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am — no  one  who  would  <r  j^ 
more  to  preserve  it;  but  it  may  he  necessary  to  put  the  foot  dftwnjirmly^ 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he  was  about  to  say  that  he  woik^  Td 

rather  be  assassinated  than  to  give  up  the  gr^^s^t 
principles  of  the  rights  of  man  embodied  in  t_^  ^e 
Declaration  of  Independence,  came  back  to  t^le  ' 
ears  of  the   Amencan   people  like  a  terriM^Je 
echo,  a  little  more  than  four  years  aflerwa:«-d, 
when  he   was   assassinated  because  he  firmmJj 
upheld  thjose  principles ;  and  in  the  very  ImaJJ 
wherein  they  were  first  enunciated  in  the  cl^JJir 
voice  of  Charles  Thomson,  reading  from   tlie 
manuscript  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  lifelew 
body  lay  in  state  all  through  one 
"  Ys65.^'    Sabbath  day,-  that  his  face  miglit 
be  looked   upon  for  the  last  time 
by  a  sorrowing  people. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  assassination  ^'«« 
ill  Mr.    Lincoln's  mind  at  that  time,   becaiM*^ 
he  had  been  warned  the  night  before  that  o 
band  of  men  in  Baltimore  in  the  interest  of  the 
conspirators,  and  who  held  secret  meetings  in 
a  room  over  a  billiard  and  drinking  saloon  o« 
Fayette  Street,  near  Calvert,  known  as  *'Tbe 
Taylor  Building,"  had  made  preparations  to 
take  his  life.     Before  he  left  home,  threats  ba<i 
found  their  way  to  the  public  ear  that  he  would 
never  reach  Washington  alive.     On  the  first' 
day  of  his  journey  an  attempt  was  made  to        i 
throw  the  railway  train  in   which  he    was  conveyed   from   the  track;  aii*^ 
just  as  ho  was  about  leaving  Cincinnati,  a  hand-grenade  was  found  secreteo^ 
in  the  car  in  which  he  was  to  travel.      These  and  other  suspicious  circun*' 
stances  had  led  lo  a  thorough  investigation,  under  the  direction  of  a  sag** 
cious  police  detective.     It  resulted  in  the   discovery  of  the  conspiracy  ** 
Baltimore,  and  the  revelation  of  the  fact,  that  a  small  number  of  assassin**^ 
led,  it   was  said,  by  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini,*  the  woul»* 


THE    TAYLOR    nril.DlNO.« 


'  See  pagre  257. 

3  This  is  from  a  skctcli  nmdc  In  Docembor.  1S64.  The  front  is  of  brown  freestone.  It  is  Ko.  66  FiJ**'*'^ 
street.  In  this  building,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafler,  the  meetings  of  the  Baltimore  conspirmtort  wore  beM,  ** 
arrange  for  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  troops,  on  the  19th  <if  April,  1S61. 

*  iliHtory  of  the  Admin intrat ion  of  Prfttideni  Lincoln^  by  II.  J.  Raymond,  pope  109.  A  BaltJnK^^ 
corre8p<»n<lent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pont  sai<l  that  a  n'>torloii8  irambler  of  Baltimore,  naroe<l  Byrne.  *  ^v_ 
went  to  Richmond  soon  after  the  events  in  question,  was  arrested  there  on  a  charge  of  keeping  a  gamblli^^ 
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anrderer  of  Louis  Napoleon,  were  to  kill  Mr.  Lincoln  whilst  passing 
agh  the  streets  in  a  carriage.     General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  were  so 

satisfied  that  such  a  plot  was  arranged,  that  they  sent  a  special 
lenger  to  meet  the  President  elect,  and  warn  him  of  his  danger.  He 
led  the  warning,  passed  through  Baltimore  twelve  hours  earlier  than  he 
expected  there ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people,  the  delight  of 
riends,  and  the  chagrin  and  dismay  of  the  conspirators,  he  appeared  in 
thington  City  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  February. 
This  movement  gave  life  and  currency  to  many  absurd  stories.  It  was 
rted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  to  prevent 
gnition — that  he  was  muffled  in  a  long  military  doak  and  wore  a  Scotch 
—that  he  was  wrapped  in  the  shaggy  dress  of  a  hunter,  et  ccetera  :  and  for 
lile  his  political  opponents  made  merry  at  his  expense,  and  the  pencils  of 
caricaturists  supplied  fun  for  the  public.     Thoughtful  men  were  made 

They  felt  humiliated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  spot  in  our  fair  land 
pe  the  constitutionally  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  might  be  in 
rer  of  personal  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  folio  w-citizens ;  and  especially 
ifying  was  the  allegation  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  in  full  dis- 
e,  by  stealth,  like  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  the  National  Capital.  It 
properly  felt  Jto  be  a  national  disgrace. 

The  occurrence  was  not  so  humiliating  as  represented  by  the  politicians, 
satirists,  and  caricaturists.  Tlic  President  did  not  travel  in  disguise; 
the  hired  assassins  or  their  employers  were  doubtless  too  timid  or  too 
lent  to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  murderous  plan  at  the  critical 
lent.  While  in  Washington  City,  early  in  December,  1 864,  the  writer 
d  on  the  President,  with  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Member  of  Congress  from 
•Ago,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  trusted  personal  friends.  We  found  him 
e  in  the  room  wherein  the  Cabinet  meetings  are  held  (in  the  White 
se),  whose  windows  overlook  the  Potomac  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
t.*  At  the  request  of  the  writer,  the  President  related  the  circumstances 
lis  clandestine  journey  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
ative  is  here  given  substantially  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: — 
'I  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st.  I  agreed  to  stop  over  night, 
on  the  following  morning  hoist  the  flag  over  Independence  Hall.  In  the 
ting  there  was  a  great  crowd  where  I  received  my  friends,  at  the  Con- 
ital  Hotel.  Mr.  Judd,  a  warm  personal  friend  from  Chicago,  sent  for  me 
ome  to  his  room.  I  went,  and  found  there  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  skillful 
je  detective,  also  from  Chicago,  who  had  been  employed  for  some  days  in 
imore,  watching  or  searching  for  suspicious  persons  there.  Pinkerton 
med  me  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  my  assassination,  the  exact  time 
1 1  expected  to  go  through  Baltimore  being  publicly  known.  He  was 
informed  as  to  the  plan,  but  did  not  know  that  the  conspirators  would 
I  pluck  enough  to  execute  it  lie  urged  me  to  go  right  through  with 
to  Washington  that  night.  I  didn't  like  that.  I  had  made  engagements 
isit  Harrisburg,  and  go  from  there  to  Baltimore,  and  I  resolved  to  do  so. 


and  of  disloyalty  to  the  **Southc-n  Confederory."     Ills  loyalty  was  made  apparent  by  the  notorious 
r  Wlgfidl,  who  testified  that  ho  ""  was  captain  of  the  gang  who  wore  to  kill  Mr.  Linct>ln."    This  evidence 
complicity  in  the  premeditated  crime  was  sufQclent  to  cover  every  other  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and 
\  diachareed  fh>m  custody. 
See  the  Frontispiece  to  this  volume. 
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I  could  DOt  believe  that  there  was  a  plot  to  murder  me.     I  made  irrnn|rr  -^ 
ments,  however,  with  Mr.  Judd  for  my  return  to  Philadelphia  the  next  night  ,:d^  ^ 
if  I  should  be  convinced  that  there  was  danger  in  going  through  Baltimore^^-^, 
I  told  him  that  if  I  should  meet  at  Harrisburg,  as  I  had  at  other  pli 
delegation  to  go  with  me  to  the  next  place  (then  Baltimore),  I  should 
safe,  and  go  on. 

"  When  I  was  making  my  way  back  to  my  room,  through  crowds  o^n^  q( 
people,  I  met  Frederick  Seward.  We  went  together  to  my  room,  when  hKuS^he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  sent,  at  the  instance  of  his  father  and  General  Scot:^-  ^tt, 
to  inform  me  that  their  detectives  in  Baltimore  had  discovered  a  plot  theK-^sre 
to  assassinate  mo.  They  knew  nothing  of  Pin kerton's  movements.  I  no^czsir 
believed  such  a  plot  to  be  in  existence. 

"  The  next  morning  I  raised  the  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  and  th«^  ^aen 
went  on  to  Harrisburg  wuth  Mr.  Sumner,  Major  (now  General)  Hunter,  AK^^sfr. 
Judd,  Mr.  Lamon,  and   otheis.     There  I  met  the  Legislature  and  peop'  -^^le, 
dined,  and  waited  until  the  time  appointed  for  me  to  leave.*     In  the  tnf  _       jm 
time,  Mr.  Judd  had  so  secured  the  telegraph  that  no  communication  cou^Eald 

pass  to  Baltimore  and  give  the  conspirators  knowledge  of  a  change  in  i nj 

plans. 

"  In  New  York  some  friend  had  given  me  a  new  beaver  hat  in  a  >w  *y, 
and  in  it  had  placed  a  soft  wool  hat.  I  had  never  worn  one  of  the  Lattei*  in 
my  life.  I  had  this  box  in  my  room.  Having  informed  a  very  few  frienz^ds 
of  the  secret  of  my  new  movements,  and  the  cause,  I  put  on  an  old  overc^CDftt 
that  I  had  with  me,  and  putting  the  soft  hat  in  my  pocket,  I  walked  out  of 
the  house  at  a  back  door,  bareheaded,  without  exciting  any  special  curiosi^^j. 
Then  I  put  on  the  soft  hat  and  joined  my  friends  without  being  recogniased 
by  strangers,  for  I  was  not  the  same  man.  Sumner  and  Hunter  wished  to  j 
accompany  me.  I  said  no ;  you  are  known,  and  your  presence  might  bet'K^iiy 
me.  I  will  only  take  Lamon  (now  Marsiial  of  this  District),  whom  nobody 
knew,  and  Mr.  Judd.     Sumner  and  Hunter  felt  hurt. 

"  We  went  back  to  Philadelpliia  and  found  a  message  there  from  Pinlsi^r- 
ton  (who  had  returned  to  Baltimore),  that  the  conspirators  had  held  ttieir 
final  meeting  that  evening,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  had  the  nexnre 
to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  I  went  on,  however,  as  't.he 
arrangement  had  been  made,  in  a  special  train.  We  were  a  long  time  in  the 
station  at  Baltimore.  I  heard  people  talking  around,  but  no  one  particula.'^b' 
observed  me.  At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning,"  at  al^o^^ 
'  ^^'^"^^[^  ^^'  the  time  I  was  expected  to  leave  Harrisburg,  I  arrived  in  WiB^^" 
ington."* 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  at  the  railway  station  in  Washington  by  !^r. 
Washburne,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  who  was  expecting  him.  He 
was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  Willard's  Hotel,  where  Senator  Seward  wiu*^  ^" 
waiting  to  receive  him.     Mrs.  Lincoln  had  joined  him  at  Philadelphia  9  ^^ 


>  six  o'clock  in  the  evcninj;. 

'  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Aidant/  Erenivg  Journal,  a  confidential  agent  was  sent  bjMr.  S.x- 
Felton  with  Mr.  Lincoln  who  was  railed  '•George/'  and  whoso  authority  was  recognizo<l  by  engineer,  coniS  'OCtw. 
fireman,  and  brakeman.  He  bore  a  larce  packa^re  marked  DispatchfM,  and  this  was  the  pretext  for  Bendi  r»^ ''**' 
iipecial  train  at  nt'ar  midnight  The  tclnrmph  wires  leading  toward  Washington  had  been  cut  They  "**'* 
reunited  after  suflicicnt  time  had  elai)scd  f«»r  the  train  to  reach  its  destination,  when  "Qeoiijc,'^  on  it«  «rWwt 
Bent  back  the  follo>ving  electrograph  :— "The  Dispatches  have  arrived,  and  are  safely  delivered.*' 
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the  S2d,  and  she,  Mr.   Sumner,   and  others  left  Harrisbnrg  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  pressed  on  to  the  National  Capital  without  interference. 

There  has  never  been  a  public  legal  investigation  concerning  the  alleged 
plot  to  assassinate  the  President  elect  at  that  time.  Sufficient  facts  have 
been  made  known  through  the  testimony  of  detectives  to  justify  the  histo- 
rian in  assuming  that  such  a  plot  was  formed,  and  that  it  failed  only  because 
3f  the  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  movements.  It  was  alleged  that  ^^  statesmen, 
[>ankers,  merchants,  and  others"  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,*  and  that 
these  were  meeting  secretly  then,  and  did  meet  secretly  a  long  time  there- 
ifter,  in  a  private  room  in  Taylor's  Building.  The  plan,  as  revealed,  seems 
to  have  been  to  create  a  mob  of  the  most  excitable  elements  of  society  in 
Baltimore,  ostensibly  against  the  Republican  Committee  in  that  city,  while 
they  and  the  nobly  loyal  citizens  were  honoring  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  public 
reception  at  the  railway  station.  In  the  confusion  created  by  the  mob,  the 
liired  assassins  were  to  rush  forward,  shoot  or  stab  the  President  elect  while 
n  his  carriage,  and  fly  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  rioters. 

The  policemen  of  Baltimore  at  that  time  were  under  the  direction  of 
Seorge  P.  Kane,  as  Chief  Marshal.  He  was  a  violent  secessionist,  and  seems 
»  have  been  the  plastic  instrument  of  conspirators  in  Baltimore,  who  were 
chiefly  of  the  moneyed  Oligarchy,  connected  by  blood  or  nuarriage  with  the 
^eat  land  and  slave  holders  in  the  more  Southern  States.  Kane  afterward 
led  beyond  the  Potomac,  took  up  arms 
igainst  his  country,  and  received  a  commis- 
ion  in  the  insurgent  army.  It  is  asserted 
hat  an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  him 
o  so  control  the  police  on  that  occasion,  as 
lot  to  allow  a  suppression  of  the  mob  until 
he  terrible  deed  should  be  accomplished. 
3is  complicity  in  the  movements  which 
•esulted  in  the  murder  of  Massachusetts 
roops  w^hile  passing  through  Baltimore,  a 
ew  weeks  later,  makes  it  easy  to  believe 
hat  he  was  concerned  in  the  plot  to  assas- 
(inate  the  President  elect. 

The  disloyal  press  of  Baltimore  seemed 
o  work  in  complicity  with  the  conspirators  on  this  occasion.  A  leading 
editorial  in  the  Republhrnti^  on  the  22d,  was  calculated  to  incite  tumult  and 
dolence ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
jxpected  to  arrive  in  Baltimore,  the  Erchatuje^  in  a  significant  article,  said 
o  its  readers  : — "  The  President  elect  of  the  United  States  will  arrive  in  this 
ity,  with  his  suite,  this  afternoon,  by  special  train  from  Ilarrisburg,  and  will 
proceed,  we  leai-n,  directly  to  Washington.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  oppor- 
unity  will  be  aflbrded  him — or  that,  if  it  be  afforded,  he  will  not  embrace 
t — to  repeat  in  our  ears  the  sentiments  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
xpressed  yesterday  in  Philadelphia.'" 

Intelligence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  at  Washington  soon  sprend  over  the 


•  Baltimore  Corrpspondcnco  of  the  Sfxo  York  Titneit,  Fobnmry  28,  IMl. 

*  For  these  Bentimentft.  see  {lagc  27T. 
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town,  and  at  an  early  hour  Willard's  Hotel  was  crowded  with  his  fric 
personal  and  political,  who  came  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome.  Loyal 
of  all  parties  rejoiced  at  his  safe  arrival ;  and,  because  of  it,  there  was  ( 
ness  throughout  the  land.  That  gladness  was  mingled  with  indigni 
because  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  arrival,  and  the  journey 
ceding  it.  Had  the  danger  at  Baltimore  been  made  known,  and  protei 
called  for,  two  hundred  thousand  loyal  citizens  of  the  Free-labor  States  w 
have  escorted  the  President  elect  to  the  Capital. 

At  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln  oiJle< 
President  Buchanan.  The  latter  could  scarcely  believe  the  testimony  o 
own  eyes.  He  gave  his  appointed  successor  a  cordial  greeting. 
Cabinet  was  then  in  session.  By  invitation,  the  President  elect  passed 
their  chamber.  He  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  delight.  He 
called  to  see  General  Scott,  at  his  head-qtiarters.  The  veteran  was  ab 
Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  Willard's,  and  there  received  his  friends  nn 
moniously  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  he  was  fom 
waited  upon  by  the  Peace  Convention,'  in  a  body,  and  afterward  by  1 
women  of  Washington  City.  Only  the  secessionists  (and  they  were  a  1 
kept  aloof.  Foiled  malice,  disappointment,  and  chagrin  made  them  su 
A  capital  plan  in  their  scheme  had  been  frustrated ;  and  General  S 
whose  defection  had  been  hoped  and  prayed  for,  and  expected  becausi 
tons  horn,  in  Virginia^  was  standing  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  su 
of  secession,  and  had  filled  the  National  Capital  with  so  many  troops  tha 
security  against  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators,  secret  or  open, 
considered  complete. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  waited  \ 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  gave  him  a  welcome.  On  the  same  day,  he  and 
Lincoln  were  entertained  at  a  dinner-party  given  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mei 
of  Congress  from  Buffalo,  New  York ;  and  on  that  evening,  they  were  vii 
at  Willard's  by  several  Senators,  and  Governor  Hicks  of  Maryland,  and 
serenaded  by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Association  at  Washingto 
whom  he  made  a  short  speech — the  last  one  previous  to  his  inauguration 

Having  followed  the  President  elect  from  his  home  to  the  Capital,  an< 
him  there  on  the  eve  of  his  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  Chief  Magis 
of  the  Republic,  let  us  turn  a  moment  and  hold  brief  retrospective  i 
course  with  the  actual  President,  who  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  as  were 
people  for  the  close  of  his  official  career.  We  have  seen  him,  from 
opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  until  the  disruption  of  his  Cabinet,  ai 
close  of  December,  working  or  idling,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  seer 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  conspirators.  We  have  seen  him  afler 
surrounded  by  less  malign  influences,  and  prevented,  by  loyal  men  in 
Cabinet,  from  allowing  his  fears  or  his  inclinations  to  do  the  Republic  sei 
'  January  4,   harm.     And  when  the  National  Fast-day  which  he  had  rei 

1861.        mended  had  been   observed,"  he  spoke  some  brave  words 
»janaaiya    messagc  Sent  in  to  Congress,*  saying,  it  was  his  right  and 
duty  to  "  use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Fee 


>  See  page  287. 

5  flUtory  of  the  AdminUtration  of  President  Lincoln  :  by  Henry  J.  Kaymond,  page  lid     Vlce- 
.  deut  Hamlin  and  Thomas  Corwin  also  made  speeches. 
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officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and  against  those  who  assail 
the  property  of  the  Federal  Government ;"  yet  he  refiised  to  support  these 
l>raye  words  by  corresponding  dutiful  action,  and  cast  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  the  great  peril  upon  Congress,  at  the  same  time  suggest- 
ing to  it  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  disloyal  Oligarchy, 
l>y  adopting,  substantially,  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 

Mr.  Buchanan  seemed  determined  to  get  through  with  the  remainder  of 
Us  term  of  ofiice  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  as  innocent  of  all  offense  toward 
the  conspirators  as  "  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind"  would 
^low.*     In  his  efforts  to  please  his  "Southern  friends,"  he  sometimes  omitted 
to  be  just.     While  the  country  was  ringing  with  j)budits  for  Major  Ander- 
son, because  of  his  gallant  and  useful  conduct  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General Scott  asked  the  President  to  show  his  regard  for  the  faithful 
soldier,  and  act  as  "the  interpreter  of  the  wish  of  millions"  by  nominating 
Aoderson  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet,  for  his   "  wise  and 
ieroic  transfer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter ;"  also  by 
nominating  him  for  the  rank  of  colonel  by  brevet,  "  for  his  gallant  main- 
tenance of  the  latter  fort,  under  severe  hardships,  with  but  a  handful  of  men, 
ag-a inst  the  threats  and  summons  of  a  formidable  army  "'  the  President,  who 
fliig'ht,  in  that  act,  have  won  back  much  of  the  lost  respect  of  his  country- 
men, refused,  saying  in  substance  : — '*  I  leave  that  for  my  successor  to  do." 
Anci  -with  a  seeming  desire  to  maintain  his  inoffensive  position  tow^ard  the 
conspirators,  he  pursued   a  timorous  and  vacillating   policy,  which  greatly 
embarrassed  his  loyal  counselors,  and  paralyzed  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
tbe  ship  of  State,  so  as  to  meet  safely  the  shock  of  the  impending  tempest. 

N'ot withstanding  his  efforts  to  please  his  "  Southern  friends,"  they  would 

not  allow  the  current  of  the  President's  official  life  to  flow  smoothly  on,  after 

Holt      and  Dix,  loyal  Democrats,  became  his  counselors.      They  would  not 

trust  liim  with  such  advisers  at  his  ear.     It  has  been  said  that  he  "  preached 

like    a.  patriot,  but  practised  like  a  traitor."     His  preaching  offended  and 

alaroa^d  them,  especially  the  South  Carolina  politicians,  for  its  burden  was 

*gain  St  the  dignity  of  their  "  Sovereign  nation."      While  Sumter  was  in 

P*^®«^Qsion  of  National  troops,  they  felt  that  South  Carolina  was  insulted  and 

her  Sovereignty  and  independence  were  denied.     So,  on  the  11th  of  January, 

two  <Jays  after  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  West,  Governor  Pickens,  as  we 

have     observed,*  sent  A.  G.  Magrath  and  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  his  Executive 

^ouocil,  to  demand  its  surrender  to  the  authorities  of  the   State.     Major 

^^^rson  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  President; 

^ner^upQQ  Pickens  sent  Isaac  W.  Ilayne,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 

p.  ^^Tnpany  with  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  Anderson's  command,  to  Washington 

^^>  to  present  the  same  demand  to  the  National  Executive.     Hayne  bore 

,    ^^t  er  from  the  Governor  to  the  President,  in  which  the  former  declared, 

'^^    the  demand  for  surrender  was  suggested  because  of  liis  "  earnest  desire 

_^^^Void  the  bloodshed  which  a  persistence  in  the  attempt  to  retain  posses- 

mf^  Xf]  his  Message  on  the  8th  of  January  ho  said:— "At  the  bcsrinning  of  these  nnhoppy  troubles,  I  deter- 
eur^g'^  that  no  act  of  mine  should  increase  the  excitement  in  either  section  of  the  countrr.  If  the  political 
ex^.^^  ^^  were  to  end  in  civil  war,  it  was  my  determined  purpose  not  to  commence  it,  nor  even  to  furnish  an 
^^  for  it  in  any  act  of  this  Government" 

X.«tter  of  Lientenant-Oenoral  Scott  to  President  Buchanan,  Fibruary  26, 1S61. 

i^e  page  1(X). 
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sion  of  that  fort  would  cause,  aud  which  would  be  unavailing  to  secure  that^i^^^gi^ 
possession. "  Commissioner  Hayne  was  authorized  to  "  give  the  pledge  or'^  ^^f 
the  State"  that  the  valuation  of  the  public  property  within  Fort  Sumteix^^^r 
should  be  '^  accounted  for  by  the  State,  upon  the  adjustment  of  its  relatione  mcms 
with  the  United  States,  of  which  it  was  a  part."* 

Mr.  Ilayne  arrived  in  Washington  City  on  the  13th  of  January,  wheiv^^en 
ten  of  the  disloyal  Senators,  still  holding  seats  in  Congress,*  advised  him,  iia-  m.    m 

writing,  not  to  present  the  letter  or^c^  of 
Pickens  to  the  President  until  af^e^^  ixer 
the  Southern  Confederacy  should  h^miM'  he 
foi-med,  a  month  later.    They  proposes  ^^  ed 
to  ask  the  President  to  agree  not  t  -M^      to 
re-enforce  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  mea^^ran 
time.     "  I  am  not  clothed  with  pow^^  -^er 
to    make  the   arrangement   yon   su^^^s^. 
gest,"  Mr.  Hayne  replied,  in  writing 
"but,    provided    you    can    get 


ranees,  with  which  you   are  entirer      /y 

satisfied,  that  no  re-enforcements  wr       HI 

be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  in  the  inte^^r- 

val,  and  that  the  public  peace  will  n— ^■>t, 

be  disturbed  by  any  act  of  hostili^^  ^ 

ISAAC   W    IIATXK.  ;L  _•:  _  ,,, 

toward  South  Carolma,  I  will  refS^^^ 
your  communication  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and,  withholdir— ^  ^5 
the  communication  with   which   I  am   at  the  present  charged,  will  awa^fc-^  ^ 

further  instructions."  

This  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  President*  by  Senators  Slide"^B^^» 

Fitzpatrick,  and  Mallory,  and  the  President  was  asked  to  consid    ^^''^ ^ 

'  '^^"s^'  ^^'  the  matter.'     He  replied,  through  Mr.  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  Wa»-  ^«^» 

that  he  could  not  give  such  pledge,  for  the  simple  reason  that  .■— *-  ^ 

had  no  authority  to  do  so,  being  bound  as  an  Executive  officer  to  enforce  xMr"^  ^ 

laws  as  far  as  practicable.     He  informed  them  that  it  was  not  deemed  nec^s?*  ^^ 

sary  to  re-enforce  Major  Anderson  at  that  time;   but  told  them,  explicit!-  ,^^» 

that  should  the  safety  of  that  officer  at  any  time  require  it,  the  effort  to  gl  '^^^  ^ 

him  re-enforcements  and  supplies  would  be  made.     He  reminded  them  th»  ^»-*' 

Congress  alone  had  the  power  to  make  war,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  ^i:^^* 


>  Letter  of  Francis  W,  Pickens  to  President  Buchanan,  January  11,  1861. 
a  These  were  Wlgfall,  Hcniphill,  Yulce,  Mallorr,  Jefferson  Davis,  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Fitzpatrick,  Iren 

Slidell,  and  Benjamin.  

>  The  boldness  and  impunity  of  the  conspirators  in  Congress,  at  this  time,  is  illustrated  by  this  corrgSfK^^g* "^^^^ 
enco  which  they  laid  before  the  Presitlent,  and  asked  that  ho  would  "take  iuto  consideration  the  subject  «rf  ^^^•"*  -, 
correspondence."  In  their  letter  to  Hayne,  sinned  by  the  ten  Senators,  they  assure  him  that  they  '*  repreet^ff*  *"*",„— • 
Slates  which  have  alreaily  seceded  from  the  United  States,  or  will  have  done  so  before  the  1st  of  February  ne  ^^  *"  — • 
and  which  would  meet  South  Carolinians  "in  convention  on  or  before  the  15th  of  that  month.''  "Onr  P*©!*-*  ^^T^^^ 
said  these  conspirators  to  Mr.  Ilayne,  "feel  that  they  have  a  common  destiny  with  your  people,  and  ettptc^  —  -m 
form  with  them^  in  that  convention,  a  new  confederation  and  prorinional  government.  We  most  and  '^^  _^_^ 
share  your  fortunes,  suffering  with  you  the  evils  of  war,  if  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  enjoying  with  you  ^** 
blessings  of  peace  if  it  can  be  preserved.'*  ^^ 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  15th  of  January,  the  day  after  several  of  these  Senators  ha<l  written  to     ^"^^ 
conventions  of  their  several  Stsites,  intimating  that  it  mi;:ht  be  well  for  them  to  retain  their  seats  in  don^X'^^^'^Z 
in  order  to  more  effectually  carry  on  their  treasonable  work.    These  men  were  not  only  not  arrested,  but  tt»*^    — 
request  was  responded  toby  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  as  courteuasly  <■•* 
considerately  as  if  they  were  true  and  loyal  to  their  Government. 
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nsu^rpation  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  give  any  assurance  that  Congress 
^vould  not  exercise  that  power. 

When  this  correspondence  reached  Charleston,  Governor  Pickens  ordered 
HayTie  to  present  the  demand  for  the  suiTcnder  of  Sumter  forth- 
w^lli.     He  did  so,*  in  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  to  which  '  '^*"^7  *^* 
Secretary  Holt  gave  a  final  answer  on  the  6th  of  February,  in 
"^riiich,  as  in  his  reply  to  Senators  Fitzpatrick,  Mallory,  arid  Slidell,  he  claimed 
ft>iT  the  Government  the  right  to  send  forward  re-enforcements  when,  in  the 
j'^^gment  of  the  President,  the  safety  of  the  garrison  required  them — a  right 
'"^sting  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  right  to  occupy  the  fort.     He  denied 
^^^e    right  of  South  Carolina  to  the  possession  of  the  fort,  and  said: — "If 
trlxe  announcement,  so  repeatedly  made,  of  the  President's  pacific  purpose  in 
^^^'ntinuing  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  until  the  question  shall  be  settled 
^y    competent  authority,  has  failed  to  impress  the  government  of   South 
'^^^I'olina,  the  forbearing  conduct  of  the  Administration  for  the   last  few 
T^^^ths  should  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  sincerity.     An'&  if 
_^|^^^  forbearance,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  have  so  severely  tried  it, 
.  ^^ot  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  this  Admin- 

I  ^5^tion  towards  South  Carolina,  then  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  neither 

^^^uage  nor  conduct  can  possibly  furnish  one.  If,  with  all  the  multiplied 
^T^^^^^s  which  exist  of  the  President's  anxiety  for  peace,  and  of  the  earnestness 
c;^  '^^'^li  which  he  has  pursued  it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort 
,^^^^*^ter,  ^nd  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  loyal  men  shut  up 
^  ^^lin  its  walls,  and  thus  plunge  our  common  country  into  the  horrors  of 
-^^  J^^^il  war,  then  upon  them  and  those  they  represent  must  rest  the  responsi- 
bly ty." 

Here  ended  the  attempt  of  the  conspirators  of  South  Carolina  to  have  the 

^^"^"creignty  of  that  State  acknowledged  by  diplomatic  intercourse.     It  had 

^t^rly  failed.     The  President  refused  to  receive  Governor  Pickens's  agent, 

"^c^cptingas  "a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Carolina,"  and  also  refused  any 

^^^Tripliance  with  the  demands  of  the  authorities  of  that  State.     He  had  been 

^**<::»ngly  inclined  to  yield  to  these  demands;  but  recent  manifestations  of 

^^^l:>lic  opinion  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  exciting  the 

^^^t^    indignation  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people.     Coincident  with  these 

^"^^^ifestations  were  the  strong  convictions  of  Holt,  Dix,  and  Attomey-Gen- 

^'^^•X  Stanton  of  his  Cabinet.'. 

^>^  *  The  secret  history  of  those  public  demonstrations  of  a  desire  to  hold  Fort  Sumter  has  been  g^ven  bj 
j^  *^^ral  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  in  a  brief  eulogy  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War  during  a  greater  portion  of 
^.""^  XJncoln*8  Administration.  "Toward  evening,  on  one  of  the  gloomy  days  in  the  winter  of  1S61,**  says 
j^^^Xea,  **the  Attorney -General  [Stanton]  sent  for  one  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  New  Yorlt,  and 
■^  *"^*  xned  him  that  unless  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  was  instantly  manifested,  the  President  would  yield 
^^  ^-^^^  demand  of  South  Carolina,  and  order  Major  Anderson  back  from  Sumter  to  Moultrie.  It  was  decided 
^^^  ^^"^^ce  that  an  envoy  should  go  to  the  principal  Northern  cities  and  announce  that  the  President  had  decided 
1^1  ^^*~^  ^ikitain  Anderson  in  Sumter  at  all  hazards.  *•  Fire  some  powder,^  said  Stanton ;  *■  all  we  can  do  yet  is  to  fire 
^^^  J  j^^^  cartridges;  a  thousand  bullets  or  a  bale  of  hemp  would  save  us  from  a  bloody  rebellion.  The  President 
^1.,^^^  Hot  strike  a  blow,  but  he  will  resist  if  he  sees  the  temper  of  the  people  demands  resistance.  Go  and  Are 
j^^*^^  ^  cannon,  and  let  the  echoes  come  to  the  White  House.*  The  next  day  salutes  were  fired  in  New  York, 
^^  ^-^ulelphia,  Albany,  and  other  cities,  in  honor  of  President  Buchanan's  determination  to  sustain  the  galUnt 
^^^    ^^^>rson.    Congratnlating  telegrams  were  sent  from  prominent  men  in  all  these  cities  to  the  President;  the 


^^^  ^«^^Drate  anthorities  of  New  York  passed  earnest  resolutions  of  support;  several  journals,  in  leading  articles 
ij^^^^^raarkable  power.  Indorsed  and  commended  the  decision  of  the  President  The  next  day  the  decision  was 
t^  ^^^.  The  demand  of  South  Carolina  for  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  was  refused;  it  remained  only  for 
^onth  to  see^e,  or  make  war.*^ — Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  American  Institute  Fair,  in  New  York^ 
^'^  VUK  qf  September,  1S65. 
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Before  *' Commissioner"  Hayne  was  dismissed,  ^^Commissioner"  Thorn: 
J.  Judge  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Washington,  as  the  representative  c 
Alabama,  duly  authorized  "  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  the  TJniU 
States  in  reference  to  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom  houses  in  that  Stat 
and  the   debt  of   the   United   States."       He   approached  the   Presiden 

through  Senator  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  who  expressed  his  desire  th 
*  iseZ  *  when  JuHge  might  have  an  audience,  he  should  '*  present  his  cr 

dentials  and  enter  upon  the  proposed  negotiations."*     The  Prei 

dent  placed  Mr.  Judge  on  the  same  footing  with  Mr.  Hayne,  as  only  a  **  dj 

tinguished"   private  gentleman,    and  not  as   an    embassador;    whereiipc 

Senator  Clay  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  President,*  too  foolish  in  matter  ai 

h  Feb  manner  to  deserve  a  place  in  history.     The  "  Sovereign  State  « 

Alabama"  then  withdrew,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Judge,  who  argue 
that  the  course  of  the  President  implied  either  an  abandonment  of  a 
claims  to  the  National  property  within  the  limits  of  his  State,  or  a  desii 
that  it  should  be  retaken  by  the  sword.' 

No  further  attempts  to  open  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  Unite 

States  and  the  banded  conspirators  in  "  seceded  States "  were  made  duiir 

the  remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration ;    and  he  quietly  left  tl 

chair  of  State  for  private  life,  a  deeply  sorrowing  man.     "  Governor,"  sa' 

^   the  President  to  Senator  Fitzpatrick,  a  few  weeks  before,"  wbc 

the  latter  was  about  to  depart  for  Alabama,  "  the  current  c 
events  warns  me  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  on  this  side  the  grave, 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  both  sections,  and  have  displeased  both, 
feel  isolated  in  the  world."^ 


•  Letter  of  S«?noU»r  Clay  td  the  ProsUlcnt,  February  1,  1S61. 

-  Letter  of  Senator  Clay  to  "Commissioner"  Judge,  February  4,  1S61. 

»  Harper  $  Weekly ^  February  2,  ISOl. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

'nX:E  INAUGUEATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  AND  THE  IDEAS  AND  POLICY  OP,' 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 

ONDAY,  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  will  evor  bo  a  memo- 
rable day  in  the  annals  of  the  llepublic.  On  that  day  a 
Chief  Magistrate  was  installed  who  represented  the 
loyal  and  free  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  found 
potential  expression  in  a  popular  election.  Tliat  election 
proclaimed,  in  the  soft  whispers  of  the  ballot,  an  un- 
changeable decree,  that  slave  labor  should  cultivate 
no  more  of  the  free  land  of  the  Republic.  Professedly 
^^  account  of  that  decree,  the  advocates  of  such  hibor  commenced  a  revolt ; 
Mid  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  mad  cry  of  insurgents, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  went  up  to  the  National  Capital,  and  was  inaugurated 
the  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  of  ^Vmerica. 

The  inangural  ceremonies  were  performed  quietly  and  orderly,  at  the 
^sual   place,  over  the  broad  staircase  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol, 
^'hose  magnificent  dome  was  only  half  finished.     In  order  to  insure  quiet 
and  safety,  and  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  the  usual  peaceful  form, 
General  Scott  had  collected  about  six  hundred  regular  troops  in  the  city, 
^^t    tlicy  were  so  scattered  that  their  presence  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
'^ey  had  been  making  their  way  to  the  capital  in  small  numbers  from  differ- 
ent i>oints  for  several  weeks,  and  the  conspirators  were  so  impressed  with 
the  "belief  that  the  total  force  was  enormous  in  strength — that  a  vast  number 
®»  troops  were  hidden  all  about  the  city — that  they  abandoned  the  scheme 
^*   Seizing  Washington,  preventing  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
placing  one  of  their  number  in  the  Executive  Chair.'     They  were 
"^deceived,  four  days  before  the  inauguration,  by  a  Message  of  the   *  ^^^^^^^  ^' 
^""esident,*  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Congress  concerning 
^  ^timber  of  troops  in  the  city.'     It  was  then  too  late  for  them  to  organize 

Sec  page  148. 
^U|  ^r.  Bnrnctt,  of  Kontacky,  offcrtxl  a  rcaolntion  in  the  Ilonso  of  Representatives  on  the  11th  «if  Fibruary, 
^»  ^^^  "^as  adopted,  askinff  the  President  for  his  reasons  for  assembling  a  large  numlMT  of  tnM)ps  In  Washlneton ; 
^  j^  ^^«y  were  kept  there;  and  whether  he  had  any  information  of  a  conspiracy  to  scire  the  Capital,  and  pre- 
j^  ^^hclnaaguration  of  the  President  elect  On  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  Wigfall  had  offered  a  resolution 
^  ^*  Senate,  asking  the  President  why,  since  the  commencement  <if  the  session  of  (^onjrri-ssi,  troops  had 
jj^^**  SAthering  in  Washington ;  mnnitions  of  war  collected  there ;  fh»ra  what  points  tlu-y  hnd  been  erilled.  Ac., 
^  ^nUer  the  authority  of  what  law  they  were  held  for  service  in  the  National  Capital.  The  President  did  not 
y^  ^^r  these  inqniries  nntll  the  l!*t  of  March,  when  he  declared  that  there  were  only  six  hundred  and  flftr- 
^^  "J^  private  soldiers  In  the  city,  besides  the  usual  number  of  marines  at  the  Navy  Yanl.  and  that  they  wcro 
j^  ^'^  to  Waahington  to  "act  as  uposne  romitatuA^  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authority,  for  the 
^.^^se  of  preserving  peace  and  order."  should  that  bo  necessary,  before  or  at  the  period  of  the  Inaucuration 
*^he  President  elect  In  the  mean  time  a  ('ommlttee  of  the  House  had  Invcstltrnted  the  subject  of  a  c<»n- 
nPtf^.  mj^j  ^jjg  members  of  that  body  were  so  well  convinced  of  its  existence,  that  a  resolution,  expressing 
^  t>philon  tbfit  **  tlM  regular  troops  now  in  this  city  ought  to  bo  forthwith  removed  therefrom,'^  was  hid  on 
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the  "Minute-men"   of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     This  condition,  and  th^  ^ 
natural  belief  that  many  of  the  thousands  of  the  loyal  people  who  wer»^ 

pouring  into  the  Capital  to  participate  ir  , 
the  ceremonies  were  well  armed,  kept  tlu^ 
enemies  of  the  Republic  in  perfect  restrain"^  _ 
The  dawn  of  the  4th  of  March  ws^^ 
pleasant,  and  the  day  was  a  bright  on» 
Washington  City  was  crowded  by  mo^K 
than  twenty-five  thousand  strangers,  a  lar] 
portion  of  them  the  political  friends  of  tli 
President  elect.      The  streets  around  W    ~" 

lard's  Hotel  were  densely  packed,  at  an  eai 

hour,  with  eager  watchers  for  the  appearaik.^ 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  forenoon  wore  aws^^ 
and  he  was  yet  invisible  to  the  public  e  ^ 
He  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  y^^  i 
engaged  almost  up  to  twelve  oVIock,  t^.'K 
appointed  hour  for  the  inaugural  ceremonL^^ 
in  signing  bills  at  his  room  in  the  Capit:.^3 
Then  he  was  conveyed  rapidly  to  the  Wl&J.'C 
House,  where  he  entered  a  barouche,  wait^< 
upon  by  servants  in  livery,  and  hastened  V.  * 
Willard's.  The  President  elect,  with  tl*  ^ 
late  Senators  Pearce  and  Baker,  there  entered 
the  carriage,  and  at  a  little  before  one  o'clocB* 
the  procession,  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  Major  French,  movec^ 
al(»ng  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  the  Capitol.*  Mounted  troops,  undecr*' 
the  direction  of  General  Scott,  moved  on  the  flanks   on   parallel  streets^ 


SCENE  OF  TUE   IXAUGmATlOX. 


the  tabic  by  a  very  large  majority.    The  alann  for  the  safety  of  the  Oovumment  archives,  which  preTiiled 
thruu^rhout  tho  country,  had  iiiAUintly  subsided  when  it  was  known  that  troops  were  called  to  Washington. 

1  Marshal  Freneii  was  as.Histed  by  thirteen  aids  and  twentj-nino  assistant  marshals,  representing  loysl 
States  and  Territories.  Besides  these  were  eighty-three  assistants.  The  marshars  aids  wore  blae  soavft  and 
white  rosettes.  Their  saddle-clotlis  were  blue,  trimmed  with  gilt  The  assistant  marshals  wore  blue  Bcarft 
and  white  rosett«'S.  Their  sa4idle-eIoths  wore  white,  trimmed  with  blue.  Each  carried  a  baton  two  feet  in 
length,  of  blue  color,  with  ends  gilt  two  inches  deep.    The  procession  was  composed  as  follows :— 


Aida 


Aids. 


Marshal-in-Chief. 

A  National  Flnir,  with  appropriate  emblems. 

The  President  of  the  T'nited  State^  with  the  President  Elect  and  Suite,  with  Marshals  on  their  left,  andtks 

Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Colonel  William  Selden) 

and  his  Deputies  on  their  ricrht. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Senate. 

Kx-l'rcsidents  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Uepublican  Association. 

The  Judiciary. 

The  Olergyr 

Foreign  Ministers. 

Tlie  Corps  Diplomatique. 

Members  elect.  Members,  and  ez-Moinbers  of  Congreaa, 

and  ex-Members  of  the  ("abinet. 

The  Peace  Congress. 

Heads  of  Bureaus. 

Qoremors  and  ex-Governors  of  States  and  Territories,  and  Members  of  the  Legislatarcs  of  the  aanML 

OfUcers  of  the  Army,  Navv.  Marine  Corj)S.  and  Militia,  in  fiill  uniform. 

Offleers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  War  of  1S12.  and  subsequent  ficriods. 

The  (-orporate  Authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

other  Political  and  MillUry  Associations  from  the  District,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 

All  organized  (Mvil  Societies. 

Professors.  Schoolmasters,  and  Students  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Citizens  of  the  District,  and  of  States  and  Territories. 

There  was  a  military  escort  under  Colonels  Harris  and  Thomas,  and  Captain  Taylor.    Tho  carriage  fil 
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idy  for  action  at  a  concerted  signal.^  They  were  not  needed.  The  pro- 
iBion  passed  on  withoat  interruption,  excepting  by  the  enormous  crowd. 

At  half-past  one  the  two  Presidents  left  the  carriage,  went  into  the 
ipitol,  and,  preceded  by  Major  French,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  arm 

arm.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  pale  and  nervous;  Mr.  Lincoln^s  face  was 
ghtly  flushed  with  emotion,  but  he  was  a  model  of  self-possession.  They 
I  waiting  a  few  minutes  before  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
lir.  Buchanan,''  an  eye-witness  said,  '^  sighed  audibly  and  frequently, 
r.  Lincoln  was  grave  and  impassive  as  an  Indian  martyr."  The  party 
on  proceeded  to  the  platform  over  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico,  where 
3  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Foreign  Min- 
ers, and  other  privileged  persons  were  assembled,  while  an  immense  con- 
egation  of  citb^ns  filled  the  space  below. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  the  people  by  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon ; 
d  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  head  towering  above  most  of  those  around 
n  (for  his  bight  was  six  feet  and  four  inches),*  he  was  greeted  with 
hement  applause.  Then,  with  a  clear,  strong  voice,  he  read  his 
aagaral  Address,  during  which  service  Senator  Douglas,  lately  his  com- 
titor  for  the  honors  and  duties  he  was  now  assuming,  held  the  hat  of  the 
w  President.^    At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  late  Chief-Justice  Taney 

ch  the  two  Presidents  rodo  was  sarrouDtled  by  military,  so  as  to  prevent  any  Ttolence,  if  it  shoald  be 
mpted. 

*  •*!  caused  to  be  oi^nlzed,''  says  General  Scott,  "the  4Ute  of  the  Washtnsrton  Vulanteers,  and  called 
a  a  distance  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  with  small  detachiiM'nts  of  cavalry  and  inC&htry,  all  regulars/*— 
'of*iography  of  General  Scott,  lit.  611.  The  General  says,  that  durini;  the  two  months  preceding  the 
tgurmtion,  he  received  more  than  fifty  letters  f^om  varions  points,  some  earnestly  dissuading  him  lW>m  being 
(cnt  at  the  ceremony,  and  others  threatening  him  with  assassination  if  he  dare<l  to  protect  the  ceremony  by 
nitary  force. 

'  The  best  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Linc<iln,  according^  to  the  aathor^s  own  vivid 
►Election  of  him  in  January,  lS6a,  is  the  following:— 

*"  Conceive  a  tall  and  gaunt  figure,  more  than  six  feet  in  bight,  not  only  unencumbered  with  saperfluons 
^  bat  reduced  to  the  minimum  working  standard  of  cord,  and  sinew,  and  muscle,  strong  and  indurated  by 
^siune  and  toil,  with  legs  and  arms  long  and  attenuated,  but  not  disproportionately  so  to  the  long  and 
-RQated  trunk.  In  posture  and  carriage  not  ungraceAil,  but  with  the  grace  of  unstn<lied  and  careless  cose, 
»er  than  of  cultivated  airs  and  high-bred  pretensions.  His  dress  is  universally  of  black  throughout,  and 
^^  attract  but  little  attention  in  a  well-<lressed  circle,  if  it  hung  less  loosely  upon  him,  and  the  ample  white 
^  collar  was  not  turned  over  his  cravat  in  the  Western  style.  The  face  that  sunnounts  this  figure  is  half 
'■^n  and  half  Indian,  bronzed  by  climate,  furrowed  by  life-struggles,  seamed  with  humor;  the  head  is 
^^e,  and  covered  with  dark,  thick,  and  unmanag^ble  hair;  the  brow  is  wide  and  well  developed ;  the  nose 
»**  and  fleshy;  the  lips  full;  cheeks  thin,  and  drawn  down  in  strong  corded  lines,  which,  but  for  the  wiry 
^•ra,  wonld  disclose  the  machinery  which  moves  the  brood  jaw.  The  eyes  are  dark  gray,  sunk  In  deep 
'^^ta,  but  bright,  5oft,  and  beautiftil  In  expression,  and  sometimes  lost  and  half  abstracted,  as  if  their  glance 
'  i^versed  and  turned  inwanl,  or  as  if  the  soul  which  lighted  them  was  far  away.  The  teeth  are  white  and 
**•»",  audit  Is  only  when  a  smile,  radiant,  capti%*ating,  and  winning,  as  was  ever  given  to  mortal,  transfigures 
PlAln  countenance,  that  you  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  artists  to  admire  and  woman  to 
'  it," — Eulogy  on  Abraham  Lincoln:  by  Uenry  Champe  Deming, before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
^  at  Hartfonl,  June  8. 1S65. 

*  On  that  day  the  veteran  Journalist,  Thurlow  "Weed,  wrote  as  follows  for  the  editorial  column  of  bis  i»aper, 
•^^tiny  Evening  Journal: — 

*^  fbe  throng  in  fVont  of  the  Capitol  was  immense,  and  yet  the  President's  voice  was  so  strong  and  clear 
^o  xras  heard  distinctly.    The  cheers  went  up  loud  and  long. 

"^  ^iter  he  commenced  delivering  his  Inaugural  I  withdrew,  and  passing  north  on  Capitol  Hill,  s:iw  Generals 
^  a-nd  Wool,  in  full  uniform,  standing  by  their  battery— the  battery  memorable  for  its  itrowess  in  Mexico. 
*'^  not  resist  the  impulse  to  present  myself  to  those  distinguished  veterans,  the  heroes  of  so  many  battles 
***  ttiany  victories.  They  received  me  cordially.  General  Scott  inquiring  how  the  inauguration  was  goincr 
1  replied,  '  It  is  a  success.*  Upon  which  the  old  hero  raised  his  arms  and  exclaimed,  '  God  be  praised ! 
^"^  Mia  goodness  be  praised  P 

*  ^d  leaving  these  scarred  and  seamed  veterans,  my  mind  went  back  to  the  long  interval  and  striking  events 
'^  have  occurred  since  1S12,  when  IJlrBt  saw  them— General  Soott  a  major  of  artillery,  and  General  Wool 
•^tn  in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  both  alert,  active,  buoyant  young  men— General  Scott  Ull  and  erect,  bat 
^^nbly  slender  in  form,  with  flowing  flaxen  hair.    Nearly  half  a  centiuy  has  passed.    They  have  fought 
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administered  the  oath  of  office  to  him,  when  the  President  and  ex-Presidei 
re-entered  the  Capitol,  and  the  former  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Whi 
House.  Mr.  Bachanan  drove  to  the  house  of  District- Attorney  Onld,^  and  c 
the  following  day  left  for  his  beautiful  seat  of  ^^  Wheatland,"  near  Lancastc 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  reached  on  the  6  th.'  There  he  was  received  by 
large  concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens,  with  a  fine  display  of  military,  and  civ: 
societies.  He  was  welcomed  home  by  an  address ;  and,  in  response,  he  coi 
gratulated  himself  on  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  announced  h 
intention  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  existence  as  a  '^  good  citizen,  a  faithfi 
friend,  an  adviser  of  those  who  needed  advice,  and  a  benefactor  of  tl 
widows  and  the  fatherless.'^  He  alluded  to  public  affairs  only  to  ezpresft^ 
hope  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 

President  Lincoln^s  Inaugural  Address  was  waited  fbr  with  inters 
interest  and  anxiety  throughout  the  Republic.  At  no  period  in  its  wonder^ 
career  had  the  nation  been  in  so  great  peril  as  at  that  time.  Already 
rebellion  had  been  allowed  to  acquire  formidable  moral  and  physical  pro|x 
tions,  and  republican  institutions  and  a  republican  form  of  govemmes 
against  which  its  deadly  blows  were  to  be  aimed,  were  now  put  upon  the 
trial  before  the  bar  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thei 
chosen  counsel  and  defender ;  and  he  now  entered  upon  the  momentous  tafil 
of  vindicating  their  might  and  invincible  vitality,  with  no  precedents  t( 
guide  him,  and  no  statutes  for  support  other  than  the  opinions  and  theorie 
of  the  fathers,  sometimes  only  dimly  shadowed,  and  the  plain  letter  of  th 
National  Constitution.  With  these  helps,  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment 
abounding  common  sense,  an  honest  purpose,  patriotism  without  alloy,  an< 
with  the  illumination  that  comes  down  to  the  earnest  seeker  for  Divine  ligli 
and  assistance,  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  up  bravely  before  that  bar  with  his  brie 
and  entered  upon  the  cause. 

"  Apprehensions,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Inaugural,  "  seem  to  exist  amon 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republica 
Administration,  their  property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  t 
be  endangered.  There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appn 
hension.  Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  whil 
existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  pul 
lished  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  o 
these  speeches,  when  I  declare  that '  I  have  no  purpose  directly  or  indirectl 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists, 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  nie,  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  ha 
made  this  and  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And,  mor 
than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  t 
themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now  read  :- 

"  *  Resolved^  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  aD> 
especially  the  right  of  each  StJile  to  order  and  control  its  own  domesti 

through  all  the  wars  of  their  cooutry,  terminating  them  all  frlorionHj*.  They  are  spared  for  a  Mrerer  trial  < 
coomgo  and  pntriotisni,  unless  Heaven,  in  its  wisdom  and  merey,  averts  the  threatened  dangers.** 

>  Robert  Ould.    See  pace  145. 

2  Mr.  Buchanan  was  escorted  to  the  railway  station  at  Washinjrton  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  Lsi 
caster,  and  two  companies  of  mounted  infantry.  lie  was  well  received  at  Baltimore  by  the  citizens:  and  froi 
that  nity  he  was  escorted  to  his  home  by  the  Baltimore  City  Ouonls. 
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inst^itutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  the 
ItMLlanoe  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
fkl>ric  depend  ;*  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the 
soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the 
gravest  of  crimes.' 

**  I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is 
susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
any  wise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too,  that 
all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another." 

The  President  referred  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  constitutional,  but 
suggested  that  it  should  have  provisions  that  would  throw  around  it  "  all  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence,"  so  that 
**  a  free  man  be  not  in  any  case  surrendered  as  a  slave."  He  also  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  provide  by  law  "  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  guaranties  that '  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'" 
"Hiese  "  privileges  and  immunities"  had  not  been  fully  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  Free-labor  States  while  in  the  Slave-labor  States,  for  many  years. 

The  President  then  spoke  of  the  political  construction  and  character  of 
the  Republic.  "  I  hold,"  he  said, ."  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law 
»nd  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity 
j»  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
n^ents.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision 
^^  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the 
express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure 
forever — it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  instrument  itself  If  the  United  States  be  not  a  government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely,  can 
|t^  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made 
1^  ^  One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does 
*t  Hot  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

**  Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that, 
'**  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
^he  Union  itself.  The  I^nion  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
*^i'med,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  in  1774.  It  was  matured  and 
^'^tttinued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776.  It  was  further 
^**atm»ed,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and 
^&^ged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1 778. 
And  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establish- 
es the  Constitution  was,  'to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.'  But  if  the 
"^truction  of  the  Union,  by  one  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States,  be  lawftiUy 
l^^sible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost 
^"^  vital  element  of  perpetuity."' 

^€«paeo  82. 

^or  a  quarter  of  a  century,  conspirators  airttinst  the  nationality  of  the  Republic  had  been  teaching  the 
PPosito  doctrine,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  woa  proclaimed  as  a  fandomental  dogma  of  the  poUttoal 


i 
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'^  It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upoD  its  own  mere  no 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
are  legally  void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States,  a 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolati 
according  to  circumstances.  I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  i 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upi 
that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States, 
this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part^  and  I  shall  perform 
far  as  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  Ameriran  people, 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in  some  authoritative  manner  dire 
contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  res^arded  as  a  menace,  but  only  ; 
declared  purpose  of  the  Union,  that  it  will  constitutionally  defen* 
maintain  itself. 

'^  In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  then 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  The  powe 
fided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  impost) 
beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  in\ 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  Where  he 
to  the  United  States  in  any  interior  locality  shall  be  so  great  and  unive 
to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  holding  the  Federal  offices, 
will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  fb 
object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Government  to  c 
the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritatir 
so  nearly  impracticable  withal,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego  for  the  ti 
uses  of  such  offices. '^ 

The  President  then  declared  that  he  should  endeavor,  by  ju? 
reconcile  all  discontents,  with  a  hope  of  bringing  about  a  "  peaceful 
of  the  National  troubles."     If  there  were  any  who  sought  to  des 
Union  in  any  event,  to  those  he  need  "  address  no  word.''     To  tl 
really  loved  the  Union,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  zealous  and  earnest 
asking  them  to  consider  well  so  "  grave  a  matter  as  the  dcstructi' 
national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hope 
undertaking  it.     lie  asked  the  malcontents  to  point  to  a  single  inst; 
"any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,*'  had   been   de 
declared  that  if,  "  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  shoul 
minority  of  any  clearly  written  constitutional  right,    it  might, 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly  would  if  such  right 
one.     But  such  is  not  our  case,"  he  said.     "  All  the  vital  rights  ( 
and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assured  to  them,  by  affirmatioi 
tions,  guaranties    and  prohibitions   in  the  Constitution,  that 
never  arise  concerning  them." 


creed  of  the  conspirators  and  the  Oligarchy,  that  the  Uninn  ^vas  a  tcinpurarv  couipact,  an 
eminent  no  goTemment  at  all,  bat  only  the  "agent  of  the  Suvtrreign  States/'  Kdward  A. 
liichmnnd  Ejrawinrr,  vho  wrote  a  history  of  the  war,  opens  lii«  first  volume  with  these 
the  key-note  to  his  whole  performance: — "The  American  people  of  the  present  general 
lielief  that  tiio.  Union  of  the  States  was  destined  to  l>o  perpetual.  A  few  minds  ro^e 
delusion,"  et  catera. 
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TPhe  President  then  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  acquiescence   of  either 

minorities   or  majorities    in    the    decisions   of   questions.      Without   such 

a <? quiescence,  the  Government  could  not  exist.     **If  a  minority  in  such  case," 

li^    snid,  "  will  secede  rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in 

tisTTi,  will  divide  and  ruin  them;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from 

th^m  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.     For 

iEiSt^^fcnce,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two 

hc^noe,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  ))resent  Union 

no'^  claim  to  secede  from  it?  .  .  .  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is 

ax:B.r&x-chy.     A  majority,  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and  limita- 

ti  on  e,  and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions 

axid    sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.     Whoever  rejects 

it;.,     does  of  necessity  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism." 

The  President  referred  to  the  binding  character  of  the  decisions  of  the 

^^^  px-eme  Court  in  all  special  cases ;  but  he  said,  evidently  with  the  action  of 

Cluief-Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  in  his  niind,^  "The  candid  citizen 

nc*-  m-ast  confess,  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital  questions 

^^^fiffeoting  the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the 

^^^X>reme  Court,  the  instant   they  are  made  in  ordinary  litigation  between 

P^^i'ties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers, 

*^^^'\"ing  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  government  into  the  hands  of 

^"S^t;  eminent  tribunal."     He  referred  to  the  impossibility  of  a  dissolution  of 

**^^  TJnion,  physically  speaking.     The  people  of  the  respective  sections,  who 

^^^fered  widely  in  opinions,  might,  like  a  divorced  husband  and  wife,  separate 

^^^solutely,  by  going  out  of  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  territory  of  the 

^^sj>ective   sections   must   remain   ''fice   to   face,"  and   intercourse,  either 

^^^■^icable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.     The  question  then  aiises, 

^^^ether  that  intercourse  would  be  more  agreeable  after  separation.     "Can 

^^iong,"  asked  the  President,  "  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 

"^^^vs?     Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  among  aliens  than  laws  can 

^**^oiig  friends  ?     Suppose  you  go  to   war,  you  cannot  fight  always ;  and 

^^^en,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting, 

»^Qe  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  uf>on  you." 

The  President  recognized  the  right  of  the  peoi)le  to  change  their  existing 
5^^n-i  of  government  when  they  should  become  weary  of  it,  either  by  amend- 
J**^  the  Constitution  or  by  revolution ;  and,  in  view  of  present  difficulties, 
'^^  c-xpressed  his  concurrence  in  the  proposition  for  a  Convention  of  Repre- 
^^'^tiatives  of  all  the  States,  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  amendments;  and 
"^vent  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  had  no  objections  to  any  amendment  which 


he 


_^^^tild,  by  an  express  and  irrevocable  decree,  provide  that  the  National 

^^v-emment  should  never  interfere  with   Slavery  in  the   States   where  it 

**^ted.     The  Chief  Magistrate,  he  said,  had  no  power  to  fix  any  terms  for 

^^^paration  of  States.     That  was  for  the  people  to  do.     His  business  was 

^•^  to  execute  the  laws.     He  believed  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  and  justice 


^  t;he  American  people.      "  Why  not  have  a  patient  confidence  in  that 

^^^^ice?"  he  asked.     "  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?     In 

present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right? 


<^v^^ 


1  See  note  1,  page  84. 
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If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Kations,  with  His  eternal  trath  and  justice,  be  on 
your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  youra  of.  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice 
will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  American 
people."  He  concluded  by  an  earnest  exhortation  to  his  countrymen  to 
think  calmly  and  well  upon  the  whole  subject.  He  begged  them  to  take 
time  for  serious  deliberation.  "  Such  of  you,"  he  said,  "  as  are  now  dis- 
satisfied, still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  ...  In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government;  whilst  I  shall  have  the 
most  solemn  one  to  *  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.'  I  am  loth  to  close. 
We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may'  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Long  before  sunset  on  that  beautiful  4th  of  March,  the  brilliant  pageant 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  President  had  dissolved,  and  thousands  of  citizens, 
breathing  more  freely  now  that  the  first  and  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  new  Administration  was  closed  without  a  tragic  scene,  were  hastening 
homeward.  But  Washington  City  was  to  be  the  theater  of  another  brilliant 
display  the  same  evening,  in  the  character  of  ttn  Inauguration  Ball.  Not- 
withstanding a  pall  of  gloom  and  dark  forebodings  overspread  the  land,  and 
the  demon  of  Discord,  with  his  torch  and  blade,  was  visibly  on  the  wing, 
expediency  seemed  to  declare  that  none  of  the  usual  concomitants  of  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  should  be  omitted  on  this  occasion,  but  that  every 
thing  should  move  on  after  the  old  fashion,  as  if  the  Government  were  per- 
fectly undisturbed  by  the  stormy  passions  of  the  time. 

The  preparations  for  the  ball  had  been  made  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
large  temporary  building  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  City 
Hall,  whose  council-chamber  and  committee-rooms  were  used  as  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  guests.  The  hall,  a  parallelogram  in  shape,  was  decorated 
with  red  and  white  muslin,  and  many  shields  bearing  National  and  State 
arms.  Several  foreign  ministers  and  their  families,  and  heads  of  departments 
and  their  families,  were  present.  The  dancing  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  music  and  the  motion  ceased,  for  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  whose  honor  the  ball  was  given,  were  about  to 
enter  the  room.  The  President  appeared  first,  accompanied  by  Mayor 
Berret,  of  Washington,  and  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island.  Immediately 
behind  him  came  Mrs.  Lincoln,  wearing  a  rich  watered  silk  dress,  an  elegant 
point-lace  shawl,  deeply  bordered,  with  camelias  in  her  hair  and  pearl  orna- 
ments. She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Senator  Douglas,  the  President's 
late  political  rival.  The  incident  was  accepted  as  a  proclamation  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  champions.  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice-President, 
was  already  there;  and  the  room  was  crowded  with  many  distinguished 
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»Yi  and  beautiful  and  elegantly  dressed  women.  The  utmost  gajetj  and 
|^U.smTity  prevailed  ;  nnd  every  face  but  one  was  continually  radiant  with  the 
CB.VB^>=*^^^®^  joy  of  the  hour.  That  face  was  Abraham  Lincoln^.  The  perennial 
^-oo^-humor  of  his  nature  oould  not,  at  all  times,  banish  from  his  countenance 


COBTUMK8   WOK!«   AT  TIIK   IKAUUrBATIOR   BALL. 


^'^^t  almost  painfully  sad  tlioughtfulness  of  expression,  more  frequently  seen 
afterward,  when  the  cares  of  State  had  marred  his  brow  with  deeper  furrows. 
^^  all  that  company,  he  was  the  most  honored  and  the  most  burdened  ;  and 
^"ith  the  pageantry  of  that  Inauguration  Day  and  that  Inauguration  Ball, 
^^ded,  for  him,  the  poetry  of  his  Administration.  Thereafter  his  life  was 
^P^nt  in  the  sober  prose  of  dutiful  endeavor  to  save  and  redeem  the  nation. 

On  the  day  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  the  Senate,  in  extraordinary 
^^ssion,  confirmed  his  appointments  of  Cabinet  ministers.  He  had  chosen 
*or  Secretary  of  State,  William  II.  Seward,  of  New  York  ;  for  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio ;  for  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
v^anaeron,  of  Pennsylvania ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  of 
^^^necticut ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana ;  for 
*^^sinjanter-General,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland ;  and  for  Attomey- 
^^Heral,  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri.'  Mr.  Seward  had  been  a  prominent 
^^^didate  for  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  at  Chicago.     On  that  account. 


^tAj,_  "^e  dress  of  one  of  tho  ladies  was  thus  described  by  an  eyo-witnoss: — ''The  robe  was  of  whit«  illusion, 
Ji*"**"**^  puffed  slocves.  with  sixJlonnces,  embroidered  with  cherry  ftilk  ;  an  overskiri  of  cherry  satin,  looped 
^    ^^'Ith  cinsters  of  white  roses;  a  pointed  waist  of  same,  edged  with  a  quilllna:  of  white  satin  ;  head-dress,  a 

P*«t  of  Ivy;  ornaments,  diamonds  and  opals.'' 
^^^  8ec  the  Frontispiece  to  this  volume.  The  picture  represents  tho  President  and  his  (\ibinet,  with  Oeneml 
p  ^  in  consultation  concerning  military  affairs,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  this  picture  an  historic  valne,  by 
^^jT^'itlng  not  only  a  correct  portraiture  of  the  men,  but  also  of  the  room  in  which  the  meetings  of  the 
1^  *»i«t  were  held.  In  the  White  House.  The  drawing  of  the  room  was  made  for  me,  with  great  accuracy,  by 
5^  *  ^.  K.  Stelhvngen.  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  in  October,  ISW,  and  the  grouping  of  the  figures  by  Mr. 
^1  /*^^\le,  an  accomplished  artist  of  Philadelphia.  This  council  chamber  of  the  Executive  is  on  the  southern 
l,^  *  ^f  the  White  Hou8«\  overlooking  the  public  grounds,  the  Smithsoni.in  Institute,  the  unfinished  Washing- 
^^1      ^OQunient,  and  tho  Potomac  River.    The  Washington  Monument  is  seen,  in  tho  picture,  through  one  of  the 
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and  becaase  of  his  known  eminent  ability,  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  h  

country  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  right,  his  appointment  was  accep^^ 
able  to  all  loyal  people,  and  especially  to  his  political  friends.  How  well  ^K 
performed  the  very  important  and  delicate  duties  of  prime  minister  durinrrr: 
the  four  succeeding  years,  let  the  recorded  diplomacy  of  the  Republic  f*"^ 
that  time  answer. 

The  ship  of  State  was  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  tide   under  U~"^ 
guidance  of  the  new  pilot.     It  was  evident  that  terribly  stormy  seas  w^^ 
before  it.     Premonitions  of  tempests  were  darkening  the  air,  alarming  fcT^" 
timid,  and  filling  the  hearts  of  the  brave  with  anxiety.     There  was  peril    ^^-^a 
every  side. 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address,  calm,  dignified,  conciliatory  even    t  - 
pathos  in  tone,  clear  in  its  enunciation  of  the  great  truths  concerning  tb^ 
political  construction  and  character  of  the  nation,  and  as  clear  in  its  annuo  — ' 
ciation  of  the  duties  and  determination  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  satisfied  th^^ 
loyal  people  of  the  country  everywhere.     It  promised  peace,  security,  and 
justice  to  every  law-abiding  citizen  and  community.     It  was  a  pledge  that 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  should  be  maintained,  and  its 
laws  executed.     It  denied  the  existence  of  State  aupretnacy^  but  not  of 
State  rights.     It  denied  the  right  of  secession,  and  plainly  told  the  advocates 
of  such  pretended  right  that  to  attempt  it  would  be  an  essay  at  criminal  revo- 
lution, that  would  be  resisted  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Government.     It  was 
denounced  by  the  conspirators  and    their  partisans,  South  and  North,  as 
belligerent — as  threatening  war,  because  it  contemplated  the  "  coercion  "  of 
law-breakers  into  submission.'      It  was  mutilated   and  interpolated   while 
passing  through  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the 


1  That  conspicnooA  eonnterfcit  of  a  stAtcsman,  Senator  WlgflUl,  whoso  mendacity  and  cowardice  at  Fort 
Sumter,  a  month  later,  were  as  prominent  as  his  vulgarity  and  bluster  in  Congress,  kept  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  in  doDancc  of  all  decency ;  and  on  the  last  days  of  its  session  uttered  his  treasonable  words  more  inso- 
lently than  ever.  lie  took  it  upon  himself  to  treat  the  Inaugural  with  scorn.  "  It  is  easy  to  talk  about 
enforcing  the  laws^  and  holdlns,  occupying,  and  possessing  the  forts,^  he  said.  **  When  you  come  to  do  thia, 
bayonets,  and  not  wonls,  must  settle  the  question.  And  he  would  hero  say,  that  Fort  Pickens  and  the  Admin- 
istration will  s«>on  be  forced  to  construe  ihv  Inaugural.  Forts  Moultrie,  and  Johnston,  and  Castlo  Pincknej  art 
iopoAsession  of  the  Confederate  States:  Nut  the  cnnfedi-mted  States  will  not  leave  Fort  Sumter  in  p<ieaeMion 
•f  the  Federal  Government.  .  .  .  Seven  Southern  States  have  formed  a  confederation,  and  to  tell  them.  •« the 
President  has  done,  that  the  acts  of  secession  are  no  more  than  blank  paper,  is  an  insult**  He  repeated: 
"There  is  no  Union  left;  the  seceded  States  will  never  surely  come  back  under  any  circumstances.  They 
will  not  live  under  this  Administration.  Withdniw  your  troops.  Make  no  attempt  to  collect  tribute,  and 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  States.  Do  thia.  and  you  will  have  peace.  Send  your  flag  of  thirty -fonr  stars 
thither,  and  it  will  be  fired  into,  and  war  will  ensue.  Divide  the  pul>lic  pro[>erty ;  make  a  fair  assessment  of 
the  public  debt;  or  will  you  sit  stupidly  and  idly  till  there  fihall  be  a  conflict  of  arm^  because  yon  cannot  com- 
promise with  traitors  ?  Let  the  remaining  States  reform  their  jrovemment,  and  if  it  is  acceptable,  the  Confederacy 
will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  with  them.  If  you  want  peace,  you  shall  have  it  If  war.  you 
shall  have  it.  The  time  for  platforms  and  demngogism  has  passed.  Treat  with  the  Confederate  State*  as 
independent,  and  you  will  have  peace.  Treat  with  them  as  States  of  this  Union,  and  you  will  have  war.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  to  remove  the  troops  from  Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter,  or  they  will  be  removed  for  him.  He  has  tn 
collect  the  revenue  at  Charlchton,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  or  it  will  bo  collected  for  him.  If  he  attempts 
to  do  so,  resistance  will  be  made.  It  isusle&s  to  bliml  your  eyes.  No  compromise  or  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, no  arrangement  yon  may  enter  into,  will  satisfy  the  South,  unless  you  recognize  slaves  aa  property, 
and  protect  it  as  any  other  species  of  property.*' 

Senator  Dituglas  reminded  Wigfall  that  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  he  w.i8  **a  foreigner,"  and  yet  he 
retained  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  insolent  conspirator  replied:— "It  was  beoinM  he 
had  no  ofllcial  information  that  Texas  has  abolishe<l  the  office  of  United  States  Senator.  When  he  should  b«r 
so  notified,  he  wouM  file  a  notice  of  his  withdrawal  at  the  desk :  arid  if  after  being  so  informed,  hts  name 
should  continue  to  be  called,  he  should  answer  to  it,  if  it  suited  his  convenience;  and  if  called  upon  to  rota, 
bo  would  probably  give  his  reasons  for  voting,  and  regard  this  as  a  very  respectable  public  meeting."* 
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L^sled  and  excited  people  were  made  to  believe  that  a  war  for  sabjagation 

%/m^  M&  about  to  be  waged  against  them.     ^*It  is  oar  wisest  policy/*  said  the 

fl^^i^^taiiio  Charleston  Mercury^  ^*to  accept  it  as  a  declaration  of  war;'^   and 

\M  mrged  its  readers  not  to  waste  time  in  thinking,  but  to  raise  the  arm  of 

T-^sistance  immediately.     The  conspirators  were  most  afraid  of  deliberation. 

ITiey  would  not  allow  the  people  to  reflect,  but  hurried  them  on,  willing  or 

imv^  willing,  into  open  armed  rebellion.     "  To  carry  out  his  threats,"  they  said, 

**•   »iot  only  on  the  forts  now  in  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  te  be 

H^ld,  but  fortresses   along   the   coast,  and  owned   [by  virtue  of  unlawful 

s^iziu^l  by  the  Confederate  States  Government,  are  to  be  '  possessed '  and 

*  Iidd'  by  the  United  States  Government.     This  warns  us  that  our  course 

tto  w  must  be  entirely  one  of  policy  and  war  strategy.'"     A  member  (Mr. 

Harvie,    of  Amelia)    of   the    politicians'  convention    in    Virginia,   then   in 

session  in   Richmond,  introduced   a   resolution   declaring   that   it  was  Mr. 

Lincoln's  purpose  to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war  by  "  coercive  policy," 

a-nci  asked  the  Legislature  to  take  measures  for  resistance ;  and  some  were 

80  indiscreet  as  to  rejoice  because  the  Inaugural  seemed  to  give  a  pretext  for 

r^l>eIlion.     Every  thing  that  \mholy  ambition  and  malice  could  devise  was 

njsed  to  distort  the  plain  meaning  of  the  address,  and  inflame  the  passions  of 

t^«  people  against  those  of  the  Free-labor  States.-     It  was  falsely  asserted 

that  it  breathed  hostility  to  the  people  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  when  it  was 

O'ily  hostile  to  the  conspirators  and   their  friends.     For  that  reason  they 

*^>^ight  to  blind  and  mislead  the  people ;  and  they  illustrated  the  truth,  that 

'*No  ro^uc  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.'* 

The  first  business  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  was  to  inform  them- 
^^Ives  about  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  the  resources  of  the  Govem- 
'^^^Bt,  and  the  powers  at  its  command.     They  first  turned  to  the  Treasury 
^^partraent,  and  there  found,  under  the  ^l^illful  management  of  Secretary 
^^x,  cheerful  promises,  because  of  evidences  of  renewed  public  confidence. 
^^e   national  debt  was  something  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
^^^J9  slowly  increasing,  because  of  the  necessity  for  loans.     After  the  Presi- 
^^otial  election,  in  November,  1860,  as  we  have  seen,  the  public  inquietude 
**^^  the  dishonest  operations  of  Secretary  Cobb  caused  much  distrust  among 
^^pitalists,  and  they  were  loth  to  buy  Government  stocks.     Of  a  loan  of 
^^*'enty  millions  of  dollars,  authorized  bv  Con<:fres8  in  June,*  one- 
"^W*  of  it  was  asked  for  in  October.     It  was  readily  subscribed 
^^»  l>ut  only  a  little  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  w^ere  paid  in.     A 
i^'W"   days  after  Cobb  left  the  Treasury,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of 
^''^asury  notes  *  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  pay- 
*^ie  in  one  year,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest  offered.     Of      '^*^'"'  ^^ 
^*^^8e,   five  millions   of  dollars    were    offered    on    the    28th  of  December. 


*  CharltMton  Mercury,  March  fi,  1S61. 
^  '  The  Bichmond  newspapers  were  specially  Incendiary.  *'No  action  of  our  Convention  can  now  maintain 
-  *  >«tcc,  and  Virginia  must  flpht,"  said  the  Enquirer.  **  Every  Border  SUito  ought  to  go  out  within  twenty- 
^^*  bonis,**  »aid  the  Denpatch,  "Tlio  positions  taken  arc  a  declaration  of  war,  laying  down  doctrines  which 
^'^d  reduce  the  Southern  section  to  the  unquestioned  dominion  of  the  North,  as  a  section."  said  the  Sentinel. 
^^^O  the  conservative  ITAiV  l>laz<^<l  with  indignation.  "The  policy  indicated  towanl  the  seceding  States  will 
**twIUi  Btcrn,  unyielding  resistance  by  the  united  South,"  said  this  professedly  Union  paper. 
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The  buoyancy  of  feeling  in  financial  circles,  after  the  retirement  of  Col 
liad  now  given  way  to  temporary  despondency  because  of  a  want  of 

fidence  in  Thomas,  his  immediate  successor,  and  the  robbery  of  the  Indi - 

Trust-Fund.  *     There   were  bids  for  only  five  hundred  thousand   dolla^- 

The  semi-annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  would  be  due  on  the  first      n 

January,   and  the   Government   would  be    greatly  embarrassed.      Lo^^ 

bankers  stepped  forward,  and  took  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  treasi^^: 

notes  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Government.     Nothing  was  ik  ^^ 

needed  to  inspire  capitalists  with  confidence  but  the  appointment  of  Gen^iH 

Dix  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  made  soon  afterward.*     \>fW^m 

he  offered  the  remaining  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  antbcz 

*  ^'^Im^  "*  ^^^^  loan,  it  was  readily  taken,  but  at  the  high  average  rat«  cz 

interest  of  ten  and  five-eighths  per  centum. 

Congress  perceived  the  necessity  for  making  provision  for  strengtheniiK  - 
the   Government  financially.      By  far  the  larger  proportion   of   all  tli^ 
expenses  of  the  Government,  from  its  foundation,  had   been  paid  froi^ 
customs'  revenue.     To  this  source  of  supply  the  National  Legislature  doi^ 
directed  their  attention,  and  the  tariff  was  revised  so  that  it  would  produced 
a  «iuch  larger  revenue.     An  act  passed  Congress  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  go 
into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  which  restored  the  highest  protective  char- 
acter to  the  tariff.     A  bill  was  also  passed  on  the  8th  of  February,  author- 
izing a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest, 
to  run  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  the  stock  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.     Tlie  Secretary  offered  eight  millions  of  dollars  of 
this  stock  on  the  27th  of  February,  when  there  were  bids  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  ranging  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety-six.     All  bids  below  ninety  were  refused.     The  new 
tariff  bill,  and  the  faith  in  the  Government  shown  by  the  eagerness  to  lend 
money  on  its  securities,  were  the  cheerful  promises  found  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  turned  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  saw 
little  in   that  direction  to  encourage  them.     The   total  regular  force  was 
sixteen  thousand  men,  and  these  were  principally  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  guarding  the  frontier   settlers  against  the  Indians.     The 
forts  and  arsenals  on  the  seaboard,  especially  those  within  the  Slave-labor 
States,   were   so  weakly  manned,  or  really  not  manned  at  all,  that  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  insurgents.     The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  seized ;  and  when  the  new  Administration  came  into  power,  of  all  the 
fortifications  within  the  Slave-labor  States,  only  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Forts— 
Jefferson,  Taylor,  and  Pickens,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Government— 
Tlie  seized  forts  were  sixteen  in  number.'    They  had  cost  the  Govemmente 
about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  bore  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  tw(=r 
hundred  and  twenty-six  guns.     All   the   arsenals  in   the  Cotton-growing 
States  had  been  seized.     That  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State  o^ 


*  See  ]>ago  144. 

'  The  following:  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the  seized  forts:— A/Zanilt  and  Jactaon^tit  SaTanntbv- 
Morgan  and  Gainett^  at  Mobile:  Jfacon,  at  Ileaufort,  North  Can)llna:  Ounreii,  at  Oak  Island,  North  Cwollns'^ 
JfoultrU  and  CasfU  Pinckney,  at   Charleston:   *S7.   Philip,  Jticknon^  Pike,    Mitcomb,  and  LMngiitont  "I^J 
Louisiana;  and  McRee,  BarranctM,  and  a  r f doubt  in  Florida. 
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^rlLansas,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  militia  of  that  State,  under  the 
dLr^ction  of-  the  disloyal  Governor  Rector,  on  the  6th  of  February.  They 
c&Tne  from  Helena,  and  readily  obtained  the  Governor's  sanction  to  the 
Daovement.     Far-off  Fort  Kearney,  on  Grand  Island,  in  the  Platte  River, 


ARSENAL  AT   LtTTLK   KOCK. 


also  seized  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  a  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over 
it;.      It  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Union  men. 

The  little  Navy  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Army,  had  been  placed  far 
l>^^ond  the  reach  of  the  Government  for  immediate  use.  The  total  number 
o^  vessels  of  all  classes  belonging  to  the  Navy  was  ninety,  carrying  or 
designed  to  carry  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  guns.  Of  this 
nixtuber,  only  forty-two  were  in  commission.  Twenty-eight  ships,  bearing  in 
tile  aggregate  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  guns,  were  lying  in  ports, 
dismantled,  and  none  of  them  could  be  made  ready  for  sea  in  less  than 
^^veral  weeks'  time ;  some  of  them  would  require  at  least  six  months.  The 
n^ost  of  those  in  commission  had  been  sent  to  distant  seas ;  and  the  entire 
"^^ailable  force  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic 
^^sis  the  JBrooJclyUy  of  twenty-five  gims,  and  the  store-ship  Reliefs  of  two 
ff^ns.  The  Brooklyn  drew  too  much  water  to  enter  Charleston  harbor, 
^^here  war  had  been  commenced,  with  safety ;  and  the  Relief  had  been 
^'"dered  to  the  coast  of  Africa  with  stores  for  the  squadron  there.  Many  of 
^^^  officers  of  the  Navy  were  born  in  Slave-labor  States,  and  a  large  number 
*^*  them  abandoned  their  flag  at  this  critical  moment.  No  less  than  sixty  of 
^■^em,  including  eleven  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  had  resigned 
their  commissions. 

Such  was  the  utterly  powerless  condition  of  the  Navy  to  assist  in  the 

preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic,  when  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 

^^  four  years  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  handed  the  seals  of  his 

Office  to  his  successor,  Gideon  Welles,  of  the  same  State.     The  amazing  fact 

®^^ti<ig  upon  official  record,  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretaries  of  War  and  of 

he  ;Navy  had  so  disposed  the  available  military  forces  of  the  Republic  that 

^ould  not  command  their  services  at  the  critical  moment  when  tlie  assassin 

^^  to  strike  it  a  deadly  blow. 

The  public  offices  were  found  to  be  swarming  with  disloyal  men.  It 
^^  difficult  to  decide  as  to  who  were  or  were  not  trustworthy.  It  was 
^^<5es8ary  for  the  President  to  have  proper  instruments  to  work  with ;  and 


i 
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for  a  month  after  his  inaugaration,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  relieving 
Government   of  unfaithfiil  servants,  and  supplying  their  place:)   with 
men.     So  intent  was  he  upon  the  thorough  performance  of  this  work  b 
be  should  put  fortli  the  arm  of  power  to  maintain  the  laws  and  keep  c 

rising  rebellion,  that  many  of  his 
friends  were  filled  with  apprehens 
They  thought  they  discovered  sig 
that  weakness  which  had  charactei 
the  late  Administration,  and  begs 
seriously  doubt  the  ability  of  the 
public  to  preserve  its  own  life.  1 
did  not  know  the  man.  Like  a 
dent  warrior  of  old,  he  was  unwil 
to  go  out  to  battle  before  he  shi 
prove  his  armor.  He  would  be 
of  the  temper  of  his  blade  before 
unsheathed  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  wi 
strengthened  the  Executive  arm, 
calling  to  its  aid  loyal  men,  befon 
ventured  to  si)eak  out  with  autho 
The  rebellion  could  not  be  put  down  by  proclamations,  unless  the  insurg 
saw  behind  them  the  invincible  power  of  the  State,  ready  to  be  wielde( 
the  President  with  trusty  instrumentalities. 

The  firmness  of  the  new  Administration  was  soon  put  upon  its  trial, 
have  already  observed  that  three  Commissioners  were  appointed   by 
confederated  conspirators  at  Montgomery  to  proceed  to  Washington,  foi 
alleged  purpose  of  treating  with  the  National  Government  upon  var 

topics  of  mutual  interest,  that  there  m 
be  a  "  settlement  of  all  questions  of 
agreement  between  the  Govemmen 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Cor 
erate  States,  upon  j)rinciples  of  right, 
lice,  equity,  and  good  faith."*  Twc 
these  Commissioners  (John  Forsyth, 
Alabama,  who  had  been  a  j\Iinister  of 
United  States  in  Mexico  a  few  y 
before,  and  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  G 
gia,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Slate)  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
of  March.  On  the  11th  they  mad 
formal  application,  through  "a  dii 
guished  Senator,"  for  an  unofiScial  ir 
view  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
was  declined,  and  on  the  13th  they  sent  to  the  Secretary  a  sealed  c 
munication,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  as 
the  appointment  of  an  early  day  on  which  to  present  their  credentials  to 
President* 


MABmr  J.   CBAWrOSD. 


*  See  page  2G4. 

»  See  Secretary  Scward^s  Memorendom  for  Mcurs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  dated  If  arch  15,  1861. 
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Thb  first  attempt  of  the  conspirators  adroitly  to  win  for  the  so-called 
gOTeramcnt  of  the  Confederated  States  the  solid  advantage  of  a  recognition 
of  inherent  sovereignty,  was  met  by  Mr.  Seward  with  his  accustomed  suavity 
of  manner  and  unanswerable  logic.  He  told  them,  not  in  a  letter,  for  he 
would  hold  no  such  communication  with  them,  but  in  a  Memorandum,  in 
pleasant  phrases  and  explanatory  sentences,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
know  them  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
The  Commissioners  had  said :  "  Seven  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union  having, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions,  and  through  conventions  of  their  people,  with- 
drawn from  the  United  States,  and  resumed  the  attributes  of  sovereign 
power  delegated  to  it,  have  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  The  Con- 
federate States  constitute  an  independent  nation  de  /ucto  and  (le  jure,  and 
possess  a  government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  endowed  with  all  the  means 
of  8elf-8up])ort." 

"The  Secretary  of   State,"  Mr.  Seward  replied  in  his  Memorandum,* 
"frankly  confesses  that  he  understands  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred,    and    the   condition   of  public  affairs   which  *  ^^**  *^ 
actually  exists  in  the  part  of  the  Union  to  which  his  attention 
has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford.     He  sees  in  them,  not  a  right- 
W  and  accomplished  revolution,  and  an  independent  nation,  with  an  estab- 
lished government,  but  rather  a  perversion   of  a  temporary  and   partisan 
excitement  to  the  inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  unjustifiable  and  unconstitu- 
tional aggi-ession   upon    the   rights   and   authority  vested  in   the    Federal 
Government,  and  hitherto  benignly  exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  be  so  exercised,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Liberty,  and  the  security,  peace,  welfare,  happiness,  and  aggrandize- 
''lent  of  the  American  people.    The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  avows  to 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  that  he  looks  patiently,  but  confidently,  to  the 
^^tu*e  of  evils  which  have  resulted  from  proceedings  so  unnecessary,  so  unwise, 
*^  Unusual,  and  so  unnatural — not  to  irregular  negotiations,  having  in  view 
^^w  and  untried  relations  with  agencies  unknown  to,  and  acting  in  derogation 
^S  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  to  regular  and  considerate  action  of  the 
People  of  those  States,  in  co-operation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  States, 
^""ough  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  extraordinary  conven- 
^'^ns,  if  there  shall  be  need  thereof,  as  the  Federal  Constitution  contemplates 
^d   authorizes  to  be  assembled."     Mr.  Seward  then  referred  them  to  the 
^'^ident's  Inaugural  Message,  saying  that,  "  guided  by  the  principles  therein 
^^Hounced,"  he  could  not  admit  that  any  States  had  withdrawn  from  the 
^*iion,  or  that  they  could  do  so,  excepting  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
tOe    United  States,  given  through  a  National  Convention.     Therefore,  the 
^l^called   "  Confederate  States ''  were  not  a  foreign  power,  "  with  whom 
.  ^lomatic  relations  ought  to  be  established,"  and  that  he  could  not  "  recog- 
.*^e  them  as  diplomatic  agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  other  communicji- 
^*^ii   with  them." 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  both  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  and  in  the  Memorandum 
?^  tfce  Secretary  of  State  for  the  representatives  of  the  conspirators,  the 
^^'O'Veniment  took  the  broad  national  ground  that  secession  was  an  impossi- 
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bility;  that  no  State,  as  a  State,  had  seceded  or  oould  secede;  that 
National  Goverament  is  a  unit,  and  that  it  knows  no  States  in  the  ezeit 
of  its  executive  authority,  but  deals  only  with  the  individuals  of  the  peop 
therefore  the  ^^ coercing  of  a  State"  was  an  impossibility,  the  contempiat 
of  it  an  absurdity,  and  the  afisertion  of  its  possibility  a  positive  misrepref 
tation.     And  during  the  entire  w^ar  that  ensued,  the  Government  acted  Q] 
the  plain  fact,  declared  by  the  very  nature  of  the  construction  of  the  nati 
that  no  State,  as  a  State,  was  at  any  time  in  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
only  certain  persons  in  certain  States  were  acting  in  open  defiance  of 
Law  and  of  the  Constitution.    Individual  citizens,  not  States^  any  more  tl 
counties  or  towns,  were  held  amenable  to  the  outraged  Constitution  i 
laws.* 

Mr.  Seward's  Memorandum  remained  uncalled  for  and  undelivered 
twenty-three  days,  when,  on  the  8th  of  April,  J.  F.  Pickett,  Secretary  of 
Commissioners,  applied  for  it.'    The  Commissioners  explained  the  dela} 
seeking  a  reply  to  their  note,  by  asserting  that  they  had  been  assured  by 
person  occupying  a  high  official  station  in  the  Government,''  and  who,  tl 
believed,   was   speaking  by  authority,  that  Fort  Sumter  would   soon 
evacuated,  and  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  relations  of  F 
Pickens  to  the  "  Confederacy,"  prejudicial  to  the  *'new  government."    Tl 
were  also  informed,  they  said,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  that  an  attempt  might 
made  to  send   provisions  to  Fort  Sumter,  but  nothing  was   said   ab 
re-enforcing  the  garrison.     Governor  Pickens,  they  understood,  was  to 
informed  before  any  attempt  to  send  supplies  should  be  made.    With 
belief  that  no  hostile  act  would  be  undertaken  unheralded,  they  had  c 
sented  to  wait,  that  they  might  secure  the  great  object  of  their  miasi 
namely,  "  a  peaceful  solution  of  existing  complications." 

The  "  person  occupying  a  high  official  station  "  was  John  A.  Campl 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  soon  afterw 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  joined  the  conspirators  in  their  unh 
work.  lie  had  received  from  Secretary  Seward  such  assurances  of  peaci 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  on  the  day  when  the  Secret 
wrote  his  Memorandum  for  the  Commissioners,  Judge  Campbell  advi 
them  not  to  press  the  matter  of  their  mission.  "  I  feel  an  entire  confident 
he  said,  "  that  an  immediate  demand  for  an  answer  to  your  communicat 
will  be  productive  of  evil  and  not  of  good."  They  acted  upon  his  adv 
and  waited.  It  was  from  Judge  Campbell  that  they  received  from  '. 
Seward,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  assurance  that  he  was  "satisfied  that 
Government  would  not  undertake  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  giv 
notice  to  Governor  Pickens."     When,  on  the  8th,  they  were  informed  t 


>  At  Indianapolis,  while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln  asked,  si;rniflc.intly:— *'Tn  what  coi 
the  special  sacrcdness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak  of  that  oAsumcd  printary  richt  of  a  State  to  nilo  all  which  ii 
tban  itsclA  an<l  ruin  all  which  is  greater  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be  i 
In  extent  of  territory  ond  equal  in  number  of  Inhabitants,  in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  Stale  I 
than  the  county?  Would  an  exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rights^  upon  principle?  On  what  rig 
principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-flftieth  part  of  the  Nation  in  soil  and  population,  break  n 
Nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportionably  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  ?  What  m 
rious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country,  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State 

'  The  original  Memorandum  is  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Si-cretary  of  State.  On  it  is  an  indorsement,  S€ 
forth  that  its  delivery  was  delayed  by  the  consent  of  the  "Commissioners''  and  that,  when  called  for,  a  Te 
c«»py  was  dellvei-ed  to  their  Secretary. 
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Oovemor  Pickens  bad  been  so  notified,  tbey  sent  for  the  Secretary's  reply, 
ai&<i  received  the  Memorandum  alluded  to ;  and  on  the  Otb  they  returned  a 
response  characteristic  of  the  cause  which  they  represented.  It  was  dis- 
ingenuous, boastful,  and  menacing.  They  spoke  of  their  government — ^the 
band  of  usurpers  at  Montgomery — as  one  seeking  the  good  of  the  people^ 
iRrho  (tbey  falsely  alleged)  "  had  intrusted  them  with  power,  in  the  spirit  of 
huinanity,  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  age,"  et  aetera ;  and  who, 
among  its  first  acts,  had  sent  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
tliey  were  attempting  to  revolutionize,  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 

The  Conmiipsioners  proceeded  to  give  the  Secretary  a  lecture,  composed 
of  a  curious  compound  of  truth,  untruth,  prophecy,  and  sophistry.  "  Per- 
sistently wedded,"  they  said,  '*  to  those  fatal  theories  of  construction  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  always  rejected  by  the  statesmen  of  the  South,  and 
adbered  to  by  those  of  the  Administration  school,  until  they  have  produced 
their  natural  and  often-predicted  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
nnder  which  we  might  have  continued  to  live  happily  and  gloriously  together, 
bad  the  spirit  of  the  ancestry  who  framed  the  common  Constitution  animated 
the  hearts  of  all  their  sons,  you  now,  with  a  persistence  untaught  and  uncured 
^y  the  ruin  which  has  been  wrought,  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  fact 
presented  to  you  of  a  complete  and  successful  revolution ;  you  close  your 
^yes  to  the  existence  of  the  government  founded  upon  it,  and  ignore  the 
l^igh  duties  of  moderation  and  humanity  which  attach  to  you  in  dealing  with 
this  great  fact.  Had  you  met  these  issues  with  the  frankness  and  manli- 
ness with  which  the  undersigned  were  instructed  to  present  them  to  you  and 
treat  them,  the  undersigned  had  not  now  the  melancholy  duty  to  return 
bome  and  tell  their  government  and  their  countrymen  that  their  earnest  and 
ceaseless  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  been  futile,  and  that  the  Government 
^f  the  United  States  meant  to  subjugate  them  by  force  of  arms.  Whatever 
^^^J  be  the  result,  impartial  history  will  record  the  innocence  of  the  Govem- 
''^^nt  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  place  the  responsibility  of  the  blood  and 
^"^ourning  that  may  ensue  upon  those  who  have  denied  the  great  fundamental 
doctrine  of  American  liberty,  that  'governments  derive  their  just  powers 
""Otu  the  consent  of  the  goverr^ed;'  and  who  have  set  naval  and  land  arma- 
^*^©nt8  in  motion  to  subject  the  people  of  one  portion  of  the  land  to  the  will 
^*  another  portion.  That  it  can  never  be  done  while  a  freeman  survives  in 
**^®  Confederate  States  to  wicM  a  weapon,  the  undersigned  appeal  to  past 
^^»tory  to  prove.  ****♦♦♦* 
**  It  is  proper,  however,  to  advise  you,  that  it  were  well  to  dismiss  the 
*^^pe8  you  seem  to  entertain  that^  by  any  of  the  modes  indicated,  the  people 
^^the  Confederate  States  will  ever  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
^®  Government  of  the  United  States.  You  are  dealing  with  delusions,  too, 
^n^n  you  seek  to  separate  our  people  from  our  government,  and  to  charac- 
^^H^e  the  deliberate  sovereign  act  of  the  people  as  a  *  perversion  of  a  tem- 
P^^ary  and  partisan  excitement.'  If  you  cherish  these  dreams  you  will  be 
^^akened  from  them,  and  find  them  as  unreal  and  unsubstantial  as  others  in 
^Mch  you  have  recently  indulged.  The  undersigned  would  omit  the 
Performance  of  an  obvious  duty,  were  they  to  fail  to  make  known  to  the 
J^^vemment  of  the  United  States,  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
*^ve  declared  their  independence  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  responsi- 
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biiitics  of  that  act,  and  with  as  firm  a  determination  to  maintain  it  by  a 
the  means  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  them,  as  that  which  snstiunc 
their  fathers  when  they  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  British  crown.*  . .  .  Tl 
nndersignedf  in  behalf  of  their  goyemment  and  people,  accept  the  gage  < 
battle  thus  thrown  down  to  them;  and,  appealing  to  God  and  the  judgmei 
of  mankind  ibr  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  people  of  the  Confedera 
States  will  defend  their  liberties  to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and  opi 
attempt  at  their  subjugation  to  sectional  power."  In  conclusion,  these  bo 
conspirators  offended  truth  and  insulted  the  Chief  Magistrate  by  saying, 
was  clear  "that  Mr.  Lincoln  liad  determined  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  1 
reduce  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  will  of  the  section  or  part 
whose  President  he  was." 

In  a  memorandum  of  a  few  lines,  on  the  10th  of  April  the  Secretary  c 
State  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  and  declined  to  mal 
a  reply.  So  ended  the  first  attempt  of  the  so-called  Government  of  tl 
"  Confederate  States  of  America"  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  tl 
National  Government,  whose  forbearance  they  had  reason  to  admire.  Tl 
Commissioners  left  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 

In  their  communication,  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  recited  the  asa 
ranees  concerning  Fort  Sumter  which  they  had  received  from  the  Secreta: 
of  State  through  Judge  Campbell,  and  charged  the  Administration  with  b: 
faith,  because,  early  in  April,  it  attempted  to  send  supplies  to  the  Fo- 
Judge  Campbell,  finding  himself  suspected  of  treachery,  or  at  best  of  dup 
city,  by  his  friends  at  Montgomery,  hastened,  on  the  day  after  the  attack  • 
Fort  Sumter,  to  exculpate  himself  by  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Sta*" 
intended  for  publication.  "  On  the  7th  of  April,"  he  said,  "  I  addressed  y  * 
a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  alarm  that  the  preparations  by  the  Govemme 
had  created,  and  asked  you  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  were  well  or 
founded  in  respect  to  Sumter.  Your  reply  was : — '  Faith,  as  to  Sumter,  ful 
kept — wait  and  see.'  In  the  morning's  paper  I  read  : — '  An  authorized  m  • 
senger  from  President  Lincoln  informed  Governor  Pickens  and  GeneT 
Beauregard  that  provisions  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter — peaceably,  or  otb  • 
wise  by  force.'  This  was  on  the  8th,  at  Charleston,  the  day  following  ycz 
last  assurance,  and  is  the  evidence  of  the  faith  I  was  invited  to  tcait  for  ra 
see.  In  the  same  paper,  I  read  that  intercepted  dispatches  disclosed  the  f^ 
that  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit  Major  Anderson,  on  the  pled 
that  his  purpose  was  pacific,  employed  his  opportunity  to  devise  a  plan  i 
supplying  the  fort  by  force,  and  that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  by  t. 
Washington  Government,  and  was  in  process  of  execution.  My  recollectK 
of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox's  visit  carries  it  to  a  day  in  March.  I  learn  he  is 
near  connection  of  a  memb'ir  of  the  Cabinet.  My  connection  with  the  Com 
missioners  and  yourself  was  superinduced  by  a  conversation  with  Justice 
Nelson.  lie  informed  me  of  your  strong  disposition  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
that  you  were  pressed  with  a  demand  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  a  reply  to  their  first  letter,  and  that  you  desired  to  avoid  it 
at  that  time." 


1  How  crnclly  the  pfoj>U  were  kept  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  an  Independent  goTcrnmeD 
the  careftil  reader  of  these  irages  nioy  easily  comprehend. 
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Judge  Campbell  then  mentioned  his  interview  with  the  Secretary,  and 

the  pledge  given  for  the  evacuation  of  Sumter,  as  the  ground  of  his  advice  to 

the  Commiflsionere  to  wait,  and  added : — "  The  Commissioners  who  received 

those    communications  conehide  they  have  been  abused  and  ovciTcached. 

The  Sfontgomery  Govt^mment  holds  the  same  opinion.  ...  I  think  no  candid 

man,  who  will  read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  consider  for  a  moment 

wbat  is  going  on  at  Sumter,  but  will  agree  that  the  equivocating  conduct  of 

the   Administration,  ns  measured  and  interpreted  in  connection  with  these 

promises,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity.     I  have  a  profound 

coni^iction  that  the  telegrams  of  the  8th  of  April,  of  General  Beauregard, 

and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  General  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  be 

referred  to  nothing  else  than  their  belief  that  there  has  been  systematic 

duplicity  practiced  on  them,  through  me.*     It  is  under  an  oppressive  sense  of 

the  weight  of  this  responsibility  that  I  submit  to  you  these  things  for  your 

explanation."     The  Secretary  did  not  reply  to  this  letter,  nor  to  another 

note,  again  asking  for  explanations,  written  on  the  20th  of  April. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  letter  of  Judge 
Campbell  to  Secretary  Seward,  were  soon  published  to  the  world,  and  made 
an  unfavorable  impression  concerning  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the 
Oovernment.  The  Commissioners  disingoiiuously  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  reason  why  an  answer  was  not  immediately  given  by  the  Secretary  to 
their  letter,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  made  arrangements  themselves 
with  Campbell,  their  friend  and  adviser,  to  delay  asking  for  it  Campbell's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  was  also  unnoticed  ;  and  the  charges,  actual  and 
^naplied,  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  went  out  uncontra- 
dicted. The  friends  of  the  conspirators  everywhere  denounced  the  Adminis- 
tration as  faithless.  It  was  held  up  to  scorn  by  the  organs  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  its  friends,  in  the  absence  of 
^^planations,  were  unable  to  defend  it  with  success.  State  policy,  which 
^Uowed  the  President  to  give  a  partial  explanation  three  months  later,*  com- 
manded silence  at  that  time.  The  pledges  concerning  Sumter,  and  the  charge 
that  they  had  been  violated  by  tlie  Goverimient,  were  obscured  in  mystery, 
*nd  month  after  month  the  Opposition  pointed  significantly  to  tlie  seeming 
*^ad  faith  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  following  facts,  communicated  to 
^"e  author  of  this  work,  semi-officially,  in  September,  18G4,  may,  in  connec- 
tion wiih  Mr.  Lincoln's  Message,  just  referred  to,  make  it  plain  that  he  and 
^ts  advisers  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that  Mr.  Seward's  assurances  were 
*^^nestly  given  :— 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  wlien  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  a 

'  The  ibllotring  arc  the  telcjjraphlc  diBi»ntchcs  alluded  to:— 

"CiiAnLr8Ti>N,  April  8,  IROI. 
*To  1^  p  Walkkr,  SftcreUinj  of  War  :^ 

"Aa  aathorized  mcssxisre  fntm  l*rcsldpnt  Linctdn  Ju»t  informed  Governor  IMckcns  nn«l  invHolf  that  i»n»- 
"■loiis  will  be  Beni  to  Fort  8umt«r  i)«acoa1)ly,  or  otherwise  by  force.  O.  T.  BEArnK«AUi».*' 

^  "MosTuoMEKY,  April  10,  18CI. 

^•neralO.  T.  Bkaurecabd:— 
'*lr  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorized  chnraeter  of  the  a?ent  who  e«>inmnntcutcd  to  you  the  instruc- 
t^Mof  the  Wuhinf:ton  Govemmetit  to  supidy  Fort  Sumter  l»y  foree,  you  will  nt  once  demand  its  cvocuatlon  ; 
Wd  If  this  \%  refused,  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  determine,  to  reduce  it 

•*I^  P.  Walkku." 
'Sec  the  President's  Message  to  Congress,  July  4, 1S61,  sixth  and  suventh  pam^nraphs^ 
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letter  was  received  at  the  War  Depaitmcnt  from  Major  Anderson,  dated  tb 
28th  of  February,*  in  which  that  officer  expressed  an  opinio 
that  re-enforcements  "could  not  be  thrown  into  Fort  Sumtc 
within  the  ^tirne  for  his  relief,  rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  supply  c 
provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding  possession  of  the  same,  witb  a  fore 
of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good  and  well-disciplined  men."*  This  lettc 
was  laid  before  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  5th,  and  the  first  que 
tion  of  importance  which  that  council  was  called  upon  to  decide  was,  whethc 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  the  South  Carolin 
authorities.  General  Scott  was  called  into  the  council,'  and  he  concurred  i 
opinion  with  Major  Anderson.  No  sufficient  force  was  then  at  the  contr< 
of  the  Government,  nor  could  they  be  raised  and  taken  to  the  ground  befor 
Anderson's  supplies  would  be  exhausted.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  th 
Administration  was  reduced  to  the  simple  duty  of  getting  the  garrison  safel 
out  of  the  fort. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  governed  by  the  advice  of  General  Scott,  who  had  bee 
earnest  some  weeks  earlier,  while  there  was  yet  time,  for  re-enforcing  th 
fort,  was  in  favor  of  abandoning  any  further  attempts  to  hold  it.  Ever 
member  of  his  Cabinet  but  one — anxious  for  peace,  and  believing-  farthc 
effgrts  to  hold  Sumter  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  mischievous— coincide 
with  the  views  of  the  President  and  of  General  Scott.  That  member  wa 
Postmaster-General  Blair.  Finding  himself  alone  in  support  o 
'^^  the  idea  that  the  fort  must  be  held  at  all  hazards,  Mr.  Blair  sent 

for  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  who  had  resigned  his  con 
mission  of  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  several  years  before. 

Mr.  Fox  had  already,  through  Secretary  Holt,  presented  *  to  Mr.  Buchana 
a  plan  for  provisioning  and  re-enforcing  the  garrison  of  Sumtei 
•  January  7.  ^jjj^j^  ^.^g  highly  apppovcd  by  General  Scott.  This  plai 
which  Mr.  Blair  now  wished  to  lay  before  President  Lincoln,  propose 
the  preparation  of  necessary  supplies  in  packages  of  portable ,- form ;  t 
appear  off  Charleston  bar  with  them  and  the  troops  in  a  large  ocean  steamei 
to  have  three  or  four  men-of-war  as  a  protecting  force ;  to  have  the  steamc 
accompanied  by  three  fast  New  York  tug-boats,  and,  during  the  night,  t 
send  in  the  supplies  and  troops  in  these  tugs,  or  in  launches,  as  should  seer 
best,  after  arrival  and  examination.  The  channel  between  Cunimings's  Poin 
and  Fort  Moultrie  is  one  mile  and  one-third  in  width;  and  this  plan  wa 
based  on  the  feasibility  of  passing  the  line  of  fire,  from  batteries  that  com 
manded  this  channel,  with  impunity.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  wa 
so.  Farragut's  successes  during  the  late  war  were  achieved  by  action  base- 
upon  the  same  plan ;  and  the  impunity  with  which  vessels  passed  up  an< 
down  the  Potomac,  after  the  insurgents  had  established  batteries  upon  it 
banks,  shows  that  the  plan  was  fca'^ible. 

The  President  was  strongly  urged  to  give  up  Fort  Sumter  for  the  sake  o 
peace ;  but  the  Postmaster-General  argued  against  it,  in  opposition  to  th 
opinions  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  other  military  nu*n,  with  great  pert 
nacity.     Aided  by  the  practical  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  succeeded  i 


»  Anderson's  MS.  Letter-book.    Pres.M.;nt  Lincoln's  Message^  July  4,  ISCl. 
'  Bee  the  Frontispiece  of  this  vohiine. 
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^xsTincing  the  President  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  tbnt  sound  policy 
Toquired  that  the  attempt  should  bp  made,  whether  it  should  succeed  or  not. 
**  It;  was  believed,"  as  the  President  said  in  his  Message,  already 
re:f53rred  to,*  *'  that  to  abandon  that  position,  under  the  circum-     *  '^^'^^  ^ 
8t£U3ce8,  would  be  utterly  ruinous ;  that  the  necesa^iti/  under  which 
iL   -^as  done  would  not  be  fully  understood ;  that  by  many  it  would  be  con- 
stiriaed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy  ;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the 
frx^nds  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to  insure  to  the 
lAt^t^cr  a  recognition  abroad;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our  national  destruction 
ooisamenced. " 

Although  satisfied  of  the  feasibility  and  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
IC^jor  Anderson,  by  sending  him  provisions  and  men,  the  President,  extretnely 
an  3c  ions  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  hesitated  to  make  any  movement  that 
naig'lit  lead  to  collision  with  the  insurgents.  He  favored  Mr.  Fox's  propo- 
sitions, and  that  gentleman,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  General  Scott,  visited  Charleston  harbor.  In  company  with  Ca})tain 
Hairtstene,  of  the  Navy,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents,  he  visited  Fort 
Sumter  on  the  21  st  of  March,  by  permission  of  Governor  Pickens/  and  ascer- 
tained that  Major  Anderson  had  provisions  sufficient  for  his  command  until 
*^o  36th  of  April;*  and  it  was  understood  between  them  that  he  must  sur- 
ren<3er  or  evacuate  the  fort  at  noon  on  that  day.  Mr.  Fox  gave  him  no 
^^fisiiraoces,  such  as  Judge  Campbell  mentioned,  of  relief  nor  any  information 
^^   ^  plan  for  that  puqiose. 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  Mr.  Fox  reported  to  the  President  that 

^^y  attempt  to  succor  Major  Anderson  must  be  made  before  the  middle  of 

■^pril.     The  President  was  perplexed.     He  yearned  for  peace,  if  it  could  be 

"*d  without  dishonor.     The  Virginia  Convention  was  then  in  session,  and  he 

®«nt  for  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  that  body,  known  to  be  a  professed 

^^on  man,  and  assured  him  that  if  the  Convention  would  adjourn  instead 

^*  staying  in  session,  menacing  the  Government,  he  would  immediately  direct 

-°*«yor  Anderson  to  evacuate  Sumter.     Had  the  Virginia  politicians  desired 

P^ace,  this  reasonable  request  would  have  been  complied  with.     On  the  con- 

^*^ry,   this  professed  Virginia  Unionist  replied :  "  The  United  States  must 

instantly  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pick-ens,  and  give  assurances  that 

^^  attempts  shall  be  made  to  collect  revenue  in  Southern  ports."    This  was  a 

demand,  in  effect,  for  the  President  to  recognize  the  band  of  conspirators  at 

-*"*outgoraery  as  a  government  possessed  of  sovereign  powers. 

Itfr.  Lincoln  was  now  satisfied  that  a  temporizing  policy  would  not  do. 
**®   had  said  in  a  little  speech  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,* 
^Qen   on  his  way   to   Washington,    as   we   have  observed,  "it 
^^y   be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly."      That  necessity  now  pre- 
'*^^ted  itself,  and  the  President  did   "put  the  foot    down   firmly."      Over- 
'^^^ng  the  persistent  objections  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  other  military 


^^^^    *  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Fox  cnrriod  a  letter  to  Oorernor  Pickens  from  General  Scott,  in  compliance  with 

**^   from  the  PrcsicIeiiL     IMckens  Bont  Iho  following  note  to  Major  Anderson  :— 
Tt^,  ^  ^*v<-*  Permitted  Mr.  Fox  and  Cai>tain  Hartstf no  to  po  to  y<iu  under  peculiar  circumstances.  nn<!  I  deeply 

/qJ;    ^"^  Oeneral  Scott  couhl  not  have  been  more  formal  to  me,  os  yon  well  know  I  have  been  in  a  peculiar  position 

***«»nth«  here,  and  I  do  this  now  because  I  confide  In  you  as  a  gentleman  of  honor." 
g^  X^ientenant  Norman  J.  Hall,  one  of  Anderson's  trusty  men,  furnished  Mr.  Fox  with  a  meniorandam  of 

'^^^l^a  in  Fort  Sumter. 
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authorities,  and  regarding  the  affair  more  as  a  naval  than  as  a  military  opert-   

tion,  he  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Fox,  and  verbally  authoriaued  him 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Sumter,  according  to  that  -^^M 
gentleman's  plan.     The  written  order  for  that  service  was  not  given  until  the  — ■ 
nftemoon  of  the  4th  of  April,  when  tlie  President  informed  Fox  that,  in  ordei  ^t  - 
that  '^ faith  as  to  Sumter''  might  be  kept,  he  should  send  a  messenger  at  once^^^- 
to  Charleston,  to  inform  Governor  Pickens  that  he  was  about  to  forward  jro      <^cz 
visions,  only,  to  the  garrison,  and  that  if  these  supplies  should  be  allowea  toK—:^ 
enter,  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  there.     This  was  done.     Colonel  LamonK-~^r 
(afterward  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia)  was  sent  as  a  special  mes — ^^m 
senger  to  Governor  Pickens,  who  was  also  informed  that  supplies  must  god^-; 
into  Sumter  peaceably,  if  possible,  if  not,  by  force,  as  the  Governor  mighv^  ^ 
choose. 

Mr.  Fox  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  second  time,  on  his  iroportantt'  .^k: 
errand,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  and  delivered  to  Colonel  H.  Ti  ^ 
Scott,  of  the  staff  of  the  General-in-Chief,  a  copy  of  his  instructions.  Thar^^ae 
officer  ridiculed  tho  idea  of  relieving  Sumter,  and  stood  as  an  obstacle  in  th^^  ^« 
way  as  far  as  possible.  The  plan  was  highly  approved  by  Commodores  -^= 
Stewart  and  Stringham ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fox's  orders  were  imperative,  h»  ^^^ 
performed  his  duty  in  spite  of  all  official  detentions,  and  with  that  profei 

sional  skill,  untiring  industry,  and 
domitable  energy  which,  as  Assist 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  displays*^  ^»^ 
throughout  the  entire  war  that  eiisuei  '■"I 
he  fitted  out  the  expedition  (havin  ^£ 
made  some  previous  preparation! 
within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hom 
He  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  9i 
with  two  hundred  recruits,  in  tl 
steamer  Baltic,  Captain  Fletcher. 
The  entire  relief  squadron  consisted 
that  vessel,  the  United  States  shi 
Powhatan^  Pawnee^  Poca/io7itas^  ai 
Harriet  Lajie^  and  the  tugs  Ycink 
Uncle  Ben^  and  Freeborn;  and  all 
them  were  ordered  to  rendezvous 
Charleston.'  The  frigate  Powhat 
bore  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  expedition,  and  men  sufficient  to 
the  boats  for  the  relief  party. 

Soon  after  leaWng  New  York,  the  expedition  encountered  a  heavy  sto: 
One  of  the  tugs  (the  Freeborn)  was  driven  back;  a  second  {Uncle  Ben)  ] 
into  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  was  captured  by  the  insurgents  the; 
and  the  third,  losing  her  smoke-stack,  was  not  able  to  reach  Charleston  t:^-^^^^ 
until  it  was  too  late.      The  Powhatan^   was   also  lost  to  the  expediti*-^^  -*• 


6UHTAVV8   VARA   rOX. 


>  The  frljrale  P<nchatan^  Captain  Mcrcor,  left  New  York  on  the  6th  of  ApHl.  The  Patonte^  Commocl*^ 
Ritwan,  left  Norfolk  on  the  9th.  ami  the  Pocohouta«,  Captain  Glllls.  on  the  10th.  The  revenue  cutter  Uarrrf - 
iMncs  Captain  Fauncc,  left  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  8th,  in  company  with  the  tug  Yanket,  Tlie  i 
bom  and  Uncle  Ben  left  on  the  previous  day.    The  Yankee  was  fitted  to  throw  hot  water. 

2  The  energy  displayed  Id  gotlins:  the  Powhatan  really  for  sea  was  wonderful.    She  hmd  boon  put  out  o 
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Ai^V^  Tiile.  passing  down  New  York  Bay,  Captain  Meigs,  who  was  Quartermaster- 
Gr^vieral  during  the  war,  and  Lieutenant  (afterward  Rear- Admiral)  Porter 
-^ir^Kit  on  board  of  her,  with  an  order  from  the  President  to  take  any  man-of- 
'ygvsLWthey  might  select  and  proceed  immediately  with  her  crew  to  Pensacola. 
XTin^er  this  order  they  took  possession  of  and  sailed  away  in  the  flag-ship 
o^    the  relief  expedition.* 

The  Baltic  reached  Charleston  bar  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  just  as 
tl^^  insurgents  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  Pawnee  and  the  Harriet 
JOrCM^^e  were  already  there,  with  orders  to  report  to  the  Powhatan^  but  she 
tiSLcl  gone  to  Fort  Pickens,  then,  like  Fort  Sumter,  threatened  by  armed 
insurgents.  All  day  long  the  ocean  and  Charleston  harbor  were  swept  by 
a  8t.orm.  A  heavy  sea  was  rolling  inward,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment until  the  morning  of  the  13th.  It  was  then  determined  to  seize  a 
eobooner  lying  at  anchor  near,  load  her  with  provisions,  and  take  her  to  Fort 
Sii  rater  the  following  night.  She  was  accordingly  prepared,  but  before  the 
t.irrmc  for  her  departure.  Fort  Sumter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
HoT^  that  happened  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Republic  that  the  effort  to  relieve  Major  Ander- 
son was  made  at  that  time.     It  gave  practical  assurances  to  the  country  that 
tbe  new  Administration  would  employ  all  its  energies  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stiitution  and  the  laws ;  and  it  also  gave  to  the  Goverament  one  whose  ser- 
vices can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  their  amount  and  value. 
THe   judgment  and    energy   displayed    by   Mr.    Fox    caused    him    to  be 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Ho  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
Kfe,  and  endowed  with  great  physical  endurance.    As  the  lieutenant  of  Secre- 
tary Welles,  invested  with  wide  discretionary  powers,  he  was  to  the  Navy 
'What  the  General-in-Chief  is  to  the  Army. 


Qonnnisston,  und  wm  **  lying  np,**  and  her  crew  were  on  the  receiving-ship  North  Carolina,    She  was  put  into 
commission  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yanl,  and  sent  ti)  sea  in  the  space  of  three  days. 

'  The  order  (i8»ue<l  by  the  President)  chungint;  the  destination  of  the  Povhatan  did  not  pass  through 
tlui  Navy  Department  or  it  would  have  be«'n  arrested  there.  It  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  success  of  Fox's 
expedition,  because  the  Pouhtitnn  carried  the  salU»rs  and  launches  provided  for  the  landing  of  supplies  and 
te-enforcements.  The  President  was  not  aware  of  this  when  he  signed  the  order.  In  the  whole  umtter  there 
vaa  nothing  more  serious  than  a  blander,  which  was  caused  by  the  secrecy  with  which  two  expeditions  were 
nimaltaneoQsly  fitted  out,  namely,  one  f«»r  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  other  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens. 
Mr  Fox  was  not  aware  of  the  cnange  in  the  dcstinati«»n  of  the  Powhatan  until  he  arrived  off  Charleston  bar. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

THK  SIEGE  AND  EVACUATION  OF  FOKT  8UMTEE. 

I  OR  three  weary  months  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Star 

of  the  West  from  Charleston  haibor,  Major  Anderson 

and  his  little  garrison  suffered  .ind  toiled  until  their 

provisions  were  exhausted,  and  a  formidable  army, 

and  forts  or  batteries,  all  prepared  for  the  reduction 

of  Fort   Sumter,  had  grown  up  around   him.     The 

temporizing   policy  of  the   late  Administration   had 

compelled  him  to  keep  his  guns  muzzled  while  the  treasonable  operations 

were  going  on,  and  the  new  Administration  continued  the  same  policy  until 

it  was  prepared  to  act  with  some  vigor. 

From  the  hour  when  the  South  Carolina  politicians  declared  that  State  to 
be  an  independent  sovereignty,  they  had  striven  with  all  their  might  to  sustain 
that  declaration.  The  garrison  in  Sumter  was  a  standing  refutation  of  it,  and 
every  effort  was  used  to  wipe  that  disgrace  from  the  newly  made  escutcheon 
of.  the  Palmetto  Empire.  The  Charleston  Mercuri/ sdmost  daily  published 
articles  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prudent 
restraints  of  the  band  of  conspirators  at  Montgomery,  cause  Sumter  to  be 
attacked.  Its  appeals  were  frantic,  and  assumed  every  phase  of  entreaty, 
remonstrance,  and  menace.  Styling  Fort  Sumter  "The  Bastion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,"  it  said  : — "  No  longer  hoping  for  concessions,  let  us  be  ready 
for  war ;  and  when  we  have  driven  every  foreign  soldier  from  our  shores, 
then  let  us  take  our  place  in  the  glorious  republic  our  future  promises  us. 
Border  Southern  States  will  not  join  us  until  we  have  indicated  our  power  to 
free  ourselves — until  we  have  proven  that  a  garrison  of  seventy  men  cannot 
hold  the  portal  of  our  commerce.  The  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
hangs  by  the  ensign  halliards  of  Fort  Sumter."' 

The  Convention  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  worked  in  unison 
for  the  great  end  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  State.  The  latter  appro- 
priated eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  general  purposes;  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  military  and  cognate  expenses;  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  postal  service,  when  the  National  mail-rout«'8 
should  be  closed.  They  also  made  preparations  to  organize  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  a  late  member  of  Congress,  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  forces  of  that  State.  Volunteers  from  every 
])art  of  the  '* Confederacy "  flocked  into  Charleston;  and  at  the  close  of 
March,  not  less  than  seven  thousand  armed  men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 

'  CharU%ton  Jfercury,  Janunrj  24, 1S61.    The  ** Southern  Confederacy''  was  not  yet  formed. 
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cannon  were  menacing  Anderson  and  his  little  garrison.     These  were  under 
the  command  of  Mujor  Peter  Giistavus  Toutant  Beauregard,  a  Louisiana 
Creole,  who  had  deserted  his  flag,  resigned  his  commission,*  and 
received  i'rom  the  Montgomery  conspirators  the  appointment  of  '^jjj^* 
brigadier-general    He  arrived  at  Charleston  ou  the  4tb  of  March. 

Fort  Sumter  was  built  for  defense 
against  external  and  not  against  internal 
foes.  Its  stronger  sides  were  toward  the 
sea;  its  weakest  side  was  toward  Morris 
Island,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
the  nearest  land.  On  that  side  were  its 
sally-port  and  docks.  The  builders  never 
suspected  that  a  hostile  gun  would  be 
pointed  toward  tliat  face;  now  Morris 
Island  was  selected  as  the  position  for  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  the  batteries  of 
the  insurgents,  which  was  built  of  heavy 
yellow  pine  logs,  with  a  slanting  roof 
toward  the  fort  of  the  same  material,  over 
which  was  laid  a  shield  of  railway  iron, 
strongly  clasped,    and   forming   a   perfect 

foil  to  bomb-shells.  The  embrasures  wore  closed  with  iron-clad  doors;  and 
within  were  three  64-pounder  columbiads.  This  was  known  as  the  Stevens 
Battery,  so  named  in  honor  of  its  inventor  and  constructor.  Major  P.  F. 
Stevens,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  West,  There 
were  two  other  batteries  on  Cummings's  Point  of  Morris  Island,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  known  as  the  Cummings's  Point  Battery,  wliich  was  armed 
with  two  42-pounder  columbiads,  three  10-irich  mortars,  and  a  12-pounder 
Blakely  gun  from  England.  All  of  the  troops  on  Morris  Island  were  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  James  Simons,  who  had  been  S[)eaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  and  th.j  artilleiy  battalion  was 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Saussure.  The  iron-clad  battery  was 
served  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Captain  George  B.  Cuthbert. 
The  batteries  at  Cummings's  Point  were  manned  by  the  Palmetto  Guards. 

The  spiked  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  had  been  restored 
to  good  order,  and 
others  added  to  them. 
Traverses  had  been 
constructed,  the  ram- 
parts strengthened  by 
sand-bags,  and  eleven 
heavy  siege-guns  and 
several  mortars  bad  been  placed  in  j)Osition.  Beside  Fort  Moultrie  and  some 
small  channel  batteries,  there  were  six  formidable  ones  on  Sullivan's  Island 
bearing  on  Fort  Sumter,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  All 
the  forces  on  that  island  were  commanded  by  Brigaclier-General  Dunnovant, 
and  the  artillery  battalion  was  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Rij)ley, 
late  of  the  National  Army.  On  Mount  Pleasant  was  a  b:ittery  of  two  10-inch 
mortars ;  and  on  James  Island,  nearer  Charleston,  was  Fort  Johnston,  which 
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f  bad  been  strengtbened,  and  was  flanked  by  two  batteries,  known  as  the  Upper 
and  Lower.     The  latter  was  a  mortar  baitery.     Assistant  Adjutant-General 

N.  G.  Evans  was  in  command  of  that  post. 
The  sandy  shores  of  Morris,  Sullivan,  and 
James  Islands  were  literally  dotted  with 
fortiiicationsi,  about  twenty  in  number,  of 
varied  strength,  armed  with  heavy  guns, 
and  well  manned.  Several  of  them  were 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  National 
Army  who  had  abandoned  their  flag. 

In  addition  to  the  land-works  was  a 
curious  monster  in  the  character  of  a  float- 
ing battery,  wliich  bad  been  constructed 
at  Charleston,  under  the  -direction  of 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Hamilton,  a  deserter 
from  the  National  Navy.*  It  was  made 
of  heavy  pine  limber,  filled  in  with  Pal- 
metto logs,  and  covered  with  a  double 
layer  of  railway  iron.  It  appeared  on  the  water  like  an  immense  shed,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  width,  and,  with  its  appendages,  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Its  front,  in  which  were  four  enormous  siege  cannon,  sloped  inward 
from  the  top ;  and  the  iron-clad  roof,  intended  to  be  shell-proof,  sloped  to  its 
outer  edge.  Just  back  of  the  cannon  was  an  open  space  with  water  to 
extinguish  the  fuze  of  any  shell  that  might  fall  into  it.  The  powder-maga- 
zine was  in  the  rear, 
below  the  water-line, 
and  protected  by  bags 
filled  with  sand.  Far- 
ther back  was  a  plat- 
form extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  bat- 
tery. This  was  loaded 
with  sand-bags,  which 
served  to  balance  the 
heavy  guns,  and  to 
protect  the  floating 
liospital  attached  to  the  rear.  The  hospital  was  fitted  up  with  every  neces- 
sary article,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Do  Veza ,  of  Charleston.  The 
monster  was  to  be  towed  to  a  position  so  as  to  have  its  guns  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  weakest  part  of  Sumter. 

During  those  three  weary  months,  Mnjor  Anderson  had  suffered  extremely 
from  anxiety  and  annoyances  of  every  kind.  It  was  evident  that  his  letters 
were  regularly  opened  at  Charleston,  and  the  contents  noted.  Ilis  valor  and 
his  prudence  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  Government  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  his  bearing  toward  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at 
Charleston  won  for  him  their  most  cordial  esteem.  He  communicated  with 
his  Government  almost  daily,  sometimes  by  a  messenger,  but  generally  by 
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■3CB.S3rU    The  faithful  Peter  Hart  was  hLs  judicious  mail-carrier  between  Sumter 

sSpTsd  the  main,  and  his  trusted  caterer  for  the  garrison  in  fresh  provisions  in 

-C^li.^    Charleston  markets,  so  long  as  they  were  open  to  them.     Lieutenant 

<^  ^orge  W.  Snyder*  was  his  chief  messenger  in  bearing  written  or  verbal 

dispatches  to  and  from  Governor  Pickens;  and  Lieutenant  Theodore  Talbot 

-^gv^SLS  his  personal  messenger  to  tlie  President.*    These  young  oflBcers,  since 

<le>a<l,  were  gallant  and  true  on  all  occasions.     His  other  officers  were  brave, 

and    also  loyal,  with  the  exception  .of  Lieutenant  Meade,  a  Virginian,' and 

several  of  them  have  since  held  distinguished  positions  in  the  Army.     His 

little  garrison,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  true  to  the  old  flag  when 

tempted.     Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  Anderson  was  sorely  tried  by  the 

I>T-si.ctical  weakness  of  his  Government,  and  the  malice  of  its  enetnies. 

-At  the  beginning  of  February,  one  source  of  much  anxiety  for  the  gar- 
rison was.  removed.  On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  that  month,  the  wives  and 
<5l»iloren  (about  twenty  in  number)  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  Sumter  were 
^>or-ne  away  in  the  steamer  Marion  for  New  York.  The  parting  scenes  of 
ft^T^itude  and  tenderness   were  touching.*     They  had  left  the  fort  on  the 


*   Lituicnant  Gw»rj:c  W.  Snyder  was  one  of  Mnjor  Anderson's  most  energetic  and  trusted  yonnjr  officers 

«Io  IttskjA  been  the  higrhest  of  the  thrco  hlirlier  gradnates  of  his  chiss  at  West  Point,  who  were  entitled  t<'  enter 

*^«'  Engineer  Corps,     lie  carried  a  number  of  messages  from   Major 

^Twlcrson  U>  Governor  Pickens.    On  one  occ:ision  the  Governor  told 

^^>*»    that  the  rebellion  would  have  been  delayed  if  the    Republican 

■'Majorities  in  1  SCO  hod  not  been. so  large.      They  had   resolved  on 

*^^elllim  when  their  political  power,  "sustained  by  the  Democratic 

V^rxy  in  the  North,''  should  pass  fwm  them.    They  saw  no  chance 

for  that  p-irty  to  recover  its  power,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  the 

<^n»pirators  to  wait  any  longer.    The  cxiccncy  mentioned  by  Cal- 

^***«iii  in  1812  (see  n«»to  2,  page  41)  had  occurred. 

A  c4>loners  commission,  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  regiment, 
^^*»  offered  to  Lieutenant  Snyder,  but  he  preferred  his  position  in 
the  regular  Army.  He  died  while  assisting  in  the  construction  of 
tho  defenses  of  Washington  City.  His  remains  are  under  a  neat 
"monument  in  his  family  burial-ground,  near  Schoharie  Court  House, 
^*w  York,  forty  miles  west  of  Albany.  On  the  monument  are  the 
following  inscriptions: — 

"West  Sii^e.— Lieutenant  Gro.  W.  Sxydkh.  bom  at  Cobleskill. 
^^^y  a).  1S58.     Died  at  Washington  City,  D.  C,  November  IT.  1S61. 

NoBTn  Side. — .V  graduate  of  ITnlon  College ;  also  of  the  Mili- 
^*>7  Academy  at  West  Point,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

y^AST  SiDR— One  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Sonru  SiDK. — Aide-dc-Camp  to  General  Hcintzelraan  at  the 
^=aUlo  of  Bull's  Hun. 

C>n  the  west  side  of  the  monument,  in  relief,  is  a  military  hat 
**^  •wohI.  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Knowcr  for  the  drawing  of 
*"*  monument. 

*  On  one  occasion,  when  Lieutenant  Talbot  went  to  President 
"ttcbonan,  the  latter  met  the  young  officer  with  much  agitation, 
*****  laying  both  his  hands  on  his  shoulders,  said :  "  Lieutenant,  what 

*f*n  -we  do  *^  Talb<>t,  when  he  related  this  furt  to  Lieutenant  Snyder,  said:  "I  never  felt  so  in  my  life.  The 
■J*^*Ulent  seemed  like  an  old  man  In  his  dotage.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  that  I  should  have  lived  to  s<e 
.J  <^y  when  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  put  his  hands  Imploringly  on  the  shoulders  of  a  poor 
^Qlenant,  and  ask  what  ho  should  do  to  6:ivc  his  country  !  A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  w.ns  immediately  called 
*!  **»Uary  1, 1861).  when  none  of  the  Ministers  had  any  resolution,  excepting  Mr.  Holt,  the  new  Secretary  of 
^  **'-  vho  said  that  the  irnion  must  be  saved  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure."— Z^/f«;r  of  Daniel  Knotctr 
'*»  'A€r  Author. 
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*  Soon  after  leaving  Fort  Sumter,  Meade  abandoned  his  Bag  and  joined  the  insurgents. 
'  •^instruction  of  the  defenses  <if  Petersburg,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  war. 


Ho  was  active  in 


^j^  "Many  a  woman  and  child  departed  that  day  who,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  would  have  done  and 

'"'^^  umncbas  their  husbands  and  fathers.    *We  have  been  seven  years  married.'  said  one.  'and  I  never 
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25tli/  and  embarked  at  Charleston.    When  the  Marion  neared  Sumter,.the 
whole  garrison  was  seen  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts.     While  the 
'^iSsr^*    ship  was  passing,  they  fired  a  gun  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 
as  a  parting  farewell  to  the  beloved  ones  on  board.     The  re- 
sponse was  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  tears  and  sobs,  and  earnest  prayers, 
both  silent  and  audible. 

Late  in  March,  rumors  reached  Governor  Pickens  that  the  garrison  in 
Sumter  would  soon  be  transferred  to  some  other  post.  It  doubtless  came 
from  the  Commissioners  at  Washington,  who  were  waiting  in  expectation  of 
that  event.  Accordingly,  Beauregard  wrote  to  Major  Anderson,*  apprising 
» March  2c  ^""^  ^*  ^^^^  Tumor,  and  saying  that  when  he  should  be  prepared 
to  leave  the  fort,  he  and  the  authorities  at  Charleston  would 
be  happy  to  give  him  eveiy  facility.  *'A11  that  will  be  required  of  you," 
he  said,  "  will  be  your  word  of  honor,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  the 
fort,  all  public  property  therein,  its  armaments,  &c.,  shall  remain  in  their 
present  condition,  without  any  arrangements  or  preparations  for  their  destruc- 
tion or  injury  after  you  shall  have  left  the  fort.  On  our  part,  no  objection 
will  be  raised  to  your  retiring  with  your  side  and  company  arms,  and  to  your 
saluting  your  flag  on  lowering  it."'  To  this  the  indignant  commander 
replied  : — "  I  feel  deeply  hurt  at  the  intimation  in  your  letter  about  the  con- 
ditions which  will  be  exacted  of  me,  and  I  must  state  most  distinctly,  that  if 
I  can  onbj  be  permitted  to  leave  on  the  pledge  you  mention,  I  shall  never,  so 
help  me  God,  leave  this  fort  alive."*  Beauregard  apologized,  and  there  the 
matter  rested. 

Rumors  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  now  came  from  the 
Xorth  as  thickly  as  falling  leaves.  Major  Anderson  was  sorely  i^rplexed. 
He  received  no  instructions  from  his  Government,  and  his  discretionary 
powers  were  made  very  limited  by  unrepealed  restrictions.  On  the  1st  of 
April  lie  wrote  to  Lieuteuant-General  Scott,  saying,  after  referring  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  at  times  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Washing- 
ton :  "  I  think  the  Government  has  left  me  too  much  to  myself  It  has  given 
me  no  instructions,  even  when  I  have  asked  for  them,  and  I  think  that 
responsibilities  of  a  higher  and  more  delicate  character  have  devolved  upon 
me  than  was  ])roper."  He  wrote  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  (the  successor 
f)f  Cooper,  the  traitor),  on  the  5th,  because  of  rumors  from  the  North,  and 
the  non-reception  of  replies  to  earnest  letters  for  advice,  saying :  ''  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  not  bo  left  without  instructions,  even  though  tlioy  may  be  con- 
fidential. After  thirty  odd  years  of  service,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that 
I  have  treasonably  abandoned  a  post,  and  turned  over  to  unauthorized  persons 
public  property  intrusted  to  my  charge.  I  am  entitled  to  this  act  of  justice 
at  the  hands  of  my  Government,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed.    What  to  do  with  the  public  property,  and  where  to  take  my 


had  reason  to  find  fault  with  you ;  now,  whatever  mar  hapi>cn.  I  knmc  I  shall  ni»vcr  have  cause  to  Mush  X*jt 
you.'  Another,  whose  swollen  eyes  belled  her  words,  said:  *  I  don't  want  yon  to  think  of  »m,  Ben;  the  children 
and  myself  will  get  along,  and  you'll  have  enough  to  think  of  here.''  And  another.  hoUling  a  larxre  w.-vrm  hand 
between  her  own,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the  brawny  shoulder,  wliispcrcd,  with  quiverinsr  lips,*  May 
Ood  bless  anMake  care  o' you,  Thomas;  I'll  never  cerise  to  pray  U>r  yon;  but  do  your  juty,  do  your  juty. 
darlint.  God  forbid  that  my  love  should  interfere  with  that,'  Tier  husband,  Thomas  C'arn>ll,  did  his  *juty ' 
Well  whon  the  hour  for  duty  came,  and  carried  a  wounded  faco  away  fh)m  Fort  Sumter."—  Within  Fori  Sumter  : 
by  one  of  the  Company,  pajre  25. 

1  Andfrson's  MS.  Letter-book.  '  Anderson's  MS.  Letter-hook. 
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coTTxmand,  are  questions  to  which  answers  will,  I  hope,  be  at  once  returned. 
IJ"amX«88  we  receive  supplies,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  stay  here  without  food 
ox-  "k-<3  abandon  this  fort  very  e:irly  next  week/'*  Again,  on  the  6th,  he  wrote, 
'*  TT^o  truth  is,  that  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  this  harbor,  the  better.  Our 
fl^^5"  runs  an  hourly  risk  of  being  insulted,  and  my  hands  are  tied  by  my 
oi-<i^rs;  and  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  I  have  not  the  power  to  protect 
i  t;*-  God  grant  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  officer  of  our  Army  may  be  again 

l>la<^ed  in  a  position  of  such  humiliation  and  mortification.*' 

AVhilst  Anderson  was  thus  chafing 
i^cx  IFort  Sumter,  the  Government  at 
^^^^i^shington,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
'^^^^"y  much  perplexed,  for  it  was  evident 
^  '^sa.'t  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Xiieutenant  Talbot  was  on  his  way  to 
^^^^  seat  of  govemmetjt,  with  an  earnest 
t*lo^  from  Anderson  for  instructions, 
'^'^'^^^n  a  note  from  Beauregard  informed 
^^^  Major  that  orders  liad  been  received 
^•'oxm  Montgomery,  that  "on  account  of 
^i^li^ys  and  apparent  vacillation  of  the 
^^■»ited  States  Government,  in  relation 
^  *^  "t;he  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,"  no 
*^^^**t:.her    communication     between    that  p.  c.  t.  nKArRE<;AP.i». 

^^^'xrx*  and  Charleston,  for  mails  or  for  the 

!*!.«. Impose  of  procuring  supplies,  would  be  permitted.     Once  before  there  had 
"^^n  a  like  restriction,  and  when  a  removal  of  it  was  offered,  in 
^'^^     form  of  a  courtesv,  and  he  was  proffered"  "fresh  meat  and   *  '''*""^^^^' 

-^^        "  '  *  1861. 

^  ^JS'etables,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  State  of  South 

^-  ^  m^olina,"  Major  Anderson  declined  receivmg  any  supplies  by  "  permission." 

*-^^     had  not,  he  said,  represented  that  he  was  in  need  of  supplies.     '^  If  the 

*'^^^^*' "mission  is  founded  on  courtesy  and  civility,  I  am  compelled  re8i)ectfully 

*^      decline  accepting  it."*     No  objections  wore  made  for  a  time  thereafter  to 

^^*^^    free  use  of  the  Charleston  markets  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  crisis  came.     The  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  Govemc^r  Pickens, 
^^^r^cerning  the  sending  of  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter,  was  made 

*^^CDwn  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.*     It  produced  the  most  inte?ise      *    ^^  ' 

^^^^itement.     Beauregard  immediately  sent  the  electrograph  to  Montgomery, 

^■^^*cady  noticed,  and  the  reply  came  back  on  the  10th,  conditionally  author- 

^^*ljg  him  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter."^     "The  demand  will  be 

^^Ude  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,"  replied  Beauregard.     The  news  of  this 

^^termination  spread  instantly  over  the  city,  and  to  the  various  camps  and 

•^^Utteries  of  the  insurgents.      The  Floating  Battery,  finished,    armed,   and 

^^iianned,  was  taken  out  and  anchored  near  the  west  end* of  Sullivan's  Island ; 

and  fire-ships — ^vessels  filled  with  wood  and  rosin,  to  be  set  on  fire  and  run 

among  the  relief  squadron,  to  burn  it,  if  it  should  enter  the  harbor — were 

tewed  out  at  the  same  time. 

f —      -      -  1 

»  Anderson's  MS.  Lottor-book,  -  Anderson's  MS,  Lotler-book. 
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Charleston  was  full  of  demagogues  at  that  time,  busily  eng^ed  in  infla* 
ming  the  populace  and  the  soldiers ;  and  that  city  became,  in  miniature,  whal 
Paris  was  just  before  the  attack  on  the  Bastiie. 

Among  the  demagogues  in  Charleston  was  Roger  A.  Pryor,  lately  t 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives;  and  also  Edmand 
Rufiin,*  both  from  Virginia.  Their  State  Convention  was  then  in  session  at 
llichmond.  The  Union  sentiment  in  that  body  seemed  likely  to  defeat  the 
secessionists.  Something  was  needed  to  neutralize  its  power,  by  elevating 
passion  into  the  throne  of  judgment.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  thii 
coidd  be  done  only  by  shedding  blood.  Pryor  and  Ruiiin  were  self-consti' 
tuted  preachers  of  the  sanguinary  doctrine.  They  were  earnest  missionaries; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  while  the  city  was  rocked  with  excitement, 
a  rare  opportunity  was  offered  to  Pryor  for  the  utterance  of  his  incendiai}' 
sentiments.  He  was  serenaded,  and  made  a  fiery  speech  to  the  populace,  in 
response  to  the  compliment.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you,  especially 
that  you  have  at  last  aniiihilated  this  cursed  Union,  reeking  with  corruption, 
and  insolent  with  excess  of  tyranny.  Thank  God !  it  is  at  last  blasted  and 
riven  by  the  lightning  wrath  of  an  outraged  and  indignant  i^eople.  Not 
only  is  it  gone,  but  gone  forever.  In  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  it 
is  water  8[)ilt  upon  the  ground,  and  cannot  be  gathered  up.  Like  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning,  it  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again.  For  my  part,  gentle* 
men,  if  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  to  morrow,  were  to  abdicate 
their  office,  and  were  to  give  me  a  blank  sheet  of  pnper  to  write  the  condi- 
tions of  reannexation  to  the  defunct  Union,  I  would  sconifully  spurn  the 
overture.  ...  I  invoke  you,  and  I  make  it  in  some  sort  a  personal  appeal- 
personal  so  far  as  it  tends  to  our  assistance  in  Virginia — I  do  invoke  you,  in 
your  demonstrations  of  popular  opinion,  in  your  exhibitions  of  official  inter- 
est, to  give  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  reconstruction.  In  Virginia,  they 
all  sny,  if  reduced  to  the  dread  dilemma  of  this  alternative,  they  will  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  South  as  against  the  interests  of  the  Northern  Confederacy ; 
but  they  whisper  of  reconstruction,  and  they  say  Virginia  must  abide  in  the 
Union,  with  the  idea  of  reconstructing  the  Union  which  you  have  anni- 
hilated. I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  rob  them  of  that  idea.  Proclaim  to  the 
world  that  upon  no  condition  and  under  no  circumstance  will  South  Carolina 
ever  again  enter  into  political  association  with  the  Abolitionists  of  New 
England.  Do  not  distrust  Virginia.  As  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise 
upon  us,  just  so  sure  will  Virginia  be  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confedera- 
tion. And  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  speaker,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, "  what  will  put  her  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  an  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock — strike  a  blow!  The  very  moment  that  blood  is 
shed,  old  Virginia  will  make  common  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the  South 
It  is  impossible  she  should  do  otherwise.'" 

This  speech  was  \ehemently  applauded.  It  was  in  consonance  with  thr 
diabolical  spirit  of  the  more  zealous  conspirators  and  insurgents  everywhere 
The  cry  of  Pryor  for  blood  was  setit  to  Montgomery  by  telegraph  the  next 
morning,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  said  to 
Davis  and  a  portion  of  his  "  Cabinet"  (Walker,  Benjamin,  and  Memminger): — 


»  So«  pni?e48.  '  Charltnton  Mfrcw^.  April  11.  1S61. 
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*'*'  Grentlemen,  unless  you  sprinkle  blood  in  the  face  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
tliey  will  be  back  in  the  old  Union  in  less  than  ten  days."*  The  "  sober 
second  thought "  of  the  people  was  dreaded.  The  conspirators  knew  that 
t;liere  was  solemn  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  ^'  the  big  heart  of  tlie  people  is 
e€ill  in  the  Union,  It  is  now  subjugated  temporarily  to  the  will  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 1^688  than  a  hundred  thousand  politicians  are  endeavorinf/  to 
tle^troy  the  liberties  and  usurp  the  rights  of  more  than  thirty  iniUions  of 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  hffcemoon  of  Thursday,  the  1 1th  of  April,  Beaure- 
gard sent  ColonelJames  Chesnut,  Jr.,  Colonel  Chisholm,  and  Captain  Stephen 
I>.    liCe,  of  his  staff,  with  a  letter  to  Major  Anderson,  in  which  ho  conveyed 
a  <lemand  for  the  evacuation  of  P^ort  Sumter.'     This  reached  the  fort  at  four 
o^olock.     Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  expectation  of  such  demand,  at  once 
replied,  that  his  sense  of  honor  and  obligations  to  his  Government  would  not 
allow  him  to  comply.     At  the  same  time  he  informed  Beauregard's  aids, 
verbally,  that  the  condition  of  his  supplies  was  such  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled, by  menaces  of  starvation,  to  leave  the  fort  in  a  few  days.     They 
re'tumed  to  Beauregard  under  a  red  flag,  thereby  indicating  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  forts  and  batteries  that  no  peaceful  arrangement  had  yet 
l>eei)  made.    .That   officer  instantly  communicated   Anderson's   remark  to 
Walker,  the  *'  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,"  at  Montgomery,  giving  as  his 
words: — "I  will  await  the  first  shot,  and  if  you  do  not  batter  us  to  pieces, 
we  will  be  starved  out  in  a  few  days."     Walker  telegraphed  back,  that  if 
Major  Anderson  would  state  the  time  when  he  would  evacuate,  and  agree 
that,  meanwhile,  he  would  not  use  his  guns  against  them,  unless  theirs  should 
he  employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  Beauregard  was  authorized  thus  to  avoid 


'  Speech  of  Jeremiah  Clemens,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama,  at  Huntsvillo,  in  that  States 
«  tlie  18th  of  March,  1864. 

'  BaMffh  (North  Carolina)  Banner. 

*  The  original  of  Beauregard's  letter  Is  U'fore  mo  while  I  write.    It  is  as  follow*  :— 

*'IlKAD-QirARTEK8   PKOVISIO.N AL   ArMY,  ('.    S.    A.,   ) 

"ClIABLESTON,  ^.  C.,  April  11,  1S61.  ) 

"Sib:— The  Goreniment  of  the  Confederate  States  has  hitherto    forborne  any  hostile  demonstrations 

|***mt  Fort  Sumter,  In  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  tho  amicable 

Joatuient  of  all  questions  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  war,  would  volunbuily 

*»'octiai8  iL    There  was  reason  at  one  time  tt>  bolievo  that  such  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govem- 

fo****^**'  the  United  States,  and,  under  that  impression,  my  povemment  has  refrained  from  making  any  demand 

forti^  "urren^Jcr  of  the  fort    But  the  C'onfi-derate  States  can  no  lonsTf  r  delay  assuming  actual  possession  of  a 

^■Ocatlon  commanding  the  entrance  of  one  of  their  harbors,  and  necessary  to  It. 
jj  **  I  am  ordered  by  tho  Government  of  tho  ConfedeniUi  States  to  <lemand  tho  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter. 
•iTl***^  ^"lon<^J  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee,  are  authorized  to  make  such  demand  of  you.  All  proper  facilitios 
^j  l>e  afforded  for  tho  removal  of  yourself  and  command,  together  with  ciimiKiny  arms  and  proiK?rty,  and 
^  Mvate  property,  to  any  jiost  in  tho  UuIUmI  States  which  you  may  elect.  The  flog  which  you  have  upheld 
it  a*^"  *"**  ^*'**  "**  niuch  fortitude,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking 

**  CVdonel  Cliesnut  and  Captain  I^e  will,  for  a  reasonable  time,  await  your  answer. 
'*  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'*0.   T.    RRAlTBEOAni). 

"w  ^  Brigailier-Gen^ral  Commanding. 

^•>r   HODCRT   AXDKBSOX, 

**  Commanding  at  Fort  Sumitr^  S.  Cr 

t/^  ^  is  a  noteworthy  fiict,  that  the  paper  on  which  was  written  this  demand  from  the  conspirators  f<»T  a  recognl- 
Dnj  ^^  *^<?*«"  >^?*»t  nn«l  power  to  destroy  tho  Union,  bore,  in  its  water-mark,  tho  emblem  of  Union,  namely,  the 
^  p^***  »hield,  with  its  full  complement  of  stars  on  and  around  it,  and  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  over  it  tho  wonls, 
»^^  '^itiBUS  Ukum,  In  a  c«»mer.  surrounded  in  an  ellipse  formed  by  tho  words  Ecant  and  Cognoell,  Charlwton^ 
^  t'ictare  of  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington. 
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dim^^  effusion  of  blood."    "  If  this  or  its  equivalent  be  refused,"  he  said,  *'  reduce 
^1^^3  fort,  as  your  judgment  decides  to  be  the  most  practicable." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night,  Beauregard  sent  Colonels  Chesnut,  Chia- 

Fid^lm,   Pryor    (Roger   A.),   and   Captain 

Hi ^3-^,  with  the  proposition  of  Walker,  to 

^f  23^or  Anderson,  wlien  the  latter  replied 

t.]:Ks^.t  he  cordially  united  with  them  hi  a 

^€:^^»ire  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  would 

't;!:^  <^refore  agree,  in   accordance  with  the 

p>x-<ziposed  stipulations,   to  leave   the  fort 

\:>y^       noon   on    the    15th,   should   he  not, 

1.>^:"^3vious  to   that  time,  "  receive  control- 

Xix-m  ^  instructions"  from   his  Government, 

oxr        additional  supplies.     The   messenger 

l^i^<3  arrived  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morn 

ir»  ^^  of  the  12th,   and  xhe    answer    was 

"^p-^-itten    at   half-past   two.      At    the    re- 

<l.i::«.^8t  of  Chesnut  and  his  companions,  it  i.k  eoy  pope  walkkr. 

I  handed  to  them  unsealed. 

Anderson  was  igliorant  of  what  his  Government  had  been  doing  for  his 
»lief  during  the  last  few  days.  He  had  notice  of  its  intentions,  but  his 
^F^^cial  messenger,  Lieutenant  Talbot,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington 
^^^^r  the  notice  was  given,  had  not  been  allowed  by  the  authorities  at 
Charleston  to  return  to  the  fort.*  These  authorities  had  better  information 
^«iiii  Anderson.  Scouts  had  discovered,  during  the  previous  evening,  the 
■^^^^iajiec  and  the  Harriet  Lane  outside  the  bar,  and  had  reported  the  fact  to 
^^^Uregard.  That  there  might  be  no  delay,  that  officer  had  directed  his 
^®>  sent  to  Anderson,  to  receive  an  open  reply  from  him,  and  if  it  should 
^*^^  l>o  satisfactory,  to  exercise  discretionary  powers  given  them.  They  con. 
J^*  tod  a  few  minutes  in  the  room  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and,  deciding 
.  '^^  it  was  not  satisfactory,  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock 
^^     t,lxe  morning,*  they  addressed  a  note  to  Anderson,  saying : —    *  ^^^^^  ^'^^ 

-^y  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard,  commanding  the 
^^^^visional  forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  we  have  the  honor  to  notify  you 
^^t  he  will  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour  from 
*^^a  time."  They  immediately  left  the  fort,  when  the  flag  was  raised,  the 
«^^Btem  was  closed,  the  sentinels  w^ere  withdrawn  from  the  parapet,  and 
^^ders  were  given  by  the  commander,  that  the  men  should  not  leave  the 
^H>mb-proofs  without  special  orders. 

The  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  ISCl,  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
^en  dwellers  in  Charleston.  It  became  ktiown  early  in  the  evening  that  a 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  made.  Orders  had  been 
issued  for  all  the  military  in  the  city,  and  surgeons,  to  hasten  to  their  respec- 
tive posts.  The  telegraph  called  four  full  regiments  of  a  tiiousand  men  each 
from  the  country.     Conveyances  for  wounded  men  were  prei)ared,  and  every 


»  Governor  PIckrnB  i>rofe88«?<l  to  give  his  perini.ssion  with  ;rri'at  ch»?erftiln«'ss  for  Talbot  to  s*>  to  Wa^hin-,'- 
ton.  A  porfldions  trick  was  practiced.  At  Florence,  the  eir  in  which  Talbot  was  seated  was  detached,  by  onl-r. 
It  is  said,  of  the  authorities  at  Chnrloston.  and  the  train  went  on,  thus  detaining  Andersons  mesbcngor  while 
they  wen*  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Sumter. 
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thing  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  suffering  caused  by  battle  was  made 
ready.  At  midnight,  seven  disbharges  from  heavy  cannon  aroused  all  sleepera 
They  were  signals  for  the  assembling  of  all  the  resei-ves  immediately.  Thi 
people  rushed  to  the  streets  in  alarm.  The  roll  of  the  drum,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  the  rumbling  of  wagons  were  hear(i  in  every  direction,  while 
from  the  southwestern  horizon  a  heavy  thunder-storm  was  approaching.  Thi 
streets  were  soon  crowded  with  people,  who  hurried  to  East  Bay  Batter} 
and  otlier  places,  and  watched  eagerly  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

"  In  the  town— through  every  street, 
Tramp,  tramp,  went  the  feet. 
For  they  said  the  Federal  fleet 

Hove  in  sight ; 
And  down  the  wharves  they  ran, 
Every  woman,  child,  and  man. 
To  the  fight.'* 

Hours  passed  on,  and  all  was  quiet.  •  The  disappointed  inhabitants  made 
their  way  slowly  back  toward-  their  homes,  and  very  soon  the  gathering 
thunder-storm  burst  over  the  city. 

Patiently,  firmly,  almost  silently,  the  little  band  in  Fort  Sumter  awaited 
the  passage  of  that  pregnant  hour.  Each  man  could  hear  his  own  heart  beat 
as  the  expiring  moments  brought  him  nearer  to  inevitable  but  unknown  perils 
Suddenly  tlie  dull  booming  of  a  gun  at  a  signal-battery  on  James  Island, 
near  Fort  Johnson,  was  heard,'  and  a  fiery  shell,  sent  from  its  broad  throat, 
went  flying  through  the  black  night  and  exploded  immediately  over  Fort 
Sumter.  It  was  a  malignant  "  shooting  star,"  coursing  tlirough  the  heavens 
like  those,  in  appearance,  which  in  the  olden  time  affriglited  the  nations.  It 
was  one  of  fearful  portent,  and  was  the  "  forenmner  "  of  terrible  calamities. 
Theii^  no  man  was  wise  enough  to  interpret  its  full  augury. 

The  sound  of  that  mort.ir  on  James  Island  was  the  signal  for  battle.  It 
awakened  the  slumberers  in  Charleston.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  again 
thronged  with  an  excited  populace.  After  a  brief  pause,  the  heavy  cannon 
on  Cummings's  Point,  comprising  Battery  Stevens  (so  named  in  honor  of  the 
inventor),  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter.  To  the  late  Edmund  Ituffin,*  of 
Virginia,  belongs  the  infamy  of  firing  its  first  shot,  and  the  first  hurled  against 
that  fort,  the  mute  representative  of  the  nationality  under  whose  benign 
overshadowing  he  had  reposed  in  peace  and  security  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  He  had  hastened  to  Morris  Island  when  hostilities  seemed  near,  ami 
when  asked  there  to  what  company  he  belonged,  he  replied,  "To  that  in 
which  there  is  a  vacancy.'"  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Palmetto 
Guard,  and  implored  the  privilege  of  firing  the  first  gun  on  Fort  Sumter.  It 
was  granted,  and  he  at  once  acquired  Ephesian  fame.  That  wretched  old 
man  appears  in  history  only  as  a  traitor  and  a  suicide^ — a  victim  to  the 
wicked  teachings  of  stnmger  and  wiser  men. 

That  first  shot  from  Cummings's  Point  was  followed  quickly  by  others 
from  the  Floating  Battery,  which  lay  beached  on  Sullivan's  Isltmd,  under  the 


»  That  slirnal-^Min  waa  Hml  by  LiciiU-nant  H.  S.  Farley.  '  S*«  page  4S. 

«  CharhMton  Jfcrcunj,  April  la,  IbCl.  *  Si-e  note  1,  pngo  4>. 
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cmnaQd  of  Lieutenants  Yntes  and  Harleston ;  from  Fort  Moultrie,  com- 
kuded  by  Colonel  liiploy ;  from  a  powerful  masked  battery  on  Sullivan's 
and,  hidden  by  sand-hiUs  and  bushes,  called  the  Dahlgren  Battery,^  under 
sutenant  J.  R.  HnmiUon ;  and  from  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  semicircle  of 
[itary  works  arrayed  around  Fort  Sumter  for  its  reduction.  Full  thirty 
fcTy  guns  and  mortars  opened  at  once.  Their  fire  was  given  with  remark- 
©  vigor,  yet  the  .issailed  fort  made  no  reply.  The  tempest  of  lightning, 
^d,  and  rain  that  had  just  been  skurrying  through  the  heavens,  leaving 
iind  it  heavy  clouds  and  a  drizzling  mist,  and  the  angry  storm  of  shot  and 
Wy  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  that  "  Bastion  of  the  Federal  Union." 
r  two  hours  and  more,  Fort  Sumter  seemed  to  the  outside  world  as  silent 
the  grave,  bravely  bearing  the  brunt  of  assault  with  wonderful  fortitude 
the  stolidity  of  paralysis.  This  silence  mortified  the  insurgents,  for  they 
ged  for  the  glory  of  victory  after  resistance.    A  contemporary  poet  sang : — 

"  The  morn  was  cloudy,  and  dark,  and  gray, 
When  the  first  eolumhlad  blazed  away, 
Showlni^  that  there  was  the  devil  to  pay 

With  the  braves  on  Morris  Island ; 
Tliey  fired  their  cannon  ajorain  and  xgain, 
Ho])ini^  that  Major  Anderson's  men 
Would  answer  back,  but  'twas  all  in  vain, 

At  first,  on  Morris  Island."' 

It  had  been  plainly  seen  by  Anderson  and  his  officers  that  the  barbette 
i  area  guns  could  not  be  used,  if  all  the  batteries  of  the  insurgents  should 
Ml  upon  the  fort  at  the  same  time.*  This  was  a  fatal  misfortune,  for  the 
'6ette  guns  could  have  hurled  heavy  crushing  shot  upon  the  Floating 
ttery  and  the  armored  work  on  Cummings's  Point.  On  the  parade,  in  the 
t,  were  five  heavy  columbiads,  arranged  for  throwing  shells.  These,  too, 
uld  have  been  effective,  but  they  could  not  be  manned  with  safety.  For 
*  reason,  Anderson  gave  his  orders  for  the  men  to  remain  in  the  bomb- 
^ofe.  lie  had  men  sufficient  to  work  only  nine  guns  well,  and  it  was 
lessary  to  guard  against  casualties  as  effectually  as  possible. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  garrison  were  summoned  to  breakfast  in  the 
tal  manner,  and  they  ate  as  hearty  a  meal  as  their  scanty  supplies  would 
>w,  little  disturbed  by  the  terrible  uproar  around  them.  It  was  now  broad 
flight.  The  officers  and  men  in  Fort  Sumter  were  arranged  in  three 
Lefs.  The'  first  was  commanded  by  Captain  Doubleday,  the  second  by 
•geon  Crawford,  nnd  the  third  by  Lieutenant  Snyder.  Thus  prepared 
y  went  to  work,  under  the  most  trying  disadvantages.     They  had  plenty 


'  This  battery  wrw  composed  of  two  heavy  Dfthljrron  cmna,  which  hvn\  boon  sont  from  tho  Trodcgnr  Works 
fchmond,  and  orrivod  at  Churlvston  un  tho  ^th  of  March.  Five  10-inch  mortars  were  pnt  into  tho  same 
^ry  with  tho  Dahl^rrens.  On  the  same  day,  fifty  thoniuind  pounds  uf  powder,  sont  from  Pensneola,  reached 
'loAton,  and  twenty  thouMnd  pounds  fh>m  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  At  that  time  neither  Vir(dnia  nor 
•>i  Candina  liad  parsed  ordinnnci's  of  M'cosslon.  See  (Vutrlenton  Jfercury.  A[»ril  13.  ISCl. 
'  From  The  lUtttle  of  Morrin  Inland:  a  "C'lieorftil  Traaredyr  in  Vanittj Fair,  April  27,  1S61 

•  Fort  Sumter  was  urnied  at  thU  time  with  flftv-threc  effective  ^uns.  Of  the^e,  twenty-seven  wero 
rited  en  harhtltf.  twi-nty-oiu-  were  in  the  lower  tliT  «if  casfmates,  and  five  were  on  the  paradi'.  Tho  em- 
it res  of  the  :*eeond  tier  of  eai>enmtes  had  been  filled  with  masonry.     One  of  the  puns  on  the  parade  was  % 

•  «h  columbiad.  nrranirtd  to  tlirow  j»liells  into  Charleston.  (Sj-c  pace  130.)  The  others  were  4-Inch  oolum- 
»,  to  throw  shells  upon  thi-  Cumminjrs's  Point  Battery.  Thero  were  only  seven  hundred  oartridiros  when 
Ustion  commenced.— ^/jop/w^^r'a  Journal qfth^  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumttr:  by  Captain  J.  O.  FosUt. 
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of  powder,  but  few  cartridges  made  up.  They  had  no  scales  f 
powder,  and  only  six  needles  for  sewing  cartridge-bags.  They  h: 
ments  for  sighting  the  guns;  and  other  deficiencies  was  nnm 
wood- work  of  the  barracks  and  officers'  quarters  was  exposed  U 
the  bursting  bomb-shells,  every  moment.  The  garrison  was  c 
only  about  eighty  men ;  the  insurgents  numbered  several  thou 
odds  were  fearful,  but,  leaning  trustfully  on  the  arm  of  the  Al 
conmiander  determined  to  resist.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  i 
ordered  a  reply  to  the  attack.  The  first  gun  was  fired  from  tl 
the  right  gorge  angle,  at  the  Stevens  Battery  on  Morris  Island, 
(afterward  Major-General)  Abner  Doubleday.  A  fire  from  the  ^ 
of  the  principal  attacking  batteries  immediately  followed;  and  fin 
the  contest  was  kept  up  so  steadily  and  vigorously  on  the  j 
Sumter,  that  the  insurgents  suspected  that  it  had  been  stealtbil} 
during  the  night. 

The  first  solid  shot  from  Fort  Sumter,  hurled  at  Fort  Moultr 
by  Surgeon  (afterward  Major-General)  S.  W.  Crawford.  It  lo( 
sand-bags,  and  was  carried  by  a  special  reporter  of  the  Chariest 
to  the  office  of  that  journal.  It  was  a  32-pound  shot,  and  was  soc 
forwarded  by  Beauregard,  it  is  said,  to  Marshal  Kane,  of  Bal 
appears  as  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  gift  from  such  hands.  Thi 
that  shot  at  the  police  head-quarters  in  the  old  City  Hall  on  HoU 


m  Baltimore,  when  he 
visited  that  building  in 
December,  1864,  where 
it  was  careflilly  pre- 
served, with  the  original 
presentation  label  upon 
it,  namely,  "  To  Georf/e 
P,  Kane^  Marshal  of 
Police^  Baltimore^  from 
Fort  Sumter:" 
the  morning,  and 


Andersoi 
the  men  to 
the  bomb-p: 
not  restrain 
the  firing  • 
The  whole 
officers  and 
filled  with 
excitement  a 
asm  by  the 
the  fii*st  relief  had  been  at  work  but  a  few  mi 
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the  Other  two  joined  in  the  task.  Hence  it  was  that  the  fort  was 
assail  all  of  the  principal  insurgent  batteries  at  the  same  time.  1 
(Crawford),  musicians,  engineers,  and  workmen,  in8j)ired  by  exa 
and  toiled  vigorously  with  the  soldiers.  There  were  no  idle  \ 
after  four  hours  of  hard  and  skillful  labor,  it  was  evident  that  F 
could  not  seriously  injure  the  works  opposed  to  it.  One  of  Fon 
guns  had  been  silenced  for  a  while ;  its  embrasures  were  injured, 
were  riddled,  and  three  holes  were  torn  in  its  flag.  A  shot  had 
the  Floating  Battery ;  but  the  iron-plated  battery  (Stevens)  on  < 
Point  was  absolutely  invulnerable.  It  was  uninjured  at  the  en( 
gagement,  though  frequently  hit  by  heavy  shot. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  firing  of  the  assailants  was  becoming  m< 

and  effective.     At  first,  many  of  their  shot  actually  missed  Fort  i 

those  that  struck  it  were  so  scattering  that  there  seemed  no 

lureaching  the  walls.     But  the  firing  became  more  and  more  cc 

began  to  tell  fearfully  upon  the  walls  and  the  parapets.     ^ 
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barbette  guns  were  dismounted  or  otherwise  disabled,^  and  at  length  the 
fearful  cry  of  Ftre  I  was  raised.     The  barracks  were  burning. 

From  the  hour  when  the  garrison  had  been  made  to  expect  relief,  their 
eyes  had  been  turned  much  and  anxiously  toward  the  sea.  And  now,  when 
the  tompest  of  war  was  beating  furiously  upon  them,  and  not  three  days 
supply  of  food  was  left,  they  looked  out  from  the  oceanward  port-lioles  more 
anxiously  than  ever.  At  noon  on  that  fearful  day,  Surgeon  Crawford,  who 
had  volunteered  to  ascend  to  the  parapet,  amid  the  storm  of  missiles,  to  make 


Y.TVT.CT  or  TANKOX  SHOT  (iJf   P(»BT  Sl'MTIIR. 


^:>bservations,  reported,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  garrison,  that  through 
the  vail  of  the  misty  air  he  saw  vessels  bearing  the  dear  old  flag.  They 
"^rero  a  part  of  Fox's  relief  squadron,  namely,  the  Pfumec^  ten  guns ;  the 
JHarrh't  TAinCy  five  guns,  and  the  transport  Bnltir,  They  signaled  greetings 
V>y  dipping  their  flags.  Sumter  could  not  respond,  for  its  ensign  was 
entangled  in  the  halliards,  which  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy's  shot,  but  it  wa*« 
Htiil  waving  defiantly  at  about  half-mast.  The  vessels  could  not  cross  the 
\>ar.    The  sinuous  and  shifting  channels  were  always  difficult,  in  fine  weather; 


>  AUuclintr  to  the  flrinjr  from  Fi»rt  Moultrie  npon  Fort  Samtor,  the  CharleMon,  Mercury  of  the  18th  naid  :— 
***  Many  ot  its  shells  drop[H>(l  into  that  fort,  nnd  Lleutennnt  John  Mitchell,  the  worthy  turn  of  that  patriot  siro 
>rho  has  so  nobly  vinili(*:it('(I  the  raiiM^  of  the  South,  has  the  honor  of  fllsmountlntc  two  <if  its  parapel  grunsby  n 
filnj^Ie  shot  fmin  one  of  the  c<iliiinbta<ls,  which,  at  the  time,  ho  h.Kl  the  offico  of  direeting.^*  The  "patriot  sire** 
licre  spoken  of  was  John  Mitcliell,  »ri  Irish  revolutionist,  who  was  sent  to  AnstnUla  as  a  traitor  to  the  British 
Oovemment,  was  partiled,  violated  his  parule.  and  eseaped  to  the  United  Btrtes,  the  asylam  Ibr  the  oppreswil. 
Here  he  pun^ued  his  vocation  of  new.oiiaper  editor,  flrst  in  New  York  and  then  in  the  Blnve-labor  Blatct,  wheiv 
lie  upheld  Slavery  as  a  ri;;hicf>us  system,  advocated  the  n'Opening  of  the  liorrlUt  X'.\  i 
the  conspirators,  and,  through  the  newspaper  press  of  IMchmond.  Vltfrlola,  btM'Ani?  on"  c>f  the  iiniMtt  tnnaFrnanl 
«if  the  revilers  <if  the  Governmtnt  whose  protection  he  had  songht  and  recclri^d,  LI«iUen3lii  MUtiht^U  aftvf^ 
ward  perished  in  Fort  Sumter.  A  I^mdon  eorrospon<lent  of  the  Kew  York  Trihun*^  in  a  irmphk  aceotK^loT 
this'yonne  man.  says  that  he  met  him  In  Charleston  In  ISCO,  "  when  he  boasted  of  havln);  f^»lsu*tj  ut  uiHiUltey  I 
AbolitlitnisU  by  lynch  Ins.' 

'  This  little  picture  is  firom  a  photoirraph  taken  by  an  operator  In  Charl^^jstnn  tinin^llntJ-ly  \di^t  liw  prni^QA' 
tlon  of  the  fort.     It  shows  the  appearance,  at  that  lime,  of  the  portion  of  Ui«t  forpp  ctf  FMft  ^imtt^  i 
Cumin1nps*s  Point,  and  the  cfTect  of  the  cannonade  and  b«)mbardiiient  from  tb^H  Itott^crlad  bati^^  Ib^^ 
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n(»w  the  buoys  had  bjen  removed,  ships  laden  with  stones  had  b3en  sunkei 
tliercin,  and  a  blinding  storm  was  prevailing. 

The  battery  on  Cummings's  Point  became  very  formidable  in  the  after 
noon.     The  guns  were  rifled.     A  Blakely  cannon,  already  mentioned,  wa 

specially  mischievous,  and  heav] 
shot,  aimed  accurately  at  thi 
embrasures,  were  extremely  de 
struct ive  anjl  annoying.  Th< 
guimers  in  Sumter  on  that  sidi 
were  frequently  stunned,  o: 
otherwise  injured,  by  splinter 
of  the  masonry.  In  every  par 
of  the  fort  in  which  they  wen 
engaged  they  worked  withou 
intermission,  and  received  fooc 
and  drink  at  their  guns.  Ai 
the  hours  wore  away,  they  be 
came  very  weary.  The  suppb 
of  cartridges  began  to  fail,  and  before  sunset  all  the  guns  were  abandonee 
but  MX.  These  were  worked  continually,  but  not  rapidly,  until  dark,  whei 
the  port-holes  were  closed,  and  the  little  garrison  was  arranged  for  alter 
nate  repose,  and  work,  and  watching.  Several  men  had  been  wounded,  bui 
not  one  was  mortally  hurt.  So  closed  the  first  day  of  actual  war  betwee: 
th^  servants  of  the  Oligarchy  and  those  of  the  People. 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  dark  and  stormy,  with  higli  wind  and  tid  * 
The  telegrai>h  was  not  yet  silenced,  and  it  had  carrietl  tidings  of  the  fight  al 
over  the  land  before  sunset  Thousands  of  anxious  heads,  hundreds  of  mile: 
away  from  Sumter,  were  laid  upon  their  pillows  that  night,  and  thousands 
of  prayers  went  up  to  the  Almighty  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  Ir 
Charleston  and  in  its  harbor  there  was  but  little  sleep.  All  night  long  th( 
mortars  of  the  insurgents  kej)t  up  a  slow  bombardment  of  the  fort,  sufficieni 
to  deprive  the  wearied  garrison  of  all  but  intermittent  slumbers.  Andersor 
continually  expected  an  attack  from  armed  men  in  boats,  and  was  prepared 
for  their  reception.  He  hoped  to  welcome  othor  boats  filled  with  friende 
and  stores.  lie  was  disappointed  in  all  his  expectations.  The  naval  com* 
manders  outside  did,  as  we  have  observed,  take  measures  to  send  in  relief 
but  the  storm  kept  them  from  performing  their  errand  of  mercy  until  it  was 
too  late.* 

The  storm  ceased  before  the  dawn.'  Only  a  few  vanishing  clouds  flecked 
the  morning  sky.  The  sun  rose  in  splendor.  Already  the  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  had  been  renewed  with  increased 
vigor  and  additional  terrors,  lled-hot  shot  were  hurled  into  the 
fort.  One  passed  along  the  course  of  a  water-pipe  through  the  wall  that 
masked  the  magazine  for  fixed  ammunition.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  pene- 
trate the  inner  wall.     By  that  shield  the  fiery  demon  was  foiled.     Four  times 


•  April  12, 
1361. 


'  This  is  a  view  of  the  Enirlish  rifled  cannon  that  pnMjncod  tho  chief  destructive  effects  on  Fort  Sumter 
dnrinc:  the  siege.     Its  proJectiK'S  are  Keen  in  front  of  it:t  oarriai;o. 
3  See  page  809. 
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orm  JB*^riday  the  buildings  in  the  fort  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  each  time  the 
fla^nrm  ^28  were  extinguished.  Now  the  barracks  and  officers'  quartere  were 
a^a.m  "mn  and  again  ignited.  They  could  not  be  saved,  and  no  attempt  to  do  so 
vruLi^  made,  for  precious  lives  would  have  been  imperiled  by  the  act.  Means 
for  *^hat  puri)ose  had  been  diminished.  On  the  previous  day,  three  of  the 
iroT:^.  cisterns  over  the  hall-ways  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shots  of  the  insur- 
gezm  -ts,  by  which  the  quarters  below  had  been  deluged  and  tlie  flames  cliecked, 
N'o"^;^.^  there  was  no  resource  of  the  kind.  The  garrison  miist  be  starved  out 
wit:;lrmin  three  days,  and  shelter  would  be  no  longer  needed,  so  the  buildings 
we»r  ^  abandoned  to  the  flames.  The  safety  of  the  magazine,  and  the  salvation 
of  &^ sufficient  powder  to  last  until  the  15th,  became  the  absorbing  care  of  the 
cor»iM  mnander.  Blankets  and  flannel  shirts  weie  use<l  for  making  cartridges ; 
ajici      every  hand  within  the  fort  was  fuUy  employed.     On  that  morning  the 


IMTKKNAL   AUPRAKANCiS  OP  f^JKT  8UMTICK    AFTKIl  TUR   ROMBAUDMENr.- 

^-"^^      parcel  of  rice  had  been  cooked,  and  nothing  was  left  for  the  garrison  to 
^^^      >)ut  s|lt  pork. 

*The  flames  spread,  and  the  situation  of  the  garrison  became  extremely 

dressing.     Th<»  heat  was  almost  intolerable.      The  fire  approached  the 

^^azine,  when  its  doors  were  closed  and  locked.      In  fcnrful   eddies  the 

^XiTing  embers  were  scattered  about  the  fort.     The  main  gate  took  fiie, 

^^^     very  soon  the  blackened  sally-port  was  o])en  to  the  besiegers.     The 

'^der  brought  out  into  the  service  mngazine  was  so  exposed  to  the  flames, 

■  '^  ninety  barrels  of  it  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Lieutenant  S?iydor  and 

*^eon  Crawford. 

Out  of  Sumter  immense  volumes  of  smoke  rose  slmjirishlv  on  the  still  air. 


Po 


*■  This  Is  from  a  photofHtiph  tftken  immi'fliatcly  after  the  ovaouation  of  Fort  Snrnti'r.     It   In  a  vliw  of  thsjt 
"■«li  of  the  ofScors^  quurtors  to  tljc  left  cjf  the  eatrway,  ami  of  tliat  of   the  inen'H  quarters  nraiei.t  th*- 
*^er<masrazine.  the  vntraneo  to  whirli  was  at  the  jimotion  u(  IhriM-  two  biiihlii\u's.    In  tVoni  of  this  fi\tranro 
lr%    ^    ^*<fn  the  ruins  of  a  traverse.    The  ^rateway  or  Rally-port  i*  also  se«n.  the  <loor"*  <tf  \vhi«h  ^\^•n'   hiirned, 
^x         *^«  fwreground  la  si-cn  the  great  lantern  that  was  taken  down  from  tlu-  top  of  the  fort,  whore  il  was  used 
Iteneon. 
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The  assailants  knew  that  the  fort  was  on  fire,  and  that  its  inmates  were 
dwellers  in  a  heated  furnace,  yet  they  iDhumanly  intensified  the  ftiry  of  the 
attack  from  all  points.*  The  heat  and  vapor  became  stifling,  and  the  garrison 
were  compelled,  frequently,  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  with  wct'cloths  on  their 
ihces,  to  prevent  suffocation  by  smoke.*  Yet  they  would  not  surrender. 
They  bravely  kept  the  old  flag  flying.  Eight  times  its  staff  had  been  hit  with- 
out serious  injury ;  now,  at  twenty  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  it  was  sbol 
away  near  the  peak,  and  the  flag,  with  a  portion  of  the  staff,  fell  down  throuj 

the  thick  smoke  among  the  gleaming  embers.     Through  the  blinding,  scorch 

ing  tempest.  Lieutenant  Hall  rushed  and  snatched  up  the  precious  ensign 

before  it  could  take  fira  It  was  immediately  carried  by  Lieutenant  Snydei^^ 
to  the  ramparts,  and,  under  his  direction.  Sergeant  Hart,  who  for  weeki       ^ 

had  been  Major  Anderson's  faithful  servant  and  friend,  but  was  a  non-com 

batant  by  agreement,*  sprang  upon  the  sand-bags,  and  with  the  assistance  ot  ~^ 
Lyman,  a  mason  from  Baltimore,  fastened  the  fragment  of  the  staff  there.  — 
and  left  the  soiled  banner  flying  defiantly,*  while  shot  and  shell  were  fiUinf  a 
the  air  like  hail.  Almost  eighty-five  years  before,  another  brave  and  patriotic^^ 
Sergeant  (William  Jasj)er)  had  performed  a  similar  feat,  in  Charlestorrrr: 
harbor,  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Moultrie  now  stands.^  One  was  assistiu^^S 
in  the  cHtablis/untint  of  American  nationality,  the  other  in  maintaining  it. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  notorious  Senator  Wigfall  (who,  as  soon  as  he=^ 
had  received  his  salary  from  the  National  Treasury,  had  hastened  to  Charles 
ton,  and  th'ere  became  a  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard^^3 
arrived  at  Sumter  in  a  boat  from  Cummings's  Point,  accompanied  by  one 
white  man  and  two  negroes.  Leaving  the  bo.it  at  the  wharf,  Wifffall  pass 
around  the  fort  until  he  came  to  the  first  embrasure,  or  port-hole,  through"" 
which  he  saw  private  John  Thompson,  of  the  fort.  The  Texan  was  carrying 
a  white  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  a  flag  of  truce.  He  askc 
permission  to  enter  the  embrasure,  but  was  denied.  *'I  am  General  Wigfall,'  "^ 
he  said,  "  and  wish  to  see  Major  Anderson."  The  soldier  told  him  to  sta^*^ 
there  until  he  could  see  his  commander.  *'  For  God's  sake  let  me  in !"  crie<^B- 
the  conspirator,  ''  I  can't  stand  it  out  here  in  the  firing.'*  The  privileg^^ 
was  denied  him  for  the  moment.     He  then  hurried  around  to  the  sally-port..^ 

at  which  place  he  had  asked  an   interview  with  Anderson.     Fiiiding  tlit:^ *- 

passage  strewn  with  the  burning  timbers  of  the  gate,  the  poor  fellow,  lE^ 
utter  despair,  ran  around  the  fort,  waving  his  white  h.andkerchief  imploringly^ 
toward  his  fellow-insurgents,  to  prevent  them  from  firing.     It  was  uselesA.^ 
The  missiles  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  he  was  permitted  to  crawl  into  an  embrap* — 


*  Captain  Foster,  in  his  report,  says: — "As  soon  as  the  flames  anJ  sinoko  burst  from  the  roof  of  Uie  qn«*"— 
tcrs,  the  cnt-iny's  batteries  redoubled  X\w  rapidity  of  their  fire,  firing  rod-liot  shot  from  most  of  thetr  inint.** 

*  Afterward,  on  tlie  wcaslon  (»f  his  bein^  presento«l  with  a  sword  by  tho  citizens  of  Taunton,  Muonchcm' 
setts.  Major  Anderson,  alluding  to  the  inhumanity  of  Ids  assailants,  said:— ''It  Is  one  of  tho  uioftt  |i«tnflal 
recolleetions  of  that  event,  that  whi'n  <»ur  barracks  were  on  fire,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  cover  tbelv 
faces  with  wet  handkerehiff-,  and  lie  with  their  fa<e8  upon  the  irround,  to  avoid  suffocation.  Instead  of  ■endiisjK' 
a  white  flnir.  with  assistani-o  to  extin^ruish  tho  flanjes.  then  threatening  us  with  destmction,  they  rapfdlX 
increased  their  fire  upon  us  from  every  battery,  In  lotil  disrejrard  of  cwiiry  feeling  of  humanity.^ 

*  See  page  184. 

*  See  the  device  on  the  Sumter  Medal,  near  the  close  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Hart  Is  representetl  in  tb« 
act  (»f  planting  the  flag-staff. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this,  and  attending  circunistance;*,  see  LoMHing's  Pictnrutl  Field -hook  qf  the  R090' 
Intion.  ii.  550. 
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giir-^9     after  he  had  given  up  his  sword  to  a  private  soldier  there.     He  was 
:UiTi<=>st  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  affright. 

.>^t  his  place  of  entrance,  Wigfall  met  Captain  J.  G.  Foster,  Lieutenant  J. 

C.  II>flivi8,  and  Surgeon  S.  W.  Crawford,  all  of  whom  were  afterward  general 

office ^rs  in  the  Army ;  also  Lieutenant  R.  K.  Meade.     Trembling  with  excite- 

merm-t:.,  he  said: — "I  am  General  Wigfall;  I  come  from  General  Beauregard, 

wlio    wants  to  stop  this  bloodshed.     You  are  on  fire,  and  your  flag  is  down  ; 

let  xi  s  stop  this  firing."    One  of  the  officers  replied :     "  Our  flag  is  not  down, 

Sir.  It  is  yet  flying  from  the  ramparts."     Wigfall  saw  it  where  Peter  Hart 

anil     liis  comrade  had  nailed  it,  and  said  :      "  Well,  well,  I  want  to  stop  this." 

Hoicking  out  his  sword  and  handkerchief,  he  said  to  one  of  the  officers: — 

"AVill  you  hoist  this?"     "No,  Sir,"   replied  the  officer;  *'it   is  for   you, 

Gren^ral  Wigfall,  to  stop  them."     "Will  any  of  you  hold  this  out  of  the 

e»rkl:>x'asure?"  he  asked.      No  one  oflering,  he  said:  "May  I  hold  it,  then?" 

''  l£^    you  wish  to,"  was  the  cool  reply.     Wigfall  sprang  into  the  embrasure, 

or  x>ort-hole,  and  waved  the  white  flag  several  times.     A  shot  striking  near 

fri^^htened  him  away,  when  he  cried  out  excitedly:  "  Will  you  let  some  one 

8ho>%'  this  flag?"      Corporal  Charles  Bringhurst,  by  permission,  took  the 

har:!  c5lkerchief  and  waved  it  out  of  the  port-hole,  but  he  soon  abandoned  the 

P^i^Vlous  duty,  exclaiming:  "I  won't  hold  that  flag,  for  they  don't  respect  it. 

T*^^^^' are  firing  at  it."     Wigfall  replied,  impatiently:  " They  fired  at  me  two 

^^       ti-hree  times,  and  I  stood  it;  I  should  think  you  might  stand  it  once." 

*^**  ^^"iKiing  to  Lieutenant  Davis,  he  said:  "If  you  will  show  a  white  flag  from 

y^^'^ar  ramparts,  they  will  cease  firing." — "It  shall  be  done,"  said  Davis,  "if 

^'^^^^*>    request  it  for  the  purpose,  and  that  alone,  of  holding  a  conference  with 

-^^^Vi  or  Anderson." 

"The  commander,  in  the  mean  time,  with  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  Surgeon 

^'■^^^"wford,  had  passed  out  of  the  sally-port  to  meet  Wigfall.     He  was  not 

^"  ^  ^K^e,  and  they  returned,  and  just  as  Davis  had  agreed  to  display  a  white 

^^:^^^  they  came  up.    Wigfall  said  to  Major  Anders<m :  "  I  come  from  General 

.^^^"^Turegard,   who  wishes  to  stop  this,  Sir." — "Well,  Sir!"  said  Anderson, 

'^^'^Tig  upon  his  toes  and  settling  firmly  upon  his  heels,  as  he  looked  the 

***^^  ^or  in  the  face,  with  sharp  inquiry.      "  You   have  defended  your  flag 

,^^  *^^^ly,  Sir,"  continued  Wigfall ;  "  you  have  done  all  that  can  be  done,  Sir. 

^-^  ^or  fort  is  on  fire.     Let  us  stop  this.     Upon  what  terms  wall  you  evacuate 

^^^     fort.  Sir  ?"     Anderson  replied  :  "  General  Beauregard  already  knows  the 

-J-   ^^^^ms  upon  which  I  will  evacuate  this  fort,  Sir.     Listead  of  noon  on  the  16th, 

^^*  ill  go  now." — "I  understand  you  to  say,"  said  Wigfall,  eagerly,  "that  you 

^-^^^^-l  evacuate  this  fort  now.  Sir,  upon  the  same  terms  proposed  to  you  by 

^^  ^eral  Beauregard  ?"     Anderson  answered :   "  Yes,  Sir ;  upon  those  termB 

?^*^^,  Sir."— "Then,"  said  Wi^all,  inquiringly,  "the  fort  is  to  be  ourar— 

^5C"es,  Sir;  upon  those  conditions,"  answered   Anderson.      "Then   I  wil 

^tum  to  General  Beauregard,"  s.iid  Wigfall,  and  immediately  left'     Believ- 

J^  ^  what  had  been  said  to  him  to  be  true,  Major  Anderson  allow^  ^ 

'^^  to  be  raised  over  the  fort* 


^^       *  This  iccofint  «r  Wigfetra  .-ulTcnhim  |  dpr]  wil  fmm  the  irritton  itntfrnentfl  tif  OpptaJn  (jin«rviii 
^^^  ^tTfiOHr,  Sai^^^m  (.%fttrMar<l  Opncrall  CniwfnnJ,  Bn4  i]rivflte  Juhn  Thorn jwjft, aM  fttJin  Lhv  Tcrbai 
^iHjTT  (afterwftrd  Major-Oenorol)  Anderson. 
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At  a  little  before  two  o'clock.  Colonels  Chesnut,  Pryor,  Miles  (W.  P. 
who  was  a  volunteer  aid  on  Beauregard's  staff),  and  Captain  Lee,  went  eve 
to  Sumter  directly  from  the  presence  of  their  commanding  general,  who  wa 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  to  inquire  the  meauing  of  the  white  flag.  When  informs 
of  the  visit  of  Wigfall,  they  exchanged  significant  glances  and  smiles,  an^ 
Colonel  Chesnut  frankly  informed  Major  Anderson  that  the  Texan  conspin) 
tor  had  not  seen  Beauregard  dunng  the  last  two  days.  Wishing  to  secur 
for  himself  alone  the  honor  of  procuring  \he  suiTender  of  Fort  Sumtei 
Wigfall  had,  by  misrepresentations,  obtained  leave  from  the  commander  oi 
Morris  Island  to  go  to  the  beleaguered  fort.  He  went  there  with  a  whit 
flag  in  his  hand  and  a  black  falsehood  on  his  lips,  and  played  a  most  ludicrou 
part.  He  was  an  acknowledged  and  cherished  leader  of  the  rebellion,  an< 
was  an  admirable  representative  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  fo 
it  was  the  offspring  of  falsehood  and  fraud. 

Assured  of  Wigfall's  mendacity,  the  deceived  and  indignant  commande 

said  to  the  new  deputation :—"  That  white  flag  shall  come  down  immc 

diately."     They  begged  him  to  leave  matters  as  ihey  were  until  they  couli 

see  Beauregard.     He  did  so,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

*^iS6i^^  The  bombardment  on  Saturday*  was  seen  by  thousands  o: 

spectators.     About  three  thousand  insurgent  troops  were  engage« 

in  the  work,  while  almost  double  that  number  were  held  in  reserve — mer 

spectators.     Beside  these  observers  were  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  wb 

covered  the  roofs  of  houses,  the  Batfery,  the  whai-ves,  an<l  every  place  wher 

a  view  might  be  obtained.     It  was  like  a  holiday  in  that  city.     The  Bat 

tery  was  crowded  with  women,  gayly  dressed ;  and  to  most  of  the  inhabi 

tants  it  had  only  the  significance  of  a  sublime  spectacle. 

During  the  afternoon  and  early  evening,  several  deputations  from  Beaurc 
gard  visited  Major  Anderson,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  bette 
terms  than  he  had  proposed.  He  was  firm.  They  offered  him  assistance  i: 
extinguishing  the  flames  in  Sumter.  He  declined  it,  regarding  the  offer  a 
an  adroit  method  of  asking  him  to  surrender,  which  he  had  resolved  never  t 
do.  Finally,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Major  D.  H 
Jones,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Miles  and  Pryor,  and  Captain  Hartstene 
arrived  at  the  foit  with  a  communicati(m  from  Beauregard,  which  eontaine 
an  agreement  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  according  to  Anderson's  termf 
namely,  the  departure  of  the  garrison,  with  company  arms  and  ])roperty,  an« 
all  private  property,  and  the  privilege  of  saluting  and  retaining  his  flag. 
Anderson  accepted  the  agreement,  and  detailed  Lieutenant  Snyder  to  accon: 


*  Cnptatn  Hartstene  bad  been  an  excellent  «>fBccr  In  the  National  Navy,  and  had  dome  fame  as  an  explon 
uf  the  Arctic  seas.  In  rean;h  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Ho  hud  reni;:n('d  hU  ct)inml»9ion.  abandoned  his  flaj?,  an 
enterctl  the  service  of  its  enemies.  Ilo  was  now  u  volunteer  aid  to  Boaure^rd.  Ills  kindness  to  the  garriMi 
was  consplcnous. 

*  A  ludierous  incident  oceum-d  at  this  interview.  Colonel  Pryor,  armed  with  swonl,  plstol.s  and  bi>wli 
knife,  and  assuming;  the  air  of  a  man  who  possessed  the  fort  and  all  within  it,  sivinsr  a  tumbler  on  a  table,  an 
what  he  sup[M>sed  to  bo  a  whUky -bottle  near  it.  pf>ured  out  of  the  latter  a  snflident  quantity  of  liquid  to  hal 
fill  the  former,  and  drank  it,  supposing  it  to  be  "old  Bourbon.*'  The  taste  not  a^'n^elng  with  its  aikjM^aranc 
be  inquired  if  It  was  water,  when  Surgeon  Crawford  Informed  him  that  he  had  swallowed  a  stronir  solution  c 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  a  dansrerous  pois<in.  Pryor,  with  face  p.nle  with  terror,  bogped  ilie  8ura^•on  to  citi 
him  relief  at  once.  Ills  weapons  were  laid  aside,  a  powerful  emetic  w.is  administered,  and  in  the  course  of  o 
hoar  or  so.  that  Infamous  Vlrirlnlan  went  on  his  way  rejolcinij  In  his  deliverance.  Sunreon  Crawfonl,  wearir 
the  stars  of  a  m:iJor-eeneral.  met  the  traitor,  Just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  In  a  really  sadder  condition  tha 
when  be  admini»tercil  the  friendly  emetic. 
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;aiii  HartsteDe  to  the  little  rclief-sqtiadron  outside,  to  make  arrnnge- 
the  departure  of  the  garrison.  A  parr,  of  that  night,  the  brave 
of  Fort  Sumter*  enjoyed  undisturbed  repose.  Not  one  of  their 
id  been  killed  or  very  seriously  hurt  during  the  appalling  bombard- 
hirty-six  hours,  whea  over  three  thousand  shot  and  shell  were 
the  fort.-  The  same  extraordinary  statement  was  made  concerning 
^ents.  It  was  too  extraordinary  for  ready  belief,  and  for  a  long 
e  was  doubt  about  the  matter,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  grave 
s  and  sparkling  satirists  had  food  for  many  a  telling  paragraph.* 
7  seems  to  show  that  it  was  true.* 

lor  Pickens  watched  the  bombardment  on  Saturday  morning  with 
e,  and  that  evening  he  made  a  most  extraordinary  speech,  to  the 
>pulace  from  the  balcony  of  the  Charleston  Hotel.     "  Thank  God !" 


wlnfjaro  the  names  of  tl»c  <U*ffnilcr«  <if  Fort  Siitntcr: — 

-Major  Kobcrt  Andeison:  (4i|>t:iin».  J.  G.  Foster  iin<l  Abncr  Doubleday;  First  Lientenants, 
:ivis,  Oeorse  W,  Snyder.  Truman  Seymour  (then  brevet  capUiin),  The«Mioiv  Talb<it  (then  as»iM;mt 
nl),  and  Noruian  J.  Hall ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Uichanl  K.  Mead ;  and  Assistant  Surjreon  Samuel 

i^iONF.D  OFFicERa.—Qunrtennaiter-Serffeant,  William  H.  Ilamner;  Sergeants,  James  E.  Gall- 
isliaw.  .John  (.'armody.  John  Me.Mahon.  John  Otto,  Ku^enc  Sheibner,  James  Chester,  William  A. 
Mnas  Kiernan:  Ord nance -Senri-anl,  James  Kearney:  ConM»nils,  Christopher  Costolow,  Charles 
•nry  Ellerlin»ok,  Owen  MeOuire,  and  Francis  J.  Oakes;  Musicians,  nob<>rt  Foster  and  Charles 
a.  Henry  Straudt,  John  K.  Noack,  and  Philip  Andermanu;  Confidential  Mail  and  Market  .Man, 

—Patrick  .Muri)hy.  TedeschI  Onoratto.  Peter  Rice.  Henry  Schmidt.  John  I'rquhart,  Andrew 
iward  Brady.  Barney  Cain.  John  Doran,  Dennis  Johnson,  John  Kehoe.  John  Klein,  John  I^uiu- 
•ehe,*  Frederick  Lintner,  J<»hn  Ma^MIl,  Frederick  Meier.  James  Mo<»ri\  William  Morter,  Patrick 
lixon.  Michael  0*I)«inald,  i:ol)ert  H«h',  William  Walker,  Jost'ph  Wall,  Edmun<l  Walsh,  Henry  K. 
an  Will,  ThoHKis  Wi&hnowski,  Casper  Wutter]»cl,  Cornelius  Baker,  Thomas  Camdl,  Patrick 
Oavis,  Janus  Di^rdain,  George  Fielding,  Edward  Gallway,  James  Gibbons,  James  Hays,  Daniel 
nvln.  Janus  McDonald,  Samuel  Miller.  John  Newjwrt.  George  Pinchard,  Frank  Itivers,  Lewis 
I  A.  Sellm.-m,  John  Thompson.  Charles  H.  Tozer,  William  Witzmann. 

oik'»-rs  but  three  wj-re  highly  promoted  during  the  wor.  Major  Anderson  was  commissioned  a 
ren«'ml;  Cajitains  Foster  and  Doubleday  wen'  raised  to  Aill  Major-Generals;  Lientenants  Davis, 
Hall,  were  eoinmis.sioned  I»ri;r.ulier-»;  an<l  Surjreon  Crawforti  recei\'ed  the  same  ap[M>intment 
•tier  died  in  NovinjlK-r  followinir,  and  Lieutenant  Tallnit  died  in  .\pril,  lS<5*i.  Lieutenant  Meade 
mmission  and  joined  the  insunrents.  Major  Anderson  performed  gallant  st-rvice  in  the  wor  with 
dn  Seymour  had  Ucn  an  extensive  traveler.  His  ascent  of  P<ipoc:ita|)etl,  in  Mexico,  the  highest 
iirth  Amrrica,  has  l»een  frequently  mentioned.  Captain  Foster  was  severely  wounded  ot  Mtdlno 
xico;  Lieutenant  Davis  was  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista:  and  Lieutenant  Talbot  had  cn>8Sed  the 
ins  with  Frein<»nt's  first  <'XiH-diti«in. 

Fo5tfr.  in  his  report,  s:il<l  that  of  the  10-ineh  shells,  thrown  from  seventeen  mortars,  one-half  went 
Mied  oviT  the  i>arapet  of  the  fort,  and  only  nlnrnt  t;'n  Imried  themselves  in  the  soft  earth  of  the 
e\i»l(Hlinir.  This  statement  shows  how  imiM)s»il>le  it  was  to  man  the  barbette  and  area  guns, 
don  y/mr*.  alliidin'4  to  the  bombardment,  the  conflagration,  rt  etr/^n/,  without  causing  seriont 
,-,  said :-"  Many  a  "difiieiilty '  at  a  bar  has  cost  mon*  bbM»dshed.  Was  this  a  preconcerted  fent  of 
e  the  rival  l'nsi«lentss;duting  one  another  in  harmless  fireworks  to  amuse  the  groundlincs?  The 
utterly  iiu\pll<*abl«'.  .  .  .  The  result  is  utterly  different  from  all  we  arc  accustomed  to  hear 
ins.  There.  *a  word  and  a  blow*  has  been  the  rule.  In  this  case,  the  blow,  when  it  does  at  last 
!  snow,  and  Uirhts  as  gently  as  thistb'-dt>wn.'' 

fir.  a  humo^lU^  wi«<'kly  slu-et  then  published  in  New  York,  contained  the  following  stanzas,  in  a 
he  Battle  of  Morris  hlaml.  already  ipioted  fnim  in  the  text:— 

'•  Then  came  the  comfortinz  piece  (»f  fun, 
Of  counting  the  n«)ses.  one  by  one. 
To  see  if  any  thing  hod  l>een  done 
On  glorious  Morris  IslamL 
*  yolxHly  hurt  I'  the  cry  arose ; 
There  was  not  missing  a  single  nose, 
Ancf  this  was  the  siidly  ludicrous  close 
Of  the  B:ittle  on  Morris  Island." 

d  that  the  only  living  creature  killed  in  the  conflict  was  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  Qcncral  Dun' 
had  been  hitched  behind  Fort  Moultrie."'— />Myc*-iMcX-N  War  for  ths  Dnion^  I.  n& 

•  DcMrted  on  the  !?:M  of  April,  IMl. 
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he  exclaimed,  "  the  war  is  open,  and  we  will  couquer  or  perish.  ,  .  .  "W 
have  humbled  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  can  here  say  to  you,  it  is  t1 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  bei 
humbled.  That  proud  flag  was  never  lowered  before  to  any  nation  on  tl 
earth.  We  have  lowered  it  in  humility  before  the  Palmetto  and  Confedera 
flags ;  and  we  have  compelled  them  to  raise  by  their  side  the  white  flag,  ai 
ask  f©r  an  honorable  surrender.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  triumphs 
for  seventy  years;  but  to-day,  the  13th  of  April,  it  has  been  humbled,  ai 
humbled  before  the  glorious  little  State  of  South  Carolma.?  The  popula 
were  wild  with  delight,  and  while  brave  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  Fa 
Sumter,  the  insurgents  were  in^dulging  in  a  saturnalia  of  excitement  in  tl 
rebellious  city. 

On  the  following  day — the  holy  Sabbath — the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  w 
commeniorated  in  the  churches  of  Charleston.  The  venerable  *'  Bishop  • 
the  Dioces(.',  wholly  blind* and  physically  feeble,"  snid  a  local  chronicle 
''  was  led  by  the  Rector  to  the  sacred  desk,"  in  old  St.  Philip's  Church,  wb* 
he  addressed  the  pe<)[)le  with  a  few  stirring  words.  Speaking  of  the  battJ 
he  said  : — "  Your  boys  were  there,  and  mine  were  there^  and  it  wcuf  ri^ 
that  they  should  he  there^  He  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  ca 
test  had  been  begun  by  the  South  Carolinians  "in  the  deepest  convictii 
of  duty  to  God,  and  after  laying  their  cause  before  God — and  God  had  ma 
signally  blessed  their  dependence  on  Him."  Bishop  Lynch,  of  the  Rom: 
Catholic  Church,  spoke  exultingly  of  the  result  of  the  conflict ;  and  a  ! 
J)r:Hni  was  chanted,  in  cotnmemoration  of  the  event,  in  the  Cathedral  of  S 
John  and  St.  Finbar,  where  he  was  oflieiating. 

On  Sunday  morning,"  long  before  the  dawn,  Major  Anderson  and  h 
command  began  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort.  These  we 
*  ^1860^*  completed  at  an  early  hour.  Lieutenant  Snyder  ^nd  Capta 
Ilartstene  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Captain  Gillis,  cor 
mander  of  xhaPoathontas;  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Charleston  steami 
Isabel^  provided  by  the  military  authorities  at  that  city  for  carrying  tl 
garrison  out  to  the  Baltic^  where  Mr.  Fox  was  waiting  to  receive  then 
approached  the  fort.  When  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  the  battle-to! 
flag  which  had  been  unfurled  over  Fort  Sutnter  almost  four  months  befbr 
with  prayers  for  the  protect i(m  of  those  beneath  it,  was  raised  above  tl 
ramparts,  and  cannon  commenced  saluting  it.  Il  was  Anderson's  intentic 
to  fire  one  hundred  guns,  but  only  fifty  were  discharged,  because  of  a  sad  ace 
dent  attending  the  firing.  Some  fixed  ammunition  near  the  guns  ws 
ignited,  and  an  explosion  instantly  killed  ]>nvate  David  Hough,  mortal) 
wounded  [)rivate  Edward  Gall  way,  and  injured  some  others.  The  Palmett 
Guard,'^  which  had  been  sent  over  from  Morris  Island,  with  the  venerab 


*  Th€  Battle  of  Fort  Sumter  and  FirU  Vict  or  ij  of  the  Southern  Troops:  a,  pnmphlct  published  in  Charli 
ton  9<xm  Jifler  the  ev:icu:ition  of  Fort  Sumtor.  Tiu*  Bishop  of  the  Pniti'Stant  Kpli^coiml  Church  ulludoil  to  w 
Thomas  Fivdcriclc  Davi.-*,  I).  D.,  thon  and  now  (1n05)  n-ftidlnu'  at  Camdon.  .South  Carolina. 

^  Tho  Palmetto  Guard  n^oeivi-d  honors  as  tho  chief  instrument  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  ''T 
m<»thers.  wives,  sisters,  and  «woethearts  of  the  <}u:inl,"  said  the  (Vuirle^tton  Jfercurt/otihc  Istof  Maj,  "  cunt 
hiited  tho  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  pur]H»»e  of  pres^'Utinij  a  cold  medal  to  that  corps."  It  ww  cw 
pleted  at  that  date,  the  devices  on  it  havinir  \n\-n  made  with  a  praver  instead  of  n  <llc.  On  one  ftlde  wa? 
Palmetto  tree,  with  a  rattle-snake  in  coil  an<l  nettles  sprung.  Over  the  tree  the  name  of  the  company,  aj 
around  the  border  the  words:  "From  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters."    On  the  other  sido  was 
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lund  Rnffin  as  color-benrer,  entered  the  fort  when  the  Balute  was  ended 
the  garrison  had  departeil,  and  buried  the  dead  poldier  with  military 
)rB.  Two  private  soldiers  of  the  company  erected  a  board  at  the  head 
is  grave.* 

irVhen  the  flag  was  lowered,  at  the  close  of  the  salute,  the  garrison,  in 
dress,  left  the  fort,  and  embarked  on  the  Isabel^  the  band  playing 
tnkee  Doodle."  When  Major  Anderson  and  his  officers  left  the  sally- 
,  it  struck  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  last  one  who  retired  was  Sur- 
i  Crawford,  who  attended  poor  Gallway  until  the  latest  moment  possible. 
1  afterward  a  party  from  Charleston,  composed  of  Governor  Pickens  and 
5,  the  Executive  Council,  General  Beauregard  and  his  aids,  and  several 
Dguishcd  citizens,  went  to  Fort  Sumter  in  a  steamer,  took  formal  posses- 
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of  the  abandoned  stronghold,  and  raised  the  Confederate  and  Palmetto 
I  over  it.*  It  had  been  eva^uatecf^  not  surrendered.  The  sovereignty  of 
Republic,  symbolized  in  the  flag,  had  not  been  yielded  to  the  insurgents. 
;  flag  had  been  lowered,  but  not  given  up— dishonored,  but  not  captured, 
as  borne  away  by  the  gallant  commander,  with  a  resolution  to  raise  it 


e  of  the  Stovcns  Battory  in  the  forognmnd,  with  tho  State  flag,  pun  No.  1  jnst  find :  Fort  SunittT,  orer 
the  National  tla:r  was  just  fallinjr,  and  a  siiuadnin  in  the  distance.     Above  was  tho  motto:  "None  but  tho 

dtfwrvc  the  Fair."    Below:  "April  12th  and  13th.  1S61."    A  riclily  cnjrnivod  bonier  »uiTounded  tho 
,    The  ensrravinjr  was  by  a  German  named  Bornemann. 
Ckarletilon  Menrunj,  May  2,  1S<U." 

The  editor  of  tlie  CharUMon  Me.t'cunj^  vi»o  was  one  of  tho  party  who  first  entereil  Sumter  .nfter  tho 
Uion,  described  the  apiK-anmcc  of  the  interior.  "  Kvery  i>oint  and  every  object,"  he  said,  "  to  wliich  the 
IS  turned,  except  the  outer  walls  and  casemates,  which  arc  still  strong,  bore  the  imjiress  of  ruin.  Bro^Mlcd 
►y  the  desolation  of  ivzv^,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  developed  to  a  more  full  maturity  of  ruin.  It  wero 
he  Genius  o<  Dt-struction  had  tasked  its  ener^'ies  to  malio  tho  thing  complete.  The  walls  "f  the  Inter- 
rnctures,  roofle!*s,  bare,  blaekenc*!.  and  perforated  by  shot  and  shell,  hunjr  in  fragments,  and  seemed  in 
t  readiness  to  totti-r  dc»wn.  Near  the  center  of  the  par.ide-irn)und  was  the  hurrie<l  crave  of  one  who  had 
from  tho  recent  casualty.    To  the  Jefl  of  the  entrance  was  u  man  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  rersre  of  death. 

ruins  to  tho  richt  then-  was  another.  The  shattered  flag-stalT,  pierced  by  ftnir  balls,  lay  sprawling  on  tho 
L  The  parade-irrouml  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  shell  and  dilapidated  biiildinirs.  At  least  four  ffuns 
lismounted  on  the  nitnimrts ;  and  at  every  step  the  way  was  impeded  by  portions  of  the  broken  structure/* 
etch  of  the  interior  of  Fort  Sumter  on  jjage  323.  , 
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again  over  the  battered  fortress,  or  be  wrapped  in  it  as  his  winding-sheet 
at  the  last.     Precisely  four  years  from  that  day,* — after  four  years 
^isca.      of  terrible  civil  war — M:ijor  Anderson,  bearing  the  title  of  Major- 
General  in  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  again  raised  tlutk 
tattered  flag  over  all  that  remained  of  Fort  Sumter — a  heap  of  ruins.* 

The  laabd  lay  under  the  battered  walls  of  the  fort,  waiting  for  a  favoring 

tide,  until  Monday  morning,*  when  she  conveyed  the  garrison 

*^isi'i^^    to  the  Baltic^  then  commanded  by  Captain  Fletcher.     The  insiix^ 

gent  soldiers  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  gallantry  of  xhtm 

defense  of  tiie  fort,  that,'  as  the  vessel  passed,  they  stood  on  the  beach  wit.li 

uncovered  heads,  in  tokcMi  of  profound  respect.'     After  the  surrender,  every 

courtesy  was   extended    to   Major  Anderson  and   his   men  by  the  military 

authorities  at  Charleston. 

When  all  the  garrison  were  on  board  the  JJditic,  the  precious  flag,  ^>r 
which  they  jjad  fought  so  gallantly,  was  raised  to  the  mast-head  and  saluted 
with  cheers,  and  by  the  guns  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  little  relief-squadron. 
It  was  again  raised  when  the  Baltic  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  the 
morning  of  the-  18th,  and  was  greeted  by  salutes  from  the  forts  there,  and  t,li€ 
plaudits  of  thousands  of  welcoming  spectators.  Off  Sandy  ITook,  Major 
Anderson  had  written  a  brief  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying  s — 
"Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  tldrty-four  hours,  until  the  quarters  urere 

entirely  burned,  the  main  gates 
destroyed    by   fire,   the    gofg^* 
wall  seriously  injured,  the  ms^C* 
azine     surrounded     by    flanx^^* 
and  its  doors    closed   from  -tl^^ 
eflects  of  heat,  four  barrels  jm***^ 
four  cartridges  of  powder  ot^^^ 
being    available,    and    no    pi**^' 
visions   but  pork   remaining^        ^ 
accepted    terms   of   evaenati-^^^^ 
oftered  by  General  Beauregax^^" 
being  the  same  offered  by  li  i*""^ 
on  the  11th  inst.,  prior  to  t^-*^ 
commencement     of    hostiliti^^' 
and   marched   out  of   the   fc:^^^^ 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  14th.  5*^ 
stant,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company  a  «^" 
private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty  guns."^    This  was  irar*:^^^ 
diately  forwarded  to  the  War  Department. 

The  praises  of  Major  Anderson,  his  ofiicers  and  men,  were  unbound^**' 
The  gratitude  of  the  American  people  was  overflowing;  and  honors  w^^^ 
showered   upon   the  commander  without  stint.       Already  the  citizens     ^>* 
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^  1  Sco  picture  "f  tlic  nilns  on  tho  p!\«cc<linir  page.  '  CharU^ton  Mercury, 

»  M.'Oor  An»lt'rson  to  Siir.tm  ("rtimnm,  Sicrt'tary  of  War.  April  IS,  ISGl.  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts 
ini;  the  occupation  and  evacMiation  uf  Fort  Siimtcr,  to  suitemcnts  made  to  me  by  Mi^or  Anderson  durlns:  acvi 
Interviews  and  to  lil»  otiicial  correspondence,  in  manuscript,  which  ho  kindly  lent  me,  by  i>ennlBs1on  of 
War  Dei)artment.  Also,  to  the  very  interestinir  Manuscript  Diary  of  Surpeon  (aaerwnrd  M^jor-GcDerul)  S. 
Crawford,  and  tho  oflicial  report  of  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-Gcncral)  J.  O.  Foster. 
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rTa^nntOD,  Massachusetts,   impressed   with  a  sense  of  his    patriotism  and 

l^irowess,  had  voted  him  an  elegnnt  sword,  the  handle  of  which  is  of  carved 

ivory,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Libi^rty.     The  scabbard  was  of  beautiful 

design   and  workmanship,  wrought  of  the  richest 

^old  plate,  and   ornamented  with  a  view  of  Fort 

Sumter,  and  with  military  emblems.'     The  authori- 

t:ies  of  New  Yprk  presenled  him  with  the  freedom 

€>f^  the  city  in  an  elegant  Gold  Box,  in  the  form  of 

g%,  cnsket,  oblong  octagonal  in  shape'  The  citizens 
ol'  ^ew  York  presented  to  him  a  beautiful  gold 
laaeclal,  appropriately  inscribed  f'  and  those  of  Phila- 
delphia gave  him  a  very  elegant  sword,  the 
h  sin  die  and  upper  part  6f  the  scabbard  of  which 
SLx-c  delineated  in  the  engraving/  From  other 
8>octrce8,  such  as  societies  and  legislative  bodies, 
fi^  received  pleasing  testimonials  of  the  good- will 
of^      his    countrymen.      Finally,    the    Chamhpr    of 

Gr.yrnnierce  of  the  State  of  New  York  ordered* 
tl^e    execution  of  a  series  of  medals,  of 

ark      appropriate   character,   to    be    pre-     "''jU^r^ 

»«iit;ed  to  Major  Anderson,  and  to  each 

officer,   non-commissioned   officer,   and   soldier  en- 

^^g"cd  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter.     These  were 

^^    four    classes.      The    first,  for    presentation    to 

Miajor  Anderson,  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  bear- 

^*^iar^  on  one  side,  a  medallion  j)ortrait  of  the  com- 

'liander,  and  on  the  other  the  Genius  or  Guardiati  Spirit  of  America  rising 

from  Fort  Sumter,  with  the  American  flag  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  flaming 
^'•rcli  of  war  in  the  right.  The  idea  symbolized  was  the  loyal  spirit  of 
^he  country,  calling  upon  all  ])atriots  to  arouse  and  resent  the  insult  to  the 


ANDKRBON  S   8WOBD. 


*  On  the  scabbard  was  the  followlnz  \x\iCT\itiUm'.—'-''Deo  tlnci,  ferro  comitnntey  Upon  the  handle,  on  a 
"^"^  j?old  Ahleld,  was  the  folluwinv: inscrijiiion :— "AY  </«•<•«/»  et  pretiiim  rectf.  The  citizens  of  Tanntim.  JiaMO- 
^^***e^t^  to  Major  Iiof)fri  Andtrmou.  f.  S.  A.    A  (rihuftt  to  hi/n'onnnje  atui^/tf/eiitf/.     Acquirii  qui  titettm.^* 

This  Bword  was  presented  to  Major  Anderson  at  the  Brevoort  Iloiisi-,  New  York,  by  W.  C.  levering,  on 
*»*«  «2d  of  April. 

'  This  box,  represented  on  the  preceding:  pa?re,  was  ft vo  and  a  lialf  Inches  In  k-njrth.  two  inches  in  width,  and 
'***^  quite  three  Inches  in  depth.  Its  wliolc  surifaee,  excej)ting  t?ie  place  of  the  Inscription,  was  clabonitely  wrou|Erht 
**  ^r^btsquo  figures,  giving  It  a  verj'  rich  appearance.  On  the  toj)  of  the  clafip  was  an  American  eagle  about  to 
****^-  On  the  top  of  the  lid  were  two  fljrures.  One  reprcwntcd  Major  Andcrwm,  kneeling  on  one  knee  in  the 
•^titufleof  the  nicijdent  of  knighthiKxl.  In  one  hand  he  clasps  a  flag-staff,  over  which  dmops  tlje  American 
*'**l*nx  In  tho  other  hand  ho  holds  a  swonl.  Near  him  stands  a  fi^'iin-  of  lAhfrttj,  with  her  right  hand  pointing 
^*^^rd  heaven,  and  with  the  left  hand  jjlacing  a  laun-l  crown  on  the  head  of  the  kni-cllnir  hero.  On  the  fnint 
'^^  box  was  the  following  inscription:— ''The  fh.'edom  of  tho  city  of  New  York  conferre«I  upiin  Major  KonERT 
'T******©^  by  its  c«ri>orate  authorities,  in  reeocnllinn  of  I'.is  gallant  conduct  in  defending  Fort  Sumter  against 
**^  attack  of  the  rebels  of  South  Candina,  April  12,  l^fil." 

*  The  gold  medal  was  two  and  a  half  Inches  In  diameter.  On  one  side  was  a  representation  of  the  bombanl- 
r^^^^'t  of  a  fort  on  lire ;  on  the  other  a  wreath  of  laurel,  just  within  the  outer  rim.  clasjied  by  the  American  hhield. 

**«l<le  rf this  wreath  tho  wonis,  **  PrntlennJldeliH  ft  ttudax  in rictm  Jidelitatli*  pram iumy    Then  there  was  a 
ttle  ^.jppi^  j,f  thirty-four  stars,  within  and  across  the  face  of  which  were  the  wonls :— "  To  Major  Kobkbt  AsPEn- 
*»  tr.  S.  A.,  from  the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  as  a  slight  tribute  to  his  patriotism." 

*  The  handle  and  guard  of  this  sword  were  s<.'t  with  stones.    The  guar<l  was  ojk'U  basket-work  at  the  broad 

^"^  In  which  was  a  shield  of  blue  enamel  bearing  the  cipher,  in  script,  of  Maj<ir  Anderson,  neatly  wrought 

^^^!*>l«l  and  set  In  brilliants.    On  the  handle  were  three  lozenge-shai>ed  amethysts  bordered  with  brilliants.    Tho 

th*    ^^"^  "•  ^<^''y'P^'*-     At  the  first  l»elt-ring  are  seen  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania  on  an  escutcheon,  and  betii-een 

j^  *^'**  the  wonls:— "Tho  city  of  rhiladelphia  to  KonERT  AxDERaox,  U.  8.  A.,  April  22.  1S61.    A  loyal  city  to  a 

*^  Soldier,  tho  hero  of  Finrt  Sumter.*'    At  the  next  belt-ring  tho  arms  of  Pennsylvania  on  another  escutcheon. 
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flag  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic,  by  the  attack  on  the  fort.'     ' 
second  class,  for  presentation  to  the  officers,  was  of  the  same  design, 
only  four  inches  in  diameter.'    The  third  class,  three  and  a  half  inche 

diameter,  bore  on  one  side  the 


dallion  portrait  of  Major  Anden 
and  on  the  other,  Peter  Hart  rail 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  burr 
fort.'  This  is  represented  in  the 
graving  below.  The  fourtb  class, 
the  common  soldiers,  was  two  inchc 
diameter,  and  the  same  as  the  thin 
design  and  inscription.  These  me< 
were  all  of  bronze. 

The  President  of  the  United  Sti 

gave  Major  Anderson  a  more  subs 

tial  evidence  of  appreciation,  by  hoi 

ing  him  with  the  rank 

pay  of  a  brigadier-genei 

precisely  one  montb  a 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gar 


OBTBS8X  OP  Till    PIR8T  AND    SBCOND    CLABB  MBDALA. 


«  May  14, 

1S61. 


his  evacuation   of  Fort   Sumter. 
Davis  (Congressman)  and  other  leading  Kentuckians,  he  was  then  appoir 
to  command  in  that  State ;  but  his  terrible  experience  in  Fort  Sumter 
prostrated  his  nervous  system,  and  he  was  compelled  to   abandon   ac 


PORT  RUMTRR   MEDAL. — THIRD   AND   POrRTH  CLAB8. 


service.  He  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and 
following  year  he  was  breveted  a  major-general.  We  shall  hereafter  n: 
his  gallant  officers  in  high  rank,  and  in  the  performance  of  noble  de< 
during  the  great  war  that  ensued. 


*  On  tho  portrait  Mdo  wore  the  wonl.**:— '*  IJorert  ANnr.RB<i>-,  ISfil."  On  the  other  Bide  were  the  won 
"The  Chamber  of  Coniniorce,  New  Yorli.  honf»rs  the  Defeiulcr  of  Fort  Pnmter— the  patriot,  the  hero,  an* 
man."* 

«  The  Nimc  wonls  nronnd  the  portrait.  On  the  other  side  the  words:— "The  Cliainbor  of  Commerce, 
York,  honors  the  Defenders  of  Fort  Sumter— Iln>t  to  withstand  treason."    This  was  for  the  officers. 

'  See  pasje  3*26.  The  inscription  on  this  was  jirecisely  the  same  as  on  tlie  second  class.  These  were  fo 
non-eummissioned  officers.  These  medals  were  desiirned  and  executed  by  Charles  MiUler.  scniptor,  of 
York  City.    They  occupied  the  artist  and  several  assistants  durin«r  the  period  of  five  months. 


THE   LOYAL  PEOPLE  AROUSED. 
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THE  GREAT   UPRISING  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

J  HE  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  had  been  looked  for,  and 
yet,  tidings  of  the  fact  fdl  on  the  ears  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country  as  an  amazing  surprise.  It 
was  too  incredible  for  belief.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
"sensation  story"  of  the  newspapers. 

The  story  was  true ;  and  when  the  telegraph  de- 
clared that  the  old  flag  had  been  dishonored,  and  that 
"  a  banner,  Avith  a  strange  device,"'  was  floating  over 
that  fortress,  which  everybody  thought  was  impreg- 
nable, and  the  story  was  l)elieved,  the  latent  patriot- 
ism of  the  nation  was  instantly  and  powerfully 
aroused.  It  seemed  as  if  a  mighty  thunderbolt  ha- 1 
been  launched  from  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
sent  crashing,  with  fearful  destructiveness,  through 
evei-y  party  platform — every  partition  wall  between  political  and  religious 
sects — every  bastile  of  prejudice  in  which  free  thoughts  and  free  speech  had 
"^^t^  restrained,  demolishing  them  utterly,  and  opening  a  way  instantly  for 
^*^e  xinity  of  all  hearts  in  the  bond  of  patriotism,  and  of  all  hands  mailed  for 
S^^^xt^  and  holy  deeds.  Heart  throbbed  to  heart ;  lip  spoke  to  lip,  with  a 
^®»:^e8B  of  feeling  that  seemed  like  a  Divine  inspiration  ;  and  the  burden  of 
^^^«bt  was, 

**  Stand  by  the  Flac: !  all  doubt  and  treason  sconiiug. 
Believe,  with  eourage  firm  and  faith  sublime, 
That  it  will  float  until  the  eternal  moniing 
Pales,  in  Ita  glories,  all  the  lights  of  Time!" 

"Xlie  Sabbath  day  on  which  Anderson  and  his  men  went  out  of  Fort  Sumter 


I    ^^     a  day  of  wild  excitement  throughout  the  Union.     Loyalists  and  dis- 

m    ^'^lists  were  equally  stirred  by  the  event — the  former  by  indignation,  the 

^^^r  by  exultation.     The  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  every  place  of  public 

r^^^Tt,  and  even  the  chijrches,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  peo|)le,  anxious  to 

^^^in  an  answer  to  the  question  in  every  mind — What  next  ?     That  question 

.  •  ^"^  not  long  unanswered.     Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  when 

^^    Stripes  and  Stars  were  lowered  in  Charleston  harbor,  the  President  of 

^    United  States  had  filled  every  loyal  heart  in  the  land  with  joy  and 

^^^^iotic  fervor,  by  a  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the  rising  rebellion.     That 

^*1  answered  the  question. 


836  THE  PRESIDENT  CALLS  OUT   THE  MILITIA. 

In  a  proclamation  ispued  on  tho  1 5th,*  the  President  declared  that 
•  April  1861  ^'^^^^  ^^  *^®  Republic  had  been  for  some  time,  and  were  then, 
posed  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Fieri 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  "  by  combinations  too  powerful  to 
suppressed  bj  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  pon 
vested  in  the  marshals  by  law  ;"  and  he  tlierefore,  by  virtue  of  the  powe 
him  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  called  forth  the  militia  of 
several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy-five  tl 
sand,  in  order  to  suppress  those  combinations  and  to  cause  tho  laws  tc 
duly  executed.  The  President  appealed  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  **fai 
f  iciiitatc,  and  aid  tliis  effort  to  maintain  tho  honor,  the  integrity,  and  ei 
enco  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government, ; 
to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured."  He  deemed  it  proper 
say,  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  thereby  called  forth  wo 
probably  be  *"  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property  which  had  b 
seized  from  the  Union  ;"  and  ho  assured  the  pe:)ple  that  in  every  event 
utmost  care   would  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects   stated 

*'  avoid  any  devastation,  any  dcstruct 
of,  or  interference  with  property,  or  i 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  ; 
part  of  the  country."  He  comman 
the  persons  composing  the  combinati 
mentioned  to  disperse,  and  retire  pej 
ably  to  tlieir  respective  abodes,  wit 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  his  pi 
lamation.' 

Impressed   with  tlio  conviction   t 
the  then  condition  of  public  affairs 
nianded  an  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress,  he,  in  the  same  proelam.iti 
summoned  the  Senators  and  Iiepre« 
8iM«»N  rAMF.noM.  tativcs  to  assemble  at  their  respect 

chambers  in  Washington  City,  at  n< 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  July  next  ensuing,  then  and  there  to  consi 
and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  mi 
seem  to  demand. 

Simultaneously  with  the  President's  Proclamation,  the  Secretary  of  "W 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  in  February,  171 
issued  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  of  the  Uni 
excepting  those  mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  requesting  each  of  them 
cause  to  be  immediately  detailed  from  the  militia  of  his  State  the  qu 
designated  in  a  table,  which  lie  appended,  to  serve  as  infantry  or  riflen 
for  a  period  of  three  months   (the  extent  allowed  bylaw'),  unless  sooi 


'  Proclamation  of  President  Lixooln,  April  \Tk  ISCl. 

«  Sec  The  Jfilitanj  Latc«  of  the  United  Stattft:  by  John  F.  Cnllnn,  pace  lOS.  0.  W.  ChihK  Pbiladeli 
1S6S.  The  President's  niitiiority  for  the  proclamation  may  bo  found  in  the  second  and  third  sections  vX 
Act  approved  February  28, 1  "Oii. 

'  The  law  declart- d  that  the*  militia  should  not  be ''  compelled  to  serve-  more  than  thn*o  months  ofter  an 
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discharged.  He  requested  each  to  inform  him  of  the  time  when  his  quota 
mighti  he  expected  at  its  rendezvous,  as  it  would  he  there  mot,  as  soon  as 
practlcahle,  hy  an  officer  or  officers,  to  muster  it  into  the  service  and  pay  of 
the  XJnited  States.*  *  He  directed  that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  should  be  administered  to  every  officer  and  man ;  and  none  were  to 
be  received  under  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  who  was  apparently 
nndox  eighteen,  or  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  not  in  physical  health 
and  vigor.  He  ordered  that  each  regiment  should  consist,  on  an  aggregate 
of  officers  and  men,  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  which  would  make  a  total, 
nnder  the  call,  of  seventy-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
The  remainder  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  called  for  was  to  be  composed 
of  troops  in  the  District  of  Columbia.* 

The  President's  Proclamation,  and  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of 

JWrar,  were  received  with  unbounded  favor  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Free-labor 

States ;  while  in  six  of  the  eight  Slave-labor  States  included  in  the  call,  they 

were   treated  by  the  authorities  with  words  of  scorn  and  defiance.      The 

exceptions  were  Maryland  and  Delaware:     In  the  other  States  disloyal  Gov- 

ernoirs  held  the  reins  of  power.     "  I  have  only  to  say,"  replied  Governor 

Letcher,  of  Virginia,  "  that  the  militia  of  tips  State  will  not  be  furnished  to 

^e  powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they  have  in  view. 

^our  object  is  to  subjugate  the  Southern  States,  and  a  requisition  made 

npon  me  for   such  an   object — an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not  within  the 

pro^v'ince  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act  of  1795 — will  not  be  complied  with. 

^^oii  have  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war,  and,  having  done  so,  we  will  meet 

^t  in   a  spirit  as  determined  as  the  Administration  has  exhibited  toward  the 

^^^iIl"     Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  answered  : — "  Your  dispatch  is 

received,  and  if  genuine,  which  its   extraordinary  character   leads   me   to 

«oiil>t,  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops,  made  by  the 

-^^i  t'ninistration  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  States  of  the  South,  as  in 

^*ol^.^ion  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  power.     I  can  be  no  party 

^   ^lus  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war  u|)on  the 

|^*^^m-ties  of  a  free  people.     You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina." 

^^"v-^mor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  replied: — "Your  dispatch  is  received.     I 

^^y      emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  pur- 

'^^^^  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States."      Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 

fi«^^^®*  said: — "Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  single  man  for  coercion,  but 

j^^^"   thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our  rights,  or  those  of  our 

^^^^^'^hem  brethren."     Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  replied  : — *'  In  answer 


<l^^.V~*^  place  of  rendeiTous,  In  any  one  year."     It  was  hoped  that  three  months  would  be  sufliclont  tiino  to  iwit 

*^    the  Insurrectlcin. 
-^  The  qaota  for  each  State  was  as  follows.    The  figures  denote  the  number  of  regiments. 

t^^    **^ 1  •    Pennsylvania IC  (  Missouri 4 

V^^*^     Hampshire. . .   1  I    Delaware 1     Ohio 18 

--    ""^^^ont 1      Tennessee 2     Indiana. 6 


^C^^^^chnsetts 2  Maryland 4  Illinois 6 

f^^^^^'  Island 1  '  Vlnrinlo. 3  Michigan 1 

>j  *^^^«ctlcat I  North  Carolina 2  i  Iowa 1 

"^  _^*'    Tork 17  ;  Kentueky 4  |  Minnesota 1 

^*''   «ler8cy 6  Arkansas 1  ■  Wiseonsin I 

*  Letter  of  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Governors  of  States,  April  15,  ISCl. 
Vou  I.— 22 
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to  your  requisition  for  troops  from  Arkansas  to  subjugate  the  South  ^ 
States,  I  have  to  say  that  none  will  be  famished.  The  demand  is  01 
adding  insult  to  injury.  The  people  of  this  Oommouw^lth  are  freemen,  t 
slaves,  and  will  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  their  honor,  their  lives,  an 
property,  against  Northern  mendacity  aqd  usurpation."  Governor  Jacksoi 
of  Missouri,  responded  : — '^  There  can  be,  I  apprehend,  no  doubt  that  tbe» 
men  are  intended  to  make  war  upon  the  seceded  States.  Your  reqaisidon 
in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolutionary  in  its  object! 
inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with.  Not  one  man  wi 
the  State  of  Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  such  an  unholy  crusade." 

There  is  such  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  language  in  the  responsi 
of  the  disloyal  governors,  that  the  conviction  is  pressed  upon  the  reader  thi 
the  conclave  of  conspirators  at  Montgomery  was  the  common  source  of  the 
inspiration. 

Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  appalled  by  the  presence  of  great  dangei 
and  sorely  pressed  by  the  secessionists  on  every  side,  hastened,  in  a  proci 
mation,  to  assure  the  people  of  his  State  that  no  troops  would  be  sent  fro 
Maryland  unless  it  might  be  for  the  defense  of  the  National  Capital,  ai 
that  they  (the  people)  would,  in  m  short  time,  "  have  the  opportunity  aifordi 
them,  in  a  special  election  for  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staw 
to  express  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  or  their  desire  to  see  it  broken  up 
Governor  Burton,  of  Delaware,  made  no  response  until  the  26th,  when  1 
informed  the  President  that  he  had  no  authority  to  comply  with  his  reqi 
sition.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended  the  formation  of  volunteer  coi 
panics  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  property  of  Delaware,  and  n 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Governor  would  thereby  control 
large  militia  force.  How  he  would  have  employed  it,  had  occasion  require 
was  manifested  by  his  steady  refusal,  w^hile  in  office,  to  assist  the  Nation 
Government  in  its  struggle  with  its  enemies. 

In  the  seven  excepted  Slave-labor  States  in  which  insurrection  prevailc 
the  proclamation  and  the  requisition  produced  hot  indignation,  and  we 
assailed  with  the  bitterest  scorn.  Not  in  these  States  alone,  but  in  tl 
border  Slave-labor  States,  and  even  in  the  Free-labor  States,  there  we 
vehement  opposers  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Government  from  its  ineeptioi 
One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  printed  west  of  the  Alleghanii 
which  had  opposed  secession  valiantly,  step  by  step,  with  the  keen  cimet 
of  wit  and  the  solid  shot  of  argument,  and  professed  to  be  then,  and  throu^ 
out  the  war,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  hurled  back  the  proclan 


>  The  nttorencos  of  two  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  whose  principal  editnn  w 
afterward  elected  to  the  National  Congress,  gave  fair  specimens  uf  the  tone  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  pi 
at  that  time.  The  New  York  Krprrtm  said :— "  The  South  can  never  be  subjugated  by  the  Ntwth,  nor 
any  marked  successes  be  achieved  against  them.  They  have  us  at  every  advantage.  They  flghl  upon  tl 
own  soil,  in  behalf  of  their  dearest  rights — for  their  public  institutions,  their  homes,  and  their  prupeKj.  . 
The  South,  in  self-preservation,  has  been  driven  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  pniclaim  its  independence.  A  wr 
Insurrecticm  and  wholesale  slausrhter  of  the  whites  will  alone  satisfy  the  murderous  desisrns  of  the  AboIIti 
ista.  The  Administration,  egged  on  by  the  lialloo  of  the  niack  Republican  on^ans  of  this  city,  has  ««at 
mercenary  forces  t<»  pick  a  quarrel  and  initiate  the  work  of  desolation  and  ruin.  A  call  is  maile  for  an  ar 
of  volunteers,  under  the  pretense  that  an  invasion  is  apprehended  of  the  Federal  Capital;  and  the  next  i 
will  be  to  summon  the  slave  jM>pulution  to  revolt  and  massacre." 

The  New  York  Daily  Sfics.  assumins  to  be  the  orfxan  of  the  Deminrratic  party,  said: — ^"Let  not  this] 
fldious  Administration  invoke  the  sacred  names  <>f  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  in  the  hope  uf  che»t 
fools  into  the  support  of  the  war  which  it  has  begun.  ...  lie  is  no  Democrat  who  will  enter  the  Army 
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tioo,  to  the  great  delight  and  encouragement  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
dimxnaj  of  the  friends  of  American  nationality,  in  the  following  words : — 

**The  President's  Proclamation  has  reached  us.     We  are  struck  with 

mingled  amazement  and  indignation.     The  policy  announced  in  the  Proola- 

niAtion  deserves  the  unqaalified  condemnation  of  every  American  citizen.     It 

is    unworthy  not  only  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a  man.     It  is  a  policy  utterly 

ii^^r^-brained  and  ruinous.     If  Mr.  Lincoln  contemplated  this  policy  in  his 

In^ngnral  Address,  he  is  a  guilty  dissembler ;  if  he  has  conceived  it  under 

tlie  excitement  aroused  by  the  seizure  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  is  a  guilty  Hotspur. 

^ri     either  case,  he  is  miserably  unfit  for  the  exalted  position  in  which  the 

e»»exiiies  of  the  country  have  placed  him.     Let  the  people  instantly  take  him 

*^^d  his  Administration  into  their  own  hands,  if  they  would  rescue  the  land 

^orrt  bloodshed  and  the  Union  from  sudden  and  irretrievable  destruction."* 

Thus  spoke  the  organ  of  the  "  Conservatives  "  of  the  great  and  influential 
S'fcsit.c  of  Kentucky,*  and,  indeed,  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  below 
^^^  Ohio.  Its  voice  was  potential,  because  it  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
^onainant  class  in  the  Border  Slave-labor  States.  From  that  hour  the  politi- 
*^*-^ixs  of  Kentucky,  with  few  exceptions,  endeavored  to  hold  the  people  to  a 
™  ^  utral  attitude  as  between  the  National  Government  and  the  insurgents, 
^*-^^^^  were  successful  until  the  rank  perfidy  of  the  conspirators  and  the 
^^s^Tuctive  invasions  of  the  insurgent  armies  taught  them  that  their  only 
®^lv^3tion  from  utter  ruin  was  to  be  found  in  taking  up  arms  in  support  of 
*^^^  Crovemment.  The  effect  of  that  neutral  policy,  which,  in  a  degree,  was 
I^^^^riotic,  because  it  seemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  State  from  being 
F^  ^"opcrly  ranked  with  the  "  seceding  "  States,  will  be  observed  hereafter. 

There  seemed  to  be  calmness  only  at  Montgomery,  the  head-quarters  of 
^"^  conspirators.  These  men  were  intoxicated  with  apparent  success  at 
^^-^ "  ^.rleston.  In  profound  ignorance  of  the  patriotism,  strength,  courage, 
^^^■^oper,  and  resources  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  in  their 
I^^*^^e  and  arrogance,  created  by  their  sudden  possession  of  immense  power 
^«ic3h  they  had  wrested  from  the  people,  they  coolly  defied  the  National 
^^^^^'V'emment,  whose  reins  of  control  they  expected  soon  to  hold.  Already 
^^^^  so-called  Secretary  of  War  of  the  confederated  conspirators  (L.  P. 
T^^^.lker)  had  revealed  that  expectation,  in  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the 
■^-'^ciliange  Hotel  in  Montgomery,  in  response  to  a  serenade  given 
^^^  Il>avis  and  himself,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Fort  *  ^^^  ^^ 
^^^^^^ter  was  attacked.*     "No  man,"  he  said,  "can  tell  when  the 

this  day  commenced'  will  end;  but  I  will  prophesy  that  the  flag  which 


jy^^'^^^^cr  to  aid  this  diabolical  policy  of  civil  war."  Those  uttorancos  found  echoes  in  many  places.  We 
Q^j^_^  Xiotlcc  hero  only  one,  that  of  a  new8i»ai>cr  published  in  Bangor,  Maine.  After  declaring  that  the  South 
l^^^^-**liilans  were  simply  imitators  of  the  Fathers  of  the  llepubllc,  it  said:— "When  the  Government  ut  Wash- 
.  ^  ^^■^  calls  for  yolunteers  to  carry  on  the  work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny,  under  the  specious  phrases  c. 
1^  ^»«*cine  the  laws,'  retaking  and  'protecting  the  public  property,'  and  collecting  the  revenue,  let  every 
1^  '^'^^^i-crat  fold  his  arms  and  bid  the  minions  of  Tory  de8iH)tlsm  do  a  Tory  despot's  work." — Quoted  by  Whlt- 
^     ^Ki  his  [History  of  the  War  f>>r  the  Preservation  qf  the  Federal  Union^  i.  813. 


1^^  Kentucky  was  lan:ely  represented,  at  that  time,  by  men  prominent  in  public  life.    It  was  the  native 

J       ^^  «nf  President  Lincoln;  Jefferson  Davis;  the  late  Vice-President  Ilreckenridgo  ;  J«enator  John  J.  Crittenden  ; 
j^^^**"**  Guthrie,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  in  the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington ;  Mi^or 
'^^*»"^»n;  Joseph  Holt,  late  Secretary  of  War;  General  Ifamey,  and  several  others  of  less  note. 

^  X>uring  the  war  It  was  often  asserted  by  the  conspirators,  and  by  the  opponents  of  the  war  in  the  Free- 
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now  flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at 
Washington  before  the  first  of  May.    Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry  and 
test  the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  may  float  eventually  over 
Faneuil  Hall  in   Boston."*      Already  Hooper,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Convention,*  had  replied  to  the  question  of  the  agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Washington,  ''What  is  the  feeling  there?"  by  saying: — 

**  Davis  answers,  rough  and  curt, 

With  mortar,  Paixhan,  and  petard ; 
*  Sumter  is  ours  and  nobody  hurt . 

We  tender  Old  Abe  our  Beau-regard/  "* 

Already  General  Pillow,  of  Tennessee,  had  hastened  to  Montgomery  an^ 
oflercd  the  "Confederate  Government"  ten  thousand  volunteers  from 
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State ;  and  assurances  had  come  by  scores  from  all  parts  of  the  "  Conf« 
eracy,"  and  of  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  that  ample  aid  in  men 
money  would  be  given  to  the  "  Southern  cause."     And  an  adroit 
named  Sanders,  who  had  been  a  conspicuous  politician  of  the  baser  sort 
the  North,  and  who  was  in  Montgomery  as  the  self-constituted  representatB- 
of  the   "  Northern   Democracy,"   "  drinking  with  the    President   [Davl  ^ 
shaking  hands  and  conversing  with  crowds  at  the  hotels,  and  having  lo^^ 


lobor  States,  that  the  ccmfltct  was  c<iinmonced  by  the  National  Government  This  ftnUiorltatlTe  deeUntlf^'* 
the  War  Minister  of  the  "  (.Confederacy  "— "  the  war  tkU  da y  commenced  ""—Bettle^  the  qnestlon. 

*  Uobert  Toombs  once  boasted,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  he  would  yet  call  Uie  n»U  O^' 
•laves  on  Bunker's  Ilill. 

«  Sec  pajre  249. 

>  The  Charletfon  Mercury  of  the  10th  said :—"  Jefferson  Davis  replies  to  President  Lincoln  as  follow^  ■ 

"  With  mortar,  Paixhan,  and  petar«l, 
Wo  tender  Old  Abo  our  Beau-regard.** 


bfi 
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talks  with  the  Cabinet,'^'  had  assured  Davis  and  his  associates  that  his  party 
would  ^  stand  by  the  South  at  all  hazards,''  and  that  there  woald  be  such  a 
•*  divided  North,"  that  war  would  be  impossible.'  Thus  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  sophistry  and  adulation,  which  conveyed  to  their  ears  few 
accents  of  truth  or  reason ;  confident  of  the  support  of  migs,  and  queens,  and 
emperors  of  the  Old  World,  who  would  rejoice  if  a  great  calamity  should 
overtake  the  menacing  Republic  of  the  West,  and  sitting  complacently  at  the 
feet  of  *' King  Cotton," 

**  The  mightiest  monarch  of  all," 

these  men  received  the  President's  Proclamation  with  "  derisive  laughter,*'* 
and  for  the  moment  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  solemn  farce.* 

The  press  in  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States,"  inspired  by  the  key-note 
at  Montgomery,  in  dissonance  with  which  they  dared  not  be  heard,  more 
vehemently  than  ever,  and  without  stint  ridiculed  the  *' Yankees,'' as  they 
called  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States.  They  were  spoken  of  as  cowards, 
Ingrates,  fawning  sycophants;  a  race  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  society  of 
"  Southern  gentlemen ;"  infidels  to  God,  religion,  and  morality ;  mercenary  to 
the  last  degree,  and  so  lacking  in  personal  and  moral  courage,  that  ^^  one 
Southron  could  whip  five  of  tliem  easily,  and  ten  of  them  at  a  pinch."*     The 


*  Montfromcry  CoiTcsi)on«icnct»  «f  the  ntnrltMon  Mercury^  April  10,  1S61. 

*  To  ImprcM  hU  new  iKilitlnil  oMoclatos  with  cxalUMl  Ideas  of  hi»  i>owcr  us  a  ''  Democratic  loador*^  in  Uie 
North,  Sanders  sent,  bj  telegraph,  tho  following  pomiMus  dispatch  to  his  i>oIltical  fHends  In  New  York  :— 

""  MONTUUMERY,  April  14. 

-  To  Mayor  Wood,  Drax  Kichmond.  and  Arr.rsTr.  BRLMoyr:— 

**  A  hundnnl  thousand  mercenary  soldiers  ciinnot  occupy  and  hold  Pcnsacola.    The  entire  Sonth  are  nnder 
urns,  and  the  nearocs  strengthen  tho  military.    Peace  must  come  quickly,  or  it  must  be  conquered.     Northern 
Democrats  standlnir  by  the  Sonth  A%'ill  not  Ik)  held  responsible  for  Lincoln's  acts,  unless  Indorsing  them.    Stat« 
Sorereismty  must  bo  fhlly  recofnilxed.     Pnitoct  your  social  and  commercial  ties  by  resisting  Republican  FcdemI 
iggresslon.    Philadelphia  should  repudiate  tho  war  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.    Tho  commerce  of 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersoy  is  safe,  when  distinguished.     Hoist  your  flag ! 
'*  Dayis''s  answer  is  rough  and  curt — 
*  Buniter  is  ours,  ami  nobtMly  hurt; 
With  m«»rtar.  Paixhaa,  and  petard. 
Wo  tender  Old  Abe  our  Beau-regard." 

**Ororgr  N.  Sandbrs." 

This  man,  as  wo  shall  obftervc  hereaftor,  was  a  conspicuous  actw  In  the  most  Infamous  work  of  thti  con- 
spirators during  the  war  that  ensued. 

*  Urnt  Yfitr  of  th«  War  :  by  H  A.  Pollnnl,  page  69. 

*  The  following  ndvortlsement  is  copied  from  the  first  inside  business  column  of  the  JftMle  AdvirUi»fr  of 
Ajiril  Id.  now  before  mo  :— 

"75J0OO  CoFriNS  Waxtrd. 

*  ProfMisals  will  be  received  to  suitply  the  Confederacy  witli  75,0(»<)  Black  Coffinb. 

**  ^S    No  pr«>iM«sals  will  be  entertained  coming  north  of  Mason  and  Dlxon*s  Line.    Direct  to 

**Jkkf.  Davis,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
•  Ap.  Id,  It" 

This  was  Intended  as  an  intimation  that  the  75.000  men  called  for  by  President  Lincoln  would  each  need  a 
coffin.  It  has  been  alleged,  by  comiwtont  authority,  that  Davis  in  the  folly  of  his  madness,  sanctioned  tho  pub- 
lication of  this  ailvertisoniont.  to  show  cimtempt  ft>r  the  National  Government. 

*  The  Mobile  AdrertiM*>r.  one  of  the  ablost  and  most  resiK«ctal)le  of  the  Southern  newspajK-rs,  held  the 
ToIIowing  languhgo :— " Tho  Northern  •  soldiers"  are  men  who  prefer  enlisting  to  star«'atlon;  scurvy  fellows  fn>m 
the  back  slums  of  citio.-*,  whom  FuNtaff  Avould  n(»t  have  marched  through  Coventry  with.  But  those  arc  not 
loldiers — least  of  all  to  moot  tho  hot-MtKMled,  thoroughbred,  impetuous  men  of  the  South.  Trencher  soldiers, 
who  enlisted  to  war  uiM)n  their  rations,  not  on  men.  They  arc  such  as  man-hod  through  Balthnore  [tho  Massa- 
shtisetts  Sixth,  admirably  clothed,  cqulp|K'«l,  and  disciplined,  and  compo»e«l  of  some  of  the  l»est  young  men  of 
New  England],  squalid,  wrotohod,  ragged,  and  half-naked,  as  the  newsiwiK-rs  of  that  city  roi)ort  them.  Follows 
who  do  not  know  the  brooch  of  a  inuskot  fnmi  its  muzzle,  and  h.id  rather  filch  a  handkerchief  than  fight  an  enemy 
in  manly  combat.  White  alavos,  i>odilllnjr  wretches,  small-ehango  knaves  and  viw.'rants,  tho  dregs  and  <»fl"»conr- 
Ings  of  the  populace ;  those  an'  the  lovie<l  'forces*  whom  Lincoln  su<hlonly  arrays  as  e.indidatos  for  the  honor 
t-f  being  slanghtered  by  gentlemen — such  as  Mobile  si-nds  t(»  battle.  Let  them  c<»me  South,  anti  we  will  put 
c»nr  necn»es  to  the  dirty  work  of  killing  them.  But  they  will  not  come  South.  Not  a  wretch  of  them  will  live 
on  this  side  of  the  bonier  longer  than  it  will  take  us  to  reach  the  ground  and  drive  them  off."" 
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most  absurd  stories  were  told  eonoerning  starvation,  riots,  and  anarchy  in 
the  Free-labor  States,  by  the  brawling  politicians,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
men  in  public  office  who  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  conspirators;' 
and  every  thing  calculated  to  inflame  the  prejudices  and  passions  and  inflate 
the  pride  of  the  people — inspire  an  overweening  confidence  in  their  own 
prowess  and  the  resources  of  their  so-called  government — ^and  to  fill  them 
with  contempt  and  hatred  for  *^  the  North,"  was  used  with  great  prodigalit}^ 
A  military  despotbm  was  suddenly  erected.  It  was  supreme  in  power  and 
inexorable  in  practice ;  more  withering  to  true  manhood  and  more  destructive 
of  national  prosperity  than  any  written  about  by  historians.  It  prevailed 
from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  terrible  war  that  ensued.  It  took  the 
place  of  civil  government  everywhere,  permitting  only  the  skeleton  of  the 
latter  to  exist  Press,  pulpit,  courts  of  law,  were  all  overshadowed  by  its 
black  wing;  and  its  fiat  produced  that  ^^ united  South"  about  which  the 
conspirators  and  their  friends  prated  continually.  It  raised  great  armies, 
that  fought  great  battles  so  valiantly,  that  American  citizens  everywhere 
contemplate  with  honest  pride  their  courage  and  endurance,  while  loathing 
the  usurpers  who,  by  force  and  fraud,  compelled  the  many  to  combat  for 
wrong  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

The  foolish  boastings  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  Slave-labor  States 
were  imitated  by  many  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  Free-labor  States. 
"  The  nations  of  Europe,"  said  one,'  "  may  rest  assured  that  Jeff.  Da^Hs  A 
Co.  will  be  swinging  from  the  battlements  at  Washington  at  least  by  the 
4th  of  July.  We  spit  upon  a  later  and  longer  deferred  justice." — "  Let  ns 
make  quick  work,"  said  another.'  ''  The  ^  rebellion,'  as  some  people  desig- 
nate it,  is  an  unborn  tadpole.  Let  us  not  f:ill  into  the  delusion,  noted  by 
Hallam,  of  mistaking  a  ^  local  commotion '  for  a  revolution.  A  strong,  active 
*pull  together'  will  do  our  work  effectually  in  thirty  days."  Another*  said 
that  "  no  man  of  sense  could  for  a  moment  doubt  that  this  much-ado-about- 
nothing  would  end  in  a  month,"  and  declared  that  "  the  Northern  people  are 
simply  invincible.  The  rebels — a  mere  band  of  ragamuffinB — will  fly  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  on  our  approach."  A  Chicago  newspaper*  said : — ''  Let 
the  East  get  out  of  the  way ;  this  is  a  war  of  the  West.  We  can  fight  the 
battle,  and  successfully,  within  two  or  three  months  at  the  furthest.  Dlinois 
can  whip  the  South  by  herself.  We  insist  on  the  matter  being  turned  over 
to  us."  Another*  in  the  West  said: — "The  rebellion  will  be  crushed  out 
before  the  assemblage  of  Congress." 

There  were  misapprehensions,  fatal  misapprehensions,  in  both  sections. 
Neither  believed  that  the  other  would  fi<]:ht.     It  was  a  sad  mistake.     Each 


*  A  contribator  to  2>e  Bofo''s  Heview  for  February,  ISCl,  wrote  as  follows : — 

**Our  enemies,  tho  stupid,  sensual,  icnorant  masses  of  the  North,  who  are  foolish  as  they  are  deprared, 
eonld  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  did  not  dream  of  disunion,  but  rushed  on  as  heedii-ssly  as  a  greedy  druro  of 
hungry  hogs  at  the  call  of  their  owners.  They  were  pn*mi»od  plunder,  and  find  a  famine;  promised  *  bread,  and 
were  given  a  stone.'  Our  enemies  are  starving  and  disorganized.  The  cold,  naked,  hungry  masses  are  at  war 
with  their  loaders.  They  are  mute,  paralyzed,  panic-stricken,  and  have  no  plan  of  action  for  the  fbture. 
Winter  lias  set  in,  which  will  aggra\iito  their  sufferings,  and  prevent  any  raid  into  or  Invasion  of  tb«  Sooth. 
They  who  deluded  them  must  take  care  of  them.  Tho  public  lan<ls  will  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them;  they 
cannot  plunder  the  South,  and  are  cut  off  by  their  own  wicked  f(»lly  from  the  trade  of  the  South,  which  alone 
could  relieve  and  sustain  them.**    And  so  the  readers  of  this  magazine  were  wickedly  deceived. 

*  Neto  York  Tribune,  *  Philadelphia  PreM.  •  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

*  Netc  Yvrk  Timet.  *  Chicoffo  Tribune. 
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appealed  to  the  Almigbtj  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  its  intentions,  and 
eacli  was  quick  to  discover  coincident  omens  of  Heaven's  approval.  ''  God 
and  justice  are  with  us,"  said  the  loyalists,  ^'for  we  contend  for  union, 
nationality,  and  universal  freedom." — "  Gk)d  is  equally  with  ub,"  said  the 
insurgents,  '^for  Ve  contend  for  rightful  separation,  the  supreme  sovereignty 
of  our  respective  States,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Divine  institution  of 
Slavery,"  And  when,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's summons  for  troops  to  put  down  rising  rebellion,  the  first  Lesson  in  the 
Morning  Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  land  was  found 
to  contain  this  battle-call  of  the  Prophet: — "Proclaim  ye  this  among  the 
Gentiles;  Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  all  the  men  of  war 
dra'w  near ;  let  them  come  up :  beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,  and  your 
proning-hooks  into  spears :  let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong,"^  the  loyalists 
said  :  "  See  how  Revelation  summons  us  to  the  confiict !"  and  the  insurgents 
ans'wered,  *'  It  is  equally  a  call  for  us ;"  adding,  "  See  how  specially  we  are 
promised  victory  in  another  Lesson  of  the  same  Church  ! — *  I  will  remove  far 
9tr  J^rom  you  the  Northern  army^  and  will  drive  him  into  a  land  barren  and 
desolate,  with  his  face  toward  the  east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  toward  the 
utmost  sea.  .  .  .  Fear  not,  O  land  !  bo  glad  and  rejoice :  for  the  Lord  will  do 
great  things.'"*  \\\  this  temper  multitudes  of  the  people  of  the  Republic, 
filled  with  intelligent  convictions  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  they 
«ad  respectively  espoused,  left  their  peaceful  pursuits  in  the  pleasant  spring- 
^inae,  and  the  alluring  ease  of  abounding  prosperity,  and  prepared  for  war, 
''^th  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  short,  and  little  more  than  an  excitii^ 
though  somewhat  dangerous  holiday  pastime.  No  one  seemed  to  think  that 
It  Was  the  beginning  of  a  sanguinary  war  that  might  cost  the  Nation  a  vast 
*Daount  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  in  defense  of  Nation- 
ality was  a  sublime  spectacle.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  on  the  earth 
smce  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second 
filleifi  all  Christian  Europe  with  religious  zeal,  and  sent  armed  hosts,  with  the 
^^Y  of  ''God  wills  it!  God  wills  it!"  to  rescue  the  sepulcher  of  Jes4is  from 
^^  hands  of  the  infidel.  Men,  women,  and  children  felt  the  enthusiasm 
**^ke ;  and,  as  if  by  concerted  arrangement,  the  National  flag  was  every- 
where displayed,  even  from  the  spires  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  In  cities, 
J^  villages,  and  by  wayside  taverns  all  over  the  country,  it  was  unfurled  from 
iofty-  poles  in  the  presence  of  large  assemblages  of  the  people,  who  were 
^<iressed  frequently  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  orators  in  the  land.  It 
^^nied  the  halls  of  justice  and  the  sanctuaries  of  religion;  and  the  "Red, 
^*^ite,  and  Blue,"  the  colors  of  the  flag  in  combination,  became  a  common 
^'^^ment  of  women  and  a  token  of  the  loyalty  of  men.  Every  thing  that 
^^ht  indicate  attachment  to  the  Union  was  employed ;  and  in  less  than  a 
*^i*tnight  after  the  President's  Proclamation  went  forth,  the  post-oflices  were 
'^^^e  gay  with  letter  envelopes  bearing  every  kind  of  device,  in  brilliant 
^^ors,  illustrative  of  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  rebellion.  The  use  of 
^^e  became  a  passion.    It  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  times.    Not  less  than 


Joel  lU.  9, 10. 

Letter  of  W.  T.  Walthall,  of  Mobile,  to  the  editor  of  the  Church  Journal,  May  17, 186L 
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four  thousand  different  kinds  of  Union  envelopes  were  produced   in  -•be 

course  of  a  few  weeks.     Sets  of  these  now  find  a  careful  depository  in  "^^ 

cabinets  of  the  curious. 


'  "YCU  IWY PLANT  YOURSCED  iW  PtACC^OR.  OLD 
VIA&IHIA  lWfl.lHA¥ETO  9tMK  TH£  SHUNT  OF  BATnE* 


T^ 


^W^^ 


POOa  OLD  SIMPLt VIRGINIA 


-^\   m. 


w     f^-^. 


CNIOW  KNVKLOPK  » 


The  uprising  in  the  Slave-labor  States  at  this  time,  though  less  general 
and  enthusiastic,  was  neverth|less  marvelous.  The  heresy  of  State  Su- 
premacy, which  Calhoun  and  his  followers  adroitly  called  State  rights, 
because  the  latter  is  a  sacred  thing  cherished  by  all,  was  a  political  tenet 
generally  accepted  as  orthodox.  It  had  been  inculcated  in  every  conceivable 
form  and  on  every  conceivable  occasion ;'  and  men  who  loved  the  Union  and 
deprecated  secession  were  in  agreement  with  the  conspirators  on  that  point. 
Hence  it  was  that  in  the  tornado  of  passion  then  sweeping  over  the  South, 
where  reason  was  discarded,  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  deceived  by  the 
grossest  misrepresentations  respecting  the  temper,  character,  and  intentions 
of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  flew  to  arms,  well  satisfied  that  they 
were  in  the  right,  because  resisting  what  they  believed  to  be  usurpation,  and 
an  unconstitutional  attempt  at  the  subjugation  of  a  free  people,  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Government. 

The  writer  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

in  quest  of  knowledge  respecting  the  stirring  military  events  that  occurred 

in  that  vicinity  at  the  close  of  the  year  1814  and  the  beginning  of  1815.     He 

was  accompanied  by  a  young  kinswoman.     We  arrived  there  on 

'im'      ^^®  lOth,"  having  traveled  all  night  on  the  railway  from  Grand 

Junction,  in  Tennessee.     At  Oxford,  Canton,  Jackson,  and  other 

places,  we  heard  rumors  of  an   expected  attack  on  the  fort.     These  were 

brought  to  us  by  a  physician,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Secession  Con- 


>  This  Bpcclmcn  <»f  the  t'nion  envelopes  has  been  chosen  from  several  hundreds  of  different  kinds  in  pos- 
session of  the  author,  bccau»«  it  conuiin!*.  in  itsdcbi^n  and  words,  a  remarkable  prophecy.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  more  Southfrn  States  cotiifortod  their  people  with  the  assuninctf>,  when  it  was  seen  that  war 
was  inevitable,  tliat  it  could  not  reach  tlieir  homes,  for  in  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  and  especially  in  Vlr- 
jfinia,  would  be  the  battlo-flt-M*.  It  was  Indeed  so,  until  In  the  last  year  of  the  war:  and  **  Poor  Old  Vlrginfa,** 
as  Governor  Pickens  pn>dictcd,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  She  was  the  Mother  of  Disunion,  and  the  hand  of 
retributive  justice  was  laid  heavily  upon  her. 

'  Sec  note  1,  pa?e  63. 
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mention  of  Mississippi —a  man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  courtesy,  who  was 
»ur  pleasant  traveling  companion  from  Decatur,  in  Northern  Alabama,  to 
lifa^olia,  in  Mississippi,  where  we  parted  with  him  at  breakfast.  In  the 
K^me  car  we  met  a  Doctor  Billings,  of  Vicksburg,  who  had  been  for  several 
rears  a  surgeon, in  the  Mexican  army,  and  was  then  returning  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  carry  out  the  preliminaries  of  a  scheme  of  leading  men  in  the 
^athwest  for  seizing  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  Mexico.  Wine  or  some- 
.hing  stronger  had  put  his  caution  asleep,  and  he  communicated  his  plans 
reely.  lie  was  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  was  charged  with  the 
3aty  of  procuring  from  the  Mexican  Congress  permission  for  Amencan 
citizens  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Rio  Grande,  through  Chihuahua  and 
Bonora,  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  He  intended  to  get  permission  to  com- 
mence the  work  immediately,  with  five  thousand  men,  armed  ostensibly  for 
defense  against  the  Indians.  Once  in  the  country,  these  men  would  seize  and 
hold  possession  of  those  States  until  sufficiently  re-enforce  1  to  make  the 
occupation  permanent  This  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  railway  enterprise.  It 
^vas  to  be  a  movement,  in  co-operation  with  the  secessionists  of  Texas,  to 
open  the  way  for  the  extension  toward  Central  America  of  that  grand 
empire  to  be  established  on  the  foundation  of  Slavery,  whose  political 
nucleus  was  at  Montgomery.'  Billings  left  New  Orleans  for  Mexico  a  few 
^ays  afterward.     His  scheme  failed. 

We  found  much  excitement  in  New  Orleans.  Tlie  politicians  were  giving 
out  ominous  hints  of  great  events  near  at  hand.  Ben.  McCuUoch*  was  at 
Xhe  St  Charles  Hotel,  having  arrived  on  the 
6th,  and  was  much  of  the  time  in  consultation 
^th  the  leading  secessionists.  Howell  Cobb* 
^was  also  there.  I  called  on  some  of  the  active 
j>oIiticians  for  local  information,  but  found 
them  too  intently  engaged  in  matters  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance  to  listen  or  reply 
to  many  questions.  On  the  following  morning, 
intelligence  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  at- 
tacked was  brought  by  the  telegraph.  The 
absorbing  occupation  of  the  politicians  was 
explained.  They  foreknew  the  event.  -AH 
day  long  the  spaces  around  the  bulletin-boards 
were  crowded  by  an  excited  multitude,  as  dis- 
patch after  dispatch  came  announcing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conflict. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday,  we  left  the 
city  in  a  barouche  for  Jackson's  battle-field 
lielow.  We  passed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
celebrated  Washington  Artillery,*  who  were  afterward  in  the  battle  at  Bull's 
Run.  They  were  on  parade,  in  the  uniform  in  which  they  afterward  a])- 
peared  on  the  field.  We  rode  down  the  levee  as  far  as  Villere's,  where 
Pakenham  and  other  British  officers  had  their  head-quarters  in  1815;  and 
returning,  stopped  to  visit  and  sketch  the  remains  of  the  famous  old  battlt*. 


WASIIIROTOX  AUTILLEBT. 


»  See  pa^'e  187. 


'  See  page  S 


■  Sec  pope  44. 


*  See  page  181. 
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ground.  At  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afV^rnoon,  while  sitting  on  the 
base  of  the  unfinished  monument  commemorative  of  the  conflict,  making  a 
drawing  of  the  plain  of  Chalmelte,  where  it  occurred,  we  heard  seven  dis^ 
charges  of  heavy  guns  at  the  city — the  number  of  the  States  in  the  Con- 
federacy. "  Fort  Sumter  is  doubtless  gone,"  I  said  to  my  companion.  It 
was  BO.  The  news  had  reached  the  city  at  that  hour,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hatch,  the  disloyal  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,*  the  guns 
of  the  McCkllandj  which  the  insurgents  had  seized,  were  fired  in  honor  of 
the  event. 

On  our  return  to  the  city,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  found  it  alive 
with  excitement.  Tlie  Washington  Artillery  were  just  marching  by  the 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  on  Canal  Street,  and  members  of  many  other  corps, 
some  of  them  in  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  Zouave  uniform,  were  hurrying, 
singly  or  in  squads,  to  their  respective  places  of  rendezvous.  The  cry  in  all 
that  region  then  was :  '*  On  to  Fort  Pickens !"  The  seizure  of  that  strong- 
hold was  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
insurgents ;  and  to  that  end  the  conspira- 
tors at  Montgomery  called  the  military 
power  of  the  Confederacy  to  hasten  to 
Pensacola  before  Fort  Pickens  should  be 
re-enforced. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  bul- 
letin-boards were  covered  with  the  most 
exciting  telegraphic  placards  early  in  the 
morning.  Among  others  seen  on  that  of 
the  Delta^  was  one  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Richmond,  saying 
substantially  that "  Ben.  McCulloch,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  was  marching  on 
LOUISIANA  xouATiL  Washlugton !"      I    had  seen   the   chief 

editor  of  the  Delta  with  McCulloch  on  the 
previous  evening.  Another  declared  that  General  Scott  had  resigned,  and 
had  offered  his  services  to  his  native  State,  Virginia.  Many  similar  mis- 
representations were  posted,  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  hope  and 
enthusiasm  and  to  promote  enlistments,  while  they  justified  the  charge  of  the 
Union  men,  that  those  pretended  dispatches,  and  a  host  of  others,  originated 
in  New  Orleans.  Around  the  bulletin-boards  were  exultant  crowds,  some- 
times huzzaing  loudly ;  and  at  the  usual  hour  for  Divine  Service,  the  solemn 
music  of  the  church  bells  tolling  was  mingled  with  the  lively  melody  of  the 
fife  and  drum.*  Many  citizens  were  seen  wearing  the  secession  rosette  and 
badge ;  and  small  secession  flags  fluttered  from  many  a  'wandow.  The 
banner  of  the  so-called   Southern  Confederacy — the  "Stars   and   Bars"' — 


1  See  po^rc  1S5. 

*  A  stimly  old  ncqT*>,naraedJordan  Noblo,  celebrated  in  Ncmt  Orleans  as  a  drummer  at  the  battle  near  there 
in  January,  1815,  and  who  went  as  such  to  Mexico  under  General  Taylor,  was  now  drumming  for  the  yolnnteerSb 
Ho  accom[>anied  New  Orleans  troops  to  Virifrinia,  and  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 

'  See  poifc  256.  '*  We  protest  against  the  word  'stripes,'  as  applied  to  the  broad  bars  of  the  flag  of  onr  Con- 
federacy. The  word  is  quite  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  Yankee  ensign  or  a  barber's  pole ;  but  it  does  not 
correctly  describe  the  red  and  white  divisions  of  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  word  is  bars — we  hare 
remored  from  under  the  bir\\)e^''^— Montgomery  Jfail,  Morch,  1861. 
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'^raa  everywhere  seen,  but  nowhere  the  flag  of  the  Union.  The  latter  would 
not  be  tolerated.  The  reign  of  terror  had  commenced  in,  earnest.  The 
voices  of  Union  men  were  silenced ;  and  the  fact  of  a  revolution  accom- 
plished seemed  painfully  apparent  when  we  saw  these  strange  banners,  and 
heard,  in  a  Protestant  Epbcopal  Church,  a  prayer  for  "  the  President  of 
tlie  Confederate  States  of  America." 

On    Monday,    the    President's    call    for    seventy- 
five   thousand  men    was    placarded   on   the  bulletin- 
boards.     That  proclamation  was  unexpected.     It  exhib- 
ited an  unsuspected   resoluteness  in  the  Government 
tliat  threatened  trouble  for  the  insurgents.     The  effect 
^wsts  marked.      The  groups  around  the  placards  were 
no    longer  jubilant.     There  was  visible   uneasiness  in 
the    mind   of  every  looker-on,  and   all  turned  away 
tboughtful.    There   was  a  menace   of  war,   and  war 
'would  rnin  the  business  of  New  Orleans.     Even  the 
marching  of  troops  through  the  streets  when  they  de- 
parted for    Pensacola  failed   to  excite    much    enthu- 
siasm;  and  when,  on  the  17th,  the  subscription-books 
for  the   fifteen    millions    of   dollars    loan,    authorized 
by   the   Convention  of  conspirators  at    Montgomery,' 
"Were  opened,   there   were    very    few    bona-fide   bids 
for    large    amounts.      But    that    proclamation    gave 
beart-felt    satisfaction   to    the    Union    men    of    New 
Orleans,  and  they  were  counted  by  thousands  among 
the    best    citizens.      These    were    silent    then.      The 
editor    of    the    True    Delta^  a    Union    journal,    had 
been    compelled  to  fling    out    the   secession   flag,  to 
prevent  the  demolition  of  his  oflice  by  a  mob.      "  No  one  dares  to  speak 
out  now,"  said  the  venerable  Jacob  Barker,  the  banker,  as  he  stealthily 
placed  in  the  writer's  hand  a  broadside,  which  he  had  had  printed 
on  his  eighty-first  birthday,- as  a  gift  of  good  for  his  country-  '^'J^^'"^' 
^nen,  containing  a  series  of  argumentative  letters  against  seces- 
sion, first  published  in  a  Natchez  newspaper.     "  If,"  said  another,  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  "  the  Northern  people  shall  respond  to  that 
oall,  and  the  United  States  shall  '  repossess  and  hold '  the  forts  and  other 
public  property — if  the   power  of  the  Government  shall   pull  down    the 
detested  secession  flags  now  flaunting  in  our  faces  over  our  Mint  and  Custom 
House,  and  show  that  it  has  power  to  maintain  the   old  banner   in   their 
places,'  the  Union  men  in  the  South  will  take  Kentucky  hemp,  and   hang 
every  traitor  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  !" 
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'  Bee  page  26S. 

'  The  rusette  was  made  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  anrronnding  a  disk,  containing  two  circles.  On  one  were  tho 
fofulj^  u  Qjjg  iriBBT  Pbxsidext.  Tiib  RIGHT  MAM  IN  THE  KiGiiT  PLACK."  On  the  othef,  soven  stars  and  tho 
*ords*»jErr.  DATia.**  On  tho  boilgc  of  white  satin  was  printed,  in  proper  colors,  the '•  Confederate "  flag. 
^•fit  were  the  words,  "The  Sodtii  forevee.  SorTiiEB!*  CoMrEDEXATiON.''  Below  it,  **  Jsrr.  Davis.  Peesi- 
'**'^    A.  H.  Stepuexss  ViCE-PkE8II)KXT.*' 

'  The  last  time  tho  National  Flag  had  been  publicly  displayed  in  New  Orleans  was  on  Washington's  Birth* 
'•y.tbe  22d  of  Febmary.  A  citizen  flung  out  one  on  Front  Levee  Street,  on  which  were  two  clas[>cd  bands 
"***  tb«  words,  "  United  we  st-ind  ;  divided  we  fall''  The  enraged  secessionists  went  to  pull  it  down,  but  found 
"""^  men  there  to  defend  it,  and  it  was  kept  flying  until  evening,  when  It  was  taken  down  voluntarily. 
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We  left  New  Orleans  for  the  North  on  the  morning  of  Wednesdaj; 
th&17th,'  and  spent  that  night  at  the  little  village  of  Canton,  in 

*mi^*  Mississippi.  We  went  out  in  search  of  a  resident  of  the  place, 
whom  we  had  met  at  Niagara  Falls  the  previous  snmmer.  He 
was  absent.  A  war-meeting  was  gathering  in  the  Court  House,  on  the 
village  green,  when  we  passed,  and  a  bugle  was  there  pouring  forth  upon  the 
evening  air  the  tune  of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  of  the  French  Revolution.' 
We  had  observed  that  every  National  air  which  hitherto  had  stirred  the 
blood  of  all  Americans  was  discarded  throughout  the  '^  Confederacy,^  and 
that  the  performance  of  any  of  them  was  presumptive  evidence  of  treason  to 
the  traitors.  We  felt  great  desire  to  respond  to  the  bugle  with  Yankee 
Doodle  or  Star-spangled  Banner,'  but  prudence  counseled  silence. 

We  went  on  to  Grand  Junction  the  next  morning,  where  we  were  detained 
thirty-six  hours,  in  consequence  of  our  luggage  having  been  carried  to 
Jackson,  in  Tennessee.  All  along  the  road,  we  had  seen  recruiting-officen 
gathenng  up  men  here  and  there  from  the  sparse  population,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents  assembling  at  Pcnsncola  under  General  Bragg,  who 
had  abandoned  the  old  flag.  The  negroes  were  quietly  at  work  in  the  fields, 
planting  cotton,  little  dreaming  of  their  redemption  from  Slavery  being  so 
nigh. 

The  landlord  of  the  "  Perccy  House  "  at  Grand  Junction  was  kind  and 
obliging,  and  made  our  involuntary  sojourn  there  as  agreeable  as  possible; 
We  were  impatient  to  go  forward,  for  exasperation  against  Northern  men 
was  waxing  hot.  We  amused  ourselves  nearly  half  a  day,  '*  assisting,"  as  the 
French  say,  at  the  raising  of  a  secession  flag  upon  a  high  pole.  It  was  oar 
first  and  last  experience  of  that  kind.  After  almost  five  hours  of  alternate 
labor,  rest,  and  consultation,  during  which  time  the  pole  was  dug  up,  pros- 
trated, and  re-erected,  because  of  defective  halliards,  the  flag  was  "flung  to 
the  breeze,"  and  was  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  a  pocket-pistol  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  boy.  This  was  followed  by  another  significant  amusement  at  which 
we  "assisted."  At  Grand  Junction,  four  railway  trains,  traveling  respec- 
tively on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  and  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 
roads,  which  here  intersect,  met  twice  a  day,  and  the  aggregation  of  passen- 
gers usually  formed  a  considerable  crowd.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we 
heard  two  or  three  huzzas,  and  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.     A  man  of 


I  This  stirring  hymn  was  parodied,  and  sung  at  social  pithcrincrs,  at  places  of  amusement,  and  in  the 
throughout  the  *' Oonfedcrary.'"    The  following  is  tho  closing  stanza  of  the  parody: — 

"  With  needy,  starvin*:  luotis  surrounded, 
Tlie  zealous,  blind  funaiics  dare 
To  offer,  in  their  zeal  unbounded. 

Our  happy  slaves  ihelr  tentler  care. 
The  South,  thousrli  dee|)est  wronfw  bewailing^ 
Ltmg yielded  nil  to  Union's  name; 
But  Indrpendente  now  we  claim, 
And  all  their  threats  are  unavailing. 
To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave ! 
The  avenging  sword  unsheathe! 
March  on !  march  on ! 
All  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  Death  I" 

^  A  Charleston  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Eramitur  said.  Just  before  the  attack  on  Fort  Bomtcr, 
**  Let  us  never  surrender  to  the  North  the  noble  song,  the  'Star-spanjried  Banner.'  It  is  Southern  in  itsorlgio ; 
in  its  asi»ociation  with  chivalrous  deeds,  it  Is  ours.'^    See  Frank  Moore*s  R^btUUm  Ricordy  I.  20. 
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mi^i^ling  stature,  with  dark  hair,  and  whiskers  slightly  sprinkled  with  white, 
apparently  My  years  of  age,  was  standing  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  haranguing 
the  listeners : — "  Every  thing  dear  to  you,  fellow-ciiizens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is 
in  peril,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  arm  immediately  in  aid  of  the  holy  Sonthern 
cause.  The  Northern  Goths  and  Vandals — offscourings  of  the  Yankee  cities 
—two  hundred  thousand  strong,  are  gathering  north  of  the  Ohio  to  invade 
your  State,  to  liberate  your  slaves  or  incite  them  to  insurrection,  to  ravish 
your  daughters,  to  sack  your  cities  and  villages,  to  lay  waste  your  planta- 
tions, to  plunder  and  bum  your  dwellings,  and  to  make  you  slaves  to  the 
▼ilest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  He  had  spoken  in  this  strain  about 
three  minutes,  when  the  conductor's  summons, 
''All  aboard!''  dispersed  the  audience,  and  the 
speaker  entered  a  car  going  westward  to 
Hemphis.     The  orator  was  General  Gideon  J. 

Pillow,  who  played  an  inglorious  part  in  the 

w^r  that  ensued.     Ho  had  just  come  from  the 

presence  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Montgomery. 

Although  his  State  (Tennessee)  had  lately,  by 

an   overwhelming  vote,  pronounced  for  Union, 

thlfi  weak  but  mischievous  man,  the  owner  of 

hiudreds  of  acres  of  cotton  lands  in  the  Gulf 

tnd  Trans-Mississippi  States,  and   scores   of 

«latire8,  was  working  with  all  his  might,  with  the 

traitorous   Governor    of   the   Commonwealth 

(Harris),  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt,   by 

each  £ilse  utterances  as  we  have  just  noticed.'  He  was  ambitious  of  military 
fiune,  and  had  already,  as  we  have  observed,  offered  to  Jefferson  Davis  the 
lervices  of  ten  thousand  Tennessee  soldiers,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
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*  Od  the  day  after  his  harangno  at  Grond  Junction,  Plllnw  was  in  Me^lph{^  where  he  assnmed  the  character 
°f  A  military  chief,  an<l  issued  a  sort  of  |>roclaniatif>n,  date<l  April  20,  in  which  he  said :  '*  All  onranized  military 
'wnpMles  of  foot,  cavalry,  and  artillery  Mill  be  needed  for  the  defense  of  the  Southern  States  aarainst  invasion 
^  the  tjrant  who  has  established  a  military  despotism  in  the  city  of  Washin^on.  These  forces  will  be  received 
fs  conpuiies,  battalions,  or  rcjcriments,  as  they  may  themselves  organize,  and  will  be  received  into  the  senrloe 
*  the  Confederate  States  (for  Tennessee  lias  no  other  place  of  shelter  in  this  hour  of  peril),  and  the  officers  com- 
■•■•leiie*!  with  the  rank  of  command  with  which  they  are  tendered  for  the  field. 

**Tbey  will  not  be  rcquirctl  for  the  defense  of  the  Sonthern  coast.  Kentucky  and  Virginia  will  be  the  fields 
^  Conflict  for  the  future.  The  city  of  Memphis  is  safe  aarainst  the  possibility  of  approach  from  the  Gult  and 
*UI  be  equally  so  by  the  construction  of  a  battery  of  24  nnd  82  pounders  at  Randolph,  and  the  point  indicated 
*•  ^e  Committee  of  Safety,  al»ove  the  city.  Such  batteries,  with  the  pluuj^ng  flre,  could  sink  any  sited  fleets 
^  'tesmboots  Uulf n  with  Northern  troofis.  If  such  batteries  are  promptly  constructed,  Memphis  will  never 
•^•n  be  threatened. 

**The  object  of  selzinf;  Cairo  by  the  Lincoln  Government  (if  it  should  bo  done,  as  I  take  it  for  granted  it 

*^)  will  be  to  cut  oif  supplies  of  subsistence  from  the  Northwest,  to  prevent  the  approach  thronsrh  the  Ohio 

Sonthern  troo|M,  and  to  cutoff  Missouri  from  Southern  supiMirt:  and  when  she  is  thus  isolated,  to  invailo 

^  crush  her.    The  safety  of  Missouri  requires  that  she  should  seize  and  hold  that  position  at  whatever  cost 

^^thont  it,  she  will  soon  cease  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

-J  **AI1  the  forces  U*n<lerc<l  fh)m  Tennessee,  to  the  amount  of  flfly  thousand  men.  will  be  received  as  they  are 
^^•<I  by  their  state  ut  drill  for  the  field.  Sooner,  they  would  not  be  efficient,  and  they  will  not  \m  called  into 
^  Service  without  proper  pn>vision  fi>r  subsistence  and  the  best  arms  within  the  resources  of  the  povemment 
3^  entire  South  must  now  unite  and  make  common  cause  for  its  safety— no  matter  about  the  ]K>litica1  relations 
^^^e  States  at  present— ^Mso  all  will  bo  crushed  by  the  legion  of  Northern  Goths  and  Vandals  with  which  they 
^  threatened. 

^       ^The  revolution  which  is  on  us,  and  invasion  which  is  at  our  doors,  will  unite  the  Southern  States  with  or 
^'h«Mit  formal  ordlnanc4>s  of  separation.    I  speak  not  without  authority. 

-^^  ^  I  desire  to  reccivu  ofliuial  reports  trom  all  onranizcil  corps  of  the  State — grlving  mo  the  strcngrth  of  the  rank 
^^  Hie  of  each  ■cparate  organization.    These  reports  will  reach  mo  at  NashYiUc.** 
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authority.*  Inquiring  of  a  leading  Nashville  secessionist,  on  the  evening  after 
hearing  Pillow's  harangue,  what  authority  the  General  had  for  his  magnificent 
offer,  he  smiled  and  said,  in  a  manner  indicative  of  the  disesteem  in  which 
the  conspirator  was  held  in  his  own  State,  ''  The  authority  of  Gid.  Pillow.*' 
In  the  course  of  the  war  that  ensued,  which  this  disloyal  Tennessean 
strove  so  hard  to  kindle,  the  hand  of  retributive  justice  fell  upon  him,  as  upon 
all  of  his  co-workers  in  iniquity,  with  crushing  force. 

Our  detention  at  Grand  Junction  was  fortunate  for  us.  We  intended  to 
travel  eastward  through  P^ast  Tennessee  and  Virginia  to  Richmond,  and 
homeward  by  way  of  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  car  in  which  we  left 
our  place  of  detention  was  full  of  passengers',  many  of  them  from  the  North, 
and  all  of  them  excited  by  the  news  in  the  Memphis  papers  of  that  morning. 

The  telegraphic  dispatches  from  the 
East  were  alarming  and  distressing, 
and  the  tone  of  the  papers  containing 
them   was   exultant    and 
'  ^im!^'    defiant.     It  was  asserted 
that  on  the  day  before,* 
eight  Imndred  Massachusetts  troops 
had  been  captured,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  killed,  while  trying  to 
pass   through   Baltimore.      The   an- 
nunciation  was   accompanied    by  a 
rude  wood-cut,  made  for  the  occasion, 
representing  the   National   flag  tat- 
tered   and    humbled    beneath     the 
secession   banner,  that  was   waving 
over  a  cannon  discharging.'     It  was 
I  ^  111     -^'^^^^giL-^^^^jLLimii      also  announced  that  Harper's  Ferry 

-^^^  ^^i:^^^^^ -^^q;^f^^iiUU     jjj^j  been  seized  and  was  occupied  by 

^  "  the  insurgents;  that  the  New  York 

Seventh  Regiment,  in  a  fight  with 
Mary  landers,  had  been  defeated  with  great  loss ;  that  Norfolk  and  Washing- 
ton would  doubtless  be  in  t)jc  hands  of  the  insurgents  in  a  day  or  two ;  that 
General  Scott  had  certainly  resigned  Ins  commission  and  oflfered  his  ser- 
vices  to  Virginia;^    and   that   President   Lincoln  was  about  to  follow  his 


WOOD-CUT   FBOM    A    MEMPHIS    NEWWAPEB. 


•  At  nbout  the  wime  tlrin*.  ncconllns  to  an  informant  of  the  Philnilolpbia  Xorth  ^ mm'can  (Maf  9, 18WV 
the  National  tiajr  was  rnoro  flai.TantIy  <H^h<inon'<l  in  Mtnii»hi!».  A  \M  was  dup  hy  the  Pldo  of  the  •tatiM  of 
(fcncral  Jack»«>n.  in  the  iniblic  w|uan'  at  Mi-ini>his.  Tlu-n  a  pnK'cssIon.  comiNiM^d  of  aboat  flv©  hundred  dtixens, 
appnmchod  the  sjiot  slowly,  luado*!  by  a  band  of  music  ulaylns:  the  **  Dead  Mureh.''  Kipht  men,  bMriOf^  a 
coffin,  placed  It  in  the  pit  or  prave.  when  the  words  "  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  wen*  pnmonneed,  and  the 
pravo  filled  up.  The  coffin  contained  nothlnjr  but  the  American  flajsr!  It  Mas  an  act  Mgniflcant  of  an  ctrmal 
B(>paration  from  the  Union, 

*  This  story  was  so  pt-rslstently  itenited  and  reiterated,  that  it  was  believed.  Scott  waa  eulo^xed  by  the 
press  In  the  interest  of  the  considrators,  "And  now,"  said  the  A'<^r  Orleont  Picayitne^  "how  many  of  those 
(rallant  men  who.  in  various  positions,  have  for  years  j?loried  in  Winlleld  Scott,  will  linger  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  which,  in  losing  him.  has  lost  its  ablest  and  most  signal  <»rnatnent?"  The  r^lander  was  soon  set  at  reitby 
the  old  hen)  himself.  Senator  Crittenden,  at  his  home  in  Kenturky,  !mxi<»usly  Inquired  of  him  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  story,  ttn<l  instantly  received  the  following  dispatch: — 

"  WASui.-toTox,  April  80,  IMl. 
**non.  J.  J.  Cbittenuen:— I  have  not  resiL'n<'d.     I  have  not  thought  of  resigning.     Always  a  I'nioa  man. 

"WixpiKLD  ScoTr." 
Commenting  on  this  answer,  a  Vlrjrinla  newspaper,  differing  from  its  confrire,  the  Picayune^  In  Ita  estl* 
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ezMnple.'  At  Decatur  we  were  met  by  Btill  more  alarming  rumors,  under- 
lying which  there  was  evidently  some  truth,  and  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
^iim  our  faces  northward.  Had  we  not  been  detained  at  Grand  Junction,  we 
should  then  have  been  in  Yirginin,  possibly  in  Washington  or  Baltimore,  sub- 
jected to  the  annoyances  of  that  distressing  week  when  the  National  Capital  was 
out  off  from  all  communication  with  the  States  north  and  east  of  it. 
We  spent  Sunday  in  Columbia,  Tennessee ;  Monday,  at  Nashville ;  *  ^^^  ^ 
^ind  at  four  oV'lock  on  Tuesday  morning,*  departed  for  Louisville. 

•  At  Columbia  we  received  the  first  glad  tidings  since  we  left  New  Orleans. 
There  we  met  a  bulletin  from  the  Nashville  Union  ami  Afnerican^  containing 
news  of  the  great  uprising  in  the  Free-labor  States — the  rush  of  men  to 
arms,  and  the  munificent  offers  of  money  fr<>m  city  corporations,  banking 
Ui8tituti(ms,  and  private  citizens,  all  over  the  country.  Our  faith  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  was  amazingly  strengthened;  and  when,  on  the 
:fbllowing  day,  at  Franklin  and  one  or  two  other  places,  Pillow,  who  was  our 
Allow-passenger,  repeated  his  disreputable  harangue  at  Grand  Junction,  and 
t.alked  of  the  poverty,  the  perfidy,  the  accjuisitiveness,  and  the  cowardice  of 
"tbo  *'  Northern  hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,"  he  seemed  like  a  mere  harle- 
<)iiin,  with  cap  and  bells,  trying  to  amuse  the  people  with  cunning  antics. 
^nd  so  the  people  seemed  to  think,  for  at  Franklin,  where  there  was  quite  a 
large  gathering,  there  was  not  a  single  response  to  his  foolish  speech.  Nobody 
seemed  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

Pillow  was  again  our  fellow-passenger  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  we  left 
^aBbville.  Wo  had  been  introduced  to  him  the  day  before,  and  he  was  our 
t;raveling-companion,  courteous  and  polite,  all  the  way  to  Louisville.  When 
ure  crossed  the  magnificent  railway  bridge  that  then  spanned  the  Green 
Eiver  at  Mumfordsville,  in  Kentucky,  he  leaned  out  of  the  car  window  and 
viewed  it  with  great  earnestness.  I  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
structure,  w^hen  he  replied :  "  I  am  looking  at  it  with  a  military  eye,  to  see 
Low  we  may  destroy  it,  to  prevent  Northern  troops  from  invading  Tennessee." 
He  seemed  to  be  persuaded  that  a  vast  host  were  mustering  on  the  Ohio 
lK>rder.  He  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  Louisville  to  confer,  doubtless  by 
appointment,  with  leading  secessionists  of  Kentucky,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  armed  rebellion.  The  register  of  the  *'  Gait  House  *'*  in  '  ^^ 
that  city  showed  that  Pillow,  Governor  Magoffin,  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and 
other  secessionists  were  at  that  house  on  that  evening.* 

We  did  not  stop  at  Louisville,  but  immediately  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to 
Jeffersonville,  and  took  passage  in  a  car  for  Cincinnati.  The  change  was 
wonderfuL  For  nearly  three  weeks  we  had  not  seen  a  National  flag,  nor 
beard  a  National  air,  nor  scarcely  felt  a  thrill  produced  by  a  loyal  sentiment 
audibly  uttered;  now  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  seen  everywhere,  National 
melodies  were  heard  on  every  hand,  and  the  air  was  resonant  with  the  shouts 


mate  of  Scott's  character,  said,  after  calling  hlni  "a  drivolinjr  old  fop,"  "With  the  red-hot  pencil  «if  infamy,  he 
\a»  written  on  hiit  wrinkled  brow  the  terrible,  damning  wonls,  'Tmitor  to  his  native  State!'"— -U>/«o"/o;i 
Dtmoemt 

*  These  disjrtitchos  produced  the  groate»t  exultation  throughout  the  South  and  South wi»st.  Salvos  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells  attested  the  general  joy.  The  editor  of  the  Natchez  Frte  Trader  kM,  afl<r 
dnerlbing  the  rejoicings  there,  "The  pen  fails  to  make  the  record  a  just  one.  We  arc  h(»arse  with  shontlnt;  and 
•zalted  with  Jubllancy/* 

*  Letter  of  General  Leslto  Coumhs  to  the  author. 
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of  loyal  men.  Banners  were  streaming  from  windows,  floating  over  house- 
tops, and  fluttering  from  rude  poles  by  the  waysides.  Little  children  waved 
them  with  tiny  huzzas,  as  our  train  passed  by,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  young  men  hastening  to  entoll  themselves  for  the  great  Union  Army 
then  forming. 

Cincinnati  was  fairly  iridescent  with  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue.  From 
the  point  of  the  spire  of  white  cut  stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  the  air,  the  loyal  Archbishoj>  Purcell 
had  caused  to  be  unfurled,  with  "  imposing  ceremonies,"  it  was  said,  a  raag- 
niflcent  National  flag,  ninety  feet  in  length ;'  and  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  were  on  the  streets,  cheering  the  soldiers 
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as  they  passed  through  the  city.*  There  was  no  sign  of  doubt  or  lukewarm- 
ness.  The  Queen  City  gave  ample  tokens  that  the  mighty  Northwest,  whose 
soil  had  been  consecrated  to  freedom  forever  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  old  Confederation,^  was  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  perils  that 
threatened  the  Republic,  and  was  sternly  determined  to  defend  it  at  all 
hazards.  How  lavishly  that  great  Northwest  poured  out  its  blood  and  trea- 
sure for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  will  be  observed  hereafter. 

As  we  journeyed  eastward  through  Ohio,  by  way  of  Columbus,  Newark, 
and  Stcubenville,  to  Pittsburg,  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  great 


*  "Tho  'corcmonloa'  attending  the  raislnjf  of  the  flaj?,"  \rn)te  the  Archbishop  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  Jolj 
23,  ISr^  In  reply  to  a  quostlon  concernin?  it,  •  cons^lstvil  of  the  hurrulia,  the  tears  of  hope  and  joy,  the  prayer 
for  success  Iroin  tho  bU-sslng  of  God  on  our  cau^o  and  amis  by  our  Catholic  people  and  our  fellow -dUxenB  of 
various  denominations,  who  fialutcd  the  fla?  with  salvos  of  artillery.  Tho  flag  was  really  ninety  feet  long,  and 
broad  in  pn>portlnn.     One  of  less  dimensions  would  not  hav«>  satisfied  tho  enthusiasm  of  oar  people.** 

'  The  scene  depicted  in  the  engravlns  was  on  Fourth  Street,  the  fashionable  and  business  thoroQghliu*tf  «f 
Cincinnati,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Opera  House.    The  vkw  is  from  a  point  near  the  Post-oflBce. 

*  See  the  famous  Onllnance  parsed  on  the  18th  of  July,  17S7,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  elpht  State* 
then  represented  in  Coriirress  namely,  Massachusett.*,  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Vinrlnia.  North  r-am- 
Una,  South  Carolina,  nnd  Oeorpla.  Ip  that  ordinance,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  person  and  property  wis 
decreed.    See  JournaU  qf  Congress,  Fol well's  edition,  xii.  53. 
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Ttprising  became  hourly  more  and  more   apparent.      The   whole  country 
seemed  to  have  responded  to  the  call: — 

**  Lay  down  the  ax,  fling-  by  the  i^padc ; 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toilln^r  plow: 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet-blade 

For  arms  lilte  yours  were  fitter  now ; 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  tlic  jHin 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman^s  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field."* 

In  the  evening  we  saw  groups  drilling  in  military  maneuvers  in  the  dim 
Tuooulight,  with   sticks  and  every  kind  of  substitute  for  a  musket.      Men 
xvere  crowding  the  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles,  as  they  pressed  toward 
designated  ]>lace8  of  rendezvous ;  and  at  every  station,  tearful  women  and 
ohildren  were  showering  kisses,  and  farewells,  and  blessings  upon  their  loved 
ones,  who  cheered  them  with  assurances  of  speedy  return.    Pittsburg,  with 
its   smoke  and  forges,  was  bright  with  banners,  and  more  noisy  with  the 
cSrum  than  with  the  tilt-harnmei*.     All  the  way  over  the  great  Alleghany 
vange,  and  down  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna,  we   observed   tlie    people   moving  to   "the  music  of  the  Union." 
^Philadelphia — staid  and  peaceful  Philadelphia — the  Quaker  City — was  gay 
and  brilliant  with  the  ensigns  of  war.    Her  streets  were  filled  with  resident 
and  passing  soldiery,  and  her  great  warm  heart  was  throbbing  audibly  with 
patriotic  emotions,  such  as  stirred  her  more  than  fourscore  years  before, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  went  out  from  her  venerated  State 
House.    Her  Mayor  (Henry)  had  just  said : — "By  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
treason  shall  never  rear  its  head  or  have  a  foothold  in  Philadelphia.     I  call 
upon  you  as  American  citizens  to  stand  by  your  fiag,  and  protect  it  at  all 
hazards."*    The  people  said  Amen  I  and  no  city  in  the  Union  has  a  brighter 
record  of  patriotism  and  benevolence  than  Philadelphia.    New  Jersey  was  also 
aroused.  Burlington,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brunswick,  Rah  way,  Elizabethtown, 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City,  through  which  we  passed,  were  alive  with  enthu- 
siasm.   And  when  we  had  crossed  the  Hudson  River,  and  entered 
the  great  city  of  New  York,*  with  its  almost  a  million  of  inhabi-     '  ^^^  ^' 
tants,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  a  vast  military  camp.     The 
streets  were  swarming  with  soldiers.     Among  the  stately  trees  at  the  Bat^ 
tery,  at  its  lower  extremity,  white  tents  were  standing.    Before  its  iron  gates 
sentinels  were  passing.      Rude  barracks,   filled  with  men,  were   covering 
portions  of  the  City  Hall  Park ;  and  heavy  cannon  were  arranged  in  line 
near  the  fountain,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  soldiers,  many  of  them  in 
the  gay  costume  of  the  Zouave.      Already  thousands  of  volunteers  had  gone 
out  from  among  the  citizens,  or  had  passed  through  the  town  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  from  New  England  ;   and  already  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  the  Republic,  whose   disloyal  Mayor,  less  than  four  months  before, 
had   argued  ofiScially  in  favor  of  its  raising  the  standard  of  secession  and 


»  Our  Country'9  Call:  by  William  CuUen  Bryant 

'  Speech  of  Mftyor  Henry  to  a  crowd  of  citizens  who  wore  about  to  attack  the  prlntlntr-offlco  of  T,'i.«  I'al- 
metto  Flag,  a  disloyal  sheot,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  timl  Chestnut  8trc»*t8.  The  May<>r  oxhortfil  thf  citixcns 
to  refrain  fh)ra  violence.  The  proprietor  of  the  olmoxious  sheet  displayed  tho  Amerioan  flag.  The  MAjor 
hoisted  it  over  tho  balldlng,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 
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revolt,*  hud  spoken  out  for  tlie  Union  in  a  monster  meeting  of  men  of  a 
political  and  religious  creeds,  gathered  around   the  statue  of  Washingtoi 

at  Union  Square,*  where  all  party  feeling  was  kept  in  abeyance 
'  ^im^'    and  only  one  sentiment — the  union  shaix  be  presebved — w.i 

the  burden  of  all  the  oratory. 


Sir  -^3^ 


Tli«  HATTRBY,  «EW   TOBK,  IN   MAY,  1S61. 


That  New  Yor 
meetinfjT,  the  typ 
of  others  all  over  th 
land,  had  a  peculia 
significanco,  and 
vast  and  salutary  ii 
flucnce.  That  cit; 
had  boon  regarde 
as  eminently  *'  cot 
servative"  and  frienc^ 
ly  to  **the  South, 
on  account  of  th 
many  ties  of  commei 
cial  interest.  Politi 
cally  it  was  oppose 
to  the  Aduiinistra 
tion  by  thirty  thou 
sand  majority.  Th< 
voice  of  the  metropr 
lis,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  therefore  listened  for  with  the  most  anxious  solicitud( 
It  could  not  keep  silence.  Already  the  insurgents  had  commenced  thei 
movements  for  the  seizure  of  the  seat  of  Government.  Harper's  Ferry  an< 
the  Gosport  Navy  Y'nrd  wore  just  passing  into  the  hands  of  rebellious  men 
Already  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers  had  been  spilt  in  Baltimore,  and  the  cri 
had  come  up  from  below  the  Roanoke:  ^^Pnss  on  tt.ward  Washini/tonP 
Already  the  politicians  of  Virginia  had  passed  an  Ordinance  ol 
*  ^"^  '*  Secession,*  and  were  inviting  the  troops  from  the  Gulf  States  U 
their  soil.  The  secessionists  of  Maryland  were  active,  and  the  Nationn 
Capitol,  with  its  archives,  was  in  imminent  peril  of  seizure  by  the  insur 
gents.  It  was  under  such  a  condition  of  public  affairs  that  the  meeting  bar 
assembled,  on  the  20th  of  Aj)ril.  Places  of  business  were  closed,  that  al 
might  participate  in  the  i>roceedings.  It  was  estimated,  that  at  least  on( 
hundred  tJiousand  persons  were  in  attendance  during  the  afternoon.  Foui 
stands  were  erected  at  points  equidistant  around  Union  Square;  and  the  soiled 
and  tattered  flag  that  Anderson  had  brought  away  from  Fort  Sumter,  was 
mounted  on  a  fragment  of  its  staff,  and  i)lac(^d  in  the  hands  of  the  statue 
of  Washington.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  tlie  ai)poiutment  of  a 
President  at  each  of  the  four  stands,  with  a  large  number  of  assistants;' 
and  it  was  addressed  by  representative  men  of  all  political  parties,  who, 


»  See  page  20& 

'  The  f(»ur  Pn'Rldcnta  were  John  A.  PIx.  cx-G<>vcrn«»r  Hamilton  Fish.  cx-Mftvor  William  F.  llavrtneycr. 
4nd  M(»«it'8  H.Orinnell.  Those  wrr»-  ai^hinti'd  by  immeious  vicc-pivsidonta  nnd  eecretaries.  who  were  rh(«in 
ttom  among  men  holding  opposing  opinions. 
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(  'we  have  observed,  were  in  perfect  agreement  on  this  occasion,  in  a  de- 
rminntion  to  support  the  Government  in  maintaining  its  authoriiyJ 

John  A.  Dix,  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  lately  a  member  of  Buchanan's 
abinet,  presided  at  the  principal  stand,  near  the  statue  of  Washington. 
he  meeting  was  there  opened  by  prayer  by  the  venerable  Gardiner  Spring, 
K  D.,  when  the  President  addressed  a  few  sentences  to  the  multitude,  in 
'bich  he  spoke  of  the  rebellion  being  without  provocation  on  the  part  of 
he  Government^  and  said: — "I  regard  the  pending  contest  with  the  seces- 
ionists  as  a  death-struggle  for  constitutional  liberty  and  law — a  contest 
^hich,  if  successful  on  their  part,  could  only  end  in  the  establishment  of  m, 
lespotic  government,  f^ld  blot  out,  whenever  they  were  in  the  ascendant, 
tvery  vestige  of 
lational     freedom.  .  ^'    .       .     ..    i,  fu.iy 

.  .  We  stand  bc- 
bre  the  statue  of 
■he  Father  of  his 
Country.  The  flag 
)f  the  Union  which 
ioats  over  it,  hung 
ibove  him  when 
^  presided  over 
Ae  Convention  by 
vhich  the  Consti- 
iotion  was  framed. 
He  great  work  of 
'W  life  has  been 
ejected,  and  the 
•anncr  bv  which 
*8  labors  were  con- 
-<^Tated  has  been 
■^^pled  in  the 
\Bt.      If   the    ill- 

^imate  bronze,  in  which  the  sculptor  has  shaped  his  image,  could  be 
^nged  for  the  living  form  which  led  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  to 
•^tory,  he  would  command  us,  in  the  name  of  the  hosts  of  patriots  and 
'*  itical  martyrs  who  have  gone  before,  to  strike  for  the  defense  of  the 
^ion  and  the  Constitution." 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  a  venerable  leader  of  tlie  Democratic  party,  said  :  — 
^^e  are  called  upon  to  art.  There  is  no  time  for  hesitation  or  indecision — 
'  time  for  haste  or  excitement.  It  is  a  time  when  the  people  should  rise  in 
^  majesty  of  their  might,  stretch  forth  their  strong  arm,  and  silence  the 
fgry  waves  of  tumult.  It  is  a  question  between  Union  and  Anarchy — 
^ween  law  and  disorder." 

Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  a  leading  Democrat  in  Congress,  who  after- 
^I'd  gave  his  life  for  his  country  at  Ball's  Bluif,  made  an  eloquent  speech, 
^oung  men  of  New  York,"  he  said — "  Young  men  of  the  United  States — 


tlKIOK  BQUABB,  HSW  YORK,  ON  TIIK  20x11  OF   APRIL,   1S61. 


*  An  acconnt  of  the  pr<Ki'0(lin$rs  of  this  meeting  contaIniii{;  the  names  of  the  ofncora^  and  abstracts  of  tiie 
''♦ral  spr^cht's,  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  ihf  liebellion  Record^  edited  by  Frank  Moore. 
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yoa  are  told  this  is  not  to  be  a  war  of  aggression.  In  one  sense,  that  is  true ; 
in  another,  not  We  have  committed  aggression  upon  no  man.  In  all 
the  broad  land,  in  their  rebel  nest,  in  their  traitor's  camp,  no  tmthful  man 
can  rise  and  say  that  he  has  ever  been  disturbed,  though  it  be  but  for  a  single 
moment,  in  life,  liberty,  estate,  character,  or  honor.  The  day  they  began 
this  unnatural^  false,  wicked,  rebellious  warfare,  their  lives  were  more 
secure,  their  property  more  secure  by  us — not  by  themselves,  but  by  us — 
guarded  far  more  securely  than  any  people  ever  have  had  their  lives  and 
property  secured,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world-  We  have  committed  no 
qppression,  have  broken  no  compact,  have  exercised  no  unholy  power ;  have 
been  loyal,  moderate,  constitutional,  and  just.  We  are  a  majority  of  the 
Union,  and  we  will  govern  our  own  Union,  within  our  own  Constitution,  in 
our  own  way.  We  are  all  Democrats.  We  are  all  Republicans.  We 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  within  the  rule  of  the  Constitn- 
tion ;  and  under  that  Constitution,  and  beneath  that  flag,  let  traitors  beware. 
...  I  propose  that  the  people  of  this  Union  dictate  to  these  rebels  the  terms 
of  peace.  It  may  take  thirty  millions ;  it  may  take  three  himdreil  millions. 
What  then?  We  have  it.  Loyally,  nobly,  grandly  do  the  merchants  of 
New  York  respond  to  tiie  appeal  of  the  Government.  It  may  cost  us  seven 
thousand  men ;  it  may  cost  us  seventy-five  thousand  men  in  battle ;  it  may 
cost  us  even  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  What  then  f  We  have 
them.  The  blood  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  this  Government  is  dear  to  me. 
My  sons,  my  kinsmen,  the  young  men  who  have  grown  up  beneath  my  eye 
and  beneath  my  care,  tliey  are  all  dear  to  me ;  but  if  the  country's  destiny, 
glory,  tradition,  greatness,  freedom,  government — written  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment— ^the  only  hope  of  a  free  people— demand  it,  let  them  all  go,  I  am 
not  here  now  to  speak  timorous  words  of  pence,  but  to  kindle  the  spirit  of 
manly,  determined  war.  ...  I  say  my  mission  here  to-day  is,  to  kindle  the 
heart  of  New  York  for  war.  The  Seventh  Regiment  is  gone.  Let  seventy  and 
seven  more  follow.  .  .  .  Civil  War,  for  the  best  of  reasons  upon  one  side, 
and  the  w  orst  upon  the  other,  is  always  dangerous  to  liberty — always  fearful, 
always  bloody;  but,  fellow-citizens,  there  are  yet  wor8e  things  than  fear, 
than  doubt  and  dread,  and  danger  and  blood.  Dishonor  is  worse.  Perpetual 
anarchy  is  worse.  States  forever  commingling  and  forever  severing  is  worsa 
Traitors  and  secessionists  are  worse.  To  have  star  after  star  blotted  out — 
to  have  stripe  after  stripe  obscured — to  have  glory  after  glory  dimmed — to 
have  our  women  weep  and  our  men  blush  for  shame  throughout  genera- 
tions yet  to  come ;  that  and  these  are  infinitely  worse  than  blood. 

"  The  President  himself,"  continued  the  eloquent  speaker,  "  a  hero  without 
knowing  it — and  I  speak  from  knowledge,  haviniij  known  him  from  boyhood 
— the  President  says,  '  There  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  already  long  enough 
endured.'  And  we  marcli  to  battle  and  to  victory,  because  we  do  not  choose 
to  endure  these  wrongs  any  longer.  They  are  wrongs  not  merely  against 
us ;  not  against  you,  Mr.  President ;  not  against  me,  but  against  our  sons  and 
against  our  grandsons  that  surround  us.  Tliey  are  wrongs  against  our 
ensign ;  they  are  wrongs  against  our  Union  ;  they  are  wrongs  against  our  Con- 
stitution ;  they  are  wrongs  against  human  hope  and  human  freedom.  .  .  . 
While  I  speak,  following  in  the  wake  of  men  so  eloquent,  so  conservative,  so 
eminent,  so  loyal,  so  well  known— even  while  I  speak,  the  object  of  your 
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^ting  is  accomplisheil.      Upon  the  wings  of  the  lightning  it  goes  out 
^h mc^aghont  the  world  that  New  York,  the  very  heart  of  a  great  city,  with 
lier*    crowded  thoroughfares,  her  merchants,  her  manufacturers,  her  artists — 
^tis^-^  New  York,  by  one  hundred  thousand  of  her  people,  declares  to  the 
ooiiftntry  and  to  the  world,  that  she  will  sustain  the  GoYemment  to  the  last 
dollar  in  her  treasury — ^to  the  last  drop  of  your  blood.     The  National  ban- 
leaning  from  ten  thousand  windows  in  your  city  to-day,  proclaim  your 
action  and  reverence  for  the  Union." 
[Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
tJn^   Democratic»Administration  of  President  Polk,  denounced  secession  as  a 
orime,  and  said : — "  Much  as  I  love  my  party,  I  love  my  country  infinitely 
xooT-e,  and  must  and  will  sustain  it,  at  all  hazards.     Indeed,  it  is  due  to  the 
^resit  occasion    here  frankly  to   declare  that,  notwithstanding  my  earnest 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my  disposition  most  closely  to 
soratinize  all  his  acts,  I  see,  thus  far,  nothing  to  condemn  in  his  efforts  to 
sa^v^e  the  Union.  .  .  .  And  now  let  me  say,  that  this  Union  must,  will,  and 
Blisill  be  perpetuated ;  that  not  a  star  shall  be  dimmed  or  a  stripe  erased  from 
onr  banner ;  that  the  integrity  of  the  Government  shall  be  preserved,  and 
'tlisit^  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  Gulf 
of*  Alexico,  never  shall  be  surrendered  a  single  acre  of  our  soil  or  a  drop  of 
its   ijraters.'* 

David  S.  Coddington,  an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
gave  a  scathing  review  of  the  efforts  of  disunionists  recorded  in  our  history, 
^ii^  said: — "Shall  I  tell  you  what  secession  means?  It  means  ambition  in 
^^^€  JSoiUhern  leaders  and  misapprehension  in  the  Southern  people.  Its  policy 
**  tcf  imperialize  Slavery^  and  to  degrade  and  destroy  the  only  free  republic 
*^  tAe  trorkl.  .  .  .  Nothing  so  disappoints  secession  as  the  provoking  fidelity 
^^  New  York  to  the  Constitution.  From  the  vaults  of  Wall  Street,  Jefferson 
Oa.  vis  expected  to  pay  his  army,  and  riot  in  all  the  streets  and  in  all  the 
^O'^v^ns  and  cities  of  the  North,  to  make  their  march  a  triumphant  one.  Fifty 
^"cmsand  men  to-day  tread  on  his  fallacy." 

Such  was  the  response  of  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  vene- 
^t>le  Democratic  party  to  the  slanderers  of  that  party,  such  as  Sanders  and 
"^      like  in  the  South,  and  its  trading  politicians  in  the  North.*     It  was  the 


Uepreaentatlvo  men  of  tbc  Democratic  party  in  different  loyal  States^  mn^lt*  ttpcechcA,  and  tooic  »nh- 
.       ^*aillytho  same  larround.    The  venerable  General  Caft»,  late  Secretary  of  .State,  made  a  stirring  speech  at 

*"^^>1t,  on  the  24th  of  April  **ne  who  is  not  for  his  country^  he  said,  "is  airainst  her.  There  is  no  neutml 
'*'^*^*^)n  to  be  occupied.     It  is  the  duty  of  all  2eal<iu»'ly  to  sup[»ort  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  bring  this- 

^X"»py  civil  war  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusitm,  by  the  restoration,  in  its  integrity,  of  that  great 


t-^-T  of  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  by  Washlnirton  and  his  com  patriot  s>." 

_     ^*l»e  veteran  General  Wool,  a  Democrat  of  the  Jefferson  and  Jackson  school,  and  then  commander  of  the 

^^»n  Department,  said,  in  resp<inse  to  the  creetings  of  the  citizens  of  Troy,  who,  at  the  close  <»f  an  immens(> 

'°*'*'^*»g,  on  the  16th  of  April,  went  to  his  house  in  a  IkmIv:— "  Will  you  jiennit  that  flag  to  be  desecrated  and 

v"**r^lcd  in  the  d&ftt  by  traitors?     Will  you  permit  our  noble  Government  to  be  destroyed  by  rebel.*,  in  order 

^^      t  hey  may  advance  their  schemes  of  political  ambition  and  extend  the  area  of  Slavery?    Xi»,  indeed,  it 

^™*^**t  be  done.    The  spirit  of  the  ase  forbids  it.    My  friends,  that  ling  must  be  lifted  up  fi-om  the  dust  into 

^*^  it  hoA  \teen  trampled,  ploced  in  its  proper  position,  and  again  set  floating  in  triumph  to  the  breeze.     I 

''^^^^^  you  my  heart,  my  han<L,  all  my  energies  to  the  cause.    The  Union  shall  Ik-  maintained.    I  am  prepared 

*«>  Vote  my  life  to  the  work,  and  to  lea<l  you  in  the  struggle!*' 

^^leb  Cushlng,  who  presided  at  the  Charleston  (^invention  (page  20)  and  at  the  Seceders'  ('onventlon  at 
"^^tinore  (p.igo  27),  in  ISCO,  made  an  eloquent  speech  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  day,  in 
^ttVcU  h«  said  that  he  cordially  participated  in  the  patriotic  manifestations  around  him.  He  would  yield  to  no 
">aa  in  IhitbAiloeM  to  the  Union,  or  in  zeal  for  the  raaintcDance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitutional  anthorities 
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unbiased  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  that  organization  then  and  tbrotigh- 
out  the  war,  who  were  truly  loyal  in  sentiment,  and  formed  a  strong  element 
of  the  powerful  Union  party  that  faithfully  sustained  the  Government^  in 
spite  of  the  machinations  of  demagogues.  That  meeting  relieved  the  citizens 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation  from  the  false  position  of  apparent 
selfish  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  Republic,  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
before  Europe  by  an  able  correspondent  of  the  London  Times^  who  had  been 
utterly  misled  l»y  a  few  men  among  whom  he  unfortunately  fell  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country.'  It  gave  assurance  of  that  heart-felt  patriotism  of  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  who  attested  their  devotion  to  the  country 
by  giving  about  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  the  army,  and  making  the 
sacrifice,  it  is  estimated,  in  actual  expenditures  of  money,  the  loss  of  the  labor 
of  their  able-bodied  men,  private  and  public  contributions,  taxes,  el  coeteray 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  four  yeara. 
That  meeting  dismayeil  and  exasperated  the  conspirators,*  for  they  saw  that 


of  the  Union;  and  to  that  ond  ho  stood  prepared,  if  occasion  thonid  call  for  it,  to  tontify  his  sense  of  pnblle 
duty  by  entering  the  field  again,  at  the  command  of  the  Commonwealth  <ir  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Cushln^  did 
offer  his  services  in  the  IWld  to  the  Oovernor  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were  not  necopto«i. 

At  a  public  reception  of  Senator  Dou;;las,  Mr.  Lincoln's  opponent  for  the  Pn>&idency,  at  Chicago,  Illinoft,  ««i 
the  Ist  of  May,  that  stnti'siiian,  in  a  patriotic  ^peeoh,  snid :— "There  are  only  two  sides  to  this  question.  Every 
man  must  bo  for  the  United  States  or  against  it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war;  on\j  pairiMM  ttr 
traitor*.  ...  I  express  it  as  my  conviction  before  God,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally 
round  the  flag  of  his  country." 

1  This  was  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.  D..  whom  we  hare  mentioned  in  note  2,  page  91.  He  bod  acquired 
much  reputation  by  his  graphic  pictures  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  He  M-as  instructed  tu  keep  the  readers  of  the 
Timt»  ailviscd  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war  that  then  seemed  inevitable. 
Pr.  Russell  arrive*]  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric  at  the  middle  of  March.  1S61,  while  the  ground  was  covered  with 
m:ow.  Tlic  center  of  the  society  into  which  he  was  invited  and  retnined  during  his  stay  in  that  city  was  an  cml- 
n«*nt  bantier,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  "an  American  by  theory,  an  Englishman  in  instincts  and  tastes— edneated  in 
Europe,  and  sprung  fh>ni  British  stock.  His  friends,"  he  naid,  "all  men  of  p<»sition  in  New  York  society,  had 
the  same  dilettanti  lone,  and  werv  as  little  anxious  for  the  future,  or  excited  by  the  present,  as  a  party  of  «ara;:«, 
chronicling  the  movements  of  a  'magnetic  storm.' "  Ho  mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  met  there,  among  whom  were  some  who  wero  distinsruishcd  throughout  the  war  as  the  most  persistent 
opposers  of  their  (lovernment  in  its  efforts  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin.  The  impresMon  their  conversation 
and  argumenU  made  «*n  the  mind  of  Dr.  Russell  wom,  he  said,  "  that,  acconiing  to  the  Constitution,  the  Gov- 
ernment couhl  not  ctiiploy  f«»rco  to  prevent  sece!^si<»n,  or  to  compel  States  which  had  seceded  by  the  will  of  the 
|)eoi>le  to  acknowlodire  tho  Federal  power.  In  fact,  acordlnir  to  them,  the  Federal  Government  wa*  a  mere 
machine  put  forward  htj  a  aocifty  of  mvereign  States,  as  a  common  instrument  for  certain  ministerial  .-Mrta, 
more  psiKicularly  those  which  alTocted  the  external  relations  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  .  There  was  not  .i  man 
who  m.iintained  the  Government  had  any  iM>wer  lo  cin-rce  the  people  of  a  State,  or  to  force  a  Slate  to  rcnmin  in 
tho  Union,  or  under  tho  action  of  the  Fedei-al  Governun'nt;  in  other  words,  the  symbol  of  power  at  Washing- 
ton is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  which  represents  an  established  government  in  other  countries.  Althouch 
they  admitted  the  Southern  leatiers  had  njedltaled  *  the  treason  against  the  Unltm'  years  ago,  ihey  could  not 
bring  thernsolves  to  allow  their  old  opponents,  tho  Republicans  now  In  power,  to  disi>ose  of  tho  armed  force  of- 
th©  Union  osralnst  their  brother  Democrats  of  the  Southern  Slates." 

The  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Rusaell  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  these  "men  of 
position  in  New  York,"  among  whom  he  a»sociate<I  while  there,  was,  that  "there  was  neither  army  nor  navy 
available,  and  tho  ministers  h.id  no  machinery  of  rewards,  and  means  of  intrigue,  or  modes  of  gaining  otlbe- 
rents  known  to  Eun)pi'an  Governments.  The  I >cm«H'nitJs"  he  said,  '•  behold,  w^th  silent  satisfaction,  the  troubles 
into  which  the  Republican  triumph  has  plunged  the  country,  and  arc  not  at  all  disposed  to  extricate  ihem.  The 
most  notable  way  of  impeding  their  efforts  is  to  knock  them  down  with  the  Constitution  every  time  they  rise 
to  tho  surface,  and  begin  to  swim  out.  New  York  society,  however,  is  easy  in  its  mind  just  now,  and  the 
upper  world  of  millionaire  merchants,  bankers,  contractors,  ami  groat  traders,  are  gla<l  tliat  the  vulgar  Repub- 
licans are  suffering  for  their  success."— ify  I>iury  Xorth  and  South :  by  William  Howard  Russell,  Chapters  III. 
and  IV.    Ilorper  &.  Brothers.  1S63. 

*  Alluding  to  tho  meeting,  the  liidimowl  DeMpatch  (April  25)  sai<l: — "  New  York  will  be  remembervd  with 
special  hatred  by  the  South,'  to  tho  end  of  time.  Boston  we  have  always  known  where  to  find:  but  this  New 
York,  which  has  never  turned  against  us  until  this  hour  of  trial,  and  is  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  for  oar 
destruction,  shall  be  a  marked  city  to  the  end  of  time."  That  special  hatred,  not  of  **the  South,**  but  of  the 
conspirato^^  was  evinced  in  attempts  to  lay  the  city  In  ashes,  and,  it  is  sai«l,  to  poison  the  Cmton  water  wlih 
which  tho  city  is  supplied  from  forty  miles  in  the  interior. 

This  exasperation  of  those  who  had  been  greatly  dooeived  was  very  natural.      The  disloyal  official  prupu- 
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they  had  bceii  deceive<1,  and  observed  that,  unlike  themselves,  their  political 
brelhren  in  the  Free-labor  States  loved  their  country  more  than  their  party 
— were  more  patriotic  than  selfish — and  wouM  boldly  confront  with  war,  if 
necessary,  every  enemy  of  the  Union  and  of  American  nationality.  It  also 
amazingly  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  rising  reb(?]lion. 

In  that  meeting  the  profound  intellect — the  science  of  the  Free-labor 
States — was  represented  by  Professor  O.  M.  Mitchel,  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  century,  who  also  gave  his  services  and  his  life  in  deft»nse  of 
the  Union.  No  speech  on  that  occasion  thrilled  the  vast  multitude  who 
lieard  his  voice  more  than  that  of  Professor  ^litchcl.  "I  have  been 
announced  to  you,"  he  said,  "as  a  citizen  of  Kentucky.  Once  I  was,  because 
I  was  born  there.  I  love  my  native  State  as  you  love  your  native  State.  I 
love  my  adopted  State  of  Ohio  as  you  love  your  adopted  State,  if  such  you 
have ;  but,  my  friends,  I  am  not  a  citizen  now  of  any  State.  I  owe  alle- 
giance to  no  State,  and  never  did,  and,  God  helping  me,  I  never  will.  I  oire 
aUegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Sffftes,'*'*  After  referring  to  his 
own  education  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  he  said: — "My 
father  and  my  mother  were  from  Old  Virginia,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters 
from  Old  Kentut^ky.  I  love  them  nil ;  I  love  them  dearly.  I  have  my 
brothers  and  friends  down  in  the  South  now,  united  to  me  by  the  fondest 
ties  of  love  and  affection.  I  would  take  them  in  my  arms  to-day  with  all 
the  love  that  God  has  put  into  this  heart ;  but,  if  I  found  th<>m  in  arms 
against  my  country,  I  would  be  compelled  to  smite  them  down.  You 
have  found  officers  of  the  Army  who  have  been  educated  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  who  have  drawn  their  support  from  the  Government  for  long 
years,  who,  when  called  upon  by  their  country  to  stand  for  the  Constitution 
and  for  the  right,  have  basely,  ignominiously,  and  traitorously  either  re- 
signed their  commissions  or  deserted  to  traitors,  and  rebels,  and  enemies. 
What  means  all  this?  How  can  it  be  possible  that  men  should  act  in 
this  way?  There  is  no  question  but  one.  If  we  ever  had  a  Government 
and  a  Constitution,  or  if  we  ever  lived  under  such,  have  we  ever  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  right?  I  say,  in  God's  name,  why  not  recognize  it 
now  ?  Why  not  to-day  ?  Why  not  forever  ?  Suppose  those  friends  of  onrs 
from  Old  Ireland — suppose  he  who  made  himself  one  of  us,  when  a  war 
sfaotdd  break  out  against  his  own  country,  shouhl  say,  '  I  cannot  fight  against 
my  own  countrymen,'  is  he  a  <-itizen  of  the  United  States?  They  are 
countrymen  no  longer  when  war  breaks  out.  The  rebels  and  the  traitors  in 
the  South  we  must  set  aside;  they  are  not  our  friends.  When  they  come 
to  their  senses,  we  will  receive  therfi  with  open  arms ;  but  till  that  time, 
while  they  are  trailing  our  glorious  baimcr  in  the  dust ;  when  they  scorn  it, 


slUoD  of  Mayor  Wood,  only  three  or  four  months  bcrorc ;  the  intim.ito  and  cxtcn^^ivo  cominoroial  relations  of 
New  Y€»rk  with  the  Slave-labor  States:  the  known  financial  comi>lidty  of  some  of  it>  citiz^-ns  In  the  African 
Slave-trade,  and  the  daily  utterances  of  some  of  its  politicians,  srave  assunince  thai  in  a  cri>i.s  •^uch  a!«  hud 
arrived.  It  would  ^' stand  by  the  South."  While  the  writer  was  at  the  St.  Charles  Hutci,  in  New  Drlraus.  on  ih«' 
day  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  n-ached  thutcity,  he  heard  acontlcman  d'oUmvi  Hiratn  KiilUr).  \vh<»  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  the  newspaper  press  of  New  York,  .*ay  to  a  irroup  of  bvi^tandets  :  "Oiir  city 
will  never  conntenance  the  Black  I'cpnblicans  in  maklns:  w.ir.  I  lnIonir  to  a  s^crret  sorii-ty  [Knishti*  of  iho 
Oidden  Circle?]  in  that  city,  fifty  thousand  stronsr.  who  will  sooner  fijrht  for  the  South  than  for  the  Ahuiiliou 
North.**    This  was  less  than  a  M-cek  before  the  great  meeting  at  Cnlon  Squarc>. 
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condemn  it,  cnrse  it,  and  trample  it  under  foot,  then  I  must  smite.  Tn  God's 
name  I  will  smite,  and,  as  long  as  I  have  strength,  I  will  do  it.  Oh !  listen 
to  me !  listen  to  me !  I  know  these  men  ;  I  know  their  courage ;  I  have  been 
among  them ;  I  have  been  with  them  ;  I  have  been  reared  with  them ;  they 
have  courage ;  and  do  not  you  pretend  to  think  they  have  not.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  it  is  no  child's  play  you  are  entering  upon.  They  will  fight ;  and 
with  a  determination  and  a  power  which  is  irresistible.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  it.  Let  every  man  put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  say:  'There  is  the  altar  of 
my  country  ;  there  I  will  sacrifice  my  life.'  I,  for  one,  will  lay  my  life  down. 
It  is  not  mine  any  longer.  Lead  me  to  the  conflict.  Place  me  where  I  can 
do  my  duty.  There  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  care  not  where  it  may  lead  me.  I 
am  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks.  Having  been  educated 
in  the  Academy ;  having  been  in  the  Army  seven  years ;  having  served  as 
commander  of  a  voluntary  company  for  ten  years,  and  having  served  as  an 
adjutant-general,  I  feel  I  am  ready  for  something.  I  only  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  net,  and,  in  God's  name,  give  me  something  to  do !" 

While  the  speakers  at  the  great  meeting  illustrated  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  the  resolutions  there  adopted  indicated  the 
calm  judgment  and  unalterable  determination  that  would  govern  them  in  the 
trial  before  them.  In  those  resolutions,  they  averred  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  given  origin  to  our  Government,  the  most  equal  and 
beneficent  hitherto  known  among  men ;  that  under  its  protection  the  wide 
expansion  of  our  territory,  the  vast  development  of  our  wealth,  our  population, 
and  our  power,  had  built  up  a  nation  able  to  maintain  and  defend  before  the 
world  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  upon  which  it  was  founded  ;  that  by 
every  sentiment  of  interest,  of  honor,  of  affection,  and  of  duty,  they  were 
engaged  to  preserve  unbroken  ibr  their  generation,  and  to  transmit  to  their 
posterity,  the  great  heritage  they  had  received  from  heroic  ancestors ;  that 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  sacred  trust  they  would  devote  whatever  they 
possesse*!  and  whatever  they  could  do ;  and  in  support  of  that  Government 
under  w^hich  they  were  hap])y  and  proud  to  live,  they  were  prepared  to  nhed 
their  blood  and  lay  down  their  lives.  In  view  of  future  reconciliation,  they 
added : — "  That  when  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  have 
been  re-established,  and  peaceful  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  pre- 
vail, we  shall  be  ready  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  all  loyal  citizens  through- 
out the  Union,  in  Congress  or  in  convention,  for  the  consideration  of  all 
supposed  grievances,  the  redress  of  all  wrongs,  and  the  protection  of  every 
right,  yielding  ourselves,  and  expecting  all  others  to  yield,  to  the  will  of  the 
whole  people,  as  constitutionally  and  lawfully  expressed." 

For  many  months  after  this  great  meeting,  and  others  of  its  kind  in  the 
cities  an<l  villages  of  the  land,  the  Government  had  few  obstac^les  thrown  in 
its  way  by  political  opponents ;  and  the  sword  and  the  purse  were  placed  at 
its  disposal  by  the  people,  with  a  faith  touching  and  sublime. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

SIEGE  OF  FOUT  PICKENS.— DKCLARATION  OF  WAR.— THE  VIRGINIA  CONSPIRATORS  AND 
THE  PROPOSED  CAPTURE  OF  WASHINGTON  CITY. 


E  have  observed  that  on  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the 
conspirators  were  very  anxious  to  seize  Fort  Pickens 
before  it  should  be  re-enforced.  We  left  Lieut enjint 
Slemmer  and  a  small  garrison  tliere,  besieged  by 
insurgents,  who  were  continually  increasing  in  number.'  We  have  also 
observed  that  the  Governor  of  Florida  had  made  secret  preparations  to 
seize  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  before  the  politicians  of  his  State  had 
passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

Fort  Jefferson*  is  at  the  Garden  Key,  one  of  the  Tortugas  Islands,  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  and  Fort  Taylor  is  at  Key 
West,  not  far  distant  from  the  other.  The  avails  of  Fort  Jefferson  were 
finished,  as  to  hight,  and  the  lower  tier  of  ports  was  completed,  in  the 


tt3t*- 
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autumn  of  1860;  but  the  upper  embrasures  were  entirely  open;  temporary 
sally-ports,  for  the  convenience  of  Laborers,  remained  unRtopj)ed,  and  the 
works  were  exposed  to  easy  capture  at  any  time.  Fort  Taylor  was  nearer 
completion.  Its  casemate-battery  was  mounted,  and  Captain  (afterward 
Brigadier-General)  J.  M.  Brannan,  with  a  coTnj)any  of  the  First  Artillery, 
occupied  barracks  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

The  seizure  of  these  forts  by  the  secessionists  was  delayed  chiefly 
because  the  laborers  employed  on  them  were  mostly  slaves  belonging  to 

>  See  page  172. 

'  This  fort  covers  nn  area  of  about  thirteen  neres,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Garden  Key.  It  Is  ealculate<l 
ftnr  an  armament  of  four  hundnMl  and  fifty  puns  when  complete,  and  a  garrison  of  one  thoUMind  men.  It  eoni- 
manda  the  inner  harbor  of  Key  Wist. 
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the  friends  of  the  conspirators,  and  their  owners  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
revenue  derived  from  tlieir  labor  any  sooner  than  would  be  absolutely 
necessary.  It  was  believed  that  the  forts  might  be  seized  by  the  Floridians 
at  any  time.  There  was  an  armed  band  of  secessionists  at  Key  West, 
headed  by  the  clerk  of  Fort  Taylor,  whose  second  in  command  was  the 
editor  of  a  violent  secessionist  newspaper  there.  Military  officers  connected 
with  the  forts  were  known  to  be  secessionists,  and  these  afterward  aban- 
doned their  flai^  and  joined  its  enemies;  and  some  of  the  most  rcspectnble 
of  the  residents,  holdinj^  office  under  the  Government,  had  declared  their 
intention  to  oppose  Captain  Brannan  to  the  utmost,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  and  occupy  Fort  Taylor.  The  disaffected  were  to  nu- 
merous that  Brannan  was  comy)elled  to  act  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  im])ossible  for  him  to  be  of  any  practical  service  to 
his  country,  so  completely  was  he  in  the  power  of  the  secessionists,  civil  and 
military. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  steamer  3fohaick,  Captain  T.  A.  Craven, 

was  cruising  for  slave-ships  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  coast 

of  Cuba ;  and  at  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,"  Cap- 

*  ^**isw^ "^  ^  ^^^^  (afterward  Quartermaster-General)  M.  C.  Meigs  arrived,  to 

take  charge  of  the  works  at  the  Tortugas.    He  went  by  land,  and 

was  satisfied  from  what  he  heard  on  the  way  that  an  attempt  would  be 

made  by  the  secessionists  to  seize  the  forts  at  the  Keys,  for  their  possession 

would  be  an  iumiense  advantage  to  the  conspirators  in  the  event  of  war. 

It  was  determined 
to  defeat  their  de- 
signs, and  to  this 
end  Captain  Meigs 
worked  assiduously, 
with  his  accustomed 
energy  and  pru- 
dence, in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain 
Brannan  and  the 
officers  of  the  Navy 
at  that  utation, 
whom  he  supj>osed 
he  could  trust. 

Within  a  week 
after  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Meigs,  a 
crisis  seemed  to  be 

rOBT  TAYLOR   IX    I8C1.»  . 

approaching,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  throw  Captain  Brannan's  company  into  Fort 
Taylor,   and   strengthen    both   fortresses   against    all    enemies       A    little 


'  This  fort  Is  roar  Key  West,  ami.  with  Fort  Joffirson.  c«»niman«la  the  northern  entranco  to  the  Onlf  of 
Mexico.  It  i»  of  preat  Blrength.  It  is  <akuhitt<l  for  an  animment  of  one  hundn-d  luul  ftevcnty-el^Lt  frona. 
orr:mir«<l  in  three  tiers.  This  picture  is  from  :\  pketeli  nia«le  1  y  one  of  the  irarrison,  ami  published  in  Harper'* 
Weel'hj  in  1861. 
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stratagem   was   necessary;    so    the   Mohawk^   which    had  been   lingering 

near  Key  West,  weiglied  anclior  and  departed,  professedly  on  a  cruise  in 

search  of  slave-ships.     This  was  to  lull  into  slumber  the  vigilance  of  the 

secessionists,  who  were  uneasy  and  wide  awake  when  the  3L>- 

Amek  was  there.     She  went  to  Havana  on  the  10th,*  where  her  *  ^7sco!^*"^' 

officers  boarded  two  of  the  steamers  of  lines  connecting  Key 

West  with  both  Xew  Orleans  and  Charleston,  and  requested  to  be  reported 

as  **  after  slavers."     Aa  soon  as  they  were  gone  she  weighed  anchor,  and  on 

Sunday   morning,   the    18th,   returned   to   Key   West.      The    Wyandottey 

Captain  Stanley,  was  there,  and  had  taken  position  so  that  her  battery 

would  command  the  britlge  that  connected  Fort  Taylor  with  the  island. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Key  West  were  in  the  churches,  Captain 
Brannan  quietly  marched  his  company  by  a  back  path,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  lie  had  sent  munitions  and  stores  by 
water.  The  two  forts  were  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  they 
and  the  port  of  Key  West  were  irretrievably  lost  to  the  insurgents. 

The  Administration  did  not  like  these  performances  of  loyal  com- 
manders, because  they  were  "irritating"  to  the  secessionists;  and  Qaptain 
Craven  received  peremi)tory  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  to  go  on  a 
cruise.  He  lingered  around  the  Keys,  believing  that  his  services  would  be 
needed  near  those  important  forts  that  guanled  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was  not  mistaken.  The  presence  of  his  vessel 
admonished  the  secessionists  to  be  cautious.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  the  insurgents  at  Pensacola  demanded,  a  second 
time,  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pickens,'  the  steamer  Galreaton^  from  New 
Orleans,  bearing  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  forts  near 
Key  West,  appeared  in  sight.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  trans- 
port Joseph  Whitnei/  was  there ;  and  a  company  of  artillery,  under  Major 
Arnold,  was  disembarking  from  her  at  P^ort  Jefferson,  then  in  command  of 
Captain  Meigs.  This  apparition  caused  the  GdlveMon  to  put  about  and 
disappear.  Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson  were  now  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  ten  thousand  men.  Various  plans  of  the  secessionists  to 
capture  these  forts  were  partially  executed,  but  no  serious  attack  was  ever 
attempted  afterward.' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  siege  of  Fort  Pickens. 

From  the  18th  of  January,  on  which  day  Colonel  Chase,  the  commander 
of  the  insurgents  near  Pensacola,  demanded  the  surrender  of  P^ort  Pickens, 
and  was  refused,'  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  his  little  garrison,  like  Ander- 
son and  his  men  in  I'ort  Sumter,  worked  faithfully,  in  the  midst  of  hourly 
perils,  to  strengthen  the  fort.  Like  the  dwellers  in  P^ort  Sumter,  they  were 
compelled  to  be  non-resistant  while  seeing  formidfible  preparations  for  their 
destruction.  The  country,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety, 
and  loyal  men  at  the  seat  of  Government,  like  Judge  Holt,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  General  Scott,  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  re-enforcing  and 
supplying  that  fort.     Tlic  President  was  averse  to  any  "initiatory"  move- 


•  Stt?  stati'incnt  of  Surjreon  DolaA'an  Bloo<ltfoo«l,  in  t]jo  r,}}np<inion  to  t'te  liehelHon  nefonf,  I)ociniifrit  4. 
Mr.  nioofijriHMi  was  In  sorviro  <>-i  l!io  Mohatrk  \\i  lliat  tlino. 

*  Sc«'  pnsro  ITl 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  but  when,  at  the  middle  of  January,  it 
was  announced  that  the  insurgents  had  actually  seized  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Warrington,  and  Forts  Barrancas  and  M'F^e,  and  were  menacing  Fort 
Pickens,  he  consented  to  have  re-enforcements  sent.  These,  consisting  of 
only  a  oingle  company  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Vogdes,  ninety  in  number, 
were  taken  from  Fortress  Monroe,  whose  garrison  was  already  too  weak 
to  be  safe  against  an  attack  by  Virginians,  while  at  the  same  time  General 


rOKT  M  REK  AND   "  COKFEDEBATB "  BATTKBT  0PP06ITR  FOET  PICKKHS. 

Scott  held  three  hundred  troops  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  at  Fort  Hamp- 
ton, in  New  York  harbor,  where  they  were  not  needed.' 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  National  war-steamer  liroo7d*/n  left  Fortress 
Monroe  for  Fort  Pickens,  with  Captain  Vogdes  and  ten  artillerymen,  and 
provisions  and  military  stores.  It  was  also  determined  to  employ  three  or 
four  small  steamers,  then  in  the  Co:ist-Survey  service,  for  t!ie  same  purpose, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  II.  Ward  of  the  Navy,*  who  was  an  early 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  These  movements  were  suspended  in 
consequence  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  sent  from  Pensacola  on  the 
''^\m!'^  'JSth,*  by  Senator  Mallory,  to  Senators  Slidell,  Hunter,  and  Bigler, 
in  which  was  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  an  assu- 
rance that  no  attack  wouM  be  made  on  Fort  Pickens  if  the  then  present 
atatus  should  be  preseive*!."* 

This  proposal  was  carefully  considered,  both  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of 
the  fort,  and  the  effect  which  a  collision  might  have  upon  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion about  to  assemble  in  Washington.^  The  result  was  that  a  joint  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  was 
sent,  the  next  d.iy,  to  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  the  naval  commanders  off 
Pensacola,  in  which  instructions  were  given  for  the  Brookbfn  not  to  land 
any  troops  at  Fort  Pickens  unless  it  should  be  attacked,  but  to  give  the 
garrison  any  needed  stores.  The  commanders  of  the  Brooklyn  antl  other 
vessels  were  charged  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  act  promptly  in  the  event  of  an 
attack.  It  was  stipulated,  i:i  the  sort  of  armistice  then  agreed  upon,  that 
the  commander  of  each  arm  of  the  service  should  have  the  right  of  free 
intercourse  with  the  Government  while  the  arrangement  should  last.  This 
proposition  j)rovetl  to  be  only  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Mtillory  and  his  associates 
to  gain  time  for  the  collection  of  a  larger  force  near  Fort  Pickens,  while  that 

»  Statement  of  Lioutcnant-Opncrrvl  Scott,  (Intra  nt  "  Washin^jton  City,  Mart-h  80,  1801,"  ami  published  In 
the  Xatwnal  Jiittlligencfr.  Octolnr  21.  ISO'i. 
^  Stitemont  of  Gcnrrar  Scott,  al»<»vo  citc<l. 

*  IJi-ply  of  Ex-Prcsident  Buchanan  to  General  Scof.'s  Matoinent,  <latcd  "Wheatlnnil.  October  28.  18*2." 

*  See  pago  23.'S. 
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"^ork  should  remain  oomparatively  empty  and  absolutely  weak,  and  so  be 
mado  an  easy  prey  through  treachery  or  assault.  Thus  for  more  than  two 
months  re-enforcements  were  kept  out  of  Fort  Pickens  while  the  rebellion 
was  gaining  head,  although  the  armistice  really  ended  with  the  closing  of  the 
Peace  Convention,  and  its  failure  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

When  the  new  Administration  came  into  power,  on  the  4th  of  March,  a 
new  line  of  policy  was  adopted,  more  consistent  with  the  National  dignity, 
but  not  less  cautious.  Informed  that  the  insurgents  were  greatly  augmented 
in  numbers  near  Pensacola,  and  were  mounting  guns  in  Fort  McReo,  and 
constructing  new  batteries  near,  all  to  bear  heavily  on  Fort  Pickens,  Gen- 
eral Scott  again  advised  the  Government  to  send  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
lo  the  garrison  of  that  post  The  Government  acted  upon  his 
advice,  and  by  its  directions  on  the  same  day  •  the  General-in-  *  ^J^^  ^^ 
Chief  dispatched  a  note  to  Captain  Vogdes  of  the  Brooklyn^ 
saying : — '*  At  the  first  favorable  moment  you  will  land  with  your  company, 
re-enforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  hold  the  same  till  further  orders."  It  was 
unsafe  to  send  such  orders  by  mail  or  telegraph,  for  the  insurgents  controlled 
both  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  this  was  sent  from  New  York,  in  duplicate, 
by  two  naval  vessels.  From  that  time  unusual  activity  was  observed 
in  the  Naify  Yard  at  Brooklyn ;  also  on  Governor's  Island  and  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York.  There  was  activity, 
too,  in  the  arsenals  of  the  North,  for,  while  the  Government  wished  for 
peace,  it  could  scarcely  indulge  a  hope  that  the  wish  would  be  gratified. 

With  the  order  for  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  issued  a  similar  order  in  relation  to  Fort  Pickens.  Supplies 
and  munitions  for  this  purpose  had  heen  prepared  in  am])le  quantity,  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  least  attention,  and  between  the  6th  and  0th  of  April 
the  chartered  steamers  Atlantic  and  IHhiol»  and  the  steam  frigate  Powhatan 
departed  from  New  York  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  troops  and  supplies.' 
In  the  mean  time  the  Government  had  dispatched  Lieutenant  John  L. 
Worden  of  the  Navy  (the  gallant  commander  of  the  first  Monitor^  which 
encountered  the  Merrimack  in  Hampton  Roads),  with  an  order  to  Captain 
Adams,  of  the  Sahlne^  then  in  command  of  the  little  squadron  off  Fort 
Pickens,*  to  throw  re-enforcements  into  that  work  at  once.  The  previous 
order  of  General  Scott  to  Captain  Vogdes  had  not  been  executed,  for  Cap- 
tain Adams  believed  that  the  armistice  was  yet  in  force.  Colonel  Braxton 
Bragg,  the  artillery  officer  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  Mexico,  to  whom, 
it  is  said.  General  Taylor  coolly  gave  the  order,  in  the  midst  of  the  flight — 
**a  little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg" — was  now  in  command  of  all  the 
insurgent  forces  at  and  near  Pensacola,  with  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
general  ;  and  Captain  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States  Navy 
(who  behaved  so  well  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  a  few  years  before,  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  American  citizens,  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian,  Martin 
Kostza),  had  charge  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Warrington.  On  the  day  of 
Lieutenant  Worden's  arrival  there.  Captain  Adams  had  dined  with  these 
faithless  men,  and  had  returned  to  his  ship. 

>  See  pimre  80S.  • 

'This  squndron  conslstwl  of  tho  frlpati*  Sibine,  steam  sloop-of-war  fi/'(x>X:/y'<,  ::iinb«ata  Wi/andotte  aDtl 
Cr»9ader^  sturc-ship  Supply,  and  the  St.  Louin. 
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Lieutenant  Worden  had  acted  with  great  energy  and  discretion.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April  he  received  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  dispatches  with  all  possible  speed  to  Captain 
Adams.  lie  left  Washington  City  early  the  next  morning,  arrived  at 
Montgomery  late  at  night  on  the  9th,  and  departed  early  the  following 


THR  8ADINK.* 

morning  for  Pensacola,  by  way  of  Atlanta,  in  Georgia.  He  observed  great 
excitement  j)revailing.  Trooi)S  and  munitions  of  war  were  being  pushed 
forward  toward  I^ensacola,  and  he  thought  it  likely  that  he  might  be 
arrested ;  so,  after  reading  liis  dispatches  carefully,  he  tore  them  up.  At 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  while  seeking  for  a  boat  to  convey  him 
to  the  squadron,  a  "Confederate"  officer  interrogated  him,  and  on  ascer- 
taining his  rank  and  destination,  directed  him  to  report  to  General  Bragg. 
An  officer  was  sent  with  him  to  the  General's  head-c^uarters  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Warrington  (whither  they  had  been  conveyed  in  a  small 
steamer),  wliere  he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  told  Bragg 
that  he  had  come  from  Washington,  under  orders  from  the  Navy  Dej>art- 
ment  to  communicate  with  the  commander  of  the  squadron  off  that  harbor. 
Bragg  immediately  wrote  a  '*  pass,''  and  as  he  handed  it  to  Worden,  he 
remarked,  "I  suppose  you  have  dispatches  for  Captain  Adams?"  Worden 
replied,  '•  I  have  no  written  ones,  but  1  have  a  verbal  communication  to 
make  to  him  from  tht^  Xavy  Department."  The  Lieutenant  then  left  Bragg 
and  made  his  way  to  the  Wi/findoW\  the  flag-<)f-t nice  vessel  lying  inside  the 
lower  harbor.     The  wind  was  high,  and  the   Wijandotte  did  not  go  outside 

until  the   next   morning.      At   noon*    Worden's   message   was 
*  Is"  ^^     delivered  to  Captain  Adams,  and  Fort  Pickens  was  re-enforced 

that  night.'- 
Lieutenant  Worden's  arrival  was  timely.     Tt  frustrated  a  well-matured 

>  Tho  SiibiiK  was  nn  old  but  st.inrh  t»:iilin^  vi  S!k>l,  and  had   bt>on  Commodore  Shubsick's  flog-ahip  in  Um 
Panuruay  expi'dition.  a  fi'w  year*  N'fon*. 

'  Sutt.moDt  of  LK-utcnant  Wontcn  to  tho  author. 
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plan  of  General  Bracrg's  for  seizing  the  fort,  which  was  to  liave  hvo:\ 
executed  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  hut  which,  on  account  of  the  rough 
weather,  was  deferred  until  the  following  night,  and  was  not  unknown  to 
Lieutenant  Sleininer.  That  officer  had  been  kept  acquainted  with  aflairs  in 
the  insurgent  camp  at  Warrington  by  IJichard  Wilcox,  a  loyal  watchman 
at  the  Navy  Yanl,  who  addressed  him  over  the  signature  of  **  A  Friend  to 
the  Union.'*  During  the  siege,  Slennner  had  been  allc»wed  to  send  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  yard  every  day.  The  bearer  was  caretully  conducted  fiom  his 
boat  to  the  yard  and  back.  Wilcox  was  generally  on  hand  to  pci-form  that 
duty,  and  used  these  opportunities  to  communicate  with  Slcmmcr.  On  (he 
10th  of  April  he  discijvered  that  one  <>f  Slemmcr's  sergeants  was  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  two  secessionists  on  shore  (Sweet man  and 
Williams),  who  were  employed  by  (leneral  Bragg.  The  sergeant  had 
arranged  to  assist  in  betraying  the  fort  into  tlie  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
for  which  service  he  was  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  commission 
in  the  "Confederate"  Army.     He  had  seduced  a  few  companions  into  a 


rLA(i-STAI*K    IJARTIO.V,   FnP.T   I'lCKENS. 


promised  participation  in  his  scheme.  The  act  was  to  be  performed,  as  v*  e 
have  observed,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  when  a  thousand  insur- 
gents were  to  engage  in  the  matter.  They  were  to  cross  over  in  a  steani- 
l)oat  (the  same  that  conveyed  Lieut(?nant  Wonlen  from  Pensacola  to  War- 
rington) and  escalade  the  fort  at  an  hour  when  the  sergeant  and  his 
ex)nfederates  would  be  on  guard.  Wilcox  informed  Slemmer  of  the  Dut, 
and  his  testimony  was  confinned  by  a  Pensacola  newspaper'  that  found  its 
way  into  the  fort.  In  that  paper  was  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at 
Warrington,  in  which  the  intended  attack  on  Fort  Pickens  was  mentioned. 


*  Pentutcofa  OhHerrtr.  Its  Ci»irispon«i«'nt  "  Ni-tn«».'*  n:imo<l  MaUicwi*.  was  not  a  traitor.  I>nt  a  l.lund.nr. 
I  WMorrestcii  and  sotit  to  Montsornory.  \\\*  indhcrotion  w.is  of  sorvicr  to  the  Nation:il  <-aus<>.  ntui  fur  tliU 
)  cmitplratore  were  (li»[)08i'd  to  ])unibli  him. 
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Slemmer  prepared  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  insurgents,  but  friends 
instead  of  enemies  visited  him  the  following  night.* 

The  re-enforcement  of  Fort  Pickens  was  performed  as  follows  : — ^Elarly  in 
the  evening  the  marines  of  the  Sabine  and  St,  Louia^  under  Lieutenant  Cash, 
were  sent  on  board  the  Brooklyn^  Captain  Walker,  when  she  w^eighed  anchor 
and  ran  in  as  near  to  Fort  Pickens  as  possible.  Launches  were  lowered, 
and  marines,  with  Captain  Vogdes's  artillerymen,  immediately  embarked* 
The  landing  was  effected  not  far  from  the  flag-staff  bastion,  at  about  mid- 
night, under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Albert  N.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts. 
They  had  passed  into  the  harbor,  and  under  the  guns  of  Forts  McRee  and 
Barrancas,  unobserved.  The  whole  exi)edition  was  in  charge  of  Commander 
Charles  IL  Poor,  assisted  by  Lieuten- 
ants Smith,  of  the  liroolh/n^  Low  and 
Newman,  of  the  Sabine ^  and  Belknap, 
of  the  St,  Louis,  The  insurgents,  in 
endeavoring  to  coiieoal  tlioir  <*wn 
movements,  had  assi>itoil  in  obM^nnng 
those  of  the  squadron,  by  extinguish- 
ing the  lamp  of  the  light-house.  In 
the  thick  darkness^  the  eaEpcdition 
struck  the  designated  landing*|>lace 
with  great  accuracy/  When  the  im- 
portant work  was  accomplished,  heavy 
guns  were  fired  on  the  v tassels,  the  fort 
was  lighted  up,  and  the  iiiE^urgcntfi, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  muking  an 
attack  on  Fort  PickcnSj  observing  the 
ominous  appear- 
ance of  affairs  there 
prudently  remain- 
ed on  shore. ^ 

Lieutenant  Wor- 
den,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  returned 
to  Pensacola,  and 
departed  for  home. 
He  left  tlie  Sabine 
about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon," 
landed 
at  Pen- 
sacola, and  at  nine  in  the  evening  left  there  in  a  railway  car  for  Montgomery, 
hoping  to  report  at  Washington  on  Monday  night.  lie  was  disappointed. 
Bragg  had  committed  a  great  blunder,  and  knew  it  early  on  the  morning 


-April  12, 1S61. 


tfAP  OK   I'E.NHACOLA    BAY  AND   VUINITY. 


»  The  loyal  Wilcox  tried  to  escape  to  the  North.  lie  reached  Norfolk,  where  he  was  pressed  Into  the  "Con- 
federate service,"  in  which  he  remained,  at  that  place,  until  it  waa  taken  posj^esslon  of  In  May,  1S©2. 

'  Heport  of  Commander  \l.  A.  Adams  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  April  14,  1861. 

•  Statement  of  Mr.  Wilcox.  A  correspondent  of  the  CharleMton  Mercury,  writina:  on  tbo  18th,  said  that 
the  firing  alarmed  the  Insurgents.    An  attack  on  Fort  McRee  was  expected.    The  troops  wcro  called  oat«  and 
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of  the  13th,  when  a  spy  informed  him  of  the  re-cnforoement  of  Fort  Pickens. 
That  movement  exasperated  him,  and  he  wus  deeply  mortitied  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  utter  stupidity  in  allowing  Lieutenant  Worden  to  visit  the  squadron. 
To  shield  himself  from  the  charge  of  such  stupi<lity  by  his  associates  and 
Buperiors,  he  laid  aside  all  lionor  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  accused  the  lieu- 
tenant with  having  practiced  falsehood  and  deception  in  gaining  permission  to 
visit  the  Sabine.  He  telegraphed  this  charge  to  the  conspirators  at  Mont- 
gomery, with  a  recommendation  for  his  arrest.  Five  officers  were  detailed  for 
the  service,  one  of  whom  had  served  with  Worden  in  the  Navy.  They  arrested 
him  a  short  distance  bolow  Montgomery,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  that  city, 
placed  him  in  the  custody  of  Cooper,  the  ''  Adjutant-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy." Cooper  took  from  him  unimportant  dispatches  for  his  Govern- 
ment, and  on  Monday,  the  15th,  Worden  was  cast  into  the  common  jail. 
Bragg^s  false  charge  made  him  an  object  of  scorn  to  Davis  and  his  fellow- 
conspiratoi's,  and  the  citizens  generally;  and  there,  in  that  common  jail,  this 
gallant  officer,  whose  conduct  had  been  governed  by  the  nicest  sense  of 
honor,  suffered  indignity  until  the  llth  of  November  following,  when  he 
was  paroled  and  ordered  to  report  at  Richmond,  where  Davis  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  then  holding  court.  Cooper  sent  him  to  NoHolk,  whence  he  was 
forwarded  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  GoldsboroU'jh,  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,"  when  Lieutenant  Sharpe,  of  the  insurgent  navy,  was  "  ^"YiSf*'  *^ 
exchanged  for  him.'  Worden  was  the  first  prisoner  of  war  held 
by  the  insurgents.* 

A  few  days  after  the  re-enforcement  of  Fort  Pickens,  the  Atlantic  and 
Illinois  arrived  with  several  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Harvey  Brown,  with  an  ample  quantity  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 
These  were  taken  into  Fort  Pickens,  an<l  within  ten  days  afler  the  arrival 
of  Worden,  there  were  about  nine  hundred  troops  in  that  fort.  Colonel 
Brown  assumed  the  command,  and  Lieutenant  Slenuner  and  his  little  band  of 
brave  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  want  of  sleep,  and  insufficient  food, 
were  sent  to  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  to  rest. 
They  shared  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  i)eopIe  with  those  equally  gallant 
defenders  of  Fort  Sumter.  Lieutenant  Slemmer  was  commissioned  major  of 
the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry ;  and  because  of  brave  conduct  subse- 


manj'  of  them  lay  on  tbclr  arms  all  nisrht  On  tlio  <by  after  tho  re-cnforcoini^nt,  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  son  of  ex- 
Prefldent  Tylrr.  who  was  employe*!  umler  Walki-r,  the  wj-ralU-il  •*  Socn'txiry  of  War,"  ti-lesrraj>luMl  the  fact  to 
the  Hidkfnond  Enquirer,  myUxsi—'^Jli'-vnfoTCvmvnia  were  thn>wn  Into  Kort  Plcki'nA  by  th;»  tlovi-rnmcnt  at 
WashiDStonf  in  violation  of  the  ouiventlon  »*xlstlnsr  Wtween  that  IJovemmi-nt  ftn<l  this  ConftMloracy."  Thh 
f*lfe  char^  «f  bad  Ibith  on  the  luirt  of  the  National  (iuvernnit  nt  wa«  intended  tu  aircet  tlu>  Virginia  Conven- 
ttun,  then  sitting  in  Richmond.  Tyler  teleznxphiMl  "t>y  authority  <if  the  Hon.  U  P.  W.'ilker,'*  who  did  not 
consider  hift  order  to  Bragg,  Mime  time  l>efore,  to  attiek  Fort  Piekens  at  the  earliest  praetiraMe  moment,  a%  a 
**  Tl«»lstlon of  the  convention"  whith  he  pretended  hail  e.\i»tenee.  Wliat  was  called  "bad  faith"  on  tlie  part 
of  the  National  G<ivernment^  appears  to  have  lH.>en  eonsiilen'd  higiily  himondile  for  the  eonbpiratom  to  prac- 
tice. Such  evidences  of  moral  obHqiiity,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the  rvindlion,  were  contlnnally  observed 
thrr>nglioat  the  war  that  ensiieil 

>  StatenH>nt  of  Lieutenant  Wonlen  to  tlie  author. 

•  Lleatenant  Wonlen*8  family  and  friends  were  in  much  distress  concerning  his  Imprisonment,  for  at  times 
bU  life  seemed  to  be  in  great  Jeojuiniy  nmon^  lawless  men,  nnd  was  pn>ser>'e<l,  doubtless,  by  the  PnAOHt-Mar- 
shal  of  Montgomery,  In  whom  Wonlen  found  a  frientl.  Applieatlons  to  the  *•  Confedenite  iJuverniiient"  verc 
for  a  long  time  treatwl  with  silent  contempt  Mutual  acquaintances  wrote  to  Mrs.  Davis,  rei|uestin:r  h»T  to  use 
her  Influence  In  proc-ring  his  jiarole,  fi»r  all  other  prlson<TS  were  allowed  that  privilege  then.  Her  i:nlf<irm 
nply  was:  **I  shall  do  nothing;  he  is  Just  where  he  ou:rht  t<»  be/'  The  prisoner,  in  the  mean  time.  ma<l«  no 
complaint,  asked  for  no  pnnde,  and  only  once  eummnnlcated  \>ith  the  chief  conspirators.  lie  then  simply  a^ked 
for  the  reasons  why  he  was  In  prison. 
Vol.  I.— 21 
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qnently  in  Tennessee,  he  was  niised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  T 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  included  in  their  resolution  to  hoi 
the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter  with  a  series  of  bronze  medals,*  those 
Fort  Pickens,  and  these  were  presented  to  Sleramer,  his  officers  and  men, 
the  same  time.  The  medals  were  executed  by  the  same  sculptor  (Chai 
Mfdler),  and  of  the  s«ame  sizes.  The  engraving  represents  the  one  prosem 
to  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  original.* 


THE   riCKKNS  MEDAL. 


By  the  1st  of  May  there  was  a  formidable  force  of  insurgents  mena.*-'**!^ 
Fort  Pickens,  who  were  lying  <m  the  arc  of  a  circle,  from  the  water-bat  f^^n- 
beyond  Fort  McKee  on  the   right,  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  left.     TTh^r 
numbered  nearly  seven  thousand,  and  were  arranged  in  three  divisicm?. 
The  first,  on  the  nght,  was  composed  of  Mississippians,  under  Colonel  J-    ^■ 
Chalmers ;    the  second  was  composed  of  Alabamians  and  a  Georgia  rcfii- 


>  Sco  \Kii:vs  STA  ami  «H4. 

^  This  iijf«l:il.  TiiatU-  of  lironr.('.  is  six  inches  in  <lir»inotor.  On  one  Mo  is  a,  mcdallinn  iK>rtrnlt  •»f  IJtMili''^j*"' 
Sloiniiu-r,  nnd  ilip  insiTipti'»n.  "  Aham  J.  Slkmmkk."  Oh  thu  oCIut  tldu  is  l'erbcru>.  h»  the  Mon»tcr  ttf  ^^  "*'"• 
rh:iin«Ml  iu  F«irt  Pii'kt  iis.  Hy  llii»  di-si^'n  tin-  arti^t  intcnd^ii  to  tyj>ll\'  tho  forboarance  ut  the  (Jovvrniiu'iit  f*^' 
its  siTvants,  wMch  was  <.'«in>pi(Mi<>usly  oxhiliifiMl  diirinfr  tlie  dofonso  of  Kurt  rickon&.  Tho  initial  Uttei*  I  -  ^■ 
on  tin-  (Mllar  of  tlio  monster  in<lirati'  his  owner.  Anilil  tlie  taunts  ami  ln««iilts  of  the  fiH'.  he  \a  kept  <'haln<***_ 
tlic  fort.  Ills  liMpaliiiiee  uf  restniint  is  sli«iwn  liy  l>is  actions.  On  this  Mdo  of  the  medal  is  the  in»crlpll«»'"*  '~ 
"TiiK  Cii.\Mi:ri:  ok  C'ommf.kik.  Nkw  V«ikk.  iidnoks  Valimi.  FoRnKARANf  k,  axi>  Fii»f.i.ity.  Fort  Px'^''''^^^ 
1H51."  Twi»  sl/i-  of  iiu'iia!-*  l-on-  tlieMiltvins  and  inscriptions,  and  the  otlur  two,  on  the  reverse-  eldc,  a  tIi"*' 
Fort  rickens  Willi  the  inscription  :—"TnK  i'liAMHER  oy  Commeuck,  New  York,  iiokou  tue  Dlfexdem  ^^ 
Fort  I'm  kkns— kai:  ufv,  hit  Faitihii..*' 

Tlie  folIowiiiL'  are  th*-  names  .if  the  defenders  of  Fort  IMckcns:— 

CoMMissioNF.n  Okfuhrs.— First  Liiiitt-nant,  Adam  .1.  Sli-mnur;  Second  Lieutenant.  Jeremiah  !!.  (lllma*^ 

No\-<-oMMissio\Ki>  Okkkki'.s.— First  Ser«'eant.  Alexander  .Tamieson ;  C'oriHir.ila.  David  II.  B«iyd.  IMtric"     . 
Manpan.  James  P.  Caldwell,  and  lUnjamin  Wel.st.r:   Fifer.  T)iom.ns  Miiltli;   Urumiiu-r.  Wllliaiii  6heiitawf   ^ 
Artlrteers.  Frederick  IJickel  and  Simeon  W.l,siir;  Onlnanco  Senrianls.  llidnrt  Granger,  Elius  H.  BruKiy.anrf 
John  Flynn. 

Priv.itko.— .lolm  BainlleM,  Mleliael  liurns.  .lolni  II.  P.oyor,  Francis  Kohncrt.  Joseph  Clanej-.  John  Caniwe, 
Jacob  ('.  I>.ekert,  Janus  Dolan.  Janus  Foli-y,  !,•  wis  Uolmes,  Thomas  Ilonlahan.  Kilwunl  L.  Ilnt^tlnirs.ltto 
Jackwm, Tliomas  Jackson,  Martin  Kin;:.  Joljn  Kern«.  Owen  MciJair,  .laekson  MoUjhI,  Thomas  Maniiin;:.  Thimu-s 
McGuIn*,  Janie.s  Matthews.  John  M,  aley.  TIi.  oditre  Meeker.  John  Miller.  .Michael  Morris.  Rat  rick  MiilHftr. 
Michael  Muri»h.v,  Mleh.-ul  Murniy,  William  Nils..n.  ratiN-k  Norton.  James  O'Brien,  Froilerick  O'DiwrnU. 
Bartholomew  O'Xeii.  John  .1.  INIlly.  Thomas  11.  Shaw,  I)a\i«l  Suujin.rs.  Patrick  Tnivcrs,  anil  Fnincis  Winters 

The  whole  numU'r  of  olVicers  an<l  nun  wI>o  ne.ivcd  medals  was  11  fry -three.  These  wore  of  the  same  ivp 
ment  of  Artillery  (First,  V.  S.  A.)  as  the  dofeuflers  of  Fort  Sumter. 
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inent,  nnder  Colonel  Clayton ;  and  the  third  was  made  np  of  Louisianians, 
Georgians,  and  a  Florida  regiment,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel 
Gladdin.  Beside  these  there  were  about  five  hundred  troops  at  Pensacola, 
all  Louisianians,  under  Colonel  Bradford.  General  Bragg  was  commander- 
in-chief.  "  These  compose  the  very  best  class  of  our  Southern  people," 
wrote  Judge  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta^  on  the  27th  of 
April ;  "  ardent,  earnest,  and  resolute  young  men.  They  can  never  be  con- 
quered or  even  defeated.  They  may  be  destroyed,  but  not  annihilated. 
When  the  Lincolnites  subdue  the  country  or  the  people  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  subjugate,  as  long  as  we  have  such  men  to  fight  our  battles, 
the  spoils  of  their  victory  will  be  a  blasted  and  desolated  country,  and  an 
extinct  people." 

Re-enforcements  continued  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Pickens  from  the  North, 
and  a  considerable  squadron  lay  outside  in  the  Gulf.  In  June,  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  on  which  Fort  Pickens  stands,  was  made  lively  by  the  encampment 
there  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  known  as  Wilson's 
Zouaves.  They  left  New  York  on  the  13th  of 
Jane,  on  which  day  they  were  presented  with 
a  beautiful  silk  banner  by  the  Ladies'  Soldiers' 
Relief  Association.  The  insurgents  were  also 
re-enforced ;  but  nothing  of  great  imj)ortance 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pickens  during 
the  ensuing  summer. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  Fort  Pickens,  and  the  President's  call 
for  troops,  aroused  the  entire  nation  to  pre- 
parations for  war.  Although  Davis  and  his 
associates  at  Montgomery  had  received  the 
President's  Proclamaticm  with  "  derisive  laugh- 
ter," they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sense  of 
absolute  security  which  that  folly  manifested. 
They  were  sagacious  enough  to  estimate  their 
heavy  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  the  control  of 
the  Florida  forts,  and  to  interpret  correctly  the 
great  uprising  of  the  people  in  the  Free-labor 
States,  intelligence  of  which  came  flashing  significantly  every  moment  over 
the  telegraph,  with  all  the  appalling  aspect  of  the  lightning  before  a  summer 
Btorm. 

Two  days  after  the  President's  Proclamation  was  promulgated,  Davis 
issued,  from  Montgomery,*  an  intended  countervailing  one.*     In 
the  preamble  he  declared  that  the  President  had  "  announced  the     *  YmJ  ^^* 
intention  of  invading,  the  Confederacy  with  an  armed  force  for 
the  purpose  of  cai)turing  its  fortresses,  and  thereby  subverting  its  independ- 
ence, and  subjecting  the  free  people  thereof  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
power."     He  said  it- had  become  the  duty  of  the  "  government "  to  "  repel  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  all 


WILSON  6   ZOUAVES. 


>  Od  the  day  boforc  (16th),  the  Montp«nncry  Ai//y  Ad^ertUtr  said,  under  the  head  of  "  Fine  pi 
PrlTKteers.''  that  **the  spring  flc'ct  of  tvu-ships  tvom  China  arc  arriving  quito  freely  at  New  York,** 
tfoned  one  of  those  whoso  cargo  was  valncd  at  a  million  atid  a  half  of  dollars. 
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the  means  which  the  laws  of  nations  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  placed 
at  its  disposal."  He  therefore  invited  all  persons  who  desired  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  legalized  piracy  known  as  jyrivateering^  by  depredating 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  apply  to  him  for  authority  to  do 
so,  when  it  would  be  given,  under  certain  restrictions  which  were  set  forth 
in  the  proclamation.  He  also  enjoined  all  persons  holding  offices,  civil  or 
military,  under  his  authority,  to  be  vigilant  and  zealous  in  their  duties;  and 
exhorted  the  people  of  the  '*  Confederate  States,"  as  they  loved  their  country^ 
as  they  prized  the  blessings  of  free  government,  as  they  felt  the  wrongs  of 
the  past,  and  others  then  threatened  in  an  aggravated  form,  by  those  whose 
enmity  was  *'  more  implacable,  because  unprovoked,  to  exert  themselves  in 
preserving  order,  in  promoting  concord,  in  maintaining  the  authority  and 
eflScacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  supporting  and  invigorating  all  the  measures 
which  may  have  been  adopted  for  a  common  defense,  and  by  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,"  they  might  "  hope  for  a  speedy,  just, 
and  honorable  peace." 

The  President  at  once  met  the  proclamation  of  Davis,  by  declaring  that 
he  should  immediately  employ  a  competent  force  to  blockade  all  the  ports 
of  States  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  and  also,  that 
if  any  person,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any 
other  pretense,  should  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons 
or  cargo  on  board  of  her,  such  persons  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy.* 

Davis  had  already  summoned*  the  so-called  **  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States"  to  meet  at  Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  April.  That 
*  Ise/  ^'  ^^^y»  ^^  *^^  ^^^*  ^^  May,  passed  an  Act  with  fifteen  sections, 
"recognizing  the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States;  and  concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods."*  The  preamble  declared  that  the  "  Confederate  States "  had 
made  earnest  efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  themselves 
and  the  Unit<»d  States;  but  that  the  Government  of  the  latter  had  not  only 
refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  former,  as  a  government  in  fact, 
bqt  had  prepared  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  had  avowed  an  intention  of 
blockading  their  ])ort8.  Such  being  the  case,  they  declared  that  wjir  existed 
between  the  "two  goverimients,"  and  in  accordance  with  a  cherished  design  of 
Davis,  which  he  liinted  at  in  his  "inaugural  address"  at  Montgomery,*  and 
had  openly  announced  in  his  proclamation  on  the  17th,  they  authorized  the 
"President  of  the  Confederate  States  "to  use  their  whole  land  and  naval 
force  "to  meet  the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  commissions  or  letters  of* marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as 
he  shall  think  proper,  under  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States,  against  the 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States  and  Territories  thereof"^     The  tenth 


1  Proolamation  of  l»r(;»ldcnt  Lincoln,  April  19.  1S61. 

«  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  Second  Se9>lon  of  the  "  Provisional  Conjrrc^s  of  the  Confederate  Statca."* 
page  22. 

'  See  pajTO  25S. 

*  The  following  is  the  form  In  which  the  letters  of  marque  were  issued : — 

"  Jekfekson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presentB. 
grvetinjj:  Know  ye,  that  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  law,  I  have  commissioned,  and  do  hereby 
commission,  have  authorized,  and  do  hereby  authorize,  the  schooner  or  vessel  called  the (more  partlcuUu-lj 
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section  of  the  Act  offered  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  person  who 
might  be  on  board  any  armed  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  tlie  United  States, 
at  the  commencement  of  an  engagement,  which  should  be  burned,  sunk,  or 
destroyed  by  any  vessel  commissioned  as  a  privateer,  of  equal  or  inferior 
force — in  other  words,  a  reward  for  the  murder,  by  fire,  water,  or  others 
wise,  of  men,  women,  and  children  found  on  board  of  a  public  vessel  of  the 
United  States.  Happily  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  this  Act  has  no  parallel 
on  the  statute-books  of  civilized  nations.  They  also  offered  a  bounty  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  every  prisoner  captured  by  a  privateer  and  delivered 
to  an  agent  of  the  '*  Confederation  "  in  any  of  its  ports.  Davis  did  not  wait 
for  the  legal  sanction  of  his  so-called  "Congress,"  but  issued  letters  of 
marque  immediately  after  j^utting  forth  his  proclamation  on  the  17th  of 
April.^ 

The  country  controlled  by  the  conspirators  lacked  the  mechanical  skill 
and  many  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  navy;  therefore,  while  the 
offer  of  Davis  to  issue  letters  of  marque  created  uneasiness  among  shipping 
merchants,  they  did  not  feel  serious  alarm,  especially  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  would  institute  a  riirid  blockade.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  privateers  were  on  the  seas.  Tho  Confederates  had  not  the  nieanu 
for  building  vessels,  but  thoy  had  for  purchasing  them.  They  had  already 
stolen  six  National  revenue  cutters,*  which  they  fitted  up  as  privateers;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
after  the  "  recognition  of  a 
state  of  war,"  Mr.  Mallory, 
the  so-called  "  Secretary  of 
the  Navy"  of  the  conspira- 
tors, had  purchased  and 
fitted  out  about  a  dozen 
vessels.  The  owners  (jf  as 
many  more  private  vessels 
took  out  letters  of  marque 
immediately  after  Davis's 
proclamation  was  made ; 
and  before  the  middle  of 
Jane,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  threatened  with  serious 
mischief 

The  first  of  the  purchased  vessels  commissioned  by  Mallory  was  a  small 
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dcMTfbed  In  the  arhcdulc  hereunto  annexed),  whereof ia  commander,  to  act  ns  a  private  armed  vopscI  in 

the  lervlce  of  the  Conlederatu  States,  on  the  high  ftc>as,  a^Inst  the  United  States  of  America,  tlirir  chips,  veB&<dt«^ 
Koods,  and  effects,  and  those  of  tlu-ir  citizens  durinir  tlie  pendency  of  the  war  now  existing  hetwicn  the  said 
Confederate  States  and  the  said  United  States.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  n-voked  by  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  time  being. 

•*  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  tho  Confederate  SUites,  at  Montg<»mery,  this  —  day  of—,  A.  1>.  ISCl. 

"  By  the  President :  jEFKEnsox  Davis. 

B.  Toombs,  5!«j'y  of  Stated 

Tho  Act  contained  many  regulations ;  and  accompanying  tho  letters  of  marque  were  explicit  Instruotiors 
cunecrnlng  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  "the  high  seas,"  tho  rights  and  treatment  of  neutrals,  the  tnatiiuiit  of 
enemicfl,  the  dlsiwsition  of  captured  proiK'rty,  and  as  to  what  were  considered  articles  contraband  «'f  war.  They 
declared  that  •*  neutnil  vessels,  con  vey  in-^  the  onemv's  dispatches,  or  military  persons  in  th<'  scrvioo  of  tin*  enemy.* 
were  Ihiblo  to  capture  antl  condemnation ;  but  the  rule  was  not  made  to  apply  to  neutral  vessels  bearing  dis- 
patches ftvm  the  public  ministers  or  einbass:idors  of  the  enemy,  residing  in  neutral  countries. 

>  Telegraphic  communication  from  Monicomery  to  the  ChnrUnton  Mercury.  April  lb,  1S61. 

»  Th«  L€wU  Oftst,  Wathington,  Pickeim,  Dwigt^  MvCfelland,  and  Bratf/ord. 
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Steamer  which  Governor  Pickens  had  bought  in  Richmond,  for  use  in  the 
defense  of  Charleston  harbor.  She  was  commissioned  in  Marah ;  and  named 
Lady  Davis^  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis.     She  was  armed  with 

two  24-pounders,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  T.  B.  Huger,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Navy.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Confederate 
States  Navy,"  which  never  assumed  for- 
midable proportions  excepting  when 
ships,  foreign  built,  armed,  and  manned, 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  service.  The 
number,  character,  and  performances  of 
the  privateers  commissioned  by  Davis  and 
Toombs  during  the  spring  and  early  sum* 
mer  of  1861,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
With  the  hostile  proclamations  of  the 
President  ^nd  the  Chief  of  the  conspira- 
tors, the  great  conflict  fairly  began*  There 
was  no  longer  any  tenable  neutral  ground 
for  men  to  stand  upon,  and  they  at  once,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  case  of 
prominent  members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Free-labor  States,  took 
positive  positions.  Two  of  the  late  candidates  for  the  Presidency  (Breck- 
inridge and  Bell)  openly  avowed  their  sympathy  with  the  secessionists. 
Breckinridge,  who  afterward  became  a  military  leader  in  the  rebellion, 
was  cautious  and  treacherous.  For  a  time  he  assumed  the  virtue  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  called  session  of  Congress,  in  July, 
But  his  disguise  was  too  thin  to  deceive  anybody.  So  early  as  the  17th  of 
April,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Louisville,  saying : — "  Kentucky  should  call  a 
convention  without  delay,  and  Lincoln's  extra  session  of  Congress  [in  which 
he  took  iv  seat  as  a  professedly  loyal  man]  should  be  confronted  by  fifteen 
States.  This  alone  can  prevent  a  general  civil  war."*  On  the  20th,  in  a 
speech  at  Louisville,  he  echoed  the  voice  of  the  Journal  of  that  city  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  President's  call  for  troops.'  He  advised  Kentuckians  to 
remain  neutral,  but  in  the  event  of  their  being  driven  from  that  position,  he 
declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  for  the 
conservation  of  Slavery.  Bell,  bolder  or  more  honest,  openly  linked  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  *'  Cimfoderacy,"  in  a  speech  at  Nashville,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  in  which  he  declared  that  Tennessee  was  virtually  "out  of 
the  Union,"  and  urged  the  people  of  his  State  to  j)repare  for  vigorous  war 
upon  the  Government.^  The  Governor  (Harris)  was  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing with  all  his  might  in  the  manipulation  of  machinery  to  array  Tennessee, 
as  a  State,  against  the  National  Government.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  an 
address  to  the  people  by  professed  friends  of  the  Union,  who  counseled 
them  to  "decline  joining  either  party;  for  in  so  doing  they  would  at  once 
terminate  her   [Tennessee's]    grand   mission  of  peacemaker  between   the 


»  Tek-craphlc  dispatch  from  Louisville  to  the  CharUnton  Mercury. 
'  NoMhriJU  Banner. 


*  Sco  page  8S9. 
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States  of  the  South  and  the  General  GoYcmmcnt.  Nay,  more/*  they  said ; 
^  the  almost  inevitable  result  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  war  within  her 
own  borders,  the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reconciliation,  and  the  deluging  of 
the  State  with  the  blood  of  her  own  people.'" 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky  was  less  courageous  and  more  cautious  than 
his  neighbor  of  Tennessee,  but  not  less  a  practical  enemy  of  the  Union.  To 
confirm  him  in  disloyalty,  and  to  commit  the  great  State  of  Kentucky  to 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  Walker,  their  so-called  "  Secretary  of  War," 
wrote  to  Governor  MagofSn,  from  Montgomery,  on  the  22d  of  April,  com- 
plimenting him  for  his  "patriotic  response  to  the  requisition  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  troops  to  coerce  the  Confederate  States,"'  and 
saying  that  it  justified  the  belief  that  his  people  were  prepared  to  unite 
with  the  conspirators  "  in  repelling  the  common  enemy  of  the  South.  Vir- 
ginia needs  our  aid,"  he  continued.  "  I  therefore  request  you  to  furnish  one 
regiment  of  infantry  without  delay,  to  rendezvous  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Vir- 
ginia. It  must  consist  of  ten  companies,  of  not  less  than  sixty-four  men 
each.  .  .  .  They  will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States 
at  Harper's  Ferry."  The  object  of  this  call  to  Harper's  Ferry  will  be 
apparent  presently. 

Virginia,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  Its  Convention 
had  passed  through  a  stormy  session,  extending  from  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  middle  of  April.  It  was  held  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  was  organized  *  by  the  appointment  of  John  Janney,  "  **^j'^*'^  ^^ 
of  Loudon,  as  its  President,  and  John  L.  Eubank,  Clerk.  In  his 
address  on  taking  the  chair,  the  President  fiivored  conditional  Union,  saying, 
in  a  tone  common  to  many  of  the  public  men  of  Virginia,  that  his  State 
would  insist  on  its  own  construction  of  its  rights  as  a  condition  of  its  re- 
maining in  the  Union.  It  was  evident,  from  the  beginning,  that  a  better 
National  sentiment  than  the  President  of  the  Convention  evinced  was 
largely  dominant  in  that  body,  and  the  conspirators  within  it  were  for  a 
long  time  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  array  Virginia  on  the  side  of  the 
'*  Southern  Confederacy."  Even  so  late  as  the  4th  of  April,  the  Convention 
refused,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-nine  against  forty-five,  to  pass  an  ordinance  of 
secession ;'  and  they  resolved  to  sentl  Commissioners  to  Washington  City  to 
ask  the  President  to  communicate  to  that  body  the  policy  which  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  "Confederate  States."^  Yet  the  conspirators 
worked  on,  conscious  of  increasing  strength,  for  one  weak  Unionist  after 
another  was  converted  by  their  sophistry  or  their  threats.  Pryor  and 
Ruffin,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  Charleston  to  urge  an  attack  upon  Fort 


»  AddrtM  to  the  People  of  Tenneen^e :  by  Nell  S.  Brown,  Ru^tH'Il  Ilouston.  E.  II.  Ewinp.  C  Johnstone, 
John  Bell,  B.  J.  Mclgs,  S.  D.  Mon?an,  John  S.  Bricn,  Andrew  Swing.  John  II.  Callcndor,  and  Baylte  Peyton. 

*  Sec  page  387. 

*  The  resolution  voted  upon  was  Intiwluced  by  I-^.wia  E.  Hnrvie,  and  was  as  follows:—*'  Re»olreti,  That 
fto  ordnuiee  of  secession,  reservin;?  the  powers  delected  by  Virsrinia,  and  providing;  for  submittlni;  the  same  to 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  polls  in  the  spring  elections,  in  March 
next  should  bo  adopted  at  this  Convention.'" 

*  The  Commissioners  appointed  were  William  Ballard  Preston,  A.  11.  II.  Stuart,  and  Geonrc  W.  Randolph. 
It  Is  saJkl  that  Mr.  Carlile.  of  Western  Virginia,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  to  visit 
MootfTOvnery.  to  ascertain  what  Jefferson  Davis  intended  to  do  with  the  troops  he  was  then  raising;  whereupon 
Henry  A.  Wise  said,  that  if  Mr.  Carlile  should  bo  one  of  that  committee,  "that  would  be  the  last  they  would 
ever  see  of  him.**  In  other  word^  he  would  be  murdered  for  his  temerity  in  venturing  to  question  the  acts  of 
the  traitors.— Z^ui«n7/«  Journal,  April  23, 1868. 
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Sumter,  believing  that  bloodshedding  would  inflame  the  passions  of  Soutk^ 
ern  men,  and  that,  during  the  paroxysm  of  excitement  that  would  ensu^^ 
Virginia  might  be  arrayed  against  the  National  Government. 

Suddenly,  bribery  or  threats,  or  change  of  ownership,  made  the  JRia^^ 
mond  Whig^  the  only  newspaper  in  the  Virginia  capital  that  opposed  8ec€r;^= 
sion,  become  ominously  silent,  while  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  we:r  :s 
loudly  boastful  of  a  majority  in  the  Convention  favorable  to  secession.  T^^| 
hearts  of  the  genuine  Unionists  of  the  old  State  were  saddened  by  gloonrna 
forebodings,  for  they  knew  that  their  friends  in  that  Convention  were  co^^ji 
tinually  browbeaten  by  the  truculent  secessionists,  and  that  the  peop^ie 
were  hourly  deceived  by  the  most  astounding  falsehoods  put  forth  by  i^ae 
conspirators. 

The  Commissioners  sent  to  Washington*  obtained  a  formal  audience  witb 
the  President  on  the  13th,*  almost  at  the  very  time  when,  in  their 

'  \m^    State  capital,  the  bells  were  ringing,  "Confederate"  flags  were 

» A  rii  ^y^"S»  ^^^  ^^^  hundred  guns  were  thundering,  in  attestation  of 
the  joy  of  the  secessionists  because  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
A  telegraphic  correspondent  at  Charleston  had  said  the  day  before:— 
**That  ball  fired  at  Sumter  by  Edmund  Ruffin  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
secession  in  Virginia  than  volumes  of  stump  speeches."*  The  assertion  was 
correct.  While  the  Convention  was  debating  the  question  of  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter,  Governor  Letcher  sent  in  a  communication  from  Governor 
Pickens,  announcing  the  attack  on  that  fortress,  and  saying: — "We  wUl 
take  the  fort,  and  can  sink  the  ships  if  they  attempt  to  pass  the  channel  If 
they  land  elsewhere,  we  can  whip  them.  We  have  now  seven  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  and  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand  on  the  routes  to 
the  harbor.  The  war  has  commenced,  and  we  will  triumph  or  perish. 
Please  let  mo  know  what  your  State  intends  to  do  ?"  Letcher  replied : — 
"The  Convention  will  determine."  It  was  this  dispatch — this  notice  of 
"that  ball  fired  on  Sumter"  by  Ruffin — that  set  the  bells  ringing,  the  flags 
flying,  the  cannons  thundering,  and  the  i)eople  shouting  in  Richmond;  and  a 
few  days  afterward  the  Convention  revealed  its  determination  to  the  world. 

The  President   replied  to  the  Virginia  Commissioners,'  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  pursue  the  policy  clearly  marked  out  in  his  Inaugu- 
^  ral  Address.     lie  had  discovered  no  reasons  for  changing  his 

views.  He  recommended  them  to  give  that  document  a  careful  perusal, 
especially  that  portion  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  "to 
hold,  occupy,  and  possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere."  He  informed  them  that  if  an  attack  had 
been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  was  at  that  moment  rumored,  he  should 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  he  could ;  for  he  considered  it  and  other 
military  posts  seized  by  the  insurgents  as  much  the  property  of  the  United 
States  as  ever.  "  In  any  event,"  he  said,  "  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
repel  force  by  force."  He  also  told  them  that  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to 
cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  States  which 


»  Sew  York  Herald,  April  13,  ISGl. 
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daimed  to  have  seceded,  ^believiDg  that  this  commencement  of  actual  war 
against  the  Government  justifies,  ami,  possibly,  demands  it.'' 

With  this  explicit  declaration  of  the  President  that  he  should  defend  the 
life  of  the  Republic  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  Virginia  Commissioners 
returned  to  their  constituents.  Their  report  added  fuel  to  the  fiames  of  pas- 
sion then  raging  in  the  Virginia  capital.  Its  reading  produced  a  scene  of 
wild  excitement  in  the  Convention.  It  was  heard  therein  at  almost  the 
same  hour  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  to  crush  the  rising 
rebellion  was  read."  Doubt,  anger,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  senti-  *  ^^^  ^^ 
ments  of  treachery  and  fidelity  swayed  that  body  with  varied 
emotions,  until  reason  and  judgment  lied  affrighted  from  the  hall,  and 
ontempered  feeling  bore  rule.  The  boldest  and  best  of  the  Union  men  bent 
like  reeds  before  the  storm.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  men  like 
Scott  and  Preston,  warmed  by  the  glow  of  innate  State  pride,  exclaimed : 
"If  the  President  means  subjugation  of  the  South,  Virginia  has  but*one 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  is,  resistance  to  tyranny."  The  only  question 
entertained  was:  Shall  Virginia  secede  at  once,  or  await  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  Border  Slave-labor  States?  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  pend- 
ing that  question,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  morning. 

On  the  following  day*  the  Convention  assembled  in  secret  session.  Its 
aspect  had  changed.  For  three  days,  threats  and  persuasions, 
appeals  to  interest.  State  pride  and  sectional  ])atriotism,  and  the  ^ 
shafts  of  ridicule  and  scornful  denunciation  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
faithful  Union  men,  who  were  chiefly  from  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
State,  or  Western  Virginia ;  and  yet,  at  the  adjournment,  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  there  was  a  clear  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
members  of  the  Convention  against  secession.  The  conspirators  became 
desperate.  Richmond  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  ready  to  do  their  bidding, 
and  they  resolved  to  act  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  calculated  that  if  ten 
Union  members  of  the  Convention  should  be  absent,  there  would  be  a 
majority  for  secession.  Accordingly,  the  leading  conspiratoi-s  waited  upon 
ten  of  them  during  the  evening,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  allowed 
the  choice  of  doing  one  of  three  things,  namely :  to  vote  for  a  secession 
ordinance,  to  absent  themselves,  or  be  hanged.'  Resistance  would  be 
useless,  and  the  seats  of  the  ten  members  w^ere  vacant  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th.  Other  Unionists  who  remained  in  the  Convention  were  awed  by 
these  violent  proceedings,  and  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  against  fifty-five.  It  was 
similar  in  form  and  substance  to  that  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians  and 
those  of  other  States,  excepting  that  it  was  only  to  take  effect  when  it 
should  be  ratified  by  "  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people,"  to  be  "  cast 
at  a  i>oll  to  be  taken  thereon,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May  next." 

The  Virginia  conspirators  at  once  sent  a  private  messenger  to  !Mont- 
gomery  to  apprise  Davis  and  his  associates  of  their  action,  and  to  invite 
oo-operation.  Already  Governor  Letcher,  who  had  been  assured  by  the 
leaders  in  the  Convention  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  would  be  adopted, 


>  Statement  of  ono  of  tho  members  of  the  Convention,  cited  in  the  Annual  Ct/clopf*lia,  1S61,  pa;ru  70&. 
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had  sent'  bis  defiant  response  to  the  President's  call  for  troops;'  and  no^^ 

under  the  direction  of  that  Convention,  which  assumed  supren^^ 

*^i86i^^     authority  in  the  State,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  "c^ 

armed  volunteer  regiments  or  companies  within  the  State  forfca 

with  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  orders.'* 

When,  on  the  following  day,  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  (upon  whi 

fact  a  temporary  injunction  of  secrecy  had  been  laid)  was  announced,  *~  _ 

joy  of  the  secessionists  in  Richmond  was  unbounded.    The  streets  resound ^ 

with  the  acclamations  of  great  crowds.  The  sign,  in  gilt  letters, —  Uni^^ 
Slates  Court^ — over  the  north  entrance  to  the  Custom  House,  was  tal^^ 
down  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  populace;  and  the  National  officers  s^^j 
denly  found  their  occupation  gone.  The  flag  of  the  "Southern  C-^^ 
federacy,"  with  an  additional  star  for  Virginia  (making  eight  in  all),  ^^> 
unfurled  over  the  Capitol.  It  was  also  displayed  from  the  Custom  H<^ -^^j 
aniT  other  public  buildings,  and  from  hotels  and  private  dwellings.  IKH 
Custom  House  was  taken  into  the  keeping  of  Virginia  troops ;  and  -fcli 
packets  Yiyrktoxcii  and  Jcnnestown^  belonging  to  the  New  York  and  Virgixiii 
Steamship  Company,  were  seized  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  same  body^  oi 
armed  men. 

As  the  news  from  Richmond  went  over  the  land,  it  produced  the  most 
profound  sensation.  In  the  cities  of  Slave-labor  States,  and  especially  oi 
the  more  Southern  ones,  there  were  demonstrations  of  great  delight.  At 
Charleston  the  event  caused  the  wildest  excitement.  "The  news  of  the 
secession  of  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  Patriots,"  said  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  to  Philadelphia,*  "  was  received  here  with  greaX 
joy.  The  old  secession  gun  was  fired  in  front  of  the  Courier  office,  by  the 
venerable  Edmund  Kuffin.  The  old  gentleman  was  surrounded  by  nmfiJ^T 
Virginians,  who  cheered  lustily."  The  Virginians  then  in  MontgomC7» 
headed  by  Pryor,  who  had  gone  up  from  Charleston,'  fired  a  hundred  g"**"*^ 
on  their  own  account;  and  from  the  far  Southwest  went  forth  the  greeting- 

*'  In  the  new-born  arch  of  glory, 
Lo  !  she  bums,  the  central  star; 
Never  shame  shall  blight  its  grandeur, 

Never  cloud  its  radiance  mar. 
•Old  Virginia  I  Old  Virginia!' 
Listen,  Southrons,  to  the  strain ; 
I   *  Old  Virginia!   Old  Virginia!' 
Shout  the  rally ing-cry  again  I"' 

In  the  Free-labor  States  the  action  of  Virginia  was  observed  with  alai""*^ 
for  it  threatened  immediate  danger  to  the  National  Capital  and  the  archi'^^ 
of  the  Republic.     Only  the  hope  that  tYiQ  people  of  Virginia  would  refuse    *^ 
ratify  the  Ordinance,  calmed  the  fears  of  the  loyalists.     The  expectation  tl»*^ 
thoy  would  do  so,  if  an  opportunity  should  i)e  offered  them,  made  the  co^ 
spirators  more  active  and  bold.     They  did  not  wait  for  the  people  to  sp^^ 
concerning  the  matter ;  but,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  passage  ^ 
the  Ordinance,  and   while  the  vote  was  still  covered  by  an  injunction    ^ 
secrecy,  thoy  set    on  foot,  doubtless  under  directions  from  MontgonJ^'7» 


1  See  pngo  OOt.  '  Scu  pa^'o  U16.  *  Ktw  OrltanM  IHeayumS 
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expeditions  for  the  captare  of  Harper's  Fony  and  of  the  Navy  Yard  near 
Norfolk,  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to  seize  Washington  City. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  arrived  in  Richmond,  to 
urge  the  Convention  to  violate  its  own  Ordinance,  and  to  take  measures  for 
annexing  Virginia  to  the  ^^Confederacy"  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 
He  was  clothed  with  full  power  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  Troops 
were  then  pushing  forward  from  the  Gulf  States  toward  her  borders.  The 
conspirators,  having  promised  the  jieople  of  the  Cotton-growing  States  that 
no  harm  should  come  nigh  their  dwellings,  and  perceiving  war  to  be 
inevitable,  were  hastening  to  make  the  Border  States  the  theater  of  its 
operations,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  great  advantage  of  the  possession 
of  the  National  Capital.  At  various  points  on  his  journey  northward, 
Stephens  had  harangued  the  people,  and  everywhere  he  raised  the  cry  of 
"  On  to  Washington  !"*  That  cry  was  already  resounding  throughout  the 
South.  It  was  an  echo  or  a  paraphrase  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War."*  "Nothing  is  more  probable,"  said  the  Richmond  En 
quirer  on  the  13th  of  April,  "than  that  President  Davis  will  soon  march  an 
army  through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  Washington,"  and  it  called 
upon  Virginians  who  wished  to  "join  the  Southern  army,"  to  organize  at 
once.  "The  first-fruits  of  Vir<jcinia  secession,"  said  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  of  the  1 8th,  "  will  be  the  removal 
of  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  and  whatever  he 
can  carry  away,  to  the  safer  neighborhood 
of  Harrisburg  or  Cincinnati — perhaps  to 
Bnffiilo  or  Cleveland."  The  Vickaburg  (Mis- 
sissippi) Whig  of  the  20th  said  : — "  Major 
Ben.  McCulloch  has  organized  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men  to  seize  the  Federal  Capital 
the  instant  the  first  blood  is  spilled."  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  news 
of  bloodshed  in  Baltimore  was  received  in 
Montgomery,  bonfires  were  built  in  front  of 
the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  from  its  balcony 
Roger  A  Pryor  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude, that  he  was  "  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
inarch  upon  Washington."  At  the  departure 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  South  Carolina 
Infantry  for  Richmond,  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  Colonel  (Kershaw),  on  taking  the 
flag  presented  to  the  regiment,  said,  as  he 
handed  it  to  the  Color-Sergeant  (Gordon) : — "  To  your  particular  charge  is 
committed  this  noble  gift.  Plant  it  wherever  honor  calls.  If  opportunity 
offers,  let  it  be  the  first  to  kiss  the  breezes  of  heaven  from  the  dome  of 


BOUrn  CABOLIXA   LIGHT  INFANTBT. 


*  The  New  York  Commercial  Atlrertiner  of  April  25lli  had  an  account  of  the  cxptTicnco  of  n  gentleman 
who  bad  escaped  fh>in  Fayetteville  to  avoid  Impressment  into  the  insurgent  army.  He  traveled  on  the  same 
train  with  Stephens  from  Warsaw  to  Richmond.  "  At  nearly  every  station,*'  he  says,  "  Stephens  spoke.  Ths 
capture  qf  Wathington  wa»  the  grand  idea  'filch  he  enforced,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  join  in  the 
«nterpri*e.  to  which  they  heartily  responded.  This  was  the  only  thing  talked  of.  'It  must  bo  done."  was  his 
Mnatant  exclamation.** 

>  See  extract  from  Walker's  speech  at  Montgomery  on  the  12th  of  April,  page  330. 
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the  Capitol  at  Washington."  The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  28d  (the 
day  on  which  Stephens  arrived  in  Richmond),  said: — "The  capture  of 
Washington  City  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
if  Virginia  will  only  make  the  proper  effort  by  her  constituted  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  There  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the  people  before, 
nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  upon  any  subject  that  is  now  manifested  to  take 
Washington,  and  drive  from  it  every  Black  Republican  who  is  a  dweller 
there.  From  the  mountain-tops  and  valleys  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  there  ii 
one  wild  shout  of  fierce  resolve  to  capture  Washington  City,  at  all  and  every 
human  hazard."  On  the  same  day  Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  ordered 
a  regiment  of  State  troops  to  march  for  Washington  ;  and  the  Goldsboraugk 

'  Tribune  of  the  24tli  said,  speaking  of  the  grand  movement  of  Virginia  and 
a  rumored  one  in  Maryland : — "  It  makes  good  the  words  of  Secretary 
Walker  at  Montgomery,  in  regard  to  the  Federal  metropolis.  It  transfix 
the  lines  of  battle  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Pennsylvania  border."    The 

^Haleifjh  Standard  of  the  same  date  said: — "Our  streets  are  alive  wiA 
soldiers "  (although  North  Carolina  was  a  professedly  loyal  State  of  the 
Union),  and  added,  "Washington  City  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  Government.  North  Carolina  has  said  it,  and  she  will  do 
all  she  can  to  make  good  her  declaration."  The  Wilminyton  (N.  C.) 
Journal  said : — "  When  North  Carolina  regiments  go  to  Washington,  and 
they  will  go,  they  will  stand  side  by  side  with  their  brethren  of  the  South." 
The  Eff/aula  (Alabama)  Express  said,  on  the  26th:'' — "Our 
*  im!'  policy  at  this  time  should  be  to  seize  the  old  Federal  Capital, 
and  take  old  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  prisoners  of  war."  The 
Milledgeville  (Georgia)  Southern  Recorder  of  the  30th,  inspired  by  men 
like  Toombs,  Cobb,  Iverson,  and  other  lenders,  said : — "  The  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  must  possess  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  folly  to 
think  it  can  be  used  any  longer  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lincoln  Govern- 
ment, as  no  access  can  be  had  to  it  except  by  passing  through  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Congress  without  humiliating  Southern  pride  and 
defeating  Southern  rights.  Both  are  essential  to  greatness  of  character, 
and  both  must  co-operate  in  the  destiny  to  be  achieved."  A  correspondent 
of  the  Charleston  Courier^  writing  from  Montgomery  at  about  the  same 
time,  said  : — "The  desire  for  taking  Washington,  I  believe,  increases  every 
hour,  and  all  things,  to  my  thinking,  seem  tending  to  this  consummation. 
We  are  in  lively  hope  that,  before  three  months  roll  by,  the  Government, 
Congress,  departments  and  all,  will  have  removed  to  the  present  Federal 
Capital." 

We  might  cite  utterances  of  this  kind  from  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  more  Southern  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  declarations  of  eminent  poli- 
ticians, sufficient  to  fill  a  chaj)ter,  which  show  that  everywhere  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  seizure  of  Washington,  the  destruction  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  erection  of  a  confederation  composed  wholly  of  Slave-labor  States, 
according  to  the  j)lau  foreshadowed  in  the  banner  of  the  South  Carolina 
Secession  Convention,'  was  the  cherished  design  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
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confederates.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  testimony — ^in  the  presence  of  the 
prophecy  of  his  so-called  Secretary  of  War  at  Montgomery,  and  the  action 
of  Stephens,  his  lieutenant,  while  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  and  while  there 
in  assisting  the  Virginia  conspirators  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  for 
seizing  the  Capital,  the  arch-traitor,  with  hypocrisy  the  most  supremely 
impudent,  declared  in  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  his  so-called  Congress,  on 
the  29th  of  April,  that  his  policy  was  peaceful  and  defensive,  not  belligerent 
and  aggressive.  Speaking  more  to  Europe  than  to  the  "  Confederacy,"  he 
said : — ^"  We  protest  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  that  we  desire  peace 
at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor.  ...  In  independence  we  seek  no  con-* 
quest,  no  aggrandizement,  no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States  with  which 
we  have  lately  confederated.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone — those  who  never 
held  power  over  us  should  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms.  This 
we  will,  we  must  resist  to  the  direst  extremity."  On  the  very 
next  day  •  Stephens,  the  so-called  Vice-President,  said  in  a  speech  *  ^^^^  ^' 
at  Atlanta,  in  Georgia  : — "  A  general  opinion  prevails  that 
Washington  City  is  soon  to  be  attacked.  On  this  subject  I  can  only  say, 
our  object  is  peace.  We  wish  no  aggressions  on  any  one's  rights,  and  will 
make  none.  But  if  Maryland  secedes,  the  District  of  Columbia  will  fall  to 
her  by  reversionary  right — the  same  as  Sumter  to  South  Carolinn,  Pulaski 
to  Georgia,  and  Pickens  to  Florida.  When  we  have  the  right,  we  will 
demand  the  surrender  of  Washington,  just  as  we  did  in  the  other  cases,  and 
will  enforce  our  demands  at  every  hazard  and  at  whatever  cost."  The 
burglar,  using  the  same  convenient  logic,  might  say  to  the  householder 
about  to  be  plundered  by  him,  after  having  ma<ie  the  intended  victim's  near 
ndighbor  an  accomplice,  and  with  his  aid  had  forced  his  way  into  the 
dwelling :  *'  Your  plate,  and  your  money,  and  your  jewelry  fall  to  my  accom- 
plice as  a  reversionary  right,  and  we  demand  the  surrender  of  your  keys. 
jiU  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alo)iey^ 


*  A  qaalnt  writer  in  the  ITartford  (Connccticnt)  (^nrant,  nt  that  time,  made  the  following  aransing  com- 
mentary on  the  conspirators'  untruthAil  assertion—''  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  :'*— 

**  As  Tonco  I  Talked  by  a  dismal  swamp,  I^t  me  alone,  for  I've  pot  yotir  tin. 

There  sot  an  old  Cove  in  tho  dark  and  damiK  And  lots  of  other  traps  snnfrly  in : 

And  at  ererybody  as  passeil  that  roail  Let  mc  alone— I  am  rlifjrinar  a  boat 

A  stick  w  a  stone  this  old  Cove  thmwed ;  To  jrrab  votever  you've  irot  afloat: 

And  venerer  ho  flung  his  stick  or  his  stone.  In  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come 

HcM  set  op  a  song  of '  Let  me  alone.'  And  turn  you  out  of  your  'ouse  and  'omc. 

'  Let  me  alone,  for  I  loves  to  shy  Tm  a  quiet  Old  Cove,'  says  he.  with  a  groan. 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  pas^TS  by ;  '  All  I  axes  is,  Itt  me  alont:  " 

The  writer  then  foreshadowed  the  action  of  the  Oovernment,  as  follows  :— 

**  Jnst  then  came  almiir,  on  the  self-same  way.  And  if  ever  I  catches  you,  round  my  ranch, 

Another  old  Core,  and  becan  for  to  say :—  Til  string  you  up  to  the  nearest  branch. 

-  Let  you  alone  I  that's  comin'  it  striMig  I  Tho  best  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed, 

Yoo'Ta  btn  let  alone  a  damrd  sight  ton  long !  And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head; 

Of  all  the  Borce  that  ever  I  heeni !  For  I  reckon,  before  you  and  I  are  done, 

Pnt  down  that  stick  f    (You  may  well  look  skeered. )  You'll  wish  you  had  let  honi'St  folks  alone.' 

Let  go  that  stone .'    If  yon  once  show  flght,  Tho  OM  Cove  stopped,  and  the  t'other  Old  Cove, 

ni  knock  yon  higher  than  any  kite.  lie  sot  quite  still  in  his  cypress  grove. 

You  Tonat  have  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks.  And  he  looked  at  his  stick  revolvin'  slow, 

And  core  yon  of  ihyfng  them  stones  and  sticks :  Vether  'twere  safe  to  shy  it  or  no ; 

And  ril  have  my  hardware  back,  and  my  cash,  And  he  grumble<l  on.  in  an  Injured  tone. 

And  knock  yoor  aoow  Into  *tamal  smash ,  '  All  that  I  ax'd  was,  Ut  me  alone.' " 
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SECESSION  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  DECLARED.— SEIZURE  OF  HARPES!9 
FERRY  AND  GOSPORT  NAVY  YARD.— THE  FIRST  TROOPS  IN  WASHINGTON  FOR  IT5 
DEFENSE. 


IIE  reception  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  by  the  Convention 
of  Virginia  politicians,  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  the 
excited  populace  in  Richmond,  gave  him  instant  assurances 
of  the  success  of  his  mission.      He  saw  the  "  Confederate 
Flag  "  waving  everywhere,  and  heard  no  complaint  because 
of  the  usurpation.     He  perceived  that  in  Virginia,  as  in  the 
Gulf  States,  the  heel  of  the  usurper  was  firmly  planted  on 
the  necks  of  the  loyal  people,  and  that  despotism  was  sub- 
stantially triumphant.     His  soul  was  filled  with  gladness, 
and  he  addressed  the  Virginians  with  the  eloquence  and 
earnestness  of  a  man  whose  heart  was  in  his  work.     "  The 
fires  of  patriotism,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  blazing  brightly 
all  al(/ng  my  track,  from  Montgomery  to  the  very  gates  of 
your  city,  and  they  are  enkindling  here  with  greater  bril- 
liancy and  fervor.     That  constitutional  liberty  which  we 
vainly  sought  for  while  in  the  old  Union,  we  have  found,  and  fully  enjoy  in 
our  new  one.  .  .  .     What  had  you,  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  hope  for  while 
under  Lincoln?     Nothing.     Beginning  in  usurpation,   where  will  be  end? 
He  will  quit  Washington  as  ignominiously  as  he  entered  it,  and  God's  will 
will  have  been  accomplished.     Madness  and  folly  rule  at  Washington,  but 
Providence  is  with  us,  and  will  bless  us  to  the  end.     The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  States  of  the   South  are  one  in  interest,  in  feeling,  in  insti- 
tutions, and  in  hope;  and  why  should  they  not  be  one  in  Government? 
Every  son  of  the  South,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  should  rally 
beneath  the  same  banner.     The  conflict  may  be  terrible,  but  the  victory 
will  be  ours.     It   remains   for  you   to   say  whether  you   will   share  our 
triumphs."^ 

Stephens,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  into  the  "Southern  Con- 
federacy." Tlie  Convention  appointed  Ex-President  John  Tyler,  William 
Ballard  Preston,  S.  McD.  Moore,  James  P.  Holcombe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and 
Lewis  E.  Harvie,  Commissioners  to  treat  with  him.  They  entered  upon  the 
business  at  once,  and  on  the  24th  of  April  agreed  to  and  signed  a  "  Conven- 


»  Speech  at  Richmond.  April  23,  l^if.l.  cited  by  Whitney  in  his  IlUtory  of  the  War  for  the  Unitm,  i  401 
Compare  what  Stephens  Mid  at  Millcdireville,  in  November.  IS60,  and  in  the  Geonria  Conventloii,  in  jABOMy, 
1861.  pages  M  to  AT,  inclusivo. 
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tion  between  the  Common  wealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,"'  which  provided  that,  until  the  union  of  Virginia  with  the  league 
should  be  perfected,  'Hhe  whole  military  force  and  military  operations, 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  said  Commonwealth,  in  the  impending  conflict 
with  the  United  States,"  should  be  under  the  chief  control  and  direction  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  So  eager  were  the  Virginia  conspirators  to  "  perfect  the 
Union,"  that  on  the  following  day,*  the  Convention,  appealing  •  April  26, 
to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  '***• 
passed  an  ordinance  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  adopting  and  ratifying  the 


^^ifii^   ^^^. 
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Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Montgomery  League.'  They  proceeded  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  "Confederate  Congress"  that  was  to  assemble 
on  the  29th  ;^  authorized  the  banks  of  the  State  to  suspend 
specie  payments  ;  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  navy 
for  Virginia,  and  for  enlistments  for  the  State  army,  and  adopted  other 
measures  preparatory  for  war.  They  also  invited  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
confederates  to  make  Richmond  their  head-quarters.  The  so-called  annexa- 
tion of  the  Coinmonwcakh  to  the  "  Confederacy  "  was  officially  proclaimed 


1  Tbesc  were  coptod  fh>m  tbo  fHigiBiil  parcbmeDt  mpoii  wliLeb  t)ie  cotiTeJitloii  (ir  tn'«ty  fnti  «n)^!fOitetJ  ttnil 

•IffQcd. 

*  •Idbn  Tieler*  who  was  ft  chit*f  iT>!iP!i?<>r  amoitf;  Ihc  coTtsplfalnra  nf  tht-  VU-frir.  - r   '     r  -  ■ 

fbtlovii  to  GciTerm^r  fMcktni,  at  ttirfis  ti'clort  ilmt  aftcTmioTi ;— "  Wc  urc  f^lEn- 

onftowifie  ^uv4  tbl«  duf,  Vlf^glJila  has  Adopted  tltQ  Frvfldiaual  GuTt^ramtnt  of  tbv  ittm^janriU  ^U' 
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by  Governor  Letcher;  and  the  "Mother  of  States,"  the  "Mother  of  Praai- 
dents,''  and  equally  the  Mother  of  Disunion,  was  forced  into  the  position 
of  an  important  member  of  the  league  against  the  Republic.  Eastern  and 
Northern  Virginia  soon  became  the  theater  of  great  battles,  fought  by 
immense  armies,  at  various  times  during  the  war  that  ensued. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  vote  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions.  Senator  James 
M.  Mason,  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  unscrupulous  of  the  conspirators, 
addressed  a  letter  to  them  from  his  home  near  Winchester,  in  which,  after 
saying  that  the  Ordinance  "withdrew  the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  Union, 
with  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  separation,"  annulling  "  all  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  within  its  limits,"  and  absolv- 
ing "  its  citizens  from  all  obligations  or  obedience  to  them,"  he  declared  that 

a  rejection  of  the  Ordinance  by  the  people 
would  reverse  all  this,  and  that  Virginia 
would  be  compelled  to  fight  under  the 
banner  of  the  Republic,  in  violation  of  the 
sacred  pledge  made  to  the  "Confederate 
States,"  in  the  treaty  or  "Alilitary  League" 
of  the  25th  of  April,  He  then  said: — 
"If  it  be  asked.  What  are  those  to  do 
who,  in  their  conscience,  cannot  vote  to 
separate  Virginia  from  the  United  States  ? 
the  answer  is  simple  and  plain.  Honor 
and  duty  alike  reqnire  that  they  should 
not  vote  on  the  question ;  and  if  they  re- 
tain such  opinions,  they  nwst  leave  the 
JAMES  M.  MA80R.  Stcite^^     THc  answcr  was,  indeed,  "  simple 

and  plain,"  and  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  conspirators,  expressed  by  their  chosen  leader : — "  All 
who  oppose  us  shall  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel." 
Submission  or  banishment  was  the  alternative  offered  by  Mason,  in  the  name 
of  traitors  in  power,  to  Virginians  who  were  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  whose  remains  were  resting  within  the  bosom  of 
their  State,  and  to  the  old  flag  under  which  tlie  independence  of  their 
common  country  had  been  achieved.  He  well  knew  that  his  words  would 
be  received  as  expressions  of  the  views  of  the  usurpers  at  Richmimd,  and 
that  thousands  of  citizens  would  thereby  be  kept  from  the  polls,  for  in  Vir- 
ginia the  votc"^  were  given  openly,  and  not  by  secret  ballot,  as  in  other 
States. 

Mason's  infamous  suggestion  was  followed  by  coincident  action.    Troops 
had  been  for  some  time  pouring  into  Virginia  from  the  more  Southern 
•  May  23,     Statcs,  and  the  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  taken 
1S61.       toward  the  close  of  May,"  in  the  midst  of  bayonets  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  Union  men.     Terror  was  then  reigning  all  over  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia.    Unionists  were  hunted  like  wuld  beasts,  and  compelled  to  fly  from 


>  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Wincht»ter  Virginian.  May  1ft,  1861. 
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their  State  to  save  their  lives ;  and  by  these  means  the  conspirators  were 
enabled  to  report  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  for  secession,  and  only  twenty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  against  it.  This  did  not  include  the  vote  in  North- 
western Virginia,  where  the  people  had  rallied  around  their  true  representa* 
tives  in  the  Convention,  and  defied  the  conspirators  and  all  their  power. 
They  had  already  placed  themselves  boldly  and  firmly  upon  earnest  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  in  Convention  assembled  at  Wheeling, 
ten  days  before  the  voting,  they  had  planted,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter, 
the  vigorous  germ  of  a  new  Free-labor  Commonwealth, 

The  conservative  State  of  North  Carolina,  lying  between  Virginia  and 
the  more  Southern  States,  could  not  long  remain  neutral.  Her  disloyal  poli- 
ticians, with  Governor  Ellis  at  their  head,  were  active  and  unscrupulous. 
We  have  already  observed  their  efforts  to  aiTay  the  State  against  the 
^N'ational  Government,  and  the  decided  eondenmation  of  their  schemes  by 
the  people.'  Now,  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops,  they 
renewed  their  wicked  efforts,  and  with  better  success.  Ellis 
issued  a  proclamation,"  calling  an  extraordinnry  session  of  the  *  ^^g^**^"' 
liegislature  on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  which  he  shamelessly  declared 
that  the  President  was  preparing  for  the  "  subjugation  of  the  entire  South, 
and  the  conversion  of  a  free  republic,  inherited  from  their  fathers,  into  a 
military  despotism,  to  be  established  by  worse  than  foreign  enemies,  on  the 
rains  of  the  once  glorious  Constitution  of  Equal  Rights."  With  equal  men- 
dacity, the  disloyal  politicians  throughout  the  State  stirred  up  the  people  by 
making  them  believe  that  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberties 
hy  a  military  despotism  at  Washington.  Excited,  bewildered,  and  alarmed, 
they  became,  in  a  degree,  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
Senator  Clingman  and  others  of  his  party.  The  Legislature  acted  under 
the  same  malign  influences.  It  authorized  a  convention  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  ordered  an  election  of  delegates 
therefor,  to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  May.  It  gave  the  Governor  authority  to 
raise  ten  thousand  men,  and  appropriated  Ave  millions  of  dollars  for  the  use 
of  the  State.  It  empowered  the  treasurer  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of 
^ye  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  denominations  as  low  as  three  cents;  and 
hy  act  defined  treason  to  be  the  levying  of  war  against  the  State,  adhering 
to  its  enemies  in  establishing  a  government  within  the  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  holding  or  executing  any  office  in  such 
government. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the 
**  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,'"  and  on  the  same  day  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Governor  had  issued  an  order  for  the  enrollment  of  thirty  thousand 


I  See  pages  63  and  19S. 

*  In  1775  a  CoiiTention  of  the  reprcBentatives  of  the  citizens  of  Medclenbunr  County,  North  Carolina,  held  at 
Charlotte,  passed  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions,  equivalent  in  words  and  spirit  to  a  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  well-founded  dispute  as  to  the  daj  on  which  that  declaration 
WM  adopted,  one  party  declaring  it  to  be  the  20th  of  May.  and  another  the  Slst  of  May.  For  a  minute  account 
of  Uwt  aflklr,  see  Lossing's  Pictorial  Fitld-Book  o/tke  Revolution. 
Vol.  I.— 25 
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minute-men,  and  the  forces  of  the  State  had  seized,  for  the  second  time,  the 

National  forts  on  the  sea-coast  ;*  also  the  Mint  at  Charlotte,'  and 

'  ^isci^    ^^®  Government  Arsenal  at  Fayetteville,*  in  which  were  thirty- 

» April  28.     seven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  three  thousand  kegs  of  gunpow- 

der,  and  an  immense  amount  of  munitions  of  war.      Within  three  week* 


AK81CXAL   AT  FATCmCVILLB,  -IWRTU  CAROLUf A. 

after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  North  Carolina  volunteers  under  arms.  They  adopted  a 
flag  which  was  composed  of  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue,  differently 

arranged  from  those  in   the   National 
flag.* 

The  Governor  of  Tennessee  (Harris) 
and  a  disloy4il  majority  of  the  Legis- 
lature now  commenced  the  work  of 
infinite  mischief  to  the  people  of  their 
State.  Harris  called  the  Legislature 
together  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  de- 
livered to  that  body  a  message,  in 
which  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  secession  of  the 
State.  Remembering  that 
•  ^']'^^  ®'  less  than  eighty  days  before' 
the  people  had  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Union  by  sixty-five  thou- 
sand majority,  he  was  unwilling  t<> 
trust  the  question  of  secession  to  them 
now.  lie  argued,  that  at  the  opening 
of  a  revolution  so  vitally  important,  there  was  no  propriety  in  wasting  the 
time  required  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  by  calling  a  convention, 
when  the  Legislature  had  the  power  to  submit  an  ordinance  of  secession  to 


XOUTII   CAROLINA   FLAC 


*  Sec  pagrc  IGl. 

5  The  c«ilor»  wore  arranjreil  as  follows  in  this  flaff  of  tho  "Soverelcn  State  of  North  C'art»IIna  r**— The  red 
formed  a  broad  bar  ninnini?  jiarallcl  with  tho  staff,  on  which  was  a  slnj^lo  star,  and  tho  dates  arranired  as  se^n  io 
the  oncravlnjr,  "  May  20.  ITTS.*'  which  was  that  of  th»*  pn>mnljration  of  tho  so-cnllod  "  Mooklcnbtir::  Declaration 
of  Indopondonce"  (montlonod  in  note  2.  pasre  3'Vl).  anil  "May  20.  isr)l,"  on  which  day  the  politicians  of  North 
Carolina  declared  the  bond  that  bound  that  State  to  their  own  chosen  ITnion  was  forevor  dissolved. 
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them  without  "encumbering  them  with  the  election  of  delegates."  He 
accordingly  recommended  the  Legislature  to  adopt  such  an  ordinance  at 
once,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  vote  upon  it  speedily. 

A  few  days  after  the  Governor's  message  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature, Henry  W.  Hilliard,  a  leading  member  of  the  "  Methodist  Church 
South,"  appeared  before  that  body  •  as  a  commissioner  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  confederates,  clothed  by  them  with  authority  to  '  ^^^^  ^ 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  "Confederate  States  of  America,"  similar  to  that  already  completed 
between  the  Virginia  politicians  and  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery.  He 
was  allowed  to  submit  his  views  to  the  Legislature.  He  regarded  the 
question  at  issue  "  between  the  North  and  the  South  "  as  one  "  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  involving  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves."  He 
believed  there  was  not  a  true-hearted  man  in  the  South  who  would  not 
rather  die  than  submit  to  "  the  Abolition  North."  The  idea  of  reconstruc- 
tion must  be  utterly  abandoned.  They  would  never  think  of  "  going  back 
to  their  enemies."  He  considered  the  system  of  government  founded  on 
Slavery,  which  had  been  established  at  Montgomery,  as  the  only  permanent 
form  of  government  that  could  be  maintained  in  America.  His  views  were 
warmly  supported  by  some  prominent  Tennesseans.  Ex-Governor  Neil  S. 
Brown,  in  a  letter  published  at  about  that  time,  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
was  " the  settled  policy  of  the  Administration "  and  of  " the  wh«le  North, 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  South,"  and  urged  the  people 
to  arm  themselves,  as  the  Border  States,  he  believed,  would  be  the  battle- 
ground. Ex-Congressman  Felix  R.  Zollicoffer  declared  that  Tennessee  was 
"  already  involved  in  war,"  and  said,  "  We  cannot  stand  neutral  and  see  our 
Southern  brothers  butchered." 

On  the  Ist  of  May  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  enter  into 
a  military  league  with  the  "Confederate  States,"  by  which  the  whole 
nnilitary  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  Davis. 
He  appointed  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  Arcliibald  O.  W.  Totten,  and  Washing- 
ton Barrow  as  cominissioneis  for  the  purpose.  They  and  Mr.  Hilliard 
negotiated  a  treaty,  and  on  the  7th*  the  Governor  announced 
to  the  Legislature  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  and  submitted  *  "^' 
to  it  a  copy  of  the  "  Convention."  By  it  Davis  and  his  confederates  were 
authorized  to  exercise  absolute  military  control  in  Tennessee  until  that 
Commonwealth  should  become  a  member  of  the  "Confederacy"  by  rati- 
fying its  permanent  constitution.  The  vote  on  the  treaty  in  the  Senate 
was  fourteen  ayes  to  six  noes,  and  in  the  lower  House,  forty-two  ayes  to 
fifteen  noes.  Eighteen  of  the  members,  chiefly  from  East  Tennessee,  were 
absent  or  did  not  vote.* 


»  It  was  Btipulatod  by  the  convention,  in  addition  to  the  absolute  snrrcnder  of  nil  the  inilttary  affairs  of 
the  State  to  Jeffi'r»on  I)avi».  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  shoulil,  "on  beconiins  a  member  of  said  ConAdenicy. 
nnder  the  permanent  Constitution  of  Siiid  Confederate  States,  if  the  Mine  shall  occur,  turn  over  to  said  Cun- 
ftKlente  States  all  the  public  property,  naval  stores,  and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  she  may  then  bi*  in  posses- 
gion.  ncqulrwl  fW>m  the  United  St.ites.  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  otlicr  Statts  of  eaid 
Confederacy  have  done  in  like-cases. "  Governor  Ifarris  had  already  (<m  the  20th  of  April)  onlcnd  the  seizure 
lit  Tennessee  bonds  to  the  amount  <»f  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  and  Ave  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  btl«>nju'inff  to 
the  Tnited  States,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Nashville.  The  pretext  for  the  sflzure 
wtia.  that  the  amount  mljrht  be  held  in  trust,  as  a  s<»rt  of  hostajre,  until  the  Government  should  return  to  the 
State  and  its  citizens  property  contraband  of  war  which  had  been  taken  (h>m  the  steamer  IfiUman^  at  Cairo. 
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The  Legislature,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  an  act,  to  submit  to  b 
vote  of  the  people  a  "  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an  Ordinance  dis- 
solving the  Federal  Relations  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  United 
States  of  America;"  and  also  an  Ordinance  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  "Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States."*  The 
Governor  was  empowered  to  raise  fifly-five  thousand  volunteers  "for  the 
defense  of  the  State,"  and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  call  out  the 
whole  available  military  strength  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Governor.  He  was  also  authorized  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  run  ten  years 
and  bear  an  annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  Thus  the  purse  and  the 
sword  of  the  violated  Commonwealth  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
bitterest  enemy,  and  before  the  day  had  arrived  on  which  the  vote  was  to 

be  taken  on  the  question  of  Separation  or  No  Separation,*  Harris 
"^sor**'     had  organized   twenty-five  thousand  volunteers   and   equipped 

them  with  munitions  of  war,  a  greater  portion  of  which  had 
been  stolen  from  National  arsenals,  and  brought  to  Nashville  by  the  dis- 
loyal Ex-Congressman  ZoUicoffcr,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  to 
Montgomery  on  a  treasonable  mission,  at  the  middle  of  May.*  The  people 
found  themselves  practically  dispossessed  of  the  elective  franchise,  one  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  by  a  usurper — the  head  of  a  military 
despotism,  in  complicity  with  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery.  That 
despotism  had  been  of  quick  and  powerful  growth  under  the  culture  of 
men  in  authority,  and  was  possessed  of  amazing  energy.  Its  will  was  law. 
The  people  were  slaves.  Its  mailed  heel  was  upon  their  necks,  and  they 
perceived  no  way  to  lift  it.  They  knew  that  their  voice  at  the  ballot-box 
might  be  silenced  by  the  bayonet,  yet  they  ventured  to  si)eak ;  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  most  competent  authority,  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  were  against  the  disunion  schemes  of  the  Governor  and  his  friends, 
who  at  once  inaugurated  a  system  of  terrorism  such  as  the  history  of 
tyrants  has  seldom  revealed.  Fraud  and  violence  were  exercised  every- 
where on  the  part  of  the  disloyalists,  and  after  the  operation  of  a  concerted 
plan  for  making  false  election  returns,  and  the  changing  of  figures  in  the 


*  This  action  was  Icept  secret  for  Rovcml  days.  When  the  intrepid  Bniwnlow  (see  pase  8S)  heard  of  It  he 
denounced  It  rchemeutly  In  his  journal,  the  KnoarWe  Whig.  '*The  dred  is  done,  and  a  black  deed  It  is,"  bo 
said.  "The  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  secret  session,  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  votins  the  State  out 
of  the  Federal  I'nion,  ond  changing  the  Fcdi'ral  relations  of  the  State,  thereby  affectin;:.  to  the  great  IixJurT  uf 
the  people,  their  most  ImiN>rtant  earthly  Interests."  lie  denouneod  the  Governor  and  legislators  as  nsnrpors. 
and  called  upon  the  i>eople  to  vote  against  the  Ordinance.  "  Let  every  man,"  he  saiil,  "old  and  young,  halt  and 
blind,  contrive  to  be  at  the  im)11s  on  that  day.  If  we  lose  then,  our  liberties  are  gone,  an<l  we  arc  5wallowe<i  uj. 
by  a  military  desjmtism  more  odious  than  any  now  existing  In  any  of  the  monarchies  of  Eun)pe.'" 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  after  his  return,  Zollicoffer  gave  an  account  of  his  mission,  and  revealed  foci* 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  subsequent  events.  lie  said  that  "  President  Davis"  desired  and  exjiected  to 
fbmish  Tennessee  with  fifty  thousand  muskets,  but  there  were  diflietilties  In  the  way.  An  attempt  to  procun- 
arms  from  Havana  had  failed,  but  they  expected  muskets  from  Belgium  "  in  British  bottoms."  General  Pillo\». 
it  seems,  had  no  idea  of  rcs|>ecting  Kentucky  neutrality  [see  Chapter  XIX.].  but  had,  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
May,  proposed  to  occupy  Columbus,  in  that  State,  as  a  "Confederate"  military  post.  Davis  thought  such  a 
movement  at  that  time  was  premature.  He  said  he  ha<l  once  proyHised  the  same  thine  to  Governor  Magothn. 
but  he  would  not  then  consent.  Davis  was  also  doubtful  about  the  pn>i»riety  of  "  throwing  the  military  force> 
of  Tennessee  upon  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  frontiers  of  Kentucky,"  which  Govt-rnor  Harris  had  propose*!,  bocausi- 
he  doubted  whether  Magoffin  would  approve  of  it.  "  Ho  thinks  Governor  M:igoflin,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and 
others,"  said  the  writer,  "are  merely  floating  with  the  tide  of  Southern  feeling  in  Kentucky,  not  leading  it." 
but  that  "Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  was  in  odvance  of  his  jK'ople,  and  leading  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
In  defense  of  the  South."  Davis  also  thought  It  would  be  better  for  the  Kentucklans  true  to  ''the  South"  to 
retire,  under  military  leaders,  to  Tennessee,  and  there  "  rally  and  organize." 
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aggregates,  at  Kashville,  by  the  Governor  and  his  confederates,  Harris 
asserted,  in  a  proclamation  ismed  on  the  24th  of  June,  that  the  vote  in  the 
State  was  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  for 
Separation,  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  against 
it,  or  a  majority  in  favor  of  disunion  of  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.*  Even  this  false  report  showed  that  East  Tennessee — the 
mountain  region  of  the  State,  which,  like  Western  Virginia,  was  not 
seriously  poisoned  by  the  virus  of  the  Slave  system — was  loyal  to  the 
Republic  by  a  heavy  majority.  It  is  said  that  one-half  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  Separation  in  East  Tennessee  were  illegal,  having  been  given  by 
soldiers  of  the  insurgent  army,  who  had  no  right  to  vote  anywhere.*  All 
through  the  war  that  ensued  East  Tennessee  remained  loyal,  but  at  the 
cost  of  fearful  suffering,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

Thus  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  by  the  treasonable  action 
of  their  respective  governors,  their  legislatures,  and  their  conventions,  were 
placed  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  National  Government,  positively 
and  offensively,  before  the  people  were  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject 
officially.  These  usurpers  raised  armies  and  levied  war  before  the  people 
gave  them  power  to  enlist  a  soldier,  to  buy  an  ounce  of  ammunition,  or  to 
move  a  gun. 

The  conspirators  of  Virginia  had  not  only  talked  boldly  and  resolved 
courageously,  but  had,  from  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
labored  zealously  and  vigorously  in  preliminary  movements  for  the  seizure 
of  Washington  and  the  National  Government.     Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance,"  as  we  *  *^  j^,*^' 
Iiave  observed,  they  had  set  forces  in  motion  for  the  capture  of 
Harper's  Ferry  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  there,  and  of  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk,  with  its  vast  amount  of  ordnance  and  stores. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  a  small  village  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  clustered 
around  the  base  of  a  rugged  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers,  where  the  conjoined  streams  pass  through  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  between  fifly  and  sixty  miles  northwest  from 
Washington  City.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  powerful  commercial  links  which 
connect  Maryland,  and  especially  Baltimore,  with  the  great  West.  Tliere 
is  the  outer  gate. of  the  Shenandoah  or  great  Valley  of  Virginia,,  and  was, 
at  the  time  we  are  considering  and  throughout  the  war,  a  point  of  much 
strategic  importance  as  a  military  post.  There,  for  many  years,  a  National 
Armory  and  Arsenal  had  been  situated,  where  ten  thousand  nuiskets  were 
made  every  year,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  stand  of  arms  were 
generally  stored. 


*  The  items  of  the  vote,  as  glycn  in  the  proclnmotion,  were  as  follows:— 

SEPAIIATION.  NO   SEIMTIATIOX. 

East  Tennessee 14.7SO  3'i.l»28 

Middle  Tennessee r.s.'jni  s.ii»s 

West  Tennessee '29.157  <*..11T 

Military  Camps 2.714  (mmv) 

Total 104.91;)  47,23S 

•  See  SketehM  qfth^  liine.  Progrens,  and  I>ecline  of  Seeewion,  et  ctetera  :  by  W.  G.  Brownlow,  now  (IS65) 
Gorernor  of  Tennessee,  page  222. 
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DESIGNS  AGAINST  HARPER'S  FERRY. 


When  the  secession  movement  began,  at  the  close  of  1860,  the  Govern- 
ment took  measures  for  the  security  of  this  post.  Orders  were  received 
there  on  the  2d  of  January  for  the  Armory  Guard,  Flag  Guard,  and  Rifle 
Company  to  go  on  duty ;  and  these  were  re-enforced  a  few  days  afterward 
by  sixty-four  unmounted  United  States  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Roger  Jones,  who  were  sent  there  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
Colonel  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  was  superintendent  of  the  post. 

Profound  quiet  prevailed  at  Harper's  Ferry  until  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  when  it  was  disturbed  by  rumors  that  the  Virginians  were 
preparing  to  seize  the  Armory  and  Araenal  there.  The  rumor  was  true,  and 
was  soon  verified.    On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  orders  were  received 
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from  Richmond,  by  the  militia  commanders  at  Winchester  and  Charles- 
town,  for  the  seizure  of  the  Armory  and  Arsenal  that  night,  and  a  march 
in  force  into  Maryland,  when  the  Minute-men  of  that  State  were  expected 
to  join  them  in  an  immediate  attack  on  Washington.  Notice  was  given  to 
about  throe  thousand  men,  but,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  only 
Jefferson  County  troops,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  under  Colonel 
Allen,  were  at  Halltown,  the  designated  place  of  rendezvous,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  was  a  little  village  about  half  Avay  between 
Charlestown  Court  House  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  four  miles  from  each. 
Other  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  were  on  their  march  toward  the 
Ferry  at  that  time. 

»  This  Is  a  view  of  Harper's  Ferry  as  it  appeared  Just  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  Armory  and  Arsenal  build- 
ings. The  si>ectator  is  upon  the  hill  back  of  the  villajre,  and  loolvin?  toward  the  Potomae,  where,  with  th« 
waters  of  the  Shenandoah,  it  passes  through  the  Blue  Kidge.  Maryland  lllghts,  which  have  become  Ikmons  in 
history,  arc  seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture. 
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As  a  surprise  seemed  important  to  secure  success,  tbc  little  detachment 
at  Halltown  moved  forward  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  They  had  four 
miles  to  march  in  the  gloom.  The  infantry  led,  and  were  followed  by  one 
piece  of  artillery  and  about  twenty  of  the  Fauquier  Cavalry,  led  by  Captain 
Ashby,  who  afterward  became  a  noted  leader  of  horsemen  in  the  "  Con- 
federate army." 

The  march  was  silent.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  Ferry,  the  troops  met 
sentries,  who  challenged  them.  The  former  halted,  loaded  their  guns,  and 
tbe  officers  held  a  consultation.  Suddenly  there  was  seen  a  flash  of  light, 
followed  by  an  explosion,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ferry.  This  was  quickly 
repeated,  and  iii  a  few  minutes  the  mountain  bights  in  the  neighborhood 
"were  lighted  by  an  immense  and  increasing  flame.  Captain  Ashby  dashed 
forward  to  the  town,  and  soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  Arsenal 
and  Armory  were  on  fire,  and  that  the  National  troops  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  taken  the  mountain  road  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  Barracks,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Captain  Ashby  was  correctly  informed.  Lieutenant  Jones  had  been 
secretly  warned,  twenty-four  hours  before,  of  the  plan  for  seizing  the  post 
that  night.  He  had  indications  around  him  of  trouble  being  nigh.  The 
militia  of  the  place,  who  had  professed  to  be  loyal,  had  resolved  to  disband 
that  day,  and  the  laborers  who  were  acting  as  guards  manifested  significant 
uneasiness.  It  was  evident  that  the  secession  feeling  was  predominant 
among  all  classes.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  little  force  of  only  forty  trusty 
men  could  not  withstand  the  overwhelming  number  of  insurgents  reported 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  attack  ;  so  he  caused  the  arms  at  the  post,  about 
fifteen  thousand  in  number,  to  be  secretly  piled  in  heaps  in  the  Arsenal 
buildings,  and  surrounded  with  combustibles  for  their  destruction,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Suitable  materials  were 
also  placed  in  order  for  burning  the  Government  buildings,  between  which 
trains  of  gunpowder  were  laid. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  sentinel 
notified  Lieutenant  Jones  that  the  Virginians,  reported  to  be  two  thousand 
in  number,  were  within  twenty  minutes'  march  of  the  Ferry.  The  com- 
mander instantly  fired  the  trains ;  and  three  minutes  afterward  both  of  the 
Arsenal  buildings  containing  the  arms,  together  with  the  carpenters'  shop, 
which  was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  and  connected  series  of  workshops 
of  the  Armory  proper,  were  in  a  blazi*.  Every  window  in  the  buildings  had 
been  thrown  open,  so  as  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  conflagration.  When 
this  work  was  accomplished,  Jones  and  his  little  garrison  of  forty  men 
crossed  the  Potomac  over  the  covered  bridge,  followed  by  an  excited  crowd 
of  citizens,  who  threatened  him  with  direst  vengeance.  He  wheeled  his 
men  at  the  bridge,  and  threatened  to  fire  upcm  the  ])ursuers,  when  they  fell 
back.  He  then  fled  up  the  canal,  crossed  the  hills,  and,  wading  streams  and 
swamps,  reached  Hagerstown  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  niornin<j^.  There 
he  procured  vehicles  to  convey  his  command  to  Chambersburg,'  and  from 


>  Report  of  Lieutenant  Jones  t<i  the  Sccrt'tary  of  War,  April  20,  IS6I.  Communication  of  D.  TI.  Stnithrr 
(well  kno^n  by  the  title  of  "Port  Crayon"  to  the  rea<1crs  of  IJurper'H  Mugasine)  in  Ildrpeyn  Weekly.  Mr. 
Strothcr  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  described,  and  made  some  graphic  skctclics  of  tlio  conflugmtion. 
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thence  tbey  went  by  railway  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  their  destination,  where 
they  arrived  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 9th.  The  Gov- 
ernment highly  commended  Lieutenant  Jones  for  his  judicious  act,  and  his 
officers  and  men  for  their  good  conduct;  and  the  commander  was  imme* 
diately  promoted  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.^ 

•  Hari>er's  Ferry  instantly  became  an  important  post,  menacing  Washing- 
ton City.  By  the  20th  of  May  full  eight  thousand  insurgent  troops  were 
there,  composed  of  Virginians,  Kentuckians,  Alabamians,  and  South  Caro- 
linians. They  occupied  Maryland  Hights  and  other  prominent  points  near 
the  Ferry,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers,  and  threw 
up  fortiOcations  there. 

Preparations  for  seizing  the  Navy  Yard  near  Norfolk  were  commenced  a 
little  earlier  than  the  march  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  So  early  as  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  April  (the  day  before  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
in  the  Virginia  Convention),  two  light-boats  of  eighty  tons  each  were  sunk 
in  the  channel  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  below  Norfolk,  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  several  ships-of-war  lying  near  the  Navy  Yard.  "  Thus,"  said  a  dis- 
patch sent  to  Richmond  by  the  exultant  insurgents,  ^^  we  have  secured  three 
of  the  best  ships  of  the  Navy."  These  ships  were  much  coveted  prizes. 
These,  with  the  immense  number  of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war 
at  that  post,  the  Virginia  conspirators  intended  to  seize  for  the  use  of  the 
*•  Confederacy." 

The  Navy  Yard  here  spoken  of  was  at  Gosport,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth, 
on  the  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River  opposite  Norfolk.  It  was  a  sheltere<l 
spot  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  and  narrow  body  of  tide-water,  whose  head 
^as  at  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  North  Carolina.  The  station  was  one  ' 
of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
establishment  covered  an  area  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  largest  vessels  of  war  could  float  there. 
Ship-houses,  machine-shops,  officers'  quarters,  and  an  immense  Dry-dock 
built  of  granite,  with  materials  for  building  and  fitting  out  war-vessels,  were 
seen  there  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions 
laid  up  there  was  enormous.  There  were  at  least  two  thousand  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon  fit  for  service,  three  hundred  of  Avhich  were  new  Dahlgren 
guns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  various  property  of  the  yard,  of  all  kinds, 
was  worth  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Besides  this  property 
on  land,  several  war-vessels  were  afloat  there,  among  which  was  the 
immense  three^ecker  Pen nst/l van ia^  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  which 
was  constructed  in  1837,  but  had  never  ventured  upon  a  long  ocean  voyage. 
The  others  were  the  ships-of-the-line  Columlnts,  eighty;  Delaware^  eighty- 
four,  and  iVew  York^  eighty-four,  on  the  stocks :  the  frigates  United  StaUs^ 
fifty;  Columbia^  fifty;  and  Raritan^  fifty:  the  sloops-of-war  Plymouth^ 
twenty-two,  and  Germantowriy  twenty-two:  the  brig  2>o//>/f2;i,  four;  and  the 
steam-frigate  Merrimack^  afterward  made  famous  by  its  attack  on  the 
National  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads  and  a  contest  with  the  Monitor.  Of 
these  vessels,  one  was  on  the  stocks,  others  were  out  of  order,  and  only  the 


'  Letter  of  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Lieutenant  Jones,  April  22. 1861. 
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JferrimcKik  and  Oermantown  were  in  a  condition  to  be  speedily  put  to  use. 
The  Merrimack  needed  repairs,  but  the  Germantown  was  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  as  a  military 
post,  and  the  immense  value  of  the  property  there,  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  to  the  insurgents,  the  late  Administration,  in  its  endeavors  to  avoid 
irritating  the  secessionists  of  Virginia,  had  left  the  whole  exposed  to  seizure 
or  destruction  by  them.  The  post  was  circumvallated  by  a  low  structure, 
incompetent  to  offer  resistance  to  cannon.  There  was  neither  fort  nor  gar- 
rison to  cover  it  in  case  of  an  assault.  In  fact,  it  was  invitingly  weak,  and 
offered  strong  temptations  for  even  a  few  bokl  men  to  attempt  its  seizure. 
The  new  Administration  seemed  to  be  equally  remiss  in  duty  prescribed  by 
common  prudence  until  it  was  too  late.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  month  from  its  inauguration,  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  give  aid  to 
Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter,  Commodore  Charles  S.  McCauley,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Gosport  station,  was  admonished  to  exercise  "extreme 
caution  and  circumspection."  On  the  10th  of  April,  ho  was  instructed  to 
**put  the  shipping  and  public  property  in  condition  to  be  moved  and  placed 
beyond  danger,  should  it  become  necessary ;"  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
warned  to  "  take  no  steps  that  could  give  needless  alarm.'" 

Informed  that  with  the  workmen  then  em[>loyed  on  the  engine  of  the 
steam-frigate  Merrimack,  it  would  take  thirty  days  to  repair  it,  and  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  the  Government  sent  Engineer-in-chief  B.  F. 
Isherwood,  who  discredited  the  report,  to  put  the  machinery  in  order  as 
quickly  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  McCauley  was  directed  to  expedite 
the  work,  and  Captain  Alden  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  and, 
-when  ready  for  sea,  to  go  with  it  to  Philadelphia.  Isherwood  arrived  at 
the  yard  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,'  and  by  applying  labor 
night  and  day,  he  reported  to  McCauley  on  the  17th  that  the  '  f^^' 
engine  was  ready  for  use. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain,  now  (1865)  Rear- Admiral  Paulding  had 
arrived  from  Washington  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  McCauley  to  lose  no  time  in  arming  the  Merrimack ;  "  to  get  the 
J^li/mouth  and  Dolphin  beyond  danger ;  to  have  the  Germantoicn  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  towed  out,  and  to  put  the  more  valuable  property,  ordnance 
stores,  et  ctetera^  on  shipboard,  so  that  they  could,  at  any  moment,  be  moved 
beyond  danger."  The  Secretary  also  instructed  him  to  defend  the  vessels 
and  other  property  committed  to  his  charge  "  at  any  hazard,  repelling  by 
force,  if  necessary,  any  and  all  attempts  to  seize  them,  whether  by  mob 
violence,  organized  effort,  or  any  assumed  authority."  On  the  same  day,  in 
accordance  with  advice  offered  by  Paulding,  the  frigate  Cumberland,  which 
had  been  anchored  below,  with  a  full  crew  and  armament  on  board,  was 
moved  up  to  a  position  so  as  to  command  the  entire  harbor,  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  channel  through  which  they 
were  approached.  After  seeing  these  precautionary  arrangements  com- 
pleted, Paulding  returned  to  Washington. 

The  Merrimack  being  ready  for  sea  on  the  17th,  Mr.  Isherwood  proposed 
to  have  her  fires  lighted  at  once,  that  she  might  depart  before  other  channel 


»  Secretary  Welles  to  Commodore  McCauley,  April  10,  1S61. 
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obstructions  should  be  laid  by  the  insurgents.     "To-morrow  morning  wil 
be  in  time,"  said  the  Commodore,  and  the  lighting  was  deferred.     At  ai 

early  hour  the  next  day,*  the  fires  were  glowing,  and  soon  ever] 
*^i^i^^'    thing  was  in  readiness  for  departure.     Again  the  Commodon 

proposed  delay.  "  But  the  orders  are  peremptory,"  said  Ishei 
wood  ;  and  he  suggested  that,  after  another  day's  delay,  it  might  be  difficul 
to  pass  the  obstructions  which  the  secessionists  were  planting  betweei 
Sewell's  Point  and  Craney  Island.  But  the  vessel  was  kept  back,  and,  U 
the  astonishment  of  the  Engineer-in-chief  and  other  officers,  the  Coraraodon 
finally  gave  directions  not  to  send  the  Merrimarck  away  at  all,  and  ordered 
the  fires  to  be  extinguished.*  McCauley  afterward  asserted  that  he  wai 
influenced  in  his  action  at  that  time  by  the  advice  of  several  of  his  junio 
officers,  born  in  Slave-labor  States,  believing  that  they  were  true  to  thei 
flag.  "  How  could  I  expect  treachery  on  their  part  ?"  he  said.  "  The  he 
of  their  being  Southern  men  was  not  surely  a  sufficient  reason  for  8uspectin| 
their  fidelity.  Those  Southern  officers  who  have  remained  faithful  to  thei 
allegiance  are  among  the  best  in  the  service.  No ;  I  could  not  believe  i 
possible  that  a  set  of  men,  whose  reputations  were  so  high  in  the  Navy 
could  ever  desert  their  posts,  and  throw  off*  their  allegiance  to  the  country 
they  had  sworn  to  defend  and  protect.  I  had  frequently  received  profes 
sions  of  their  loyalty  ;  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  tin 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard  they  expressed  to  me  their  indignation,  and  observed 
'  You  have  no  Pensacola  officers  here,  Commodore ;  we  will  never  deseil 
you ;  we  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,  even  to  the  death.'  "*  Yet  these 
men,  false  to  every  principle  of  honor,  after  having  disgracefully  deceived 
their  commander,  and  accomplished  the  treasonable  work  of  keeping  the 
Merrimack  and  other  vessels  at  the  Navy  Yard  until  it  was  too  late  foi 
them  to  escape,  offered  their  resignations  on  the  18th  (the  day  after  X\h 
Virginia  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed),  abandoned  their  flag,  anc 
joined  the  insurgents.^ 

General  Taliaferro,  the  commander  of  all  tlie  forces  in  southeaster! 
Virginia,  arrived  at  Norfolk  with  his  staff  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  ant 
at  once  took  measures  for  the  seizure  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  ships  oi 
war.  The  naval  officers  who  had  abandoned  their  flag  joined  him,  and  th- 
secessionists  of  Norfolk  were  eager  for  the  drama  to  open.  On  the  folloiF 
ing  day,  the  workmen  in  the  yard,  who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  disloya 

>  Koport  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy.  July  4.  ISOl.  '*Tho  cause  of  thla  refusal  to  rcmovo  the  Jitrrimtaek^ 
said  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  "  has  no  explanation  other  than  that  of  misplaced  confidence  in  hit  joaiM 
ofUccni,  who  i)py»osed  it.*' 

*  lA!tter  i»f  Commodore  McCauley  In  the  National  InUIligtncer^  May  5, 1862.  In  reply  to  the  CoounittM 
on  the  C<mduet  of  tho  War,  cited  by  Duycklnck  In  Ills  History  of  the  War /or  the  Union,  I.  157. 

*  Amon^'  the  naval  ofllecrs  who  resii^ned  at  about  this  time  was  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  a  Vlrgtnba.  v"? 
for  several  years  was  the  truste<l  suiM'rint(>ndent  of  tho  National  Observatory  at  Washington.    The  ivcardi 
that  oflice.  it  is  Mid,  diselosed  the  fact  that  he  had  impresse<l  upon  tho  minds  of  the  srientiflc  bodies  In  Eun^ 
that  the  dissolution  of  tho  Union  and  the  destruetion  of  the  Kepublic  were  Inevitable.    ^  raid  the  Sew  Ti^ 

Wor/d.  Ti»c  career  of  Maury,  after  he  .il»andoned  his  flair  and  joined  its  enemies,  was  itoculinriy  disbumnW 
Ref(»re he reslirned.  and  while  he  was  yet  truste<l  and  honored  by  his  countrvinen.  he  was  perfldioosly  vorkK- 
to  overthn>w  the  Government.  He  went  to  Europe,  nnd  there  used  every  means  In  his  jM>wor,  by  the  f  rnei  * 
raisrepresontations,  to  injure  the  character  of  his  Oovcrnment  Finally,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1S«\  wbe«  ^ 
rebellion  was  crushed,  he  wrote  a  note  ''at  sea,"  to  Uear-Admlnil  S.  W.  God<m,  then  at  Havana,  aaying:— "^ 
peace,  as  in  war.  I  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  native  State,  VlriMnia:"  and  expressed  his  triliin^eM  to  aeetj^ 
parol  on  the  terms  granted  to  General  L<*o.  Ho  went  to  Mexico*,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1S6&,  Maximilba  J^ 
pointed  him  "Imperial  Commissioner  of  Colonization,"  to  promote  immigration  from  the  Southers  SCatc»> 
our  Ik(  public. 
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o^Seers,  were  absent  from  roll-call,  yet  the  day  passed  without  any  hostile 

<i.^inon8t rations.     But  on  Saturday,  the  20th,  Norfolk  was  fearfully  excited 

^y  conflicting  rumors.     One  was  that  the  yard  was  to  be  attacked,  when 

^^^«  Cumberland  would  doubtless  fire  on  the  town ;  another,  that  she  was 

'^^:>out  to  leave,  with  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  Government,  and 

^^«t  the  other  vessels  were  to  be  scuttled;  and  still  another,  that  the  yard 

"^^"5as  to  be  destroyed.     The  military  companies  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 

^^'"^re  called  out  and  paraded  under  arms.     Four  companies  of  riflemen  and 

^^^"^ntry  had  arrived  from  Petersburg,  numbering  in  all  four  hundred  men, 

^^^d  on  that  day  were  joined  by  two  hundred  more.     The  Richmond  Grays 

-^^wi  also  arrived  that  morning,  bringing  with  them  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy 

^^'fied  cannon,  and  an  ample  stock  of  ammunition.     With  these  re-enforce- 

^^^€nts,  Taliaferro  felt  certain  of  success.     McCaulcy  felt  equally  certain  that 

•^^  could  not  withstand  an  assault  from  the  insurgent  force,  so  large  and  so 

'^'V^ell  armed,  and  at  noon  he  sent  Taliaferro  word  that  not  one  of  the  vessels 

^bould  be  moved,  nor  a  shot  fired,  excepting  in  self-defense.     This  quieted 

'^lie  people. 

Not  doubtiiig  that  an  immediate  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  vessels, 
IklcCauley  gave  orders,  on   the  return  of  his  flag   from   Norfolk,  for   the 
Scuttling  of  all  of  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents.    This  was  done  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The   Cumberland 
Only  was  spared.     This  work  had  been  just  accomplished  when  Captain 
I^aulding  again  appeared.     As  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  heard  of 
tlie     detention    of   the    Merrimack — that 
*'  fatal    error,"   as   he  called   it — he   dis- 
patched   Paulding   in    the   Pawnee   with 
orders    to   relieve   McCauley,   and,    with 
**  such  ofiicers   and  marines   as  could  be 
obtained,  take  command  of  all  the  vessels 
ufloat  on  that  station,  repel  force  by  force, 
Sind   prevent  the  ships  and  public  prop- 
erty, at  all  hazards,  from  passing  into  the 
liands  of  the  insurrectionists."    Paulding 
added  to  his  crew,  at  Washington,  one 
liundred  marines ;  and  at  Fortress  Mon- 
Toe  he  took  on  board  three  hundred  and 
fifty     Massachusetts     volunteers,     under 
Colonel   David    W.    Wardrop,    the   first  „knry  i-aulding. 

^regiment   detailed  fi)r   service  from  that 

State,  who  had  arrived  that  day.  He  reached  Norfolk  just  as  the  scuttling 
of  the  vessels  was  completed.  But  for  that  act  every  vessel  ailoat  might 
have  been  saved. 

Paulding  saw  at  a  glance  the  fatal  error,  if  error  it  was,  of  McCaulcy,  and 
also  that  much  more  than  scuttling  must  be  done  to  render  the  ships  useless 
to  the  insurgents.  He  also  perceived  that  with  only  the  Paicnee  and  Cfunhrr- 
land,  and  the  very  small  land  force  at  his  command,  he  could  not  defend 
the  Navy  Yard;  so,  using  the  discretionary  power  with  which  he  was 
clothed,  he  at  once  prepared  to  burn  the  slowly  sinking  sliips,  destroy  the 
cannon,  and  commit  to  the  flames  all  the  buildings  and  public  j)roperty  in 
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the  Navy  Yard,  leaving  the  insurgents  nothing  worth  contending  for.  < 
hundred  men  were  sent,  under  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Bussell,  with  sledge-h 
mers,  to  knock  off  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon ;  Captain  Charles  Wi 
was  intrusted  with  the  destruction  of  the  Dr)^-dock;  Commanders  A 
and  Sands  were  charged  with  the  firing  of  the  ship-houses,  barracks, 
other  buildings ;  and  Lieutenant  Henry  A,  Wise  was  directed  to  lay  tr 
upon  the  ships  and  to  fire  them  at  a  given  signal.  The  trunnions  of 
Dahlgren  guns  resisted  the  hammers,  but  those  of  a  large  number  of  the 
pattern  guns  were  destroyed.  Many  of  the  remainder  were  spiked,  bn 
indiiferently  that  they  were  soon  repaired.  Commander  Rogers  and  < 
tain  Wright,  of  the  Engineers,  volunteered  to  blow  up  and  destroy  the  I 
dock. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  every  thing  was  in  readii 

The  troops,  marines,  sailors,  and  others  at  the  yard,  were  ta 
*^r86i^^'     on  board  the  Paxcnee  and  Cumberland^  leaving  on  shore  onl; 

many  as  were  required  to  start  the  conflagration*  At  tl 
o'clock,  the  Yankee^  Captain  Germain,  took  the  Cumberland  in  tow; 
twenty  minutes  later  Paulding  sent  up  a  rocket  from  the  Pawnee^  which 
the  signal  for  the  incendiaries  to  apply  the  match.  In  a  few  minutes  a  gi 
and  awful  spectacle  burst  upon  the  vision  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk 
Portsmouth,  and  of  the  country  for  leagues  around.  The  conflagrat 
starting  simultaneously  at  difierent  points,  became  instantly  terrific. 
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roar  could  be  heard  for  miles,  and  its  light  was  seen  far  at  sea,  far  up 
James  and  Y'ork  Rivera,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  far  beyond  the  "Du 
Swamp.  The  ships  and  the  ship-houses,  and  other  large  buildings  in 
Navy  Yard,  were  involved  in  one'  grand  ruin.  To  add  to  the  sublimit] 
the  fiery  tempest,  frequent  discharges  were  heard  from  the  monster  shi] 
the-line  Penjisi/lvania^  as  the  flames  reached  her  loaded  heavy  guns. 

When  the  conflagration   was  fairly  under  way,  the  Pawnee  and 
Cumberland,  towed  by  the  Ya7ike€y  went  down  the  river,  and  all  who  "9 

»  This  vlow  shows  the  position  of  some  of  the  vessels  on  Sunday  morning,  the  21st  of  April.  The 
vessel  on  the  ri^ht  is  thi?  P^nrmylrania.  On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the  bow  <if  the  United  ^fflM.  1 
center  is  seen  the  Pawnee  steam -friLiite,  ami  tho  Cumberland  with  the  Yankee  at  her  side.  This  Uf) 
picture  in  Uariter'eWeekly,  M.ny  11,  1S61. 
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le^  on  shore,  excepting  two,  reaching  their  boats  in  safety,  followed  by  the 
li^ht  of  the  great  fire,  and  overtook  the  Pawnee  off  Crauey  Island,  where  the 
t^mro  vessels  broke  through  the  obstructions  and  proceeded  to  Hampton 
I^oads.  The  two  officers  left  behind  were  Commander  Rogers  and  Captain 
'Vv^right,  who  failed  to  reach  the  boats.  They  were  arrested  after  day-dawn 
^irsd  were  taken  to  Norfolk  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"    The  great  object  of  the  conflagration  was  not  ftilly  accomplished.     The 
si.'C; tempt  was,  in  fadt,  a  failure.     The  Dry-dock  was  very  little  injured.     The 
lechanics'  shops  and  sheds,  timber-sheds,  ordnance  building,  foundries,  saw- 
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inill,  provisions,  officers'  quarters,  and  all  other  buildings  in  the  yard,  were 
Raved,  excepting  the  immense  ship-houses,  the  marine  barracks,  arft  riggers, 
Bail,  and  ordnance  lofts.  The  insurgents  immediately  took  possession  of  all 
the  spared  buildings  and  machinery,  the  Dry-dock,  and  the  vast  number  of 
uninjured  cannon,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  work 
of  rebellion.     Several  of  the  heavy  Dahlgren  guns  were  mounted  in  battery 
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along  the  river-bank,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  other  places  near ;  and  soon 
afterward  the  fortifications  in  the  Slave-labor  States  were  supplied  with 
heavy  guns  from  this  post.  The  gain  to  the  insurgents  and  loss  to  the 
National  Government,  by  this  abandonment  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  at 
that   time,  was  incalculable.*      The   mere   money  value   of  the   property 


>  Th!§  picture  is  from  a  lariro  sketch  made  by  n  f  onnij  artist,  Mr.  Jamos  E.  Taylor,  a  mombor  «»f  a  Ni-w 
Toric  rogimont,  and  kindly  placed  at  my  dispoml  by  htm. 

*Thl»  picture  isnUo  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Tayl<»r.  It  is  a  view  of  a  thrce-^n  battery.  placc«l  sons  to  com- 
mand the  approach  to  tho  Navy  Tanl  by  the  Siiflolk  rond. 

>  William  H.  Peter,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  a  commissioner  to  make  an  Inventory  of  the 
property  taken  from  the  National  Government  at  this  time,  said,  that  be  deemed  "  It  nnneri<!*5.ary  to  sjK'ak  of  the 
vatt  Importance  to  Vlririnio,  and  to  the  entire  South,  of  the  timely  arqiil^ltlon  of  this  ixtenslve  naval  (U*p<'>t, 
since  the  prcaenco  at  almost  every  exposed  point  on  the  entire  Southern  const,  and  at  numeniiis  inland  intrenched 
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destroyed,  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  was  the  least  of  the  loss  1 
the  one  and  the  gain  to  the  other.  It  also  swelled  amazingly  the  balance ^^^* 
of  advantages  for  the  insurgents,  who  were  quick  to  discern  and  to  b^^'^^ 
encouraged  by  it.  And  it  was  made  the  topic  of  special  discourses  from  thc^^  ^= 
pulpit,  from  which  disloyal  ministers  were  continiially  giving  words  of"^  ^ 
encouragement  to  the  conspirators.  ^ 

Only  a  portion  of  the  vessels  at  the  Gosport  station  were  absolutely  -^^_ 
destroyed.  The  New  York^  on  the  stocks  in  one  of  the  ship-houses,  was  <«sk  ^ 
totally  consumed.  The  Pe^msylvania^  Dolphin^  and  Columbia  had  nothing  -^^^ 
saved  but  the  lower  bottom  timbers;  the  Raritan  was  burnt  to  the  water'*  <cs^ 
edge ;  the  Merrimack  was  burnt  to  her  copper-line  and  sunk ;  the  German-  —  <^ 
town  was  also  burnt  and  sunk ;  while  the  useless  old  U^tiited  States,  in  which  m-^i 
Decatur  won  glory,  was  not  injured ;  and  the  Plymouth  was  not  burned,  ^.  ^ 
but  scuttled  and  sunk.  The  same  fate  overtook  the  Columbus  and  Ddawan.  ^  -^la 
The  Plymouth  was  afterward  raised ;  so  was  the  Merrimack,  and  rnnvrrtnl  WF^m  i 
into  a  powerful  iron-clad  vessel  of  war.* 

The  insurgents  seized  old  Fort  Norfolk,  situated  a  short  distance  below-%^ii? 

the  city  of  Norfolk,  on  the  21st.     It  had  been  used  as  a  magazine,  and  con m 

tained  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  and  a  larg^^  — 
quantity  of  loaded  shells  and  other  missiles.  On  the  same  day,  Genera -^cr^ 
Taliaferro  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  NorfolljK^-^ 
from  accepting  drafts  from  the  National  Government,  or  allowing  th»^^^BL 
removal  of  money  or  any  thing  else  from  the  Custom  House.  At  the  sam**  .^m. 
time  troops  were  hastening  to  Norfolk  from  lower  Virginia;  and  on  the  22^^^^i 
three  companies  of  soldiers  fi  om  Georgia  arrived  in  the  express  train  fron^z^cD 
Weldon,  a  portion  of  whom  took  post  at  the  Marine  Hospital  on  the  Por 
mouth  side  of  the  river.  The  hull  of  the  old  ship  United  States  wa 
towed  down  the  river,  and  moored  and  sunk  in  the  channel,  a  mile  belov 
Fort  Norfolk;  and  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  immediately  erected 
Sewell's  Point,  and  another  on  Craney  Island,  to  command  the  entranc 
to  the  Elizabeth  River  and  the  harbor  of  Norfolk.  The  insurgents  ha- 
now  secured  a  most  important  military  position,  as  well  as  valuable  materii 


camps  in  the  several  States,  of  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  their  equipments  and  fixed  ammnnition,  (hlC 
attest  the  (art."—/fe/H}rt  in  the  liivhmond  Eiujuirer^  Febniary  4,  1S62. 

>  On  the  13th  «f  June,  l><il.  a  fast-day  proclaimed  by  Jeflferson  Davis.  Dr.  Elliott,  Bishop  of  the  Protctta^r 
Episcopal  Church  In  Georjria.  preached  a  sermon  (»n.  '*Go<rs  Presence  with  the  Confederate  States,**  in  vhi^v 
he  eavc.  as  instances  of  that  manifest  presence,  the  ease  with  which  Twiggs,  the  traitor,  accomplished 
destruction  of  the  National  Army  in   Texas;  the  downfall  of  Fort  Sumter;  the  easy  manner  in  which 
"Confederates"  had  been  enabled  to  ydunder  the  arsenals  and  seize  the  forts,  mints,  and  custom  houses  of 
United  Stites.  in  the  absence  of  competent  force  to  pmtect  them,  and  the  advantajsrcs  fmincd  thixH^h  tbb 
dishonorable  act  of  tn'achcry  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard.     In  all  these  iniquities  the  venerable  prelate 
"(Jod's  Prest-nce  with  the  Confederate  States,"  and  spoke  of  the  failure  of  a  handful  of  men  asainst  mnltll 
and  of  human  wisdom  ajrainst  the  diabolical  plottin;rs  of  jKTJured  men,  ns  the  result  of  fear.    ^Fear  toemed 
ftill  upon  our  enemies — unaccountable  fear,"  he  s:iid.    Then,  lookinjr  down  from  that  lofty  "Prest-nce'*  toK 
poral  thinirs.  the  prolate  siiid,  referring  to  the  Gosport  affjir,  "Nowhere  could  this  panic  have 
seasonably  for  us,  because  it  ^avc  us  just  what  we  most  needed,  arms,  and  omm  unit  ion,  and  hearr 
in  prert  abundance.     All  this  is  unaccountable  upon  any  onlinary  jrrounds."    Ho  likened  the  action  of  t-- 
Govrrnmcnt  servants,  mIjo  hastily  flred  and  abandoned  tlie  Navy  Yanl  and  vessels,  to  the  jmnic  of  the 
on  one  ocrusioii.  when  the  Lonl.  in  onler  to  delivir  Israel,  made  them  hear  a  noise  like  tluit  of  a  mi^rhty 
comiui;  ui>on  tlum : — "  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fle<l  in  the  twiliirht.  an<l  left  their  tents,  and  their  honea, 
their  ass4's.  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and  fled  ff)r  their  life."    The  preacher  did  not  heed  the  wise  ii^Junction 
the  king  of  Ifrrael  (1  Kings,  \\.  11):— ''Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  potti 
it  off." 

2  n.  port  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  invest! iratin?  the  facts  In  relation  to  - 
loss  of  th«*  Navy  Yard,  et  cctUra^  submitted  by  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  April  18»  ISdS: 
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of  war ;  and  they  held  that  post,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  National  cause, 
until  early  in  May  the  following  year,  when  they  fled  at  the  approach  of 
troops  under  Major-General  John  E.  Wool. 

By  obtaining  possession  of  Harper's 
Perry  and  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  the 
most  important  proliminary  movements 
for  the  seizure  of  Washington  City  were 
successfully  accomplished  within  a  week 
after  the  evacuation  of  Sumter.  The  prac- 
tical annexation  of  a  greater  part  of  Vir- 
^nia  to  the  "  Southern  Confederacy " 
^within  eight  days  nfler  these  movements, 
and  the  assembling  of  troops  upon  its  soil 
from  the  more  Southern  States,  gave 
increased  value  to  those  acquisitions. 
Fire  had  materinlly  lessened  their  imme- 
diate value,  yet  they  were  vitally  im- 
portant. It  now  only  remained  for  the 
Ufarylanders  to  follow  tlic  had  example  of 
the  VirginLans,  to  make  the  seizure  of  the 
H'ational  Capital  an  apparently  easy 
achievement. 

Let  us  consider  the  events  at  that 
Capital  and  its  vicinity  at  this  critical 
period  in  its  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  protestations  of 
the  leading  conspirators  everywhere,  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  that  they 
liad  no  aggressive  designs  against  the  Re- 
public ;  notwithstanding  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  had,  on  the  day  when  the  Pence 
Convention  asseinbled  at  AVashington  nnd 
the  Convention  of  conspirators 
began    at    Montgomery,*    en- 
deavored to  lull  the  National 
Government  into  a  sense  of  security  most 
fatal  to  its  life,  by  resolving   that  theru 

were  "no  just  grounds  for  believing  that  citizens  of  Virginia  meditate  an 
attack  on  or  seizure  of  the  Federal  property,  or  invasion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  all  preparations  to  resist  the  same  arc  unnecessary, 
BO  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,''  it  was  too  well  known  that  leading  and 
powerful  politicians  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  secretly  preparing  to 
seize  the  Capital,  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  offjr,  to  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  relax  its  vigilance  or  its  preparations  for  the  defense  of  its  seat, 
for  a  moment.  And  yet,  when  the  crisis  came — when  the  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia was  proclaimed,  and  the  movements  against  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gos- 
port were  begun — the  foes  of  the  Union  developed  such  amazing  proportions, 
vitality,  and  strength,  that  the  Gov(?rnment  was  in  imminent  peril.  The 
public  offices  were  swarming  with  disloyal  men,  and  the  Capital  held  thou- 
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Bands  of  malignant  secessionists  of  both  sexes,  secret  and  open.*  Secession 
flags  flannted  definntly  from  many  a  window,  and  secession  badges  were 
sold  openly  at  the  doors  of  the  Avenue  hotels.    It  was  evident  to  the 

least    observant    that    the 
p-  ^^S  disloyal  elements  of  society 

tl)ere  were  buoyant  with 
pleasant  anticipations.  In- 
formation had  reached  the 
Government  that  the  Minute- 
men  of  Virginia  and  Maiy- 
land,  and  their  sympathisers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  unusually  active*  The 
leading  secessionists  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  com- 
11^-      /J    fnrilTm^'V  ^^^&        prising    the    ^'State-Rights 

Association,"  were  in  confer- 
ence every  evening;  and 
Governor  Hicks  had  been 
continually  importuned  to 
call  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Legislature,  that  a 
secession  convention  might 
be  authorized.  Becaiise  he  refused  to  do  so,  knowing  how  large  a  portion  of 
its  members  were  disloyal,  he  was  abused  without  stint. 

The  Government  was  soon  made  painfully  aware  that  the  call  for  troops 

to  put  down  the  rising  rebellion  was  not  an  hour  too  soon.     There  was  a 

general  impression  in  the  Free-labor  States  that  the  Capital  would  be  the 

first  point  of  attack,  and  thitherwnrd  volunteers  instantly  began  to  march  in 

large  and  hourly  increasing  numbers.     Within  three  d;iys  after 

"  ^^^\  ^^'    the  President's  call  for  troops  went  forth,*  probably  not  less  than 

one  hundred  thousand  young  men  were  leaving  their  avocations 

to  prepare  for  war.     The  movement  was  simultaneous  in  all  the  Free-labor 

States,  and  the  armories  of  volunteer  companies  were  everywhere  thronged 

with  enthusiastic  men  eager  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  President,  his 

Cabinet,  the  archives,  and  the  Capital. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (Andrew)  had  been  the  first  of  the  State 
Executives,  as  we  have  observed,*  to  prepare  for  war.  On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Peirce,  of  the   Massachusetts   militia,  wrote 


coftTi'MK  or  A  RKnr.I.UOfS  womak. 


*  Taking  advantage  of  the  deforcncc  paid  tp  their  sex  In  this  country,  the  women  of  Washincrton,  Balti- 
more, and  other  cities  within  Slave-labor  States  yet  controlled  by  National  authority,  who  tympathlied 
with  the  coDsplrntoni,  were  much  more  openly  dcAant  of  the  OovernmenU  when  the  war  commenced,  thao 
men.  Thi«y  not  only  worked  secretly  and  ofllcicntly  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  used  the  utmost  ft-ec^lom  of 
si>cnch,  but  they  appeared  in  public  phices  wearing  conspicuously  either  a  secession  bailsre  or  Uie  **  stars  and 
bars"  of  the  "Southern  Confederacy''  in  their  costume.  The  tsdcfjue,  then  a  fashionable  outer  garment,  was 
M)mctimes  made,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  so  as  to  display  the  seven  stars  of  the  early  "Confederate"  flag  on  th« 
bosom,  and  the  red  and  white  bars  on  the  short  skirt  These  were  flaunteil  in  the  streets:  aiul  women  wb« 
wore  them  took  every  occasion  to  insult  National  soldiers,  and  show  tlu-lr  hatred  of  the  National  flag.  Finding 
at  length  that  their  conduct  was  more  injuriims  to  themselves  than  annoving  to  Union  soldiers  and  Union  citi- 
zens, the  vulgar  habit  soon  fell  into  disuetade,  and  sensible  women  who  had  practiced  it  became  heartily 
ashamed  of  their  folly. 

«  See  page  2oa. 
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to  the  Governor,  tendering  his  seirices  to  the  country ;  and  on  the  Slh, 
Andrew  sent  agonts  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  New  England  States,  to 
press  upon  them  the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of  the  respective 
Commonwealths  in  condition  for  a  prompt  movement  in  defense  of  the  Capi- 
tal. At  the  same  time  thu  volunteer  companies  of  the  State,  five  thousand 
strong,  began  drilling  nightly  at  their  armories.  Elarly  in  February,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  Governor  sent  a  staff  officer  (Ritchie)  to  \Va«»hington,  to  • 
consult  with  the  General-in-Chief  concerning  the  forwarding  of  troops  to  the 
Capital  if  they  should  be  needed  ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Senators  (Sumner 
and  Wilson)  urged  the  President  to  call  for  thes^  well-drilled  companies, 
should  the  Capital  be  in  apparent  danger. 

That  exigency  occurred  when  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked ;  and  on  the  day 
when  the  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Senator  Wilson 
telegraphed  to  Governor  Andrew  to  dispatch  twenty  companies  to  Wash- 
ington City  immediately.     A  few  hours  later,  the  formal  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War«arrived ;'  and  so  promptly  was  the  call  from  the  Capital 
responded  to  by  the  Governor,  that  before  sunset  of  the  same  day,  orders 
were  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Wardrop,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  at  New  Bed- 
ford; of  Colonel  Packard,  of  the  Fourth,  at   Quincy;   of  Colonel  Jones,  of 
the  Sixth,  at  Lowell ;   and  of  Colonel  Munroe,  of  the  Eighth,  at  Lynn,  to 
muster  forthwith  on  Boston  Common.     As  in  1775,  so  now,  the  first  com- 
panies that  appeared,  in  response  to  the  call  of  authority  for  the  ])rotection  of 
tlie  liberties  of  the  people,  came  from  Marblehoad.     These  appeared  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  and  early  the  following  da)" the  four  regiment*  called  for 
were  on  Boston  Common,  mustered  in  regular  order,  with  bannera  flying  and 
bayonets  gleaming,  and  each  company  with  full  ranks.     These  companies  had 
arrived  by  different  railways.     They  had  left  their  homes  with  the  blessings 
of  neighbors  and  friends,  who  assured  them  that  their  ftmiiies  should  be 
taken  care  of  during  their  absence,  as  adopted  children.     They  were  cheered 
on  the  way  by  the  huzzas  of  the  people  in  villages  and  at  the  waysides,  and 
were  welcomed  in  Boston  with  every  demonstration  of  delight.    The  citizens 
of  the  New  England  metropolis  had  forgotten  their  usual  avocations,  and 
were  intent  only  upon  the  business  of  saving  the  Republic.     The  old  war- 
spirit  of  Faneuil  Hall — ^the  *' Cradle  of  Liberty" — was  aroused;  and  all  over 
Boston  there  were 

"Banners  blooming  in  the  aJiv"" 

in  attestation  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

On  the  16th,  Senator  Wilson  again  telegraphed  for  a  "brigade  of  four 
regiments."  These  were  then  in  readiness  on  Boston  Common ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  the  Governor  commissioned  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
Lowell  (then  a  Brigadier-General  of  Militia),  the  commander  of  the  brigade. 
Butler  knew  the  chief  conspirators  well.  lie  had  passed  evenings  with 
Davis,  Hunter,  Mason,  Slidell,  Benjamin,  and  other  traitors  at  Washington, 
three  months  before,  and  had  become  convinced  of  their  determination  to 
destroy  the  Republic,  if  possible.  Impelled  by  this  conviction,  he  had  not 
ceased  to  counsel  the  authorities  of  his  State  to  have  the  militia  of  the  Cora- 

I  Sec  note  1,  page  387. 
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monwealth  prepared  for  war.  He  and  Governor  Andrew  worked  in  nnieav  -sc 
to  this  end ;  and  on  the  day  before  his  appointment,  he  was  instrumental  ^X  ; 
procuring  from  the  Bank  of  Redemption,  in  Boston,  a  temporary  ]oan  to  t^  tl 
Commonwealth,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thoa8iML_iif?( 
dollars. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Colonel  Jones,  which  wa  ^^ 
part  of  Bntler  8  old  brii^ade,  should  go  forward  at  once  to  Washington,  fy 
way  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  aud  Baltimore.  It  consisted  of  elev<?-'j 
companies.  To  these  were  added  the 
companies  of  Captains  Sampson  and 
Dike,  making  a  corps  of  thirteen  full 
companies.  They  were  addressed  by 
Governor  Andrew  and  General  Butler, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
citizens,  and,  in  the  after- 
•  ^[^J  ^^'  noon,-  departed  for  Wash- 
ington  by  railway.  At 
about  tl)e  same  time,  Colonel  Wardrop 
and  his  regiment  embarked  on  a 
steamer  for  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Vir- 
ginia, then  defended  by  only  tw^o  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  in  imminent 
peril  of  seizure  by  the  insurgents  of 
that  State.      These  were  followed  by 

Colonel  Packard  and  his  regiment.     The  Eighth,  under  Colonel  Munroo, 

accompanied  by  the  General,  departed  for  Washington  on  the  evening  train. 

Rhode    Island    and    Connecticut,    through    which   these   troops   passed, 

were  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  Governor 
^rague,  of  the  former  State,  had  promptly 
tendered  to  the  Government  the  service^ 
of  a  thousand  infantry  and  a  battalion  of 
artillery,  and  called  the  Legislature  to- 
gether on  the  17th.  That  body  promptly 
provided  for  the  State's  quota,  and  ap- 
propriated five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  war  purposes.  The  banks  ofiered 
adequate  loans  to  the  State;  and  large 
sums  were  tendered  by  individuals.  With- 
in five  days  after  the  call  for  troops,  the 
Rhode  Island  Marine  Artillery,  with  light 
guns  and  one  hundred  and  ten  horses, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Tompkins,  passed 
through  New  York  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington; and  the  First  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, twelve  hundred  strong,  under  Colo- 
nel Burnside,  was  ready  to  move.  It  wns 
composed  of  ninny  of  the  wealthier  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  was  accompanied  to  Washington  by  Governor  Sprague, 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Governor  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  wbose  labors  throughout  the  war 
were  unceasing  and  of  vast  importance,  responded  to  the  President's  call  for 
troops  by  issuing  a  proclamation  on  the  same  day,  urging  the  citizens  of  the 

State  to  volunteer  their  services  in  aid  of 
the  Government.  The  banks  offered  all 
the  money  necessary  to  equip  the  regiment 
of  men  required  by  the  circular  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  So  enthusiastic  were  the 
people,  that  the  Governor,  in  a  message  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  1st  of  May,  averred 
that  forty-one  volunteer  companies  had  al- 
ready been  accepted.  The  prediction  that 
there  would  be  a  <lividefl  North — that  blood 
would  flow  in  New  England,  in  the  event 
of  an  attempt  of  the  National  Government 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  Southern  insur- 
gents,' was  most  signally  falsified. 

New  York,  as  we  shall  observe  present- 
ly, responded  nobly  to  the  call ;  and  the 
neipfhboring  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey 
were  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  that  they  became 
impatient  of  the  seeming  lukewarmness  and 
tardiness  of  Governor  Olden  and  others  in 
authority.  The  Governor  wns  so  startled  by  the  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism around  him,  that  he  ordered  Company  A  of  the  City  Battalion  of  Tren- 
ton, the  capital  of  the  State,  to  watch  the  Arsenal,  and  see  that  the  people 
did  not  run  away  with  the  arms.  Two 
days  after  the  President's  call,  he  issued  a 
formal  proclamation,  calling  for  the  quota  of 
New  Jersey  to  assemble  at  the  State  capi- 
tal. The  Trenton  banks  tendered  a  loan  to 
the  State  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars; 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Newark 
appropriated  one  himdred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  volun- 
teers, and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  soldiers.  The  Legislature  met 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, when  Major-General  Theodore  Runyon 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  New 
Jersey  forces,  and  the  movements  of  troops 
toward  Washington  began. 

Pennsylvania,   like    Massachusetts,   had 
bc'cn   watchful  and  making  ])reparations  for  the  crisis.     Her  militin  force 
was    about  three  himdred  and  fifty  thousand.     The  resources  of  the  State 
had  been  pledged  by  the  Legislature,  in  January,  to  the  suj)port  of  the 
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National  Government*  The  vigilant  Governor  Curtin  saw  tbe  storm-clondi 
continually  thickening,  and,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  9th 
of  April,  ho  recommende<l  the  adoption  of  immediate  measures  for  re- 
organizing the  militia  of  the  State  and  establisliing  an  efficient  militarj 
system.  He  referred  to  tlie  menacing  attitude  of  certain  States,  and 
urged  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  deplorable  militia 
system  of  the  Commonwealth,  saying:  "Pennsylvania  offers  no  counsel 
and  takes  no  action  in  the  nature  of  a  menace."  An  Act,  in  accordance 
with  the  Governor's  wishes^  became  law  on  the  12th  of*  April,  and  half 
a  million  of  dollars  were  appropristed  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia 
of  the  State. 

When  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  Philadelphia, 
the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania,  the  excitement  of  the  people  was  intense. 
This  was  hightened  by  the  call  ©f  the  President  for  troops,  and  the  manifest 
existence  of  disloyal  men  in  the  city.  Great  exasperation  was  felt  againj^t 
those  known  to  be  disloyal,  or  suspecteil  of  sympathy  with  the  insurgents; 
and,  at  one  time,  full  ten  thousand  of  the  populace  were  in  the  streets,  en- 
gaged in  putting  out  of  the  way  every  semblance  of  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Mayor  managed  to  control  them,  and  when  offending  parties 
threw  out  the  American  flag  the  people  were  generally  satisfied.*  That  ban- 
ner was  everywhere  displayed  aver  public-  and  private  buildings,  and  a  l^nion 
pledge  was  circulated  throughout  the  eity,  and  signed  by  thousands  withont 
distinction  of  party.  The  Governor  called*  an  extraordinary 
'^I'sei^'  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Hanisburg  on  the  .30th  ;  but, 
before  that  time,,  thousands,  of  Pennsylvanians  were  enrolled  in 
the  great  Union  Army*  The  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Cameron),  immediately 
afler  issuing  his  call  for  troope,  setit  his  son  into  Pennsylvania  to  expedite 
the  work  of  recruiting ;  and  within  the  space  of  three  days  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  welcoming  to  Washington  troops  from  his  native  State.  The 
Legislature  authorized  the  organization  of  a  reserved  corps,  to  be  armed, 
equipped,  clothed,  subsisted,  and  paid  by  the  State,  and  drilled  in  camps  of 
instruction.  It  also  authorized  a  loan  ©f  three  millions  of  dollars  for  war 
purposes. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  having  fiirnished  the  troops  that  first 
arrived  at  the  Capital  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril.  These  composed  five 
companies  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  namely,  the  "  Washington  Artil- 
lery,'' and  "  National  Light  Infantry,"  of  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County  ;  the 
*'  Ringgold  Light,  Artillery,''  of  Reading,  Berks  Coiinty ;  tlse  "  Logan 
Guards,"  of  Lewistown,  Mifflin  County,  and  the  "Allen  Infantry,"  of  Allen- 
town,  Lehigh  County.  At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  commanders  of 
these  companies  telegraphed  to  Governor  Curtin  that  they  were  full,  and 
•ready  for  service.  He  immediately  ordered  them  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg, 
the  State  capital.     They  were  all  there   on   the   evening  of  the  17ih,  but 


»  8oe  paarc  210. 

3  A  accession  newspaper,  ciUoil  The  Palmetto  Flag,  wn«  hawked  about  the  streets  nt  that  time.  It  was 
sappressed,  an«l  an  American  flacr  was  lUsplayed  at  its  ofTlee,  as  wc  have  aln^ady  observed  In  note  2,  puceSM. 
A  iarjre  number  of  medical  students  In  Philadelphia  were  from  the  South,  nnd  there  was  much  syinpjiih?  with 
the  secessionists  in  thut  city  am  on  c  a  certain  ela»s  of  politicians.  Some  of  them,  in  public  meetings  of  tbeir 
party,  pn)posed  to  have  Pennsylvania  Joined  to  the  "Southern  Confederacy." 
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mostly  without  arms,  expecting  to  receive  new  and  improved  eqaipments 
there.  These  were  not  ready.  The  imminence  of  the  danger  to  the  National 
Capital  would  admit  of  no  delay,  not  i!\  en  long  enough  for  the  companies  to 
be  organized  as  a  regiment.  They  were  ordered  forward  the  next  morning 
by  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  to  Baltimore,  in  company  with  about 
forty  regular  soldiers,  who  were  going  to  re-enforce  the  little  garrison  at 
Fort  McHenry.  The  battery  of  the  Ringgold  Artillery  was  left  at  Harris- 
burg.  The  muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  regulars,  and  thirty  others  borne  by 
the  volunteers,  were  the  only  weapons  with  which  these  prospective  defenders 
of  the  Capital  entered  a  hostile  territory — ^Maryland  being  essentially  such  at 
that  time.  At  home  and  on  their  way  to  Harrisburg  they  were  cheered  by 
the  patriotic  zeal  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Men,  women, 
and  children  joined  in  the  acclamation.^ 

Baltimore,  through  which  all  troops  traveling  by  railway  from  the  North 
and  East  to  Washington  were  compelled  to  pass,  was  then  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  secessionists.  The  wealthier  classes  were  attached  by 
ties  of  blood  and  marriage  with  the  people  of  the  South,  and  the  system  of 
slavery  common  to  both  was  a  powerful  promoter  of  the  most  cordial  sym- 
pathy. The  dominant  classes  in  the  city  were  at  that  time  disloyal,  yet  a 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  true  to  the  old  fla*:^.  Most  of  those 
in  authority  were  disunionists,  including  the  Marshal  of  Police  (Kane*),  and 
were  passive,  if  not  secretly  active  friends  of  the  secession  movement. 

It  was  known  that  the  Pennsylvania  troops  would  go  through  Baltimore 
at  a  little  past  noon,  and  the  Marshal,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
dark  designs,  issued  an  order  for  his  force  to  be  vigilant,  and  preserve  the 
peace,  while  the  officers  of  the  *'  State-Rights  Association"  hastened  to  pub- 
licly assure  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manaer,  that  no  demonstrations  should 
be  made  against  National  troops  passing  through  Baltimore.  The  Mayor 
(George  W.  Brown),  whose  sympathies  wei*e  with  the  disunionists,  issued  a 
proclamation  invoking  all  good  citizens  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  town.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  efforts  of  the  authorities  to 
]>revent  disturbance,  when  the  Pennsylvanians  arrived,  at  near  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  they  were  surrounded  by  an  angry,  howling  mob,  who  only 
lacked  the  organization  to  which  they  attained  twenty-four  hours  later,  to 
have  been  the  actors  in  a  fearful  tragedy  on  that  day,  instead  of  on  the  next. 

News  had  just  arrived  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by 
the  Virginia  Convention,  and  it  was  spreading  rapidly  over  the  city.  The 
excited  multitude,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  South  Carolinuins  and 


*  Th«  spirit  of  the  women  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  foUowine  letter  fh>in  the  wife  of  a  private  of  the  Ring> 
guld  Light  Artillery,  written  to  Iter  husband,  wha  was  in  Washington  City  at  the  tlimt  :— 

"  Reaoi.no,  April  10, 1S61. 
•*Mt  Dkak  IIusBANn:— The  Rlnggolds  have  been  ordered  to  march.  It  is  pnuHniyr  down  rain,  and  the  men 
are  flocking  to  the  army.  O,  I  do  M-lsh  yon  were  home  to  go  with  them.  Such  a  time  I  have  never  seen  In  all 
my  life.  The  people  are  fairly  mml.  I  went  np  through  all  the  rain  to  >ee  the  Captain.  He  said  you  ct»uld 
tullovr  them  when  you  came  homo.  When  he  had  the  men  nil  in  the  hall  in  line,  he  said :— '  If  any  man  is 
opposed  to  fighting  for  his  country,  he  may  hold  up  his  right  hand.'  Only  ono  man  held  up  his  hand,  and  the 
next  mluate  he  was  kleked  out  of  the  door.  Do  come  homo  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter.  But  you  will 
not  get  It  in  time,  as  they  \vave  this  evening  on  the  six  o'clock  train  for  Harrisburg.  If  you  wish  to  Join  theoi 
there,  telegraph,  and  I  will  send  your  uniform  and  sword  by  the  express. 

**  From  your  true  and  loving  wife,  Sally  G v." 

•  See  jKigo  SSL 
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Georgians,  then  sojourning  in  Baltimore,  followed  the  troops  all  the  -way 
from  one  railroad  station  to  the  other,  offering  the  most  indecent  insults; 
shouting,  *'  Welcome  to  Southeni  graves !"  uttering  the  most  blasphemoos 
language,  and  throwing  a  few  missiles  which  slightly  injured  some  of  the 
men.  A  colored  man,  over  sixty  years  of  age,^  in  military  dress,  attached  as 
a -servant  to  the  "Washington  Artillery"  Company,  greatly  excited  their 
ire.  They  raised  the  cry  of  "  Nigger  in  uniform !"  and  stones  and  bricks 
were  hurled  at  him.  He  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  face  and  head, 
from  which  blood  flowed  freely. 

The  Pennsylvanians  left  Baltimore  at  four  o'clock  and  reached  Washing- 
ton City  at  about  seven,  where  they  were  received  by  the  anxious  loyal 
inhabitants  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  with  heart-felt  joy,  for  the 
rumbling  volcano  of  revolution  threatened  them  with  an  eruption  every 
moment.  For  a  day  or  two  the  city  had  been  full  of  rumors  of  the  move- 
ment of  Virginia  and  Maryland  secessionists  for  the  seizure  of  the  Capital, 
and  many  families  had  fled  affrighted.  Troops  from  Massachuf^etts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  had  been  hourly  expected  all  that  day,  and  when 
evening  approached,  and  they  did  not  appear,  the  panic  increased.  When 
the  Pennsylvanians  came,  they  were  hailed  as  deliverers  by  an  immense 
throng,  who  greeted  them  with  prolonged  cheers,  for  they  were  the  first 
promise  of  hope  and  safety.  The  fears  of  the  inhabitants  were  immediately 
quieted. 

The  Pennsylvanians  were  at  once  marched  to  the  Capitol  grounds,  where 
they  were  reviewed  by  General  McDowell,  and  then  assigned  quarters  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
They  had  been  without  food  all  day,  but  were  soon  supplied.  The  halls 
were  at  once  lighted  up  and  warmed,  and  the  startling  rumor  spread  over 
the  city,  that  two  thousand  Northern  troops,  well  armed  with  Minie  rifles, 
were  quartered  in  the  Capitol  I*  The  real  number  was  ^va  hundred  and 
thirty.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  arm  them  with  muskets 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  but  the  armory  there  was  destroyed  that  very  evening.* 

It  is  believed  by  the  best  informed,  that  these  troops  arrived  just  in  time 
to  awe  the  conspirators  and  their  friends,  and  to  save  the  Capitol  from 

*  This  man,  supposed  to  have  been  a  runaway  slave,  was  known  by  the  name  of  »»Nlck  Blddlft."  H**  had 
resided  for  a  number  of  years  In  Pottnville,  whore  he  A<mietiine8  sold  oysters  In  the  winter  and  Ice-cream  In  ih* 
summer.  He  attended  the  Washintrton  Artillery  company  on  its  target  and  other  exeurslons.  His  excursion 
through  Baltimore  was  never  pleasant  in  his  memory.  He  was  heard  to  say  that  he  would  gu  throueh  the 
Infernal  regions  with  the  Artillery,  but  wouhl  never  ajrain  go  through  Baltim<»re.  His  was  olmust  the  first 
bluo<l  she«l  in  the  rebellion,  that  of  the  M«>unde<l  at  Fort  Sumter  being  the  first  by  a  few  days^ 

2  This  rumor  was  stiirtcd  by  James  I).  (Jay,  a  member  of  the  IMnggobl  Light  Artillery,  who  was  In  WoJi- 
ington  (.'ity  on  business  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  He  was  already  an  ennilled  member  of  a  temiM»niry  home- 
guard  In  Washington,  under  Cassius  M.  Cluy,  which  we  shall  cons»i«ler  presently,  and  was  working  with  all  hi* 
might  for  the  salvation  of  the  city.  After  exchtmgim;  gnttings  with  his  compnjiy at  the Capitul,  he  htistrned  to 
Wlllard's  H«>lel  to  proclaim  the  news.  In  a  letter  t«>  the  writer,  he  sjiys: — "The  first  man  I  met  as  I  entervd 
the  d<K>r8  was  Lieutenant-C.'olonrl  Magruder  [who  afterward  abandoned  his  flag  anti  was  a  General  of  the  ** Con- 
federate "  army].  I  said, '  Colonel,  have  you  lu-anl  the  ginxl  news  ?'  '  What  is  it  V  he  asked.  I  toM  him  to  step  to 
the  do<»r.  He  did  s*o.  Pointin::  to  the  li^rhts  nt  the  Capitol.  I  saiiL '  Do  you  see  that*'  'Yes,'  he  answered,  *bct 
what  of  thjvt ?'  *Two  thous:ind  soldiers,'  I  said. 'have  m.nrchcil  in  then*  this  evening.  Sir,  annetl  with  MInle 
rifles.'  '  Possible !  so  much !'  ho  exciaimeil,  in  an  excited  manner.  Of  course  what  I  told  him  was  not  true,  bat 
I  thousrht  that,  in  the  abs<>nco  of  surticicnt  troops,  this  false  r<'iH>rt  might  save  the  city."  Mr.  Gay's  **  pious 
fr.md''  ha«l  the  desired  effect 

•  I  am  indebU'<l  t»  Francis  B.  Wallace,  Es<i.,  editor  of  the  Miner'tt  Journal^  Pottsville,  PenujlTanfas  for 
the  facts  concerning  this  movement  of  Pennsylvania  tr(H>ps,and  also  f<»r  the  mustiT-r<dl  of  thv  flT*  companies 
who  so  patriotically  hastened  to  the  defense  of  the  ('upital.  Mr.  Wallace  was  an  officer  of  the  ^'Waahlngton 
Artillery"  Company,  and  was  a  jKirticipant  in  the  exciting- scenes  of  a  three  months'  cam|«l^. 
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Seizure.  It  is  believed  that  if  they  had  been  delayed  twenty-four  hours — had 
they  not  been  there  when,  on  the  next  day,  a  tragedy  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider was  performed  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore — the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  with  the  General-in-chief,  might  have  been  assassinated  or  made 
prisoners,  the  archives  and  buildings  of  the  Government  seized,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  proclaimed  Dictator  from  the  greatojastern  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  only  forty-five  days  before.  These 
citizen  soldiers  well  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  nation  voted  by  Congress  at 
its  called  sjssion  in  July  following,'  and  a  grateful  people  will  ever  delight 
to  do  homage  to  their  patriotism.'' 


f 

*  In. the  Honse  of  Rcprcsontativos,  July  22, 1S61,  on  motion  of  lion.  Jnmo»  Cftmpbell.  It  was  "7?^*»/w</. 
Thftt  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  dxnf,  ami  on;  hort'by  tondcivd,  to  the  flvo  liun<lri'(I  and  tliirty  soldiers  fh>in 
Pennsjlvania  who  paesi'd  throucrh  the  in«»b  at  UultIuion%  and  reached  Washln^rton  on  the  iMh  day  of  April  last, 
for  the  defense  (»f  the  National  ('apital." 

■  The  Philadelphia  /V****,  on  the  Sth  of  April.  1S62,  said  :— *•  We  understand  that  a  gentleman  of  high  posi- 
tion and  good  Judgment,  who  has  taken  a  very  pn>minent  i>art  in  public  affairs  ever  »\nvv  the  iuauiruration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  recently  declared,  that  the  snutll  band  of  Pennsylvania  tr«M>ps  who  arrived  at  Washington  on  the 
19th  of  April,  saved  the  Capital  from  »<'izure  by  the  conspinitors.  In  his  judgment,  if  their  resjxjnse  t(»  the  coll 
uf  the  President  had  been  less  pn>mpt,  the  traitors  would  inevitably  have  gaineil  jxisscssion  of  the  archives 
and  public  buildings  of  the  Nation,  and.  ]>n»bably.  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Oovernment."  The  names  of  that 
little  band  are  given  in  the  following  muster-ndls  of  the  comiMinies.  It  may  be  profnT  to  remark,  that  these 
names  are  ni»t  given  to  mark  these  men  as  more  luitriotic  than  thousands  of  others  who  were  then  pn>ssinf( 
ea^srerly  toward  Washinjrton  City,  but  for  the  obvious  reason  thot  they  were  the  first  to  arrive,  and  give  the 
earliest  eflftclent  check  to  the  hands  of  the  considrators,  uplifted  to  smite' the  Nation  with  a  deadly  blow. 

The  muster-rolls  of  the  com|>anies,  on  that  occasion,  are  as  follows:— 

WASHINGTON  AKTILLEKY   COMPANY,  OF  POTTSVILLE. 

OmcRBS  AXD  Nox-coMMissioNED  OFFICERS. — Captain,  James  Wnn ;  First  Lieutenant,  David  A.  Smith : 
Second  Lieutenant,  Francis  B.  Wallace;  Second-Second  Lieutenant,  Philip  Nagle;  First  Sergeant.  Henry  C. 
Uosael;  Second  Sergeant,  Joseph  A.  Oilmour;  Thinl  Sergeant,  Cyrus  Sheetz;  Fourth  Sergeant,  William  J. 
McQoatle;  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  George  H.  Gressang;  Urst  CoriMiral,  I).  J.  Ridgway;  Second  Cori>oriil. 
Samoel  R.  Russid ;  Third  Cor|>orul.  (-harles  Hinkle;  Fourth  CoriM>ra],  KeulK'n  Snyder. 

Pbivatfji. — George  H.  Hill,  Francis  P.  Dewees,  Wm.  Ramsey  Piitt.«,  Thomas  Johnson,  Nelson  T.  Major.  Isaac 
E.  Severn.  Edward  I*  Severn,  Thonws  Jones,  Geoiye  Meyer.  J.  C.  Weaver.  John  Kngle,  Charles  P.  Potts,  Charles 
P.  Lueser,  H.  K.  Downing,  William  H.  Hanlell,  J.  B.  Brandt,  Charles  SUnglnff.  TheiMlore  F.  Patterson,  Charles 
Erans,  Charles  Hause.  Francis  Hausi>,  I).  B.  Bmwn,  John  Christian,  AU»ert  G.  Whitfield.  William  Bates.  Oliver  C. 
BosbyshelL,  Robert  F.  Potter,  A.  H.  Titus.  Joseph  Reed,  J<hI  H.  Betz,  John  Curry.  Robert  Smith,  Augustus 
Reese,  Hugh  Stevenson.  H.  H.  Hill,  Ell  Williams,  Benjamin  Christian.  Thomas  Petherick.  Jr..  Louis  T.  Snyder. 
Edwin  J.  ShipyMTi.  Rlchani  M.  llcnlgson,  William  W.  Clemens,  Curtus  C.  Pollock.  William  Auman,  William 
Riley,  Edwanl  T.  Ulb,  Daniel  Mosir,  William  Bn>wn.  E<lwartl  Nade,  G<Mlfrey  Leimanl,  G.  W.  Bnitton,  William 
Heffner,  Vlcti>r  Wernert,  Charles  A.  Glenn.  William  SiK-nce,  Patrick  Ilanley,  William  J.  Feger,  William 
Lesher.  D.  C.  Pott,  Alba  C.  Thompson.  Daniel  Christian.  Samuel  B*'ard,  Thomas  Irwin.  Henry  Dentzer.  Philip 
T.Dentzer,  H.  Bobbs,  John  Pass,  Heber  S.  Thomps<in,  B.  F.Jones,  J*»hn  I.  Iletherlngton.  Peter  Flhher.'^illlam 
Da^Con,  J.  B.  Iletherlngton.  Nels<»n  Drake,  Charles  A.  Hessi'r.  Samuel  Shm-ner,  Charles  Maurer.  James  S.  Slllj  - 
man,  Henry  Brobst,  Alfred  Huntzlnger.  Wm.  Alsfiach,  John  Hofl'a.J.  F.  Barth.  William  Cole,  David  Williams, 
George  Rice,  Joseph  Kear,  Charles  K.  Beck,  F.  B.  Hanmier.  Peter  H.  Fralley.  Thomas  Corby,  Charles  Vanhom. 
John  N<»ble,  Joseph  Fy.nnt,  Alexander  S.  Bowen.  John  Jones.  Francis  A.  Stitzer,  William  A.  Maize.  William 
Agin.  George  H.  Hartman.  Richard  Bartolet,  Lewis  Dousrlass.  Richard  Price,  Frederick  Christ.  Valentine 
Sticbter,  Francis  B.  Bonuan,  William  Bartholomew,  Frank  P.  Myer,  Bernard  Riley,  George  F.  Stahlen,  Edward 
Gajnor. 

Ml'KICIANS. 

Thomas  Severn,  Flfer;  Albert  F.  Bowen,  Dnimmer. 

NATIONAL  LIGHT  INFANTRY,  OF  POTTSVILLE. 

Oppiccbs  and  Nox-oom missioned  OmcEM. — Captain,  E.  McDonald;  First  Lieutenant,  James  Rnssell: 
Second  Lieutenant,  Henry  I«  Cake ;  Third  Lieutenant,  Lewis  J.  Martin ;  First  Sergeant,  La  Mar  8.  Haj;  Second 
Sersresnt,  Abraham  Mclntyn*;  Third  Sergeant,  W.  F.  Unntdnger;  Fourth  Sergeant,  Oeorge  O.  Boj«r;  Qur- 
termaster  Sergeant.  Daniel  Downey;  First  Corporal,  Ernst  A.  Sauerbrey;  SL-rond  f'orpoml,  Cbartr^K  C.  I11iim«U«  4 
Tbixd  Corporal,  Edwanl  Moron ;  Fourth  Corporal,  Frederick  W.  Conrad. 

Fbivates.— 'L  Addison  McCo<d,  Thomas G.  BulUWIlliam  Becker,  John  !!^fiftp!»nTi,  Tbrimae  G.  nourk,Kdfi»nl 
ThoDDUM,  Ellas  B.  Trifoos.  John  Sttxld,  Lawrence  Manayan,  B.  F.  Barlett,  Wm.  Mjidarn^  Emanuel  CHajrlvr,  WtiL  F. 
Garrett,  John  P.  Womels<lorff,  George  Do  Courcey,  J.  J.  Dampman,  John  Sdimldt,  C.  F  IhJriiiiNii.  .}m*\h  ft4«|| 
Daniel  Eberle,  Wm.  H.  Hodgson.  Ernst  T.  Ellrlch,  Amos  For8eman,C.  F.  rinberhaoer,  Jomf*.  Siiuimui,  Wio.  I 
Roberts,  Jonas  W.  Rich,  Charles  Weber,  Terrence  Smith,  F.  A.  Schoener,  Wlllbim  Pu^k  F^nikk  Q4ii]#/^  4m 
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Bmith^Oea  W.  Menntg,  James  Marshall,  Ira  Troy,  rrioh  Good,  Wm.  Irving,  Patrick  CurCin,  John  Burns,  Edwvr4 
McCabe,  Fred.  Seltzer,  John  Donegan,  John  Mullens,  John  Lamons,  Wm.  McIXonald,  Geo.  W.  Garber,  F.  W. 
fiimpson,  Alexander  Smith,  David  Dtlly,  George  Shartle,  A.  I).  Allen,  Charles  F.  Garrett  Geo.  A.  Lereh,  James 
Carroll,  John  Bi^nedict,  Edmund  Foley.  Thomas  Kelley,  John  Eppinger,  John  Uouch,  David  Howard.  Jeremiah 
Deltrlch,  William  Weller,  Wm.  A.  Christian,  Mark  Walker,  Italph  Corby,  llenr>'  Mehr,  F.  Goodyear,  Wnu  C*rU 
Anthony  Lippman,  John  P.  Deiner,  Wm.  A.  Beldleman,  Chas.  J.  Shoemaker,  Jas.  Donegan,  Herman  Haitscr.  Lovia 
Weber,  Thomas  H.  Parker,  John  lIowelL,  Henry  Yeiiger,  Wm.  Davenport,  James  Landefleld,  James  R.  Smith, 
Michael  Foren,  Alex.  Smith,  W.  M.  Lashora.  Levi  Gloss,  Samuel  Heilner,  Enoch  Ijtmbert,  Frank  Wenrich, 
Joseph  Johnston.  Henry  C.  Nles,  Jai-ob  Sho^y,  John  Hartman,  Wm.  Buckley,  Henry  Quln.  Thomas  6.  Bnckley, 
Wm.  Becker,  J.  P.  McGlnnes,  Charles  J.  Re<lcay,  Jr.,  Wm.  Britton,  Thomas  Smith,  J.  M.  Ungfaca,  Thomas 
Martin,  Henry  (Jlchring,  Dallas  Dampmon,  John  Boedefcld,  M.  Edgar  Bichards. 

RINGGOLD  LIGHT  AKTILLEKY,  OF  READING. 

Offickrs  and  Nox-com mission  ED  Okfiokim.— Captain,  James  M'Knight;  First  Lieutenant,  Henry  Nagle; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Wm.  Graeff;  First  Sergeant,  G.  W.  Durell ;  Second  Sergeant,  D.  Kreisher;  Third  Sergeant. 
H.  S.  Bush ;  First  CoriK»ml,  Levi  S.  Homan ;  Second  CoriM»^K  l'^  W.  Folkman :  Third  Corporal,  Horatio 
Leader;   Fourth  Cor|M>ral,  Jacob  Wouiert:  Bugler,  Jt>hn  A.  IJock. 

Privates.— .Iiunes  A.  Fox,  Samuel  Evans.  Amos  Dn-nkle.  Fre<l.  Yeager,  Geo.  W.  Silvls,  Ed.  Pearaon,  F»«d. 
Shaeffer.  Wm.  C.  Eben.  Henry  E.  Eisi>nbeis,  Daniel  Maltzberger.  A<lam  Freeze,  Augustus  Ik-rger,  Solomon  Ash. 
Fred.  H.  Phillippi,  Nathaniel  B.  Hill,  Jnmes  E.  Lutz,  Geo.  S.  Bickley,  Samuel  Hamlltim,  Amos  liuyett,  Andrew 
Helms,  Wm.  W.  Bower*,  Henry  Nelliart, Feni.  S.  Bitter,  Daniil  Whitman,  Jfremiah  Seiders,  Anthony  Ammoo. 
Henry  Fleck.  Henry  Bush.  Jacob  J.  Hfssler,  Henr>'  G.  Bau^  Charles  Gebhart,  Henry  Coleman.  Chas.  P.  Muhlen- 
berg, Jacob  Lee<ls.  Jnnu'S  GentzUr,  J.  Hiester  McKnight,  B.  F.  Ermentrout,  James  Pflieger,  Charles  Spangler, 
Geo.  W.  Knabb.  I).  Dickinson,  C:.  Levan,  .\lbert  Shin'y,  Aikni  Faust,  Peter  A.  Lantz,  Geo.  D.  LeaC  H.  WhltesMe, 

A.  Levan,  C.  Frantz,  Win.  Sauerbk'r,  Jonathan  Shervr,  II.  Geiger,  Wm.  Ix'wis,  A.  Sej'fert.  Robert  Eltz.  J.  8.  Ken- 
nedy, E.  L.  Smith.  George  Launmn,  Lemuel  Gries,  Jumcs  I^  Most,  ChrisU>pher  Lo<-s(t,  Howard  M'llvalne.  C. 

B.  Ansart,  Win.  Hubenieker,  John  A.  M'l^.enegaii,  George  Eckert,  William  Herbst,  Wm.  Rapp,  Isaiah  Bamboo 
Daniel  Levan.  John  Yohn,  Isaac  Ix'e^ls.  Francis  Raml)o.  Wm.  Christ,  Fred  Peck,  John  Fn-eze.  Jr.,  WlUhim  Fls^ 
Edward  Scull.  Jackson  Sh(>nnan.  A<L  Gehry.  Daniel  Yohn,  Jnines  D.  Koch,  H.  Fox,  F.  Honsum,  William  Smith. 

C.  A.  BIttinx.  Win.  P.  Mack,  Wm.  MllK;r,  Fred.  Smcck,  Milton  Boy,  Geo.  B  Rhoad^  James  Anthony,  DavM 
Bechtcl,  F.  G.  Ebling. 

LOCiAN  GUARDS.  OF  LEWISTOWN. 

Opficxss  and  NuN-roMMissioxED  Officebs.— Capt4dn,  J.  B.  Selheimer;  FIrat  Lieutenant,  Thomas  II. 
Hullngs;  Si>cond  LieuU>nant,  Robert  W^  Pattou;  Third  Lieutenant,  Francis  R.  Sterrett;  FInt  Serigeant.  J. 
A.  Matthews:  Second  Sergeant,  Joseph  S.  Wari'am;  Third  Sergeant.  H.  A.  Eisenblse;  Fourth  Sergeant, 
William  B.  Weber;  Fifth  Sergeant,  ('.  M.  Shull;  First  Corporal,  E,  W.  Eisenblse;  Second  Corporal  P.P. 
Butts;  Third  Corjjoral,  John  Nolle;  Fourth  Con>oral,  Frederick  Hart;  Musicians,  S.  G.  McLaughlin,  WllUam 
Hopper,  JoBi>ph  W.  PostUthwait. 

Privates.— William  JI.  Irwin  (subsequently  elected  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Beglment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers). David  Wasson. William  T.  McEwen,  Jesse  Alexander,  James  D.  Bums,  Robert  Betta,  Henrj*  Comfort.  Frank 
De  Armint,  James  B.  Eckebnnfer.  Josi'ph  A.  Ficthom,  George  M.  Freelxirn,  George  Hart,  James  W.  Henry.  John 
8.  Kauffniun.  George  I.  I^jff,  Elias  W.  Link,  Samuel  B.  Mark.^  William  McKnew,  Robert  D.  Morton,  Thomas  A. 
Nuree,  Henry  Printz,  Jamis  N.  IJairer,  Augustus  E.  Smith,  James  P.  Smith,  Gideon  M.  Tiee.  Gilb(>rt  Waters 
David  Wtrtz.  Edwin  E.  Zergler,  William  H.  B<»wsun,  William  Ic  C<H»iK'r,  Jeremiah  Cogley, Th<imas  W.  Dewes*-, 
Asbery  W.  Elberty,  Abniham  Files.  Daniel  Fessler,  John  Huches.  John  J«ines,  Thomas  Klnhead.  John  S.  Lanp- 
ton,  William  0.  Mitehell,  John  S.  Miller.  i:obi>rt  A.  Mathner,  William  A.  Nelson.  John  A.  Nale,  John  M.  PostU- 
thwait, James  H.  Sterrett,  Tbe<Hlore  B.  Smith,  Cliarles  W.  Stahl,  Thomas  M.  ITttley,  David  B.  Weber,  GeoifC 
White,  William  E.  Bennor,  William  Cowden,  Saiuml  Comfort,  George  W.  Elberty,  W'llllam  H.  Freeborn. «l. 
Blmrham  Farrer,  Owen  M.  Fowler,  John  T.  Hunter.  James  M.  J.ackson,  Henry  F.  KeiscT,  Charles  £.  Laul. 
William  R.  McCay,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  John  A.  McKee,  Bobert  Nelson,  James  Price.  Bronsoh  Bothmck.  Wil- 
liam Sherwood,  Nathaniel  W.  Scott,  George  A.  Snyder,  Franklin  II.  Wentz,  Henry  G.  Walters,  Philip  Winterod. 

ALLEN  INFANTRY.  OF  ALLENTOWN. 

Officers  and  Non-commissioned  Officers.— Captain,  Thomas  B.  Yeager;  First  Lieutenant,  Joaeph  Wilt: 
Second  Lieutenant,  Solomon  Geoble. 

Privates.— .John  O.  Webster.  Samuel  Schneck,  Duvld  Kramer.  David  Jacobs,  Edwin  Grosa.  Charles 
Deitrich,  M.  R.  Fuller.  Edwin  H.  Miller,  B<>n.  Weiandt,  Darius  Weiss.  John  Romig.  Isaac  Greseor.  Milton  H. 
Dunlap,  Wilson  11.  Derr.  Joseph  Weitis,  William  Kn-ss,  William  Ruhe.  Charies  A.  Schiffert,  Nathaniel  Hillegar, 
George  A.  Helper.  James  Geldner,  Gideon  Frederick.  Norman  N.  Cole,  William  Early,  George  Haxworth.  Chas. 
A.  Pfelffer,  James  M.  Wilson,  M.  G.  Frame,  Joseph  Hettinger,  George  Henry,  Jonathan  W.  Reber.  Henry 
Stork,  John  Hoke,  Martin  W.  Leisenring,  Franklin  Lt^h,  Ernest  Rottman,  Allen  Wetherhold.  George  W. 
Bhoads,  Wm.  H.  Sigmund,  William  Wagner,  Wm.  Wolf,  Lewis  Seip,  Edwin  Hittle,  William  S.  Darla.  C.  Slatter- 
dach. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


EVENTS  IN  AND  NEAU  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 


ALTIMORE  became  the  theater  of  a  sad  tragedy  on  the  day 
after  the  loyal  Pennsylvaiiians  passed  through  it  to  the 
Capital.  The  conspirators  and  secessionists  there,  who  were 
in  complicity  with  those  of  Virginia,  had  been  compelled,  for 
some  time,  to  be  very  circumspect,  on  account  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Public  displays  of  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionists  were  quickly  resented.  When,  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  joy  on  the  "  secession  of  Virginia," 
these  sympathizers  ventured  to  take  a  cannon  to  Federal 
Hill,  rabe  a  secession  flag,  and  fire  a  salute,*  the  workmen  in  the 
iron  foundries  near  there  turned  out,  captured  the  great  gun  and  '  '^fj^l^^ 
cast  it  into  the  waters  of  the  Patapsco,  tore  the  banner  into  shreds, 
and  made  the  disiinionists  fly  in  consternation.  At  about  the  same  time,  a 
man  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  secession  cockade  on  his  hat  was  pursued  by 
the  populace,  and  compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police.  These  and 
gimilar  events  were  such  significant  admonitions  for  the  conspirators  that 
they  prudently  worked  in  secret.  They  had  met  every  night  in  their 
private  room  in  the  Taylor  Building,  on  Fayette  Street;*  and  there  they 
formed  their  plans  for  resistance  to  the  passage  of  Northern  troops  througli 
Baltimore. 

On  the  day  when  the  Pennsylvanians  passed  through,*  some  leading  Vir- 
ginians came  down  to  Baltimore  from  Charlestown  and  Winchester 
as  representatives  of  many  others  of  their  class,  and  demanded 
of  the  managers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  not  only  pledges, 
but  gnaranties,  that  no  National  troops,  nor  any  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Armory  and  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  over 
their  road.  They  accompanied  their  demand  with  a  threat  that,  if  it  should 
be  refused,  the  great  railway  bridge  over  the  Potoroao  at  Harper's  Ferry 
should  be  destroyed.  They  had  heard  of  the  uprising  of  the  loyal  people  of 
the  great  Northwest,  and  the  movement  of  iroopsi  toward  the  Xutiutiul 
Capital  from  that  teeming  hive,  and  they  came  to  effect  the  eloping  of  thii 
most  direct  railway  communication  for  them.  Tliey  liad  hoard  how  (*ovt*rnor 
Dennison,  with  a  trumpet-toned  proclamation,  had  summonttd  tint  |^<jo)tlo  of 
Ohio,  on  the  very  day  when  the  Pi  esident*8  call  appeared/  io 
"  rise  above  all  party  names  and  purty  bias,  re solut-e  to  maintjiln 
the  freedom  so  dearly  bought  by  our  fathiTs,  and  to  tnn;fmU  ll  mk\ 
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to  our  posterity,"  and  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  imperiled  Republic. 
They  almost  felt  the  tread  of  the  tall  men  of  the  Ohio  Valjey,*  as  they  were 
preparing  to  pass  over  the  "  Beautiful  River "  into  the  Virginia  border. 
They  had  heard  the  war-notes  of  Blair,  and  Morton,  and  Yj^tos,  and  Randall, 
and  Kirkwood,  and  Ramsay,  all  loyal  Governors  of  the  populous  and 
puissant  States  of  that  great  Northwest,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  people 
would  respond  as  promptly  as  had  those  of  New  England ;  so  they  hastened 
to  bar  up  the  nearest  passage  for  them  to  the  Capital  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  until  the  disloyal  Minute-men  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  fulfill  the  instructions  and  satisfy  the  expe^ 
tations  of  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery  in  the  seizure  of  the  Capital 
They  found  ready  and  eager  sympathizers  in  Baltimore ;  and  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  coveted  arms  in  the  Hai^per's  Ferry  Arsenal  were  set 
a-blazing,  an<l  the  Virginia  j)lunderers  were  foiled,  the  **  National  Volunteer 
Association"  of  Baltimore  (under  whose  auspices  the  secession  flag  had  been 
raised  on  Federal  Hill  that  day,  and  a  salute  attempted  in  honor  of  the 
secession  of  Virginia),  led  by  its  President,  William  Burns,  held  a  meeting 
in  Monument  Square.  T.  Parkins  Scott  presided.  He  and  others  addressed 
a  multitude  of  citizens,  numbered  by  thousands.  They  harangued  the 
people  with  exciting  and  incendiary  j)h rases.  They,  denounced  *' coercion" 
;md  called  upon  the  peojile  to  arm  and  drill,  for  a  conflict  was  at  hand.  "I 
do  not  care,"  said  Wilson  C.  Carr,  "how  many  Federal  troops  are  sent  to 
Washington,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  surrounded. by  such  an  army 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  escape  to  their  homes  will  be  impossible; 
and  when  the  seventy-five  thousand  who  are  intended  to  invade  the  South 
shall  have  polluted  that  soil  with  their  touch,  the  South  will  exterminate  and 
sweep  them  from  the  earth."*  These  words  were  received  with  the  wildest 
yells  and  huzzas,  and  the  meeting  finally  broke  up  with  three  cheers  for  "the 
South,"  and  the  same  for  "  President  Davis." 

With  such  seditious  teachings ;  with  such  vroi  ds  of  encouragement  to 
mob  violence  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  poj)ulace  of  Baltimore  went  to  their 
slumbers  on  that  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  when  it  was  known  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  seventy-five  thousand  to  be  slaughtered  were  on  their  way  from 
New  England,  and  would  probably  reach  the  city  on  the  morrow.  While 
the  people  were  slumbering,  the  secessionists  were  holding  meetings  in 
different  wards,  and  the  conspirators  were  planning  dark  deeds  for  that 
morrow,  at  Taylor's  Building.  There,  it  is  said,  the  Chief  of  Police,  Kane, 
and  the  President  of  the  Monument  Square  meeting,  and  others,  counseled 
resistance  to  any  Northern  or  Western  troops  who  might  attempt  to  pass 
through  the  city. 

There  was  much  feverishness  in  the  public  mind  in  Baltimore  on  the 
moraing  of  the  19th  of  April.  Groups  of  excited  men  were  seen  on  the 
comers  of  streets,  and  at  the  places  of  public  resort.  Well-known  seces- 
sionists were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  unusual  agility;  and  in  front  of  the 


*  By  actniil  inoasim'incnt  of  two  Iiiinclrcd  unci  thirty-ninc  nalivo  Americans  In  flvo  coiintios  in  the  Ohfn 
Valli'V.  taken  indi.soriininat  -ly,  it  ap|H*:irs  that  one-fourth  of  ihcin  wt-re  six  feet  ami  over  in  hlsrht.  As  C(Mnitar«t) 
Mith  KuroiM>an  soldiers,  sneli  as  the  Belgians,  the  Kn^'lish.  and  the  Scotch  Ilifrhlanders.  it  was  found  that  ifcf 
avem^re  hi;:ht  of  thes4»  Ohio  men  was  four  inches  over  that  of  tlie  Belgians,  two  and  a  half  inches  above  tbil 
of  Knirlish  recruits,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  ubuvu  that  of  the  i^cotch  Highlanders. 

^  ilreeley's  American  Convict,  i.  402. 
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store  of  Charles  M.  Jackson,  on  Pratt  Street,  near  Gay,  where  lay  the  only 
railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  through  Baltimore,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  round  pavement  stones  had  been  taken  up  during  the  night  and 
piled  in  a  heap;  and  near  them  was  a  cart-load  of  gravel,  giving  the 
impression  that  repairs  of  the  street  were  about  to  be  made. 

Intelligence  came  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evacuation\  and  destruction  of 
the  public  property  at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  previous  evening.  The  seces- 
sionists were  exasperated  and  the  TJnicmists  were  jubilant.  Baltimore  was 
filled  with  the  wildest  excitement.  This  was  intensified  by  information  that 
a  large  number  of  Northern  troops  were  approaching  the  city  from  Philadel- 
phia. These  arrived  at  the  President  Street  Station  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  twelve  passenger  and  several  freight  cars, 
the  latter  furnished  with  benches.  The  troops,  about  two  thousand  in  all, 
were  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Colonel  Jones,  and 
ten  companies  of  the  Washington  Brigjide,  of  Philadelphia,  under  General 
Wilson  C.  Small' 

When  the  train  reached  the  President  Street  Station,  between  which  and 
the  Camden  Street  or  Washington  Station  the  cars  were  drawn  singly  by 
horses,  a  mob  of  about  five  hundred  men  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 
These  were  soon  joined  by  othere,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  at  least 
two  thousand  before  the  cars  were  started.  The  mob  followed  with  yells, 
groans,  and  horrid  imprecations.  Eight  cars,  containing  a  portion  of  the 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  passed  on  without 
much  harm.  The  mob  threw  some  stones  and 
bricks,  and  shouted  lustily  for  "  Jeff.  Davis  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy."  The  troops  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  cars,  and  reached  the 
Camden  Street  Station  in  safety.  There  they 
were  met  by  another  crowd,  who  had  been 
collecting  all  the  morning.  These  hooted  and 
yelled  at  the  soldiers  as  they  w(*re  transferred 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  cars,  and 
threw  some  stones  and  bricks.  One  of  these 
struck  and  bruised  Colonel  Jones,  who  was 
superintending  the  transfer. 

The  mob  on  Pratt  Street,  near  the  head  of 
the  Basin,  became  more  furious  every  moment ; 
and  when  the  ninth  car  reached  Gay  Street,  and 
there  was  a  brief  halt  on  account  of  a  deranixed 
brake,  they  could  no  longer  bo  restrained.  The 
heap  of  loose  stone«,  that  appeared  so  myste- 
riously in  front  of  Jackson's  store,  were  soon  hurled  ui)on  the  car  as  it  passed 
along  Pratt  Street.  Every  window  was  demolished,  and  several  soldiers 
were  hurt.  Then  the  cry  was  raised,  "Tear  up  the  track!"  There  were  no 
present  means  for  doing  it,  so  the  mob  seized  some  anchors  lying  on  the 


.^*i'^*^' 
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81XT1I   MAR8Ariir8KTTH    i;E<.lilKNT. 


*  Six  of  the  ten  companies  wt-ro  of  the  First  Ro|crimvnt.  under  the  commaml  <»f  Lieutcnanl-C"ol<»nol  Pxttj-. 
and  the  other  four  were  of  the  Second  Kegiincnt,  coinmundod  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Schoonlebor  ami  Major 
Giillman. 
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wharf  near  Jackson^s  store,  and,  draggins^  ihem  upon  the  railway  track,  effec- 
tually barricaded  the  street.  The  tenth  car  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  the 
President  Street  Station,  followed  by  a  yelling,  infuriated  mob,  many  of  them 
maddened  by  alcohol. 

In  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  who  were  in 
the  oars  back  of  t|ie  barricade,  informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  ahead, 


BCENB  or  TUB  PRINCIPAL  PlUllTIXU  IN   PEATT  BTBSET.l 


alighted  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  the  Camden  Street  Station.  They 
consisted  of  four  companies,  namely,  the  Lawrence  Light  Infantry,  Captain 
John  Pickenng;  Companies  C  and  D,  of  Lowell,  commanded  respectively  by 
Captains  A.  S.  FoUansbce  and  J.  W.  Hart ;  and  the  Stoneham  Company, 
under  Captain  Dike.  They  were  speedily  formed  on  the  side-walk,  and  Cap- 
tain FoUansbee  was  chosen  the  commander  of  the  whole  for  the  occasion. 
He  wheeled  them  into  column,  and  directed  them  to  march  in  close  order. 
Before  they  were  ready  to  move  the  mob  was  ny^on  them,  led  by  a  man  with 
a  secession  flag  upcm  a  pole,  who  told  the  troops  that  they  should  never 
march  through  the  city — that  "  every  nigger  of  them"  would  be  killed  before 
they  could  reach  the  other  station. 

Captain  FoUansbee  paid  no  attention  to  these  threats,  though  his  little 
band  was  confronted  by  thousands  of  infuriated  men.  He  gave  the  words, 
"  Forward,  March  !"  in  a  clear  voice.  The  order  was  a  signal  for  the  mob, 
who  commenced  hurling  stones  and  bricks,  and  every  missile  at  hand,  as  the 
troops  moved  steadily  up  President  Street.  At  the  corner  of  Fawn  and 
President  Streets,  a  furious  rush  was  made  upon  them,  and  the  missiles  filled 
the  air  like  hail.  A  policeman  was  called  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  ti-oops 
advanced  at  the  "  double-quick."  They  found  the  planks  of  the  Pratt  Street 
Bridge,  over  Jones's  Falls,  torn  up,  but  they  passed  over  without  accident, 
when  they  Avere  assailed  more  furiously  than  ever.     Several  of  the  soldiers 


•  Tills  i»  a  view  of  the  jMirtlon  of  Pfatt  Strcit,  iK-twoon  Gay  nnd  South  Streets,  where  the  most  sevens  con- 
test occurred.  The  large  bulldlnp;  seen  on  the  left  is  the  storehouse  of  Charles  M.  Jackson,  and  the  bow  of  l\\% 
vessel  is  »een  at  the  ]»lace  where  the  rioters  dragged  the  anchors  uj>on  the  railway  track. 
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vrere  knocked  down  by  stones,  and  their  muskets  were  taken  from  them; 
and  presently  some  shots  were  fired  by  the  populace. 

Up  to  this  time  the  troops  had  made  no  resistance  ;  now,  finding  the  mob 
to  be  intent  upon  murder,  Captain  Follansbee  ordered  them  to  cap  their 
pieces  (which  were  already  loaded),  and  defend  themselves.  They  had 
reached  Gay  Street  The  mob,  full  ten  thousand  strong,  was  pressing  heavily 
upon  them,  hurling  stones  and  bricks,  and  casting  heavy  pieces  of  iron  upon 
them  from  windows.  One  of  these  crushed  a  man  to  the  earth.  Self-preser- 
vation called  for  action,  and  the  troops  turned  and  fired  at  random  on  the 
mob,  who  were  dismayed  for  a  moment  and  recoilod.  The  shouts  of  the 
ferocious  multitude,  the  rattle  of  stones,  the  crack  of  musketry,  the  whistle 
of  bullets,  the  shrieks  of  women,  of  whom  some  were  among  the  rioters,  and 
the  carrying  of  woun<]ed  men  into  stores,  made  an  appalling  tragedy.  The 
severest  of  the  fight  was  in  Pratt  Street,  between  Gay  Street  and  Bowley's 
Wharfi  ^^^^  Calvert  Street. 

The  3Iayor,  alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  whirlwind  that  his  political  friends 
had  raised,  attempted  to  control  it,  but  in  vain.  With  a  large  body  of  the 
police  (most  of  whom  did  not  share  the  treason  of  their  chief,  and  worked 
earnestly  in  trying  to  quell  the  disturbance)  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  but  his  power  was  utterly  inoperative,  and  when  stones  and  bul- 
lets flew  about  like  autumnal  leaves  in  a  gale,  he  prudently  withdrew,  and 
left  the  New  Englanders  to  fight  their  way  through  to  the  Camden  Street 
Station.  This  they  did  most  gallantly,  receiving  a  funous  assaidt  from  a 
wing  of  the  rioters  at  Howard  Street,  Avhen  about  twenty  shots  were  fired, 
and  Captain  Dike  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg.  At  a  little  past  noon, 
the  troops  entered  the  cars  for  Washington.  Three  of  their  number  had 
been  killed  outright,  one  mortally  wounded^  tind  eight  were  seriously  and 
several  were  slightly  liurt.*  Nine  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  killed,  and 
many — how  many  is  not  known — were  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was 
Robert  T.  Davis,  an  estimable  citizen,  of  the  firm  of  Paynter,  Davis  &  Co., 
dry  ffoods  merchants,  who  was  a  spectator  of  tlie  scene. 

The  cars  into  which  the  soldiers  were  hurried  were  sent  off*  for  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  possible.  The  mob  followed  for  more  than  a  mile,  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  train  with  stones,  logs,  an<l  telegraph  poles, 
which  the  accompanying  police  removed.  The  train  was  tired  into  on  the 
way  from  the  hills,  but  at  too  long  range  to  do  much  damage.  That  evening 
the  Massachusetts  troops,  wearied  and  hungry,  arrived  at  the  Caj)itol,  and 
found  quarters  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  where,  on  the  following  day,  they 
wrote  letters  to  their  friends  on  the  desks  lately  occupied  by  Davis  and  his 
fellow-conspirators.  Their  advent  gave  great  joy  to  the  loyal  inhabitants. 
Already  the  Capitol  had  been  fortified  by  General  Scott.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  barricaded  Aviih  boards,  .and  casks  of  cement  and  huufc  stones. 
The  iron  plates  intended  for  the  new  dome  of  the  building  were  used  for 
breastworks  between  the  marble  columns;  and  the  pictures  in  tl;e  rotunda 
and  the  statuary  were  covered  with  heavy  planking,  to  shield  them  from 
harm. 

While  the  fight  between  the  Massachusetts  Sixth-  and  tlie  D.dtimoroans 


•  On  thfir  arrival  at  Washington,  clirhtcon  of  their  wounded  were  sent  to  the  Waslilnirton  Innrmary. 

•  The  following  1*  a  list  of  tho  officers  of  the  staff  and  the  different  companies:— (.'olonel,  Kdwanl  F.  Jones, 
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was  going  on,  the  Pennsylvanians,  under  General  Small,  who  were  entirely 
unarmed,  remained  in  the  ears  at  the  President  Street  Station.  The  General 
tried  to  have  them  drawn  back  out  of  the  city,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  mob, 
but  failed.  The  rioters  were  upon  them  before  an  engine  could  be  procured 
for  that  purpose.  The  mob  had  leffc  Pratt  Street  when  their  prey  had  escaped, 
and,  yet  thirsting  for  blood,  had  hurried  toward  the  armory  of  the  Mary- 
land Guard,  on  Carroll  Street,  to  seize  the  weapons  belonging  to  that  corps. 
A  small  guard  at  tlic  head  of  the  stairs  kept  them  at  bay.  They  then  rushed 
toward  the  Custom  House,  to  seize  arms  said  to  have  been  deposited  there, 
when  they  were  diverted  by  information  that  there  were  more  troops  at  the 
President  Street  Station.  Thitherward  they  pressed,  yelling  like  demons,  and 
began  a  furious  assault  upon  the  cars  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  the  Uniim  men  of  Baltimore  had  gathered  around  the 
Pennsylvanians.  Many  of  the  latter  sprang  from  the  cars  and  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  light  Aviih  iheir  assailants  for  almost  two  hours,  nobly  assisted 


TIIK  PRATT  STREET  BRIDGE.* 


by  the  Baltimoic  Unionists.  T\\e  mob  overpowered  them,  and  the  unarmed 
soldiers — some  of  them  badly  hurt — lied  in  all  directions,  seeking  refuge 
where  they  miirht.  At  this  juncture,  and  at  this  place,  Marshal  Kane 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  eventful  day.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  s<^cessioiiists,  and  his  presence  soon  restored  order,  when  the 
fugitive  soldiers  returned  to  the  cars,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  all  sent 


Lowell;  Lloutonant-Colonel.  Walter  Shiittnck.  Groton;  Maj<»r,  Benj.  F.  Watson,  Lawrence;  Ai^atanC,  Alpha  B. 
Fair,  Lt>will;  Quartermaster.  James  Monn>«',  Cambri(l;re;  Pajinaster,  Huftis  L.  Plaistetl,  Lowell;  Sursrw»n.  Kir- 
man  Smith,  (Jr«»t«»n;  Chaplain,  Charles  Babbhljre,  IVpiK'nll.  (..'(•mpany  A.  L«)well,  Captain,  J.  \jV.  Sawtell; 
Company  B,  Oroton,  Captain.  K.  S.  Clark;  Company  ('.  J^<twell,  Captain.  A.  S.  Foll.nnsbee;  Cominny  D.  Liiwoll. 
Captain,  J.  W.  Hart:  Company  E,  Aeton.  Captain,  David  Totter;  Company  F.  Lawrenee,  Captain.  E.  F.  Chad- 
bourne;  C<»mpany  II,  Lowell,  Captain,  Jona.  Lachl ;  C<»mpuny  L  Lawrence.  Captain,  John  Pickerini^ 

This  riirlinent  luul  been  the  recipient  of  the  most  marked  att»ntion  all  the  way  fnuu  Boston.  They  tren« 
jrn-eted  by  crow<ls  of  cheerinjr  citizens  every  when* :  and  when  they  left  New  York  to  croas  Ihc  Jt»r»ey  City 
Ferry,  full  fifti'en  thousand  cili/ens  aeeomiKinie<l  them,  whllf  the  hide-walks  were  donstdy  crowdciL  A  larsre 
number  «»f  miniature  American  flairs  wire  prestnte<l  t«»  the  soldiers,  who  attached  them  to  their  bayonct5.  The 
Bhippln-JT  in  the  harlM)r  was  bri;:ht  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  cnissed  New  Jersey  in  a  train  of  fifteen 
cars,  and  wen^  cheered  by  enthusiastic  crowds  at  the  stations.  They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  half-|ttAt  eight 
o'cloi'k  on  the  evenln?  of  the  l^th.  wlure  Ihoy  were  received  by  the  authorities  and  a  vast  concourse  of  rifizens. 
Huzzas  were  piven  f<)r"  Bunker  II 111."  "Old  Massiichusetts,"  "  Oenenil  Scott,"  and  ** Major  Anderson,"  «»  the 
rc^riment  went  up  Walnut  and  thniudi  to  Chestnut  Street  to  the  "  Glmrd  House"  and  the  "Continental  llotol*" 
They  departed  for  Baltimore  at  a  little  jnist  three  o'clock  the  next  mominpr.  accomi»aniod  by  over  half  of  the 
Washington  Brlmide.of  Philadeli»liia.     Tluir  reeiptlon  in  Baltimore  is  reconled  in  the  text 

t  This  is  a  view  of  the  Pratt  Street  Bridge  and  it-*  vicinity,  taken  in  I>eceml>cr.  1S64,  lh)m  the  gallery  of  the 
"  Vrilliam  Tell  House."     It  is  between  President  and  Concord  Streets.     It  is  birtlt  of  iron  and  heavy  planks. 
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back  to  Philadelphia.  Aflter  their  departure,  the  mob  procfeeded  to  barricade 
the  Pratt  Street  Bridge,  and  to  break  open  the  store  of  Henry  Meyer,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  large  number  of  guns  and  pistols.  At  that  moment 
General  Egerton  appeared  in  full  uniform,  imploring  them  to  cease  rioting. 
He  assured  them  that  no  '*  foreign  troops  "  were  in  the  city,  and  that  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  had  declared  that  no  more  should  pass  through  it.' 

The  mob  was  quieted  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  had 
placed  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists.  At  that  hour  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  dominant  party  was  held  at  Monument  Square,  where  General 
George  II.  Stewart  (who  afterward  joined  the  insurgents  in  Virginia^)  had 
paraded  the  First  Light  Division  with  ball  cartridges.  Over  the  platform  for 
the  speakers  floated  a  white  ^nfi;  bearing  the  arms  of  Maryland;  and  under 
this  Mayor  Brown,  S.  T.  Wallis,  W.  P.  Preston,  and  others,  addressed  the 
vast  multitude,  assuring  them  that  no  more  Northeru  troops  should  pass 
through  the  city,  and  advising  them  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes. 
Already  Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  President 
Lincoln,  saying: — '*  A  collision  between  the  citizens  and  the  Xorthern  troops 
has  taken  phice  in  Baltimore,  and  the  excitement  is  fearlUl.  Send  no  troops 
here.  We  will  endeavor  to  prevent  bloodshed.  A  public  meeting  of  citi- 
zens has  been  callel,  and  the  troops  of  the  State  and  city  have  been  called 
out  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  will  be  enough."  They  had  also  taken 
measured  to  prevent  any  more  troops  coming  over  the  railway  from  Phila- 
delphia. ^ 

When  the  meeting  at  3Ionument  Square  was  convene<l,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  invite  Governor  Hicks  to  the  stand.  His  age  was  bordering  on 
seventy  years,  and  caution  was  predominant.  He  was  appalled  by  the  vio- 
lence aromid  him,  and  after  listening  to  Mayor  Brown,  who  declared  that  it 
was  ''folly  and  madness  for  one  portion  of  the  nation  to  attempt  the  subju- 
gation of  another  ])ortion — it  can  never  be  done," — the  Governor  arose  and 
said  : — "  I  coincide  in  the  sentiment  of  your  worthy  Mayor.  After  three 
conferences  we  have  agreed,  and  I  bow  in  submission  to  the  people.  I  am  a 
Marylandcr ;  I  love  my  State,  and  I  love  the  Union ;  but  I  will  suflxT  my 
right  arm  to  be  torn  from  my  body  before  1  will  raise  it  to  strike  a  sister 
State."' 

The  meeting  adjourned,  but  the  populace  were  not  quiet.  Tliey  paraded 
the  streets,  uttering  threats  of  violence  to  Union  citizens,  who  were  awed 
into  silence,  and  driven  into  the  obscurity  of  their  homes.  About  five  hun- 
dred men,  headed  by  two  drums,  went  to  the  President  Street  Station  to 
seize  arms  supposed  to  be  there.  They  found  none.  Disappointed,  they 
marched  to  Bamum's  Hotel,  ami  called  lor  Ex-Governor  Louis  E.  Lowe,  wIhi 
made  a  speech  to  them  under  a  Maryland  flag,  from  a  balcony,  in  whii^k 


'  Filea  ofthc  Baltimore  journals  from  tho  2<)th  to  tho  23<1  of  April.  I>»ttcr  p>f  CnpUiIti  Fi>llftH!ilwT<*  U*  tft* 
Lovt/i  Courier.  <;(»lonel  Jonos*5  olTirrial  i\]Htn  to  General  DutlcT.  Verbal  8tateni<.'tit»  tu  tho  ttutbrji^  ly  itltUvriHi 
uT  Baltimore. 

*  Ocnerul  Stewart**  ubantlonoil  inanftion  and  iK'autlfnl  pronnds  aronnd  It,  at  llic  UfwHt-vii  Biiltlmnpi*  f 
were  taken  iK»sscsslon  of  l»y  the  Government,  and  there  thy  Jarri*  IfoHpitaL  onv  nf  Uuy  m-'  ■  ^- ■  •  -fTfii 
kind,  was  established  for  the  u»e  of  diyabled  Holdiers  during;  the  war.  It  was  oni"  oC  Ihi^  mn^t  '  mi^ 
tloDR  in  or  near  Baltimore.  It  was  on  nn  eminence  that  overltKiked  a  larpe  portioti  of  the  thy,  iji,  j.r  ,.  ■,  lb* 
harbor,  and  the  Umd  an«l  water  out  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Dianslon  vraa  built  hy  ttid  JtathtT  of  Bnnu  Mafor, 
a  Icadins  citizen  of  Baltitnore.  

■  BaUimore  Clippffr,  April  20.  IsCl. 
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assured  them   that  they  should  have   ample   nssi^taDce  from   his    couDtr 
(Frederick),  when  they  marched  off,  shouting  for  "Jeff.  Davis  and  a  Southero 
Confederacy,"  and  saluted  the  Maryland   flag  that  was   waving  from    the 
head-quarters  of  the  conspirators  on  Fayette  Street.'     On  the  same  evening, 
Marshal  Kane  received  an  offer  of  troops  from  Bradley  Johnson,  of  Fred- 
erick, who  was  afterward  a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  Army.     Kane  tele- 
graphed back,  saying : — "  Thank  you  for  your  offer.     Bring  your  men  by  the 
first  train,  and  we  will  arrange  with  the  railroad  afterward.      Streets  red 
with  Maryland  blood  !     Send  expresses  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the  riflemen  to  come  without  delny.     Further 
hordes  [meaning  loyal  volunteers]  will  be  down  upon  us  to-morrow.     We 
will  fight  them  and  whip  them,  or  die."     Early  the  next  morning  Johnson 
^posted  handbills  in  Frederick,*  calling  upon  the  secessionists  to  rally  to  his 
standard.     Many  came,  and  with  them  he  hastened  to  Baltimore,* 
*^is6i^'     and  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  house  No.  34  Holliday  Street, 
opposite  Kane's  office  in  the  old  City  Hall. 
Governor  Hicks  passed  the   night  of  the  19th  at  the   house  of  M.nyor 
Brown.     At  eleven  o'clock  the  Mayor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, sent   a   committee,   consisting   of  Lenox   Bond, 
George  W.  Dobbin,  and  John  C.  Brune,  to  Pi-csident 
Lincoln,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  the  chief 
magistrate  that  the  people  of  Baltimore  were  **  exas- 
perated  to   the  highest  degree  by    the  passage  of 
troops,"  and  tliat  the  citizens  were  *'  universally  de- 
cided in  the  opinion  that  no  more  should  be  ordered 
to  come."     But  for  the  exertions  of  the  authorities,  he 
said,  a  fearful  slaughter  would   have  occurred  that 
day ;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  inform  the  President  that  it  was 
"  not  possible  for  more  soldiers  to  pass  through  Balti- 
more, imless   they  fight   their   way  at  every   step.^* 
He  concluded  by  requesting  the  President  not  to  order 
or  ])ermit  any  more  troops  to  pass  through  the  city. 
jonifBON's  uEAD-QUAE-rens.     "  If  they  should  attempt  it,"  he  said,  "  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  me." 
Having  performed  this  duty,  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  went  to  bed. 
Their  slumbers  were  soon  broken  by  Marshal  Kane  and  Ex-Governor  Lowe, 
who  came  at  midnight  for  authority  to  commit  further  outrages  upon  the 


»  Baltimore  Clipper,  April  20, 1S61.  On  that  day  Mr.  Wales,  the  editor  of  the  dipptr^  apoke  ont  boldlj 
and  ably  In  denunciation  of  the  disloyal  movements.  Under  the  title  of  The  Mad'Tiewi  of  the  Uour^  be  &atd  :— 
"Secession  is  ixilitlcal  madness.  It  is  an  attempt  to  save  a  house  by  setting  it  on  flrc,  and  trying  to  tear  oat 
what  can  be  gathered  from  the  devourin;j  element  The  frenzy  of  secessionists  with  us  is  on  unanswenbl* 
evidence  of  it." 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  John»oii*8  handbill  :— 

"MAUYLANDEr.S,    AlIOUSE  \ 

"  FsEDEKicK,  Satnrday.  7  a.  m. 
"At  twelve  o'clock  last  nieht  I  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Marshal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  by  tele- 
graph to  the  Junction  and  expressed  to  Fre<lerick.  [Here  follows  Kane's  disfMitch  given  in  the  te.vt.]  All  mea 
who  Avill  go  with  mc  will  report  themselves  as  soon  as  possible,  with  sueh  arms  and  acconterments  as  tbey 
can.  Double-barreled  shot-guns  and  buck-shot  arc  otflciunt  They  will  osiemblo,  after  reporting  thcmsclrea* 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  so  as  to  go  down  in  the  half-past  eleven  train/' 
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GbveniineDt  and  private  property,  which  had  been  planned  hj  the  conspira- 
tors some  days  before,  and  '^had  been  proclaimed  in  other  parts  of  the 
State."*  Kane  said  that  he  had  received  information  by  telegraph  that  other 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  Baltimore  by  the  railways  from  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  and  proposed  the  immttiate  destruction  of  bridges  on  these 
roads,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  cars.  The  Mayor  approved  the  plan,  but 
said  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  city. 
The  Governor  had  the  power  to  order  the  destruction ;  and  to  his  chamber 
the  three  (with  a  brother  of  the  Mayor)  repaired,  Mr.  Hicks  being  too  ill  to 
rise.  They  soon  came  out  of  that  chamber  with  the  Governor's  acquiescence 
in  their  plans,  they  said  ;  but  which  he  afterward  explicitly  denied  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Maryland  Senate,  and  later*  in  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Maryland.  Their  own  testimony  shows  that  his  "  ^J^i"' 
consent  was  reluctantly  given,  if  given  at  all,  in  the  words : — ''  I 
suppose  it  must  be  done ;"  and  tlien  only,  according  to  common  rumor  and 
common  belief,  after  arguments  such  as  South  ('arolina  vigilance  committees 
generally  used  had  been  applied.*  With  this  alleged  authority,  Kane  and 
Lowe,  accompanied  by  Mayor  Brown  ami  his  brother,  hastened  to  the  office 
of  Charles  Howard,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  who  was  waiting 
for  them,  when  that  officer  and  the  Mayor  issued  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  the  bridges."  The  work  wns  soon  nccomplished.  A  gang  of  lawless  men 
hastened  out  to  the  Canton  bridge,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city,  on  the 
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Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railway,  and  destroyed  it.  As 
the  train  from  the  North  approached  the  station,  it  was  stopped  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  pistol  fired  at  the  engineer.  The  passengers  were  at  once  turned 
out  of  the  cars,  and  these  were  filled  by  the  mob,  who  compelled  the  engineer 
to  run  his  train  back  to  the  long  bridges  over  the  Gunpowder  and  Hush 
Creeks,  arms  of  Chesapeake   Bay.     These   bridges  Avere   fired,  and   Inrge 

»  See  AddrtM  to  thf  People  of  Maryland,  May  11,  ISGl,  by  Governor  Hicks.  "  Tlic  ?:unc. 

*  Comfnunic4ition  from  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  icifh  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Police  of  Baltimore 
City:  Document  O.  Marjiand  House  of  Delegntea,  May  10,  1S61. 

*  This  is  from  a  ftketch  of  the  brldffc  mndc  by  the  author  4n  November,  ISCl.  from  tlie  r.nUlinoro  side  of 
Ganpowder  Creek.  The  picture  of  conflagration  has  been  added  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  portion  of 
the  hridge  that  was  burnt  at  that  time. 
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portions  of  them  were  speedily  consumed.  Another  party  went  up  the  North- 
ern Central  Railway  to  Cockeysville,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
and  destroyed  the  two  wooden  bridges  there,  and  other  smaller  structures 
on  the  road.  In  the  mean  time  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  on  all  the 
lines  leading  out  of  Baltimore,  exceptfl^  the  one  that  kept  the  conspirators 
in  communication  with  Richmond  by  the  way  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Thus,  all 
communication  by  railway  or  telegraph  between  the  seatof  goveniment  and 
the  loyal  States  of  the  Union  was  absolutely  cut  off,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.' 

The  Committee  sent  to  the  President  by  Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor 
Brown  had  an  interview  with  him  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
20ih.  The  President  and  General  Scott  had  already  been  in  consultation  on 
the  subject  of  the  passage  of  troops  through  Baltimore,  and  the  latter  had 
hastily  said :  "  Bring  them  around  the  city."  Acting  upon  this  hint,  the 
President  assured  the  Committee  that  no  more  troops  should  be  called 
through  Baltimore,  if  they  could  pass  around  it  without  opposition  or  moles- 
tation. This  assurance  was  telegraphed  by  the  Committee  to  the  Mayor,  but 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  conspirators.  They  had  determined  that  no  more  troops 
from  the  North  should  pass  through  Maryland,  and  so  they  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Capital.  Military  preparations  went  actively  on  in  Baltimore  to 
cany  out  this  determination,  and  every  hour  the  isolation  of  the  Capital 
from  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  was  becoming  more  and  more  complete. 

The  excitement  in  Washington  was  fearful ;  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morninc:  of  the  21st  (Sunday)  the  President  sent  for  Governor  Hicks  and 
Mayor  Brown.  The  former  was  not  in  the  city.  The  latter,  w  ith  Messrs. 
Dobbin  and  Brune,  and  S.  T.  Wallis,  hastened  to  Washington,  where  they 
arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.     At  that  interview  General  Scott  pro- 


>  For  a  few  days  Bucceoding  the  riot,  no  person  was  allowed  to  leave  Raltimorc  for  the  North  wlthont  %  pes* 
from  the  I*rcgidert  of  the  Board  of  Police,  njiproved  by  the  Mayor:*  and  these  permiitsions  were  sfxiringly  iMued. 
Neither  wero  the  malls  allowed  to  go  North,  for  it  was  dcsirabh>  to  keep  the  ])eopleofthe  Kn>e- labor  Sum     - 
Ignorant  of  affairs  at  Washington  until  the  seizure  of-thu  Capital,  by  the  insurgents,  should  be  accomplished.    ^ 

The  first  mail-baar  thai  passed  thnmirh  Riltlmore  after  the  riot  there.  wa>  -^ 
carried  by  James  D.  Gay,  a  member  of  the  l!infl:gold  Artillery  finura  ^ 

Reading,  already  mentioned.    He  left  Washlnston  for  h(»me  on  the  even 

in^  of  the  19th  of  April,  with  a  carpet-bag  ftill  of  letters  from  members^* 

of  his  company  to  their  friends.    He  was  in  Baltimore  during  the  fc^rftilf 

night  of  the  19th.  when  the  railway  bridges  were  burned :  and.  aftcr^B 

escaping  many  personal  ])erils.  he  managed  to  n>arh  Cockeysville.  in  av^ 

carriage  with  some  otliers.    on  the  80th.  where,  north  <»f  the  baniiV  ' 

bridges,  he  took  the  cars  for  home  on  the  Northern  C't-niral  l^llwar..  "^ 

lie  reached  York  that  night  and  Reading  the  next  day.  where  the  co»-  ^ 

tents  of  his  bag  wore  unm  distributed.    Thes<!  letters,  some  of  wbid^F''' 

TiiK  I'RiVATB  UAiL-DAG.  were  addrcsscd  to  editors  and  were  published,  gave  the  first  nntbcnti^  M 

intelligence  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Capital,  an^  m 

in  a  dejrree  quieted  the  apprehensions  for  Its  safety.    That  private  mall-bac.  which,  for  the  time,  took  the  iibc--r=a 

of  the  United  iStatcs  mail  was  afterwards  placed  among  the  curiosities  of  the  rcnnsylvonia  Historical  Society.      — 

*  The  following:  It  a  copy  of  one  of  the  paeeet,  now  befcrr  tn«  — 

"OfFICK  0»  BOABD  0»  PDLKTK.  i 
Baltiuobb.  April  ».  I£<1.      f 
"  Meurm.  F^Iwiirrt  Chllde  and  P.  H.  BIrkheait  beJnjr  abont  to  pro<M<l  to  the  North  upon  their  private  huilnMB.  and  havinir  Mn.  Slc9^^ 
brenner  under  thrlr  charge,  we  deelre  that  they  be  allcwcd  by  all  persons  to  pau  without  nwlaatatlcn  by  the  way  of  I>»rt  De|ralt,  or  Ye       ■■    • 
.reontylvania,  or  otherwlte,  at  they  may  .e«  liL 

"  By  order  of  the  B<ard  ;  CHABLia  IIovabd.  Pttlt, 

"The  Mayor  •  f  the  City  concurs  In  the  above.  Gkobgr  Hunt  Drowi. 

"  By  his  private  Secreury,  Robkrt  D.  Bnowx. 

"  Mr.  F.  Meredith  Drydan  will  accompany  the  party. 

"ClfARLCa  Ih>WAun.  PrraitUul  DMtr^tf  iVree." 
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fosed  to  bring  troops  by  water  to  Annapolis,  and  march  tliem  from  there, 
across  Maryhind,  to  the  Capital,  a  distance  of  aboat  forty  miles.  The  Mayor 
and  his  friends  were  not  satisfied.  The  soil  of  Maryland  must  not  be  polluted 
anywhere  with  the  tread  of  Northern  troops ;  in  other  words,  they  must  be 
kept  from  tlie  seat  of  government,  tfiat  the  traitors  might  more  eiisily  seise 
it.  They  urged  upon  the  President,  **  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  a  course 
of  policy  which  would  give  peace  to  the  country,  and  especially  the  with- 
drawal of  all  orders  contemplating  the  passage  of  troops  through  ajiy  part 
of  Maryland."' 

When  the  Mayor  and  his  friends  reached  the  cars  to  return,  they  were 
met  by  an  electrograph  from  Mr.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway,  informing  them  that  a  large  number  of  troops  were  at  Cock- 
eysville,  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  They  immediately  returned  to  the 
President,  who  summoned  General  Scott  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  a  conference.  The  President  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  j^eace, 
and  show  that  he  had  acted  in  good  faith  in  calling  the  Mayor  to  Washing- 
ton ;  and  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  troops  at  Cockeysville  should 
be  sent  back  to  York  or  Harrisburg.  *'  General  Scott,''  said  the  Mayor  in 
his  report,  "  adopted  the  President's  views  warmly,  and  an  order  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  by  the  Lieutenant-General  to  that  effect,  and  forwarded  by 
Major  Belger  of  the  Army,"  who  accompanied  the  Mayor  to  Baltimore. 

Even  this  humiliation  of  the  Government  did  not  appease  the  conspirators 
and  their  friends,  and  they  so  far  worked  viciously  upon  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  Governor  Ilicks,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  a  message  to  the 
President  on  the  22d,  advising  him  not  to  order  any  more  troops  to  pass 
through  Maryland,  and  to  send  elsewhere  some  which  had  already  arrived  at 
Annapolis.  He  urged  him  to  offer  a  truce  to  the  insurgents  to  prevent 
further  bloodshedding,  and  said :  *'  I  respectfully  suggest  that  Lord  Lyons 
[the  British  Minister]  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  contending 
parties  of  our  country."  To  these  degrading  propositions  Secretary  Seward 
replied,  in  behalf  of  the  President,  in  which  he  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
because  of  the  public  disturbances,  and  assured  the  Governor  that  the  troops 
sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  were  '^  intended  for  nothing  but  the 
defense  of  the  Capital."  He  reminded  his  Excellency  that  the  route  chosen 
by  the  General-in-chief  for  the  march  of  troops  absolutely  needed  at  the 
Capital,  was  farthest  removed  from  tlie  populous  cities  of  the  State ;  and 
then  he  administered  the  following  niiMly  drawn  but  stinging  rebuke  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  State  professing  to  hold  allegiance  to  the  Union,  wlio 
had  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  and  the  dignity  of  his  Commonwealth  as  to 
make  nuch  suggestions  as  Governor  Hicks  had  done.  '*  The  President  can- 
not but  remember,"  he  said,  *'  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  [1814]  when  a  General  [Winder]  of  the  American  Union,  with 
forces  designed  for  the  defense  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Union. 
If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of  that 
age  in  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  there  is 

'  Mayor  Brown^B  report  of  the  Interview. 
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one  that  would  ever  remain  there  as  everywhere.  That  sentiment  is,  that  no 
domestic  contention  -whatever,  that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of  this  Re- 
public, ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least  of 
all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy."* 

Still  another  embassy,  in  the  interest  of  the  secessionists  of  Baltimore, 
waited  upon  the  President.  These  were  delegates  from  five  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  that  city,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  at  their  head.  The  President  received  them  cordially,  and 
treated  them  kindly.  He  met  their  propositions  and  their  sophisms  with 
Socratic  reasoning.  When  Dr.  Fuller  assured  him  that  he  could  produce 
peace  if  he  would  let  the  country  know  that  he  was  "  disposed  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States — recognize  the  fiict  that  they  have 
formed  a  government  of  their  own ;  and  that  they  will  never  again  be  united 
with  the  North,"  the  President  asked,  significantly,  "  And  what  is  to  become 
of  the  revenue  ?"  When  the  Doctor  expressed  a  hope  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  allowed  to  cross  Maryland,  and  spoke  of  the  patriotic  action  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  past,  the  President  simply  replied,  substantially,  "I  mtui 
have  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Capital.  The  Carolinians  are  now  march- 
ing across  Virginia  to  seize  the  Capital  and  hang  me.  What  am  I  to  do? 
I  miMt  have  troops,  I  say  ;  and  as  they  can  neither  crawl  under  Maryland, 
nor  fly  over  it,  they  must  come  across  it."  With  these  answers  the  delega- 
tion returned  to  Baltimore.  The  Government  virtually  declared  that  it 
should  take  proper  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  authorities  or  inhabitants  of  any  State ;  and  the 
loyal  people  said  Amen !  Neither  Governor  Hicks,  nor  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more, nor  the  clersry  nor  laity  of  the  churches  there,  ever  afterward  troubled 
the  President  with  advice  so  evidently  emanating  from  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Union. 

The  National  Capital  and  the  National  Government  were  in  great  peril, 
as  we  have  observed,  at  this  critical  juncture.  The  regular  Army,  weak  in 
numbers  before  the  insurrection,  was  now  utterly  inadequate  to  perform  its 
duties  as  the  right  arm  of  the  nation's  power.  Twiggs's  treason  in  Texas 
had  greatly  diminished  its  available  force,  and  large  numbers  of  its  officers, 
especially  of  those  born  in  Slave-labor  States,  were  resigning  their  commis- 
sions, abandoning  their  flag,  and  joining  the  enemies  of  their  country.* 

Among  those  who  resigned  at  this  time  was  Colonel  Robert  Edmund  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  an  accomplished  engineer  officer,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
beloved  by  the  venerable  Gonei  al-in-chief  His  patriotism  had  become  weak- 
ened hj  the  heresy  of  Starte  Supremacy,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  easily 


'  Letter  of  Secretary  Seward  to  Governor  Hicks,  April  22,  ISCil. 

3  N<)twithstan(ling  a  jrreator  nuinber  of  those  who  abandone*!  their  flair  and  jolnetl  the  insurcrents  at  that 
time  were  fn)in  the  Slavti-labor  States,  a  lar;re  number  of  officers  from  thrise  States  remained  faithful.  Fr«>m  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  made  by  Edward  C.  Marshall,  author  of  7Vi«  F/inlort/  of  the  Xartil  Academy^  it 
appears  that  In  1S60.  just  before  the  breakinir  out  of  the  war,  there  were  seven  hun<lred  and  forty-seven  graduates 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  which  misrht  be  abided  seventy-three  who  j^radnattMl  in 
Jane,  ISCl,  makins  a  total  of  clfrht  hundred  and  twi-nty.  These  were  all  officers.  At  the  close  of  1S61.  the 
number  of  graduates  who  had  resigned  or  had  Ix'cn  dismissed  within  the  year  was  only  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  leavinif  six  hundred  and  seventeen  irraduatrs  who  n'malned  loyal.  The  number  of  trraduates  from  the 
Slave-Ialwir  States  was  three  hundred  and  eU'Von,  of  whom  one  hundn-d  and  thirty-three  remalneil  loyal.  The 
remainder  were  disloyal.  To  these  add  nineteen  who  were  born  in  Free-labor  States,  and  we  have  the  total  of 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  of  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty  graduates,  who  wt>ro  unfaithftal. 
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■eddced  from  his  allegiance  to  his  flag  by  the  dazzling  offers  of  the  Virginia 
eonapirators.  So  early  as  the  14th  of  April,  he  was  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Convention  that  that  body  would,  on  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Letcher,  appoint  him  commander  of  all  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth.^  When,  on  the  17th,  the  usurpers,  through 
violence  and  fraud,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  he  said,  in  the  common 
phrase  of  the  men  of  easy  political  virtue,  "  I  must,  go  with  my  State ;" 
and,  on  the  20th,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Scott,  from  his  beautiful 
seat  of  "Arlington  House,"  on  Arlington  Rights,  opposite  Washington  and 
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Georgetown,  he  proffered  the  resignation  of  his  commission  in  terms  of  well- 
feigned  reluctance.'  He  then  hastened  to  Richmond,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.     He  was  received  by  the    '  ^|*^J  ^ 
Convention  •  with  profound  respect,  for  he  was  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  State,  and  brought  to  the 
conspirators  an  intimate  knowledge  of  General  Scott's  plans,  and  the  details 
of  the  forces  of  the  National  Government,  with  which  he  had  been  fully 
intrusted.      Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Lieutenant   Maury  of  the   National 


•  Richmond  Correspondonco  of  the  CharUnton  Mercury. 

•  This  viuw  of  Arllnffton  Housc>.  the  scat  t»f  the  late  Gcorpc  Washin^rton  Parko  Custis,  the  ailoptcU  son 
of  Washington,  and  father-in-law  of  Culonel  Lcc,  was  drawn  by  tho  author  in  1660. 

•  The  followinj;  is  a  copy  of  Colonel  Lcv^s  letter  to  General  Scott:— 

"AnLiNGTON  IIorsK,  April  20, 1S61. 

"  General  :— Since  my  intor\ictr  with  you  on  the  ISth  inst..  I  have  felt  that  1  ought  not  longer  to  retain 
my  commission  in  the  Anny.  I  therefore  tender  my  resignatl<»n,  which  I  request  you  will  recommend  for 
acceptance.  It  would  have  been  pre84>ntcd  at  once,  but  for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  mc  to  sejMirate  myself  from 
a  service  to  which  1  have  dev(»ted  all  tho  best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  possesscMl. 

*'  During  the  whole  of  that  time— more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj— 1  have  experienced  nothing  but  kind- 
ness fn»m  my  superiors  and  the  most  cordial  friendship  fmm  my  comrades.  To  no  one,  Geni-rsil.  have  I  been 
so  much  indebted  as  to  yourself  for  uniform  kindness  and  considcrotion.  and  it  has  always  been  my  ardent 
desire  to  merit  your  approbation.  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave  the  most  grateful  recollectlonsi  of  your  kind  con- 
sideration, and  your  name  and  fame  will  always  be  dear  to  me. 

**8ave  in  defense  of  my  native  State,  1  never  desire  again  to  draw  my  sword.  Be  jdeased  to  accept  my 
most  earnest  wishes  for  the  continuance  <»f  your  happiness  an<l  prosperity,  and  believe  me,  most  truly  youn*, 

'•  U.  E.  Lkk. 

•*  Lleutcnant-General  Wisfikld  Scott,  Commanding  United  J^aUn  Army,'''' 

At  that  time,  according  to  tho  corre8|>ondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  Leo  knew  that  ho  was  to  be  ths 
Q^neral-in  chief  of  the  Virginia  forci-s.  and  had  necessarily  resolved  to  draw  his  swonl  not  only  in  defense  of 
bit  native  State,  but  against  the  National  Qovernmcnt,  whenever  the  conspirators  should  order  him  to  du  to. 
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Observatory,^  Governor  Letcher,  and  others  who  were  present,  joined  in 
the  reception  of  Lee,  standing.  He  was  then  greeted  by  the  President,  who 
made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  announced  to  the  Colonel  that  the  Conveo- 
tion  had,  on  that  day;  on  the  nomination  of  .Governor  Letcher,  appointed 
him  General-in-chief  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  which  the  recipient  replied 
in  a  few  words,  accepting  the  so-called  honor.*  In  time,  Lee  became  the 
General-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  in  rebellion  against  his  Government,  at 
whose  expense  he  had  been  educated,  and  whose  bread  he  had  eaten  for 
more  than  tliirty  years.* 

No  man  had  stronger  inducements  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  than  Robert  E. 
Lee.  His  ties  of  consanguinity  and  association  with  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  common  gratitude  of  a  child  toward  a  generous  and 
loving  foster-parent,  should  have  made  him  hate  treason  in  its  most  seductive 
forms,  instead  of  embracing  it  in  its  most  hideous  aspect.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  "  Lowland  Beauty,"  spoken  of  by  the  biographer  as  the  object  of 
Washington's  first  love.  He  was  a  son  of  glorious  '^  Legion  Harry  I^ee,** 
who  used  his  sword  gallantly  in  the  old  war  for  independence  and  the  rights 
of  man,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  who  was  the  leader  of  an  army  to  crush  an  insurrec- 
tion.* He  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Washington  family,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  an  adopted  son  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
(George  Washington  Parke  Custis) ;  and  his  residence,  "  Arlington  House," 
was  filled  with  furniture,  and  plate,  and  china,  and  pictures,  from  Mount 
Vernon,  the  consecrated  home  of  the  patriot.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residences  in  the  country.  Around  it  spread  out  two  hundred 
acres  of  lawn,  and  forest,  and  garden ;  and  before  it  flowed  the  Potomac,  be- 
yond which,  like  a  panorama,  lay  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

A  charming  family  made  this  homo  an  earthly  paradise.  The  writer  had 
been  a  frequent  guest  there  while  the  founder  of  Arlington  House  (Mr. 
Custis)  was  yet  alive.  He  was  there  just  before  the  serpent  of  secession 
beguiled  the  later  master.  It  was  his  ideal  of  a  home  that  should  make  the 
possessor  grateful  for  the  blessings,  political  and  social,  that  flow  from  our 
beneficent  Government,  under  which  ail  rights  are  fully  secured  to  every  citi- 
Een.  War  came  and  wrought  great  changes  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
things.  The  writer  visited  Arlington  House  sgain  with  two  traveling  com- 
panions (F.  J.  Dreer  and  Edwin  Greble,  of  Philadelphia),  not  as  a  guest,  but 
as  an  observer  of  events  that  sadden  his  heart  while  he  makes  the  record. 
It  was  just  before  sunset  on  a  beautiful  day  in  early  May,  1865,  when  the 
possessor  of  Arlington '  had  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  endeavors  to 


'  Sec  note  8,  iwfrc  394. 

«  Richmond  Enquirer,  April  24, 1S61. 

'  He  was  i^rnduated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  June,  ISS.**. 

*  The  **  Whisky  Insurrection  "  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

»  The  Arlinjrton  estate  w.is  not  the  actual  property  of  Colonel  Lee.  The  late  Mr.  Cnstta,  by  his  Will,  left  It 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee,  durini;  her  life,  when  it  was  to  become  the  pn>pcrty  of  her  eldest  son,  who  also  beeaoM 
a  (general  in  the  army  in  rebellion  ajrainst  his  Government  The  property,  thcrefurcwas  not  liable  to  eaaOan- 
tion.  It  came  int4>  the  possession  of  the  Government  when  it  was  sold  to  liquidate  a  claim  for  unpaid  tsxML 
The  grounds  near  the  mansion  wen«  dedicated  by  the  Government  as  the  resting-place  of  thoremalM  of  sol- 
diers, a  few  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Confe<lerato  Army.  Among  them  were  the  remains  of  a  larve  nunbvr  of 
oolored  soldiers.    The  whole  number  of  praves  at  that  time  was  a  little  more  than  seven  ttaonaand. 

On  another  {tart  of  the  estate  Avas  a  frecdman's  village,  containing  about  one  hundred  neat  dwoll!iis%  i 
and  a  school-house.    There  Mere  residing  the  families  of  frcedmen  who  were  mostly  omi^oyed  oo  tbe  ( 
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destroy  his  Ooyernment,  and  to  build  upon  its  ruins  a  hideous  empire  founded 
upon  human  slavery.  How  altered  the  aspect !  The  mighty  oaks  of  the  fine 
old  forest  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion  had  disappeared,  and  strewn  thickly 
over  the  gently  undulating  ground,  and  shaded  by  a  few  of  the  smaller  trees 
that  the  ax  had  spared,  were  the  green  graves  of  seven  thousand  of  our  coun- 
trymen— many  of  them  of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  Republic — who  had 
died  on  the  battle-flel<K  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  hospital.  It  was  a  vast  ceme- 
tery, belonging  to  the  National  Government,  having  long  graveled  lanes  among 
the  graves.  Even  in  the  garden,  and  along  the  crown  of  the  green  slope  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  were  seen  little  hillocks,  covering  the  remains  of  officers. 
In  the  midst  of  this  gamer  of  the  ghastly  fruits  of  the  treason  of  Lee  and  his 
associates — fruits  that  had  been  literally  laid  at  his  door — were  the  beautiful 
white  marble  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Custis  and 
his  life-companion — the  founders  of  "  Arlington  House  '*  and  the  parents  of 
Lee's  wife.  On  that  of  the  former  we  read  the  sweet  words  of  Jesus,  '^Blessed 
are  the  merci/td^  for  t/if^i/  shall  obtain  mercy, '^^  Then  we  thought  of  Belle 
Island,  in  the  James  River,  wliicli  we  had  just  visited,  and  of  the  hundreds  of 
our  starved  count rj'men  hold  there  as  prisoners  in  the  blistering  summer's  sun 
and  the  freezing  winter's  storm,  into  whose  piteous  faces,  where  every  linea- 
ment was  a  tale  of  unutterable  suffering  vainly  pleading  in  mute  eloquence 
for  mercy,  Robert  E.  Lee  might  have  looked  any  hour  of  the  day  with  his 
field-glass  from  the  rear  gallery  of  his  elegant  brick  mansion  on  Franklin 
Street,  in  Richmond.  It  seemed  almost  ns  if  there  was  a  voice  in  the  air, 
saying,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay.'" 

While  army  and  navy  officers  were  abandoning  their  flag,  it  was  painfully 
evident  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that  Washington  City  was  full  of 
resident  traitors,  who  were  ready  to  assist  in  its  seizure.  Many  of  the  Dis* 
trict  militia,  who  had  been  enrolled  for  the  defense  of  the  Government,  were 
known  to  be  disloyal;'  and  when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  word  can>£  to  some 
guests — true  men — at  Willard's  Hotel,  that  a  large  bo<ly  of  Virginians  were 
to  seize  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  munitions. of  war,  and  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  that  evening,  and,  during  the  night,  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Capital,  while  secessionists  in  Washington  were  to  rise  in 
rebellion,  set  fire  to  bams  and  other  combustible  buildings,  and,  in  the  confu- 
sion and  terror  that  conflagration  would  produce,  join  the  invaders,  and 
make  the  seizure  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  public  buildings  an  easy  task,  it  seemed  as  if  the  prophecy  of 
Walker,  at  Montgomery,'  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.     It  was  one  of  those 


flannfl  in  the  neighborhood.    A  greater  pttrtlun  of  the  one  thonMBd  acres  of  tht  ArUngtoB  MtatejrartlMiB  oadcr 

excellent  cultivation  as  such  farnis.  The  village  orlgttmELit  in  :isi  onlrr  injni  tv  ^^rnlnIy  <ti  W:ir,  iiinn^ 
ing  the  then  commandant  at  Arlington  to  rapplj  the  iigt-il  ibrijrth''i  n^i  iht"  cuinti."  wjUj  »Lt!iPt>li<iu^'.  Mr^ 
Coatia,  in  hi»  Will,  dircctiHl  that  his  alaTea  aboold  all  bo  »<'(  fK  l-  Uvu  ^eiif>  i4(\i^r  HLs  lii  ckjw,  «  hveh  Mtunnsx]  I 

October,  1S5T.    It  is  said  that  when  Colonel  Leo  abwidofi*  tl  \M  tiitnte  tnil  Yi\^  ^wa  Xa  jfinkv  ^ 

ment,  ho  t(M>k  with  him  all  the  slaves  excepting  the  Afed  ^a^X  inn  mi.    'fhf^  wHWr  «Air  iwmie  "^    ' 

he  ha<l  known  when  Mr.  Onstis  was  maater  of  Arttegfju^  H^ntHi!.     Anoint'  ihc-m^  \%.^*   >  i..r 

Daniel,  the  coachman ;  and  **Aant  Eleanor,**  who  wu  tha  n  ixr^v  uf  Mrn,  U^a  tu  brt  tiii^n  i  '       i, 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  were  well  cared  for  1^  tbdr  tnk<  fi-kudt,  tU*  ott^ffir*  of  \ka  »**'''  jiutit^-uL 
1  St  PauKs  EpiKtle  to  the  Romans,  xU.  10. 

*  The  regular  Army  nath  was  admlniatervd  to  tlMo  troopt  by  Xi]^m^^M!Ji0m^fr^  Th^n 
refused  to  take  It.  and  were  dismissed.  Some  of  thesa,  th^n  tsimif  t«  belray  Urn  fji  r^rmvvnl  %m 
Its  enemies,  afterward  Joined  the  ranka  of  tba  1 

•  See  page  889. 
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moments  upon  which  have  hung  the  fate  of  empires.  Happily,  the  men  at 
Willard's  at  that  time,  to  whom  the  startling  message  came,  comprehended 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  and  had  nerve  to  meet  it  They  assembled  in 
secret  all  the  loyal  guests  in  that  house,  and,  forming  them  into  committees, 
sent  them  to  the  other  hotels  to  seek  out  guests  there  who  were  known  to  be 
true,  and  invite  them  to  a  meeting  in  a  church  on  F  Street,  in  the  rear  of 
Willard's,'  that  evening.  A  large  number  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour. 
They  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  old  flag,  and  signed  a  pledge  to  do 

every  thing  in  their  power  in  defense  of 
the  Capital,  and  to  be  ready  for  action 
at  a  moment's  warning,  when  called  by 
General  Scott.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  the 
distinguished  Kentuckian,  was  among 
them.  He  was  appointed  their  leader, 
and  thus  was  formed  the  notable  Cas- 
sius M.  Clay  Battalion,  composed  of 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  country,  in  honor, 
wealth,  and  social  position.  They  chose  . 
efficient  officers ;  and  all  that  night  they 
patroled  the  streets  of  the  city  to  gaard 
against  incendiaries,  and  prevent  the 
cABBiuB  M.  CLAY.  asscmbUng  of  the  secessionists.   Another 

party,  commanded  by  General  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  went  quietly  to  the  "  White  House  " — the  Presidential  mansion — to 
afct  as  a  body-guard  to  his  Excellency.  They' made  the  great  East  Room 
their  quarters,  where  they  remained  until  the  danger  was  passed.  The  prin- 
cipal passages  of  the  Treasury  building  were  guarded  by  howitzers.  The 
PennsylvMiians,  as  we  have  observed,  occupied  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the 
Capitol;  and  General  Scott  took  measures  to  make  that  building  a  well 
garrisoned  citadel.  Thither  stores  and  munitions  of  war  were  carried,  and  in 
it  howitzers  were  planted  ;  and  behind  the  massive  walls  of  that  magnificent 
structure,  with  a  few  hundred  men  as  defenders,  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net and  the  archives  of  the  nation  would  have  been  safe  until  the  thousands 
of  the  men  of  the  loyal  North,  then  aroused  and  moving,  could  reach  and 
rescue  them. 

Although  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were  not  actually  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  well-guarded  Capitol,  yet  for  several  days  after  the  affidr 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  interruption  of  communication  with  the  Free-labor 
States,  they  and  the  General-in-chief  were  virtually  prisoners  at  the  seat  of 
Government.  Soldiers  from  the  Gulf  States  and  others  below  the  Roanoke, 
with  those  of  Virginia,  were  pressing  eagerly  toward  the  Capital,  while  the 
Minute-men  of  Maryland  and  the  secessionists  of  Washington  were  barely 
restrained  from  action  by  the  Pennsylvanians  and  the  Cassius  M.  Ciat/  bat- 
talion, until  the  speedy  arrival  of  other  troops  from  the  North  gave  abso- 
lute present  security  to  the  Government. 


•  Thl8  church  had  lately  been  attached  to  Willard's  Hotel  for  the  pnriHwe  of  a  concert-room,  and  t 
hall  in  which  the  Peace  Convention  assembled  a  few  weeks  before.    See  page  236. 
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e  massacre  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,*  and  the  dangers  that  threatened 

olated   Capital,   produced  the   most   intense   anxiety  and 

ment  throughout  the  Free-labor  States,  while  the  couspira- 

nd  insurgents   were  jubilant,  because  they  regarded  the 

taken  by  the  secessionists  of  that  city  as  a  sure  promise  of  the  active 


April  19. 
1S61. 


TIIK   KAST   ROOM.' 


fective  co-operation  of  all  Marylanders  in  the  work  of  seizing  the 
!.*  That  massacre  seemed  to  the  loyal  people  as  an  imperative  call  to 
ic  duty,  and  like  one  of  the  repetitions  of  history.  It  was  on  the  19th 
il,  1775,  til  at  the  blood  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Massachusetts,  the 


9  Is  the  (Treat  room  In  the  PrcBi<lontlal  mansion  In  which  the  attendants  upon  the  public  receptions  of 
lent  are  ait.scinbli'd.  It  Is  so  allied,  because  it  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  White  House. 
opintly  finished  and  ftirni.shi'd  r(K)ni. 

ic  ciorious  conduct  of  Maryland,"'  said  the  IHchmond  Fnt/uirer.  **  decides  the  contest  at  hand.  With 
s  bravery,  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown,  she  has  thniwn  herself  into  the  pathway  of  the  enemy,  and 
er  bcMly  a  »hlei<l  for  the  South.  She  stands  forth  in  our  day  the  leader  of  the  Southern  cause.  .  .  .  The 
11  Maryland  responds  to  the  action  of  lialtimore,  and  that  nursery  of  fine  regiments,  instead  of  beluL* 
n?-jrround  of  the  enemy.  preiKirinsr  to  rush  ufton  the  South,  will  speedily  become  the  campincr-fnvund 
ith,  preiKirinjr  to  cro.s»  tliu  line  of  Mnson  and  Dixon.  ...  To  have  (rained  Maryland  Is  to  h.ivc  mined  a 
Insures  Washinu'ton  City,  and  th<!  l:rnominlous  expulsion  of  Lincoln  from  the  White  House.  It  trans- 
ne  of  battle  fn>m  the  Potomac  to  the  Pennsylvania  b«ir<ler.  It  proclaims  to  the  North  that  the  South 
gainst  them,  henreforih  and  forever.  It  irivcs  us  the  entire  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  rant  np  the 
84-aboard  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  It  round*  out  the  lhin>st  domain  on  the  globe  for  the  South- 
deration.'* 

peech  at  Atlanta,  in  (iSeor^l.a,  on  the  80th  of  .\pril.  when  on  his  return  to  Montgomery  Arom  his  mission 
t>nd,  Alexander  II.  Stephens  said:—**  As  I  told  yon  when  I  addressed  you  a  few  days  ago,  Lincoln  moy 
seventy-live  th<msand  soldiers  ajrainst  ns;  but  seven  times  seventy-flvc  thousand  men  can  never  con- 
We  have  now  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  all  the  Border  Stites  with  us.  We  have  ten  millions  of 
th  US.  he.art  and  hand,  to  defend  us  to  the  d«'ath.  We  can  call  out  a  million  of  people  if  need  be:  and 
y  are  cut  down,  we  can  call  out  another,  and  still  another,  nntil  the  last  man  of  the  South  finds  a 
»ve.  rather  than  submit  to  their  foul  dictation.  But  a  triumphant  victory  and  independence,  with  an 
led  career  of  plory,  prosperity,  and  pn)jrress  await  us  in  the  future.  Ood  is  on  our  side,  and  who  shall 
.  us?  None  but  His  Omnipotent  hand  can  defeat  us  In  this  struggle.'*  And  so  this  conspirator  went 
)  to  place,  deceiving  the  people  with  false  hopes,  arousing  their  baser  poasiont,  and  precipitating  them 
ulf  of  a  horrid  rebellion,  to  endure  woct  unatterablo. 
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first  that  was  shed  in  that  revolution  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people  were  secured,  moistened  the  green  sward  at  Lexington ;  now,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1861,  the  blood  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  that  was  shed  in  defense  of  those  liberties  endangered  by  a  malig 
nant  internal  foe.  The  slain  at  Lexington,  in  1775,  and  the  slain  in  Balti- 
more, in  1861,  were  regarded  as  equal  martyrs;  and  with  the  hot  indignation 
that  burned  in  every  loyal  bosom  was  mingled  a  reverential  recognition  of 
the  dignity  and  significance  of  that  sacrifice,  for  thoughtful  men  read  in  it  a 
prophecy  of  the  purification  and  strengthening  of  the  nation  by  the  good  i^ 
providence  of  God. 

Lulher  C.  Ladd,  a  young  mechanic  of  Low- 
ell, only  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  Addison  O.  Whitney,  another  young  me- 
chanic of  Lowell,  but  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
and  Charles  A  Taylor,  a  decorative  painter,  of 
Boston,  who  were  killed  outright,*  and  Sumner 
H.  Needham,  of  Lawrence,  a  plasterer  by  trade, 
who  was  mortally  wounded,  were  the  slain  of 
the  New  England  troops  in  Baltimore.     *'  I  pray 
you,  cause  the  bodies  of  our  Massachusetts  aol- 
dier9,  dead  in  battle,"   telegraphed   Governor 
Andrew  to  Mayor  Brown,  "  to  be  immediately 
laid  out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly  sent  for- 
ward by  express  to  me.     All  expenses  will  be 
paid    by    this    Commonwealth."      The  Mayor 
promised  acquiescence  in  the  request ;  reminded  the  Governor  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts troops  were  considered  invaders  of  the  soil  of  Maryland  ;  told  hinm 
that  the  wounded  were   '*  tenderly  cared  for,"  and  said  :    "  Baltimore  wilL 
claim  it  as  her  right  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred."     The  Governor  thanke 
the  Mayor  for  his  kind  attention  to  the  wounded  and  dead,  and  then,  with 
rebukeful  words  that  will  ever  be  remembered,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  that  a  peaceful  march  of  American  citizens  over  tha 
highway  to  the  defense  of  our  common  Capital,  should  be  deemed  aggressiv 
to  Baltimore.     Through  New  York  the  march  was  triumphal." 

It  was  several  days  before  the  bodies  of  the  young  martyrs   reache 

Boston.     On  the  6th  of  May,*  those  of  Ladd  and  Whitney  a^ 
•  ^^^*        rived  at  Lowell  by  a  special  train.     The  day  was  dark  and  storm- 
All  the  mills  of  the  city  were  stopped  running,  the  stores  were  dosed, 
all  business  was  suspended.     The  bodies  were  received  by  a  ^reat  concoui 
of  citizens  and  six  military  companies  just  organized  for  thfe  war,  and  escort 
to  Huntington  Hall,  which   was  draped  in  black.     There  funeral  servie 
were    held,    during    which,    the    Rev.   W.   R.    Clark,  of  the    Metbod-~ 
Church,    preached    an    impressive   sermon  before    the   authorities  of  t 
dty  and    the    people;'    and  then  the  two  bodies  were  laid  in   a  va- 


LUniBn  C.   LADb. 


*  Lofld  wn»  pierced  by  several  bullets,  and  Whitney  by  only  one,  which  entered  hit  breut  and  pMied  < 
wordfi  in  his  b<Mly.    It  evidently  came  from  a  window  above  him. 

'  All  denominations  enewrcd  in  the  services.    The  Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Btr.  W.  C,  Himai.  i 
palian  ;  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Cle:iveland,  CongregatlonaHst,  prayed :  an  orijrinal  hymn  was  read  by  tlia  Bct. 


-I.  J. 
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in  the  Lowell  Cemetery.  A  little  more  than  four  years  afterward,  the 
remains  of  these  ^^  first  martyrs"  were  laid  beneath  a  beautiful  monument 
of  Concord  granite,  erected,  to  commemorate  their  histoiy,  in  Merrimack 
Square,  in  Lowell.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  on  the  l^th  of  June,  1865, 
in  the  presence  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  people,  who  were  addressed 
by  the  same  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  had  besought 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  to  send  the 
bodies  of  the  young  men  "  tenderly  " 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Mary- 
land had  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  conspirators,  and  dissipated  the 
cloud  that  then  hung  oyer  hor  like  a 
pall.*  Baltimore  had  soon  attested 
and  vindicated  its  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Union  ;  and  Mar}- 
land  had  not  only  spurned  the  trai- 
torrf,  but  had  purged  her  soil  of  the 
evil  root  of  slavery,'  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  which  they  had  taken  up 
arms.  And  more.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consecrating  ceremonies 
at  the  tomb  of  the  young  martyrs 
in  Lowell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mor- 
ris, of  the  staff  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  Maryland,  presented  to  Governor  Andrew,  as  the  representativie 
of  Massachusetts,  a  beautiful  National  banner,  made  of  silk,  and  wrought  by 


MABTYBS'   MONUMENT.^ 


TViM«  UnivtrmlUt ;  tho  closing  prayer  tras  by  the  Kcv.  D.  Mott,  BitptUt ;  and  tho  Ijcnedlction  was  pro- 
noanced  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hinckley,  Unitarian.    Over  tho  rustruni  were  displayed  the  words:— 

'*  April  10,  1775;  Apeil  19, 1S61." 

*  By  tho  Oct  of  a  Convention  of  tho  people  in  the  autumn  of  1S62,  and  by  the  ratification  «if  tho  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  tho  Unlteil  States,  abolishing  Slavery,  by  act  of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly,  February 
a,lS65L 

'  The  monument  is  of  Conconl  (n^nlte,  and  its  entire  hipht  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches.  The  plan  is 
crudform,  tho  larger  arms  measuring  fifteen  feet,  and  tho  shorter,  twelve  feet  It  consists  of  a  central  shaft 
plaoe<l  up<m  a  plinth,  with  a  hijrh  base,  ui>on  two  sides  of  which,  forming  the  longer  arms,  are  two  sarcophagi, 
haTlng  on  each  side,  respectively,  the  names  of  the  young  martyrs.  Inserted  in  the  ends  are  raised  laurel 
wreaths.  Tho  cornices  of  tho  sarc«)phiigl  are  ornaraentt^d  with  thirteen  raised  stars  each.  ITpon  the  other  two 
■Ides  of  the  base,  forming  the  shorttT  arms,  are  two  plinths,  tho  same  hight  as  the  sarcophagi,  with  inscriptions. 
On  the  Merrimack  Street  sido  are  the  wonls:— 

"ADDISON  O.  WHITNEY,  Born  ix  Waldo,  Me.,  0^«0,  1S39;  LUTHEU  C.  LADD,  Bobx  in 
Alsxasdbia,  K.  IL,  Dec.  2*2.  1&13;  Marciiro  from  Lowell  nr  the  Sixth  M.  V.  M.  to  tiik  prfbnsk  op 
TiiB  5atio.xal  Capital,  AND  pell  mortally  wounded  ix  the  attack  on  tiieib  Regiment  while  passing 
Tnaorou  Baltimore,  April  IOtii,  1S61.  The  Commonwealth  op  Mabsachubbtts  and  the  City  op  Lowell 
pkdicate  this  Monument  to  theib  Memory.** 

"April  19,  1S65." 

On  the  Moody  Street  side  aro  the  following  words:— 

*  NOTIIINO   IS  HERB  FOR  TeARS,  NOTHINO  TO  WAIL   OR    KNOCK   THR   RrEASTI    NO  WbAKNEM,  NO  CoNTKMIT, 

DupBAisB  OB  Blame;  nothing  but  Well  and  Fair,  and  what  may  quiet  rs  in  a  Death  so  noblf-'* 

"18C1." 

The  horizontal  lines  aro  merged  into  the  vertical  ones  by  fluted  trusses,  with  ralse^l  stars  resting  npon  the 
foor  MtnA,  and  aliovo  these  is  a  plinth,  on  two  sides  of  which  an;  bronzed  medallions  of  the  arms  of  Masaa- 
chiitetts  and  the  city  of  Lowell.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  to  mo  by  M^)or-Oeneral 
Botler. 

This  monument  was  de<licated  on  tho  17th  of  June,  1866,  with  imposing  ceremonies  by  tho  Masonic  fhiter- 
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the  loyal  women  of  Baltimore  for  the  purpose.  It  was  of  regimental  mz 
and  surmounted  hj  a  carved  eagle  holding  thunderbolts  in  its  talons,  ai 
an  olive-branch  in  its  beak.  On  the  polished  black- walnut  staff  was  a  silv« 
plate,  bearing  an  engraving  of  the  arms  of  Maryland  and  of  Massachusetl 
and  the  words,  "Maetlaxd  to  Massachusetts,  Apbil  19,  1865.  May  te 
Union  and  Friendship  of  the  Future  obliterate  the  Anguish  op  tb 
Past."  This  was  the  crowning  evidence  of  the  sorrow  of  true  Marylande 
for  the  wroni^s  inflicted  on  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in  their  commercial  ca| 
tal,  and  a  desire  to  obliterate  the  feelings  occasioned  by  them.  Only  a  fe 
months  after  the  occurrence,  and  when  the  Union  men  of  the  State  had  o 
tained  partial  control  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Legi 

lature  took  steps  *  to  "  wipe  out,"  as  they  expressed  it,  "  the  fo 
'^^iTc"'^'''    ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  Baltimore  riot;"  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  t1 

General  Assembly  appropriated  seven  thousand  dollars,  to  1 
disbursed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  reli 
of  the  families  of  those  who  were  then  injured.  To-day  Massachusetts*  ai 
Maryland  cordially  embrace  each  other  as  loving  sisters  in  the  great  fami 
of  the  Nation. 

"  Through  New  York  the  march  [of  Massachusetts  troops]  was  trim 
phal,"  said  Governor  Andrew.  It  was  so.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  < 
that  great  city  and  of  the  State  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  as  we  ha 
observed,  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  now,  when  the  Nation 
Government  was  struggling  for  life  in  the  toils  of  the  conspirators,  with  i 
ability  to  make  its  perils  known  to  the  loyal  people,  they  put  forth  the  stroi 
arm  of  their  power  without  stint.  Already  the  Legislature  had  authorizi 
the  Governor  to  enroll  thirty  thousand  troops  for  two  years,  instead  of  £ 
three  months,  and  approjjriated  three  millions  of  dollars  for  war  purposi 
Now,  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  in  concert  with  General  Wool,  p€ 
formed  services  of  incalculable  value,  which  the  General-in-chief  afterwai 
declared  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  Capital  from  seizure,  ai 
the  Republic  from  ruin.*  They  heard  the  call  of  the  President  for  sevent 
five  thousand  men  with  profound  satisfaction.  On  the  same  evening  son 
gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  an  influential  citizen,  and  resolved  to  tal 
immediate  measures  for  the  support  of  the  Government.     On  the  followii 

day,*  they  invited,  by  a  printed  circular  letter,  other  citizens  " 
*  ^1861  ^^     J^^"  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  a  publ 

meeting  of  men  of  all  parties,  "to  sustain  the  Federal  Gc 
emment  in  the  present   crisis."'    The   arrangements   were  made,  and  t^ 


nity,  A  lar^c  nnmbor  of  military  companicB.  and  citizens,  and  the  Otto  (Singing)  Clal).  Gorcmor  AimL 
delivered  an  oration,  after  wliich  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thom:i8  J.  Morris  presented  the  Maryland  flag  mcntka 
in  the  text.  There  was  a  collation  at  Huntington  Hall,  where  toasts  were  given  and  speeches  made.  Airs 
the  spi'akers  was  Mojor-Genoml  Butler.  whr>se  military  exiwricncc  in  Mary Ian<l,  Just  after  the  riot  In  Baltla:* 
made  him  a  deeply  interested  particiimnt  in  the  ceremonies.  He  paid  a  flnc  tribute  to  the  volunteer  sokfc'* 
and  to  the  Navy. 

*  SiK*ech  of  General  Scott  before  tho  I'nion  Defense  Committee  of  New  York,  November  8,  1861. 
the  published  HfjxtrtM,  lieMolutionH,  ami  Documtntn  of  that  Committee. 

2  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  circular:— '•Sir  :  At  a  meeting  held  at  tho  honse  of  R.  H.  McCordy,  "X 
you  were  apiMtintcd  member  of  a  Committee  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  meeting  of  citlsena.  cV 
parties,  U%  sustain  the  Federal  Government  In  the  present  crisis.  You  are  earnestly  requested  t«»  attend  a  i«^ 
Inir  of  said  Committee,  for  tho  above-named  purpose,  at  the  rooms  of  tho  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  < 
William  and  Cedar  Street*.'' 
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*rc»at  meeting  at  Union  Square,  already  mentioned,'  was  held  on  the  20th  of 
L  j>Til,  when  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed.  It  was  composed  of 
>K30Le  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York,  of  all  parties.  They 
r^canized  that  eveniug,  with  the  title  of  The  Union  Defense  Committee.* 

Intelligence  had  already  gone  over  the  land  of  the  attack  on  the  Massa- 
k^Ysetts  troops  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and  the  isolation  and  perils  of  the 
im.;pital ;  and  the  first  business  of  the  Committee  was  to  facilitate  the  equip- 
^nt  and  outfit  of  regiments  of  volunteer  militia,  and  their  dispatch  to  the 
sM.t,  of  Government.  So  zealously  and  efficiently  did  they  work,  that  withii) 
■IB.  days  from  the  time  when  the  Prescient  made  his  call  for  troops,  no  loss 
a:m.ii  eight  thousand  well-equipped  and  fully  armed  men  had  gone  to  the  field 
ovn  the  city  of  New  York.  Already,  before  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
iltee,  the  celebrated  Seventh  Kegiinent  of  the  National  (Juard  of  New 
ork,  Colon^^l  Marshall  Leiferts,  had  left  for  ^\  ashington  City;  and  on  the 
^y  after  the  great  meeting  (Sunday,  the  21st),  three  other  resriments  had 
allowed,  namely,  the  Sixth,  Colonel  Pinckney ;  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  Butter- 
^\d;  and  the  Seventy-first,  Colonel  Vosburg. 

Major-General  Wool,  next  in  rank  to  the  General-in-chief,  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Eastern   Department,  which   comprised  the  uholc  country 
^J^stward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  wns  then  at  his  home  nnd  head-quarters  at 
T^toy,  New  York.     When  he  heard  of  the  affair  at  Baltimore,  he  hastened  to 
Albany,  the  State  capital,  to  confer  with  Governor  Morgan.     While  he  was 
there,  the  Governor  received  an  electrograph,  urging  him  to  send  troops 
forward  to  Washington  as  speedily  as  possible.     .\t  the  same  time  he  received 
an  offer  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  whose  skillfully  executed  and 
picturesque  2^uave  tactics  had  lately  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  country.     These  volunteers  were  accepted,  an<l  the  Governor  determined 
to  push  forward  troops  as  fast  as  possible.     General  Wool  at  once  issued 
orders*  to  Colonel  Tompkins,  the  United  States  Quartermaster  at 
New  Y'ork,  to  furnish   all  needful   transportation;    and  Major    *'^^i^' 
Eaton,  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  was  directed  to  is-uc  thirty 
days*  rations  to  each  soldier  that  might  be  ordered  to  Washington. 

Governor  Morgim  went  to  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and 
was  followed  by  General  Wool  on  the  2*2d.  The  vetenn  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  there  he  was  wriited  upon  by  the 
Union  Defense  Committee  on  the  23d,  when  a  pbn  of  operations  for  the 

-The  CoRiinittir«  was  rnmpn^A  of  the  tnUnwint  eitiapns :— John  A.  DIx.  f%nirman:  Sim^m  I>rap^, 
Vie«'4"\ainnan;  William  31  Evarti,  S^crftortf:  Th<»otlore  Dehon.  TrMmwer:  Mom^  Taylor.  Kiehard  SL 
BlaldifionL  Ei!wanU  PU>rrpp«>nc  Al«*xan<ier  T.  $c<»wart.  :^uma«l  Slunne.Jobn  Jacob  AMor.  Jr..  John  J.  C'iiieo, 
JamM  S.  WaiUwrirth.  I*ui«  Bell.  Janwi  Boormao,  Charles  H.  Marshall  Ei)b«rt  H.  Mc<  nrrty.  Moa^  II.  Orin- 
DdL  Royal  Phfliis.  William  E.  r^xUn-.  Gn'.»n«  C.  Bnm9i>iu  Hamiltim  Fiah.  William  F.  HaverrMfy«-.  CThwIw  H. 
UoMrlL  Jaini*s  T.  Bmiy.  Q.i.lolph  A.  Witth.ins.  Ahi.fl  A.  U>^.  Pro«per  M.  Wktboty.  A.  C.  TMhttrA*.  and  tiM 
Mayoiv  C«ntrt>n<r,  ami  Pnsi.lents  of  the  two  Rwinis  of  th«  C«mmmi  Connril  of  the  ClTr  of  New  Tork.  TV 
rommitt«^  hail  moms  at  X-..  .ID  Pine  Street,  open  all  day.  an«(  at  the  Fifth  ATenoe  HoCrU  or»en  in  the  eTe»l1t(^ 
The  origiui  ami  »pe<rift«  dntU*»  x-^iLTi,*.!  ti»  he  Committee,  by  the  jreat  meetin-  that  eretired  It.  weir.  •!# 
rc|Mvs«rBt  the  cf tiaens  in  the  «>ll.'ctioii  of  fhml.i.  and  the  innaoction  of  snefa  •cber  boaineSA,  in  aid  of  tW  OMy?** 
meats  of  the  €Mirfmro«nt,  a«  thrt  nnblic  interests  may  require." 

During  the  existence  of  thi.^  rommiti.'e.  which  eontinne«!  abont  a  year,  it  dfubfinied  alnwitC  ff  mUH^m  4^ 
ficilarK  whirh  the  i:orTH>rition  r»f  I^.w  Y.>rli  hrnl  appn>priatefl  for  war  purpones.  ami  placed  at  its  dtMpoML  It 
aa«l9Ced  in  the  or-ant»tion,  nqnipmrnt,  *c.,  of  forty-nine  reriments.  or  abont  fi»riy  thmiMnd  m««.  Far 
nilitary  parpose:*.  it  went,  «f  th^  city  ftmii.  nearlr  sen-n  hnndrwi  and  flfly-nine  Uioomul  doilart.  Midlbr  tk* 
relief  of  goldlen*  fiunilles.  tw*>  hundred  and  thirty  thoa.iond  ilollars. 
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Balvation  of  the  Capital  was  arranged  between  them.  No  oommunicatioa 
could  be  made  to  the  Government,  as  we  have  ol>8ei*ved.  The  General-iii- 
chief  coold  not  speak  to  a  smgle  regiment  outside  of  the  District  of 
Colambia ;  nnd  General  Wool  was  compelled,  in  order  to  act  in  confoniitj 
to  the  demands  of  the  crisis  and  desires  of  the  loyal  people,  to  assume  great 
responsibilities.  He  did  so,  saying : — "I  shall  probably  be  the  only  victim; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  nm  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  thereby 
the  Capital  may  be  saved.''  Day  and  night  he  labored  with  the  tireless 
energy  of  a  strong  man  of  forty  years,  until  the  work  was  accomplished. 
Ships  were  chartered,  supplies  were  furnished,  and  troops  were  forwarded 
to  Washington  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Potomac  River.  The  transports  were  convoyed  by  armed  steamers  to 
shield  them  from  pirates ;  and  one  of  them — the  Quaker  Cit^/ — ^was  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roads,  to  prevent  the  insurgents  transporting  heavy  guns  from 
the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  with  which  to  attack  Fortress  Monrt>e,  the  military 
key  to  Virginia.  To  that  immensely  important  military  work.  Wool  sent 
gun-carriages,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  that  it  might  be  held,  and  com- 
mand the  chief  waters  of  Virginia.  A  dozen  State  Governors  applied  to 
him,  as  the  superior  military  officer  that  could  be  reached,  for  advice  and  for 
munitions  of  war,  and  he  assisted  in  arming  no  less  than  nine  States.'  In 
reply  to  Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  asking  for  five  thousand  muskets  and  a 
complement  of  ammunition,  he  directed  him  to  send  a  judicious  officer,  with 
four  or  five  companies,  to  take  possession  of  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  whidi 
he  believed  to  be  in  danger  of  seizure  by  the  secessionists  of  Missouri.  He 
also  telegraphed  to  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis  (afterward  a  major-general 
in  the  National  Army),  to  assist  in  the  matter.  By  judicious  management^ 
twenty-one  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  tw^o  field-pieces,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  roimds  of  ammunition  were  transferred  from  St  Louis  to 
Illinois.  Wool  also  ordered  heavy  cannon,  carriages,  et  ccetera^  to  Cairo. 
Illinois,  which  speedily  became  a  place  of  great  interest,  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  He  authorized  the  Governors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
to  put  the  coast  defenses  within  the  borders  of  their  respective  States  in  good 
order,  and  approved  of  other  measures  proposed  for  the  defense  of  the  sea- 
port towns  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  pirate  vessels  of  the 
"Confederacy,"  then  known  to  be  afloat.  He  also  took  the  responsibility  of 
sending  forward  to  Washington  Colonel  Ellsworth's  Zouave  Regiment, 
composed  principally  of  New  York  firemen,  who  were  restrained,  for  the 
moment,  by  official  State  authority." 


*  General  Wool  ordered  the  foUowlnif  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  to  l»c  i»saed  to  the  Oovernors  of  the 
followlna:  States:— Pennsylvania,  ie.mK)  muskets.  040.000  cartrldirca.  I.">a000  cajis.  3.0S0  niuskfU  for  »U  Ohio 
regriments,  and  llT.Ssd  cartridges  for  the  same,  Ohio.  10.000  muskets  an*l  400.000  cjirtridcee.  and  &UUO  mu.*- 
kets  from  Illinois.  Indiana,  6.000  muskets  and  200.000  oartrldjres.  with  caps.  Illinois,  200.01W  cartri«lp"&- 
MASSAcmrsETTS. 4.000  stand  of  arms.  New  IIaxpsiiirf^  2.000  muskets  and  20,000  eartrldees.  Ykemoxt.  J^' 
rifles.  New  Jersry,  2,SS0  muskets  with  lunmunltion.  In  addition  to  these,  he  ordered  the  Issue  of  IW-** 
muskets  and  400.000  eartridsres  to  General  Patterson,  then  in  command  in  Pennsylvania;  16L000  mnskctt  tP 
General  Sandford,  of  New  York,  and  forty  rifles  to  General  Welch. 

'  While  General  Wool  was  reviewinjr  this  repimont,  when  on  its  march  to  emb&rk  forWasbin^rton.  an  onirr 
was  received  from  the  Governor  of  the  State,  acting  under  auth<»rlty  of  law,  forbidding  their  embarkition. 
unless  the  resriment.  which  was  of  maximum  number,  should  be  reduced  to  seventy -seven  men  to  a  rompanj. 
No  part  of  the  rcjiimcnt  would  go  without  the  remainder,  and,  fortunately  for  the  public  gtxNi.  General  ^«nJ 
took  the  responsibility  of  ordering  them  fon^-ard  as  a  whole.  They  were  escorted  to  the  water  by  five  thou- 
sand flremen. 
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Troops  and  subsistence  so  promptly  forwarded  to  Washington  by  the 
Union  Defense  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  General  Wool,  and  with  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  Commodoi'es  Breese 
and  Stringham,  saved  the  Capital*  from  seiz- 
ure.' Fortress  Monroe,  made  secure  by  the 
same  energetic  measures,  held,  during  the 
entire  war,  a  controlling  power  over  all 
lower  and  eastern  Virginia  and  upper  North 
Carolina;  and  the  possession  of  the  arms 
in  the  St  Louis  Arsenal  by  the  friends  of 
the  Government,  at  that  time,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  National  cause 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  shall  con- 
sider this  matter  presently. 

When  the  troops  sent  forward  had  opened 
the  way  to  Washington,  the  first  communi- 
cation that  General  Wool  received  from  his  joiw  kll»  woou 
raperiors  was  an  order  from  the  General-in- 

BfaWf  *  to  return  to  his  head-quarters  at  Troy,  for  "  the  recovery    *  '^\*^^  «>« 
af  his  health,  known  to  be  feeble."     The  General's  health  was 
perfect.     He,  and  the  Union  .Defense  Committee  (who  appreciated  his  ser- 
irices,  and  heartily  thanked  him  for  them),  and  the  people,  were  surprised. 
Fhe  Secretary  of  War  was  asked*  by  the  veteran  why  he  had  been  sent 
into  retirement  at  that  critical   juncture   of  nffiiirs.      A   month      »Moy9. 
ater,*  the  minister  replied : — "  You  were  ordered  to  return   to 
fonr  head-quarters  at  Troy,  because  the  issuing  of  orders  by  you,      '  *^"°*^  "* 
Ml  the  application  of  the  various  Governors,  for  arms,  ammunition,  et  cmtera^ 
9^ithout  consultation,  seriously  embarrassed  the  prompt  and  proper  adminis- 
aration  of  the  Department."     This  sentence  in  the  letter  seemed  more  extra- 
)rdinary  than  the  order  of  the  Gen  era  1-in  chief     The  Government,  during 
be  time  alluded  to,  could  not  be  consulted.     It  was,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in 
mson,  and  its  rescue  from  imminent  peril  had  been  effected   only  by  the 
smployment  of  unauthorized   measures,  less   grave   than   the   Government 
tself  was  compelled  to  resort  to  for  its  own  preservation — me:)sures  which 
t  afterward  asked  Congress  to  sanction  by  special  act.*    The  people  were 


*  **I  rometnbpr  how  you  snstninotl  the  Government  by  forwarding  troops  for  the  defensic  of  the  NatUmnl 
Ig^ltnl :  how,  by  your  zeal  In  equipping  and  sending  forward,  with  the  means  at  your  dispoMil,  large  bodies  of 
•triotle  and  exeellent  troo|i9,  which  eamein  good  time,  the  tide  of  reWlllon.  which  commenced  nt  Buitimore.  ■ 
ras  tume<l  against  the  enemie*  of  our  country.  The  Governuient  had  not  the  means  of  df  fen<Iing  Itmflf,  when 
icy  w«?re  most  newlod.  This  ('oniiniltee  came  forward  and  nfiplied  the  remedy,  an<l  overted  the  danger/— 
petdi  <^  Oenfral  fkuttt  Ittforf  the  Union  De/enne  Committee,  November  9. 1S61.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
?«!,  one  hundn'd  and  seven  volunteer  regiments  hod  cone  to  the  field  from  the  State  of  New  York,  sixty-six 

f  which  were  aided  by  the  UnU»n  Defense  Committee.    Of  these  regiments,  ninety  were  infontry.  ten  were 
ivalry,  five  were  artillery,  one  of  engineers,  and  one  a  coast-guard. 

•  On  the  81st  of  April,  1S61.  the  Union  Defonso  Committee,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  the  following 
fsolutions  :— 

**•  ReMlteO,  That  this  Committee  regard  it  as  an  incumbent  duty  to  ex|)res»  their  hlirh  appreciation  of  the 
iBdom.  energy,  and  patriotism  of  Major-Oeneral  John  E.  Wool,  commanding  this  Military  District,  evinced  in 
Kiments  of  critical  emenrency  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

-^^#rrf»«^,  As  the  deUbi'rate  judsment  <»f  this  Committee,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and  ftatriotism  of  Oenenil 
Tool  have  been  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  arrangements  made  by  him  for  expediting  the  trani^port  <»r 
trnpaand  supplies  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  especially  so  In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  dispatching  the 
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not  satisfied,  and,  they  complained.  Their  murmurs  were  heeded ;  and,  a  f&K 
weeks*  later,  General  Wool  was  called  from  his  retirement  axid 
*  ^°  sef  ^^'  Placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Southeastern  Vtrgin  mo, 
which  had  been   recently  created,   with   his  head-quarters       ai 

Fortress  Monroe.     He  succeeded  General  Butler,  who  was  assigned  to 

other  field  of  active  duty. 


fine  regiment  of  New  York  Fire  ZooATes,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ellsworth,  thus  aroidin^  the  delajs  iwliieh 
might  otherwise  have  detuined  them  for  soveral  days. 

*^  liesoired.  That  this  Committee  desire  to  express  in  these  resolutions  their  grateful  sense  of  the  diaatio. 
gaished  services  rendered  by  General  Wool  since  entering  upon  hlA  duties  in  this  city:  and  their  acknotr1«i<|^. 
nicnts  to  the  War  Department  for  nffurding  this  community  the  great  advantage  of  his  military  skill  and  Jon;^ 
rxperience  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

•*  ll(»olted^  That  while  the  ot^nization  of  the  Western  Department  of  the  United  States,  comprising  witiiiii 
its  limits  the  National  Cupit:il.  under  the  able,  Judicious,  and  patriotic  manngemcnt  <if  Llcutenant-Geneia/ 
Scott,  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  initures  (lublio  confidence  and  the  protection  of  the  National  honor. 
th«  Committee  deem  it  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the  IVesident  has  exercised  the  Mg:idons  difcretloaof 
placing  the  Eastern  Department  under  the  contnil  of  an  ot!lc«r  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  reposed  in  hiin. 

**  lieMohtd,  That  this  Committee  desire  mo»t  emphatically  to  express  their  gratitude  to  MiO'^'^'^^o^'^l  ^^^ 
for  the  promptness  and  readiness  with  which  he  has  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  requests,  and  assumed  grrat 
.ind  heavy  re:»pon8ibilities,  which  the  exigency  of  the  caso  and  the  difticnlties  of  eommnnlcatlns  with  theGgr- 
ernment  rendered  necessary;  ami  they  mr>$t  earnestly  request  the  War  Department  and  the  Presldenl  of  thr 
United  St4ites  to  ratify  and  approve  the  conduct  and  action  of  Mtijor-Oeneral  Wool  in  these  partlcntan;  aB<i 
also,  that  ho  may  Iw  continued  in  command  in  this  city  and  of  this  Department 

**  Jie*oive*l.  That  copies  of  the  preceding  resolntitms,  pn>perly  authenticated,  bo  transmitted  tu  the  PmldeDt 
of  the  UnitiKl  Suites,  Lieuteuant-Gcneral  Scott,  and  M^jor-General  Wool.*' 
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T  has  been  observed  that  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  left  that  city  for  Washington  on  the  memorable  19th 
of  April.  It  was  the  favorite  military  corps  of  the  metropo; 
lis,  and  was  composed  mostly  of  young  men,  a  large  majority 
of  them  connected  with  families  of  the  higher  social  positions: 
It  was  known  that  they  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  ami 
all  New  York  appeared  to  turn  out  to  see  them  depart,  and 
!  bid  them  God  speed. 

The  regiment  was   formed  on  Lafayette  Place,  where  an 

immense  National  flag  was  waving  over  the  Astor  Library.     Just  as  it  wa» 

about  to  march,  it  received  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts 

Sixth,    in    the   streets   of   Baltimore.      Forty-eight 

rounds  of  l)all-cartridges  were   served  out  to  each 

man,  and  then  they  movod  through  Fourth  Street 

into  Broadway,  and  down  that  great  thoroughfare 

to  Courtlandt  Streot  and  the  Jersey  City  Ferity.     The 

pide-walks  all   the  way   were  densely  packed  with 

men,  women,  and  childrt^n.     Banners  were  streaming 

everywhere. 

**  Banners  from  balcony,  banners  from  steeple, 
Banners  from  house  to  bouse,  draping:  the  people : 
Banners  upborne  by  all — men,  women,  and  children, 
Banners  on  horses^  fronts,  flashing,  bewildering!'^ 

The  shipping  at  the  ferry  was  brilliant  with  flags. 
Already  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Colonel 
Timothy  Monroe,'  accompanied  by  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
our  time,  had  passed  through  the  vast  throng  that 
was  waiting  for  the  New  York  Seventh,  and  being 
greeted  with  heaity  huzzas  and  the  gift  of  scores  of 
little  banners  by  the  people.  At  sunset  all  had  gone 
over  the  Hudson — the  New  York  Seventh  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Eighth — and  crossed  New  Jersey  by  rail- 
way to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  It  had  been  a 
day  of  fearftil  excitement  in  New  York,  and  the  night  was  one  of  more  fear- 
ful anxiety.     Slumber  was  wooed  in  vain  by  hundreds,  for  they  knew  that 
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their  loved  ones,  now  that  blood  had  been  spilt,  were  hurrying  on  toward 
great  peril.     Regiment  after  regiment  followed  the  Seventh  in  quick  8ncce»- 
sion,'  and  within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  its  departure,  fiill  ten  thousand 
men  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  on  the  march  toward  the  Capital.* 

The  Massachusetts  regiment  had  been  joined  at  Springfield  by  a  compaxy 
under  Captain  H.  S.  Briggs,  and  now  numbered  a  little  over  seven  huuAw-^ 
men.     It  reached  Phila»lelphia  several  hours  before  the  New  York  Sevexith 
arrived  there,  and  was  bountifully  entertained  at  the  Girard  House  by    the 
generous  citizens.     There  ButliT  first  heard  of  the  attack  on  the  Sixths  k 
Baltimore.     His  orders  commanded  him  to  march  through  that  city.     It  ^vas 
now  impossible  to  do  so  with  less  than  ten  thousand  armed  men.     He  coii/;- 
seled  with  M.-ijor-General  Robert  Patterson,  who  had  just  been  appoinfet/ 
commander   of  the   "Department   of  Washington,"   which   embraced   the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Philadelphia.     Commodore  Duponi, 
commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  there,  was  also  consulted,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  troops  should  go  by  water  from  Perry ville,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna    River,  to  Annapolis,  an<l  thence. across  Maryland  to  Washing- 
ton City.     Butler  was  ordered  to  take  that  route,  seize  and  hold  Annapolis 
and  Annapolis  Junction,  and  open  and  thoroughly  gurird  a  military  pathway 
to  the  Capital.'^ 


*  *'The  cnthnsiasm  of  the  i>coplc— of  the  younjr  men  In  particular— was  wondorftil.  Sometimes  servnl 
brothers  wouhl  enllKt  at  the  same  time.  The  spirit  of  our  women,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  patrfutie  feel- 
ings, is  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  written  by  a  New  York  mother  of  Ave  sons  who  enlisted,  to  her  hasbond.  She 
was  absent  from  lionu-  ut  the  time.  *  Your  letter,'  she  said,  '  came  to  hand  last  evening.  1  must  confess  I  was 
startled  by  the  new:)  relerring  to  our  iMiys,  an<l,  for  the  moment.  I  felt  as  if  u  ball  hod  pierced  my  own  heart. 
For  the  first  time  1  wus  obliged  to  look  things  t\i\\  in  the  faei>.  But  although  I  have  always  luvM  iny  children 
with  a  love  that  none  l)ut  a  mother  can  know.  yet.  when  I  l«x»k  n])on  the  state  of  my  country,  I  can  not  withhold 
them ;  and  in  the  name  of  their  God,  and  their  mother's  Go<l.  and  their  ccmntry's  God.  I  bid  them  go.  If  I  hud 
ten  sons  Instead  of  five,  1  would  eive  them  all  so<»ner  than  have  our  e<iuntry  rent  in  fragments.  ...  I  hojie  y<Mi 
will  provide  them  each  with  a  Rlble.  and  jrive  them  their  mother's  love  and  blessing,  and  tell  them  our  jirayoni 
will  accomiKiny  them,  and  ascend  on  their  In-half,  qlght  and  doy."— 77/<  JliHtoryofthe  Civil  War  in.  Amtrica  : 
by  J.  S.  <:.  Abbott,  i.  105. 

In  c(»ntnist  with  this  was  the  letter  of  a  Baltimore  mother  to  her  loy.nl  son,  a  cleiTcrrmnn  In  Boston,  who.  on 
the  Sun/lay  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  pn-ached  a  patriotic  discoursi.*  to  his  people.  The  letter  was  ur 
follows:— 

"Baltimore,  April  17,  1661. 

'♦My  Devk  Sox:— Y<Mir  remarks  last  Sabbath  were  telegraphed  to  Baltimore,  and  pnbllshe<l  in  an  exlni. 
Has  (ftnl  hent  y<iu  ti»  preiteh  the  hwurd.  <»r  Ut  i)r«'arh  (:hI■l^t^  Youu  MoriiEn."' 

The  son  replied  :— 

'•Boston.  April  22,  1S(J1. 

"Dear  Mother:— 'Go<1  has  sent'  me  not  only  to  'preach'  the  swonl.  but  to  une  it.  Wht-n  this  Govero- 
ment  tumbles,  l<M)k  amongst  the  ruins  for  Yolk  Star-!?i"a.n«led  Banner  Sox."* 

2  John  Sherman,  now  (IsCi)  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  then  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  PatUT- 
>on.  lie  was  hent  by  that  oflicer  to  lay  before  General  Scott  the  advantages  of  the  Annai>on8  route,  smrgvstc^ 
by  General  Patterson.  'I  he  route  was  opproved  of  by  the  Lieutenant  General.  See  A  Xarrotire  of  iht  Catt*. 
piti'jninthe  Valley  of  the  Sheiunuloah:  by  liobert  Patterson,  late  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  tumult,  caused  by  the  call  to  anus— the  broying  of  trumiicts  and  tho  roll  of 
drums— the  representatives  of  a  sect  of  exemplary  Chriptlans,  who  had  ever  borne  testimony  against  the  prac- 
tices of  war,  met  in  the  City  of  New  York  (A[»rll  23),  and  reiterated  that  testimony.  That  sict  was  the  Soelfty 
of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  They  put  forth  an  Address  to  their  brethren,  counseling  them  to  bewan*  «»f  ih.- 
temptations  of  the  hour,  and  to  j>ray  for  divine  blessings  on  ih«'ir  country.  They  were  a  loyal  "Peace  party  " 
for  conscience'  sake.  "We  love  our  country,*'  they  ssdd.  'and  acknowle«lgc,  with  gratitude  to  our  Iltavenly 
Father,  the  many  bU-sslngs  we  h.ive  been  favore*!  with  under  its  Government,  and  can  fe<l  no  sympathy  with 
any  who  seek  its  overthrow;  but,  in  endeavoring  to  uphold  and  maintain  it,  as  ftjUowers  of  the  Princtf*  of  Peace, 
wo  muht  not  trauHgn'sa  the  precepts  and  injunction  of  the  Gospel.*'— -I'/r/rr**  to  Vte  MemherH  of  the.  lirUgifma 
Society  of  FrieiulHxHthin  the  litniti*  of  Vie  Sfw  York  Y*ttrhf  ^ftttiug.  Signed.  "William  Wood,  nerl" 
Similar  tebtirnony  was  borne  by  the  Quakers  ehowhen- ;  y<l  the  homily  was  practically  uuhecdfd  by  a  lanre 
number  of  the  yoimger  menibers,  who,  witli  many  <»f  their  seniors,  held  that  the  war  was  an  exceptional  one — 
a  holy  warof  Pighteousness  agidnstSln.    They  were,  nsa  bo<ly  of  Christians,  unlversal'y  loy.ql  lothellnfr,  even  in 
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Late  in  the  evening  General  Butler  summoned  all  of  his  officers,  thirteen 
in  number,  to  his  room.  It  was  a  singular  council  of  war.  On  his  table 
lay  tliirteen  revolvers.  "  I  propose,"  said  the  General,  substantially,  "  to 
join  with  Colonel  Lefferts,  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Now  York,  sail  for 
Annapolis  from  Havre  de  Grace,  arrive  there  to-morrow  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  occu[)y  the  cnpital  of  Maryland,  and  call  the  State  to  account  for  the 
death  of  Massachusetts  men,  my  friends  and  nt^ighbors.  If  Colonel  Lefferts 
thinks  it  best  not  to  go,  I  propose  to  take  this  regiment  alone."  Then, 
taking  up  one  of  the  revolvers,  he  said :  "  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. Every  officer  willing  to  accompany  me  will  please  take  a  pistol." 
Not  one  hesitated ;  and  then  the  General  sketched  a  plan  of  his  proposed 
operations,  to  be  sent  to  Governor  Andrew  after  his  departure.  He  ])roposed 
to  hold  Annapolis  as  a  means  of  communication,  and,  by  a  forced  march  with 
a  part  of  his  command,  reach  the  Capital  in  accordance  with  his  orders.  He 
telegrapheil  to  the  Governor  to  send  the  Boston  Light  Battery  to  Annapolis 
to  assist  in  the  march  on  Washington.* 

Colonel  Lefferts  did  not  feel  at  libeity  to  accept  General  Butler's  propo- 
sition, and  the  latter  made  preparations  to  go  on  with  the  Massachusetts 
troops  alone.  The  President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more Railway  Company  placed  their  great  steam  ferry-boat  Maryland^  at 
Perryville,  at  his  disposal ;  and  two  companies  wore  ordered  to  go  forward 
early  in  the  morning  and  take  possession  of  it.  Word  came  meanwhile  that 
the  insurgents  had  already  seized  and  barricaded  it,  and  Butler  resolved  to 
push  on  with  his  whole  force  and  capture  it.  ".If  I  succeed,"  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Andrew,  "success  will  justify  me.  If  I  fail,  purity  of  intention 
will  excuse  want  of  judgment,  or  rashness.* 

Butler  left  Philadelphia  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morninir,*  and    '  ^n*"*^  ^o, 

*■  1861 

when  near  the  Susquehanna  his  troops  were  ordered  from  the 
cars,  placed  in  battle  order,  and  marched  toward  tiie  ferry,  in  expectation  of 
a  fight.  Rumor  had  been  untrue.  There  were  no  insurgents  in  arms  at 
Perryville  or  Havre  de  Grace ;  and  there  lay  the  powerful  ferry-boat  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  her  regular  crew.  The  troops  were  soon  embarked,  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  huge  vessel — with  a  captain  who  seemed  to 
need  watching  by  the  vigilant  and  loyal  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  lest  he  should 
run  them  into  Baltimore  or  aground — went  out  toward  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Making  good  time,  she  was  off  the  old  capital  of  Maryland  at  a  little  past 
midnight,  when,  to  Butler's  surprise,  Annapolis  and  the  Naval  Academy  were 
lighted  up,  and  the  people  were  all  astir.  The  town  anrl  the  Academy  were 
in  possession  of  the  secessionists.  They  were  expecting  some  insurgents 
from  Baltimore,  and  they  intended,  with  united  force,  to  seize  the  venerable 
frigate  Constitution^  then  moored  there  as  a  school-ship,  and  add  her  to 
the  "  Confederate  navy."     For  four  days  and  nights  her  galhmt  commander, 


North  CBTolina;  »nd  while  th«*y  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  tho  practlws  of  war,  which  their  eonsrience  and  Dis 
dpline  condemned,  they  aided  the  Government  in  every  other  way,  such  as  wrviees  in  hospii.iU.  and  other 
eaiployinents  in  which  non-coinhalants  mi^ht  enpaire.  A  lartfo  uiiniher  of  their  yonnir  im-n.  however.  Itore  anus 
in  Um  fleld,  and  acted  in  compliance  with  tlie  .«pirit  of  the  allejred  injunction  of  the  Phihidelphia  n)c»ther:— 
"Let  thy  masket  not  hold  a  silent  meetin$r  before  the  enemy." 

'  General  Butler  in  yew  Orlenvtt,  Ac. :  by  James  Part  on,  pape  71. 

'  Hepurt  of  tho  Adjutant-General  of  Masaarhn setts,  December  ai.  1s6L  pa;re  22. 
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Captain  Blake,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  had  kept  her  guns  double- 
shotted,  expecting  an  attack  every  moment. 

The  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  was  just  in  lime  to  save  the 
Constitution.  Communication  was  speedily  opened  between  General  Butler 
and  Captain  Blake,  and  a  hundred  of  the  troops,  who  were  seamen  at  borne, 
with  the  Salem  Zouaves  as  a  guard,  were  detailed  to  assist  in  getting  the 
Constitution  from  the  wharf,  and  putting  her  out  beyond  the  bar  in  a  place 
of  safety.  With  the  help  of  the  Maryland^  acting  as  a  tug,  this  was  accom- 
plished. That  venerable  vessel,  in  which  Hull,  and  Bainbridge,  and  Stewart 
had  won  immortal  honors  in  the  Second  War  for  Independence,  was  built  in 
Boston,  and  was  first  manned  by  Massachusetts  men  ;  now  she  was  preserved 
to  the  uses  of  the  Government,  for  whose  sovereignty  she  had  gallantly 
fought,  by  the  hands  of  Massachusetts  men.  ''This,"  said  General  Butler,  in 
an  order  thanking  the  troops  for  the  service,  "is  a  sufficient  triumph  of  right; 
a  sufficient  triumph  for  us.  By  this  the  blood  of  our  friends,  shed  by  the 
Baltimore  mob,  is  so  far  avenged."  We  will  add,  that  the  Constitution  was 
soon  afterward  taken  to  New  York ;  and  when  the  naval  school  was  removed 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  she  became  a  school-ship  there. 

In  assisting  to  get  out  the  Co7istitution^  the  Maryland  grounded  on  a 
sand-bank.  The  suspected  captain  was  confined,  and  the  vessel  was  put 
under  the  management  of  seamen  and  engineers  from  among  the  Massachu- 
setts troops.'  There  she  lay  helpless  all  that  day  and  the  next  night,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  her  passengers.  Her  water-casks  were  nearly  emptied, 
and  their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted.  In  the  mean  time  Governor 
Hicks,  who  was  in  Annapolis,  and  still  under  the  malign  control  of  the  seces- 
sioMsts,  was  urging  Butler  not  to  land  "  Northern  troops."  "  The  excite- 
ment here  is  very  great,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  think  that  you  had  better  take 
your  men  elsewhere."  Butler,  in  reply,  spoke  of  his  necessities  and  his 
orders,  and  took  the  occasion  to  correct  the  Governor's  sectional  phraseology 
by  saying  of  his  force  :  "  They  are  not  '  Northern  troops ;'  they  are  a  part 
of  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States,  obeying  the  call  of  the  President." 
This  was  the  root  of  the  matter.  Therein  was  the  grand  idea  of  nationality 
As  opposed  to  State  Supremacy,  in  which  the  General  acted  throughout  with 
the  clearest  advantage. 

Butler  now  went  ashore,  and  had  a  personal  conference  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Mayor  of  Annapolis.  "All  Maryland,"  they  said,  "is  at  the 
point  of  rushing  to  arms.  The  railway  is  broken  up,  and  its  line  guarded  by 
armed  men.  It  will  be  a  fearful  thing  for  you  to  land  and  attempt  to  march 
on  Washington." — "I  imist  land,"  said  the  General,  "for  my  troops  are 
hungry." — ''No  one  in  Annapolis  will  sell  them  any  thing,"  replied  these 
authorities  of  the  State  and  city.  Butler  intimated  that  armed  men  were  not 
always  limited  to  the  necessity  of  purchnsinfj  food  when  famishing ;  and  he 
gave  both  magistrates  to  understand  that  the  orders  and  dem.ands  of  his 
Government  were  imperative,  and  that  he  should  land  and  march  on  the 
Capital  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.     At  the  same  time 


*  The  composition  of  this  rcdmont  was  very  rcmarkablo.  It  contained  men  »killcd  in  almost  every  mde 
and  pnifesslon:  an<l  Major  Winthnqi,  wlio  went  <»ut  with  tlie  Now  York  Seventh  Rejjlmont  was  near  I  v  n^hl 
when  he  said,  that  if  the  words  were  uiven.  "  Poets,  to  the  front  I'*  or  "  Painters,  present  arms!"  or  **  Sculptors, 
charge  bayonets  !'^  there  would  be  ample  responses. 
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he  assared  them  that  peaceable  citizens  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  should  be  respected.  And  more.  He  was  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  local  authorities  in  suppressing  a  slave  insurrection,  or  any  other 
resistance  to  law.  The  Governor  contented  him^4elf  with  simply  protesting 
against  the  landing  of  troops  as  unwise,  and  begged  the  General  not  to  halt 
them  in  Annapolis. 

All  the  night  of  the  21fit,  the  Marylaml  lay  aground,  and  immovable  by 
wind  or  tide.  At  dawn  on  the  22d,  another  steamer  appeared  approaching. 
It  was  the  Boston^  bearing  the  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment.  Colonel  Lefferts  had 
"become  convinced  that  lie  could  not  pass 
through  Baltimore,  so  he  chartererl  this 
steamer  at  Philadelphia  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  Washington  by  way  of  the  Poto- 
mac. They  embarked  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.-  Only  ^^J^' 
a  few  officers  were  intrusted  with 
the  secret;  the  men  had  no  knowledge  of 
their  route.  Quietly  tbey  passed  down  the 
Delaware  to  the  ocean,  on  a  beautiful  April 
evening,  and  entered  the  waters  of  Virginia 
between  its  great  Capes,  Cliarles  and  Henry. 
Informed  of  batteries  near  Alexandria,  and 
finding  no  armed  vessel  to  convoy  the  Boaton^  Colonel  Lefferts  deemed  it 
prudent  to  follow  General  Butler  to  Annapolis;  so  they  went  up  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  came  in  sight  of  the  grounded  Marylcuul  at  dawn.  The  Seventh 
cheered  the  o!d  flag  seen  at  her  fore,  and  the  two  regiments  soon  exchanged 
greetings. 

The  Boston  now  attempted  to  got  the  3f(iryland  from  the  ground.     For 
many  hours  both  regiments  worked  f  lithfully,  but  in  vain.    The  Massachusetts 


MARSHALL    LEPPKRT8. 
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troops  were  without  a  drop  of  liquid  of  any  kind  to  drink  for  twelve  hours, 
and  were  suffering  intensely.     Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  Boston  should* 
land  the  Seventh  at  the  Naval  Academy's  wharf,  and  then  take  the  Eighth 
from,  the  Maryland  and  put  them  ashore  at  the  same  place.     This  was  done. 


1  In  this  view  the  buildinss  of  the  Unltod  SUites  Naval  AcaiU'iny  are  seen. 
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and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  both  regiments  were  landed  and  quartered 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Academy  (the  National  property),  when  the  members 
of  the  Seventh  hastened  to  share  their  rations  witli  their  famished  friends. 
The  threat  of  the  secessionists,  that  if  Btitler  should  land  with  the  intention 
of  passing  over  the  railway  to  Washington,  the  track  should  be  destroyed, 
was  carried  out.  The  rails  were  removed  and  hidden,  and  locomotives  were 
taken  in  pieces  and  concealed.     ^ 

Terrible  stories  of  the  gathering  of  insurgents  at  Annapolis  Junction,  and 
other  places  on  the  route  to  Washington,  now  came  to  the  ears  of  General 
Butler  and  Colonel  Lefferts.  The  former  did  not  believe  half  that  was  told 
him.  He  had  positive  information  that  the  secessionists  had  torn  up  much 
of  the  railway  between  Annapolis  and  the  Junction,  and  carried  off  the  mate- 
rials, and  that  bitterness  of  spii*it  prevailed  everywhere ;  yet  he  resolved  to 
move  forward  at  once  and  rebuild  the  road,  for  over  it  supplies,  and  also 
other  troops,  must  follow  him.  He  again  invited  Colonel  LeflTerts  to  join  hinx 
At  first  that  prudent  commander  declined,  thinking  it  best  to  wait  for  re- 
enforcements.'  He  changed  his  mind,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  two 
regiments  joined  hands  in  vigorous  preparations  for  that  strange,  eventful 
march  on  the  Capital,  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  had  seized 
the  railway  station,  and  there  found  a  locomotive  engine  disabled  and  con- 
cealed. "Does  any  one  know  any  thing  about  this  machine?"  inquired 
General  Butler.  "Our  shop  made  that  engine,  General,"  said  Charles 
Homans,  of  the  Beverly  Light  Guard,  as  he  looked  sharply  at  it.  "  I  guess 
I  can  put  her  in  order  and  run  her." — "Do  it,"  said  the  General ;  and  it  was 
soon  done,  for  that  regiment  was  full  of  engineers,  workers  in  metal,  and 
mechanics  of  all  kinds.  It  seemed  like  a  providential  organization,  made 
expressly,  with  its  peculiar  leader,  for  the  work  in  hand.  Such  impediments 
of  civil  authority,  hostile  feeling,  anned  lesistance,  and  destructive  malignity, 
would  have  appalled  almost  any  other  man  and  body  of  men ;  but  Butler 
generally  exhibited  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  the  Massachusetts  Eighth  was  an  embodiment  of 
the  axiom.  The  engine  was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rails  hidden,  some  in 
thickets,  and  some  in  the  bottom  of  streams,  were  hunted  up,  and  on  the 
evenhig  of  the  23d,  the  troops  were  nearly  ready  for  a  forward  movementy 
when  General  Butler  formally  took  military  possession  of  the  Annapolis  and 
Elkridge  Railway.  Governor  Hicks  protested  against  such  occupation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  called  to 
meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th.  General  Butler  reminded  the  Governor  that 
his  Excellency  had  given  as  a  reason  why  the  troops  should  not  land,  that 
they  could  not  pass  over  the  road  because  "  the  Company  had  taken  up  the 
rails,  and  they  were  private  property.  It  is  difficult  to  see,"  said  the  Greneral, 
"  how  it  can  be,  that  if  my  troops  could  not  pass  over  the  railroad  one  way, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  could  pass  the  other  way."'  He  told  the 
Governor  that  he  was  there  to  maintain  the  laws,  and,  if  possible,  protect  the 
road  from  destruction  by  a  mob.   "  I  am  endeavoring,"  he  said,  "to  save  and 

1  Letter  of  Colonel  Lefferts  to  Gonenil  Butler,  Monday  nipht,  April  22. 18A1. 
'  Ooiroflpondenoe  between  General  Butler  and  Oovvmor  IIIckB,  April  S8, 1061. 
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Hot  to  destroy ;  to  obtain  means  of  transportation,  so  that  I  can  vacate  the 
capital  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  encumbering  your  beautiful  city  while  the  Legislature  is  in  session."  This 
logic  and  this  irony  were  unanswerable,  and  the  General  was  never  again 
troubled  with  the  protests  of  the  Maryland  Executive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  combined  regiments  moved  forward  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  laying  the  track  anew  and  building  bridges. 
Skirmishers  went  ahead  and  scouts  on  the  flanks.  The  main  column  was  led 
by  a  working  party  on  the  road,  behind  which  followed  a  car  with  a  howitzer 
loaded  with  grape-shot,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bunting.  It  was  a  hot  April 
morning,  and  the  men  suffered  much  from  heat  and  fatigue.  Tiiey  had  a 
stretch  of  twenty-one  miles  to  go  over  between  Annapolis  and  the  Junction. 
A  shower  in  the  afternoon,  and  balmy  air  and  bright  moonlight  in  the 
evening,  with  the  freshness  of  early  spring,  gave  tliem  ple.isure  in  the  midst  of 
their  toil.  All  night  long  they  moved  forward,  keeping  very  vigilant  eyes  upon 
the  surrounding  country,  but  falling  in  with  none  of  those  terrible  Marylanders 
which  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  of  Annapolis  had  predicted  would  be 
upon  them.  These  braves  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  "  Yan- 
kees," and  made  their  observations,  if  at  all,  at  a  safe  distance.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  depopulated.  The  inhabitants  had  fled  or  hidden,  with  the 
evident  expectation  of  an  invasion  by  almost  savage  men.  "  I  know"  not," 
said  a  member  of  the  Seventh,'  "  if  I  can  describe  that  night-march.  I  have 
a  dim  fecoUection  of  deep  cuts  through  whi^h  we  passed,  gloomy  and 
treacherous-looking,  wdth  tlie  moon  shining  full  on  our  muskets,  while  the 
banks  were  wrapped  in  shade,  each  moment  expecting  to  see  the  flash  and 
hear  the  crack  of  the  rifle  of  the  Southern  guerrillas.  ...  On  all  sides  dark 
and  lonely  pine  woods  stretched  away,  and,  as  the  night  wore  on,  the 
monotony  of  the  march  became  oppressive." 

The  troops  reached  Annapolis  Junction  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
when  the  co-operation  of  the  two  regiments  ceased,  the  Seventh  New^  York 
going  on  to  Washington,   and  the    Eighth  Massachusetts    remaining  to 
hold    the    road   they 
had  just  opened.     Be- 
fore  their    departure 
from    Annapolis,  the 
BuUlc^  a  large  Bteaiu- 
9hip     tranitport,    had 
arrived     there     with 
troops,     and     others 
speedily        Iblluwed. 
General  Scott  ordered 
General  Butler  to  re- 
main there,  hold  the 
town  and  the  road,  and 
superintend  the  forward! 
Annapolis,"  which  embra 
railway,  as  far  as  BUd^^nsburg, 
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command  of  it,  with  ample  discretionary  powers  to  make  him  a  sort  of 
military  dictator.  This  power,  as  we  shall  ohserve  ])resentl7,  he  used  with 
great  efficiency. 

The  railway  from  Annapolis  Junction  to  Washington  was  uninjured  and 
unobstructed,  and  the  Seventh  Regiment  reached  the  Capital  early  in  the 
jiftemoon  of  the  25th,  where  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  loyal 
people.  Tliey  were  the  first  troops  that  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
Government  after  the  sad  tragedy  in  Baltimore  six  days  befere,* 
•  and  they  were  hailed  as  the  harbingers  of  positive  safety  for  the 
Although  they  were  wearied  and  footsore,  they  marched  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  with  the  firm  and  united  step  which  always  characterized 
their  parade  marches  in  Broadway,  and  halted  only  when  they  arrived  at 
the  front  of  the  "  White  House,"  whither  they  went  to  pay  homage  to  the 
President,  whom  they  had  come  to  protect  and  support.  Their  discipline 
and  fine  appearance  were  a  marvel,  and  loyal  crowds  followed  them  to  the 
President's  house,  and  filled  the  air  with  vociferous  cheering.*  Then  they 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  and  made  their  quarters  there ;  and  that  night  the 
anxious  loyal  citizens  of  Washington  went  to  rest  with  a  sense  of  positive 
security.  That  security  was  well  as8ure<l  the  next  day,  when  the  Seventh, 
Twelfth,  and  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteer  Regiments  arrived,  and  re- 
ported I  he  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Sixty-ninth  at  Annapolis. 

Baltimore,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  firmly  grasped  by  the  secession- 
ists;    and    the    authorities 
f5:!X'^^*»'  there,    civil     and    military, 

had  ])repared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  any  more  loyal 
troops  through  their  city. 
Armed  men  fiocked  into  the 
town  from  the  country,  with 
all  sorts  of  weapons,  scarcely 
knowing  for  what  purpose; 
while  the  secessionists  in  the 
city  were  organized  for  trea- 
sonable work  under  Colonel 
J.  R.  Trimble  and  others. 
On  Sunday,  the  2l8t,  cannon  were  exercised  openly  in  the  streets.  A  remark- 
able piece  of  ordnance,  called  a  steam-gun,  invented  by  Charles  S.  Dickinson, 
and  manufactured  by  Ross  Winans,  a  wealthy  iron-worker  of  Baltimore, 
was  purchased  by  the  city  authorities  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars.  3Iuch  was  expected  of  this  invention,  for  it  was  claimed  that  it 
could  throw  two  hundred  balls  a  minute  a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  ball-proof,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  city 
defense*     Marshal  Kane,  under  the  direction  of  a  city  ordinance,  passed 

1  This  iB  tho  almost  unlverwil  testimony.  TIuto  is  one  illwjontlng  voice.  In  a  letter  tg  the  author.  dat««l 
**  Arlinfrton  House.  May  1,  ISCl.*'  the  writer  fiays:— "  I  was  In  Wa^hlnicton  the  day  the  Seventh  Regimt'Dt «*- 
rivod,  the  one  most  entitled  perhaps  to  a  warm  reception  here,  and  their  march  thmugh  the  city  res«*mbled  a 
funer.il  proeessinn.  Not  a  ttingle  chetr  \\x&  raliH?d  from  evi^n  a  small  Imiv  among  the  motley  cn>wd  that  fol- 
lowed them,  and  the  eountenanceii  of  the  citizens  w^re  dark  and  wnl.  I  ^aw  tear*  In  the  eyes  of  several.  Whfn 
the  regiment  reached  the  President's  house,  there  was  eome  cheerinc  fr«»m  mrn  hir(d  for  the  poqiose,*!  am 
told.    These  are  plain /rKJ/j*  and  speak  for  thi-mselves.*' 

3  This  gun  was  protecte<l  by  a  hall-proof  ooue  of  iron.  .nnd.  with  its  inottve-power  DppantnSi  monotcd  ua 
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by  tbe  Common  Council,  ordered  the  National  flag  to  be  humbled  for 
thirtjr  days,  by  forbidding  its  display  during  that  time,  under  the  pretense 
that  it  would  cause  "  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace."  The  old  flag  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  on  the  day  when  the  order  went  forth,  only  a  single 
banner  was  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  that  was  a  secession  ensign 
floating  over  the  steamer  Lotjan.  For  a  few  days,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
patriotism,  all  national  feeling  had  suddenly  died  out  in  Maryland,  and  the 
exasperation  felt  toward  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  Free-labor  States  was 
intense  and  universal.  The  stand  taken  by  its  authorities  was  perilous  to 
Its  very  existence.  That  action  was  considered  a  national  insult ;  and,  so 
long  as  that  gate  stood  barred  across  the  great  highway  to  the  Capital 
against  the  passage  of  troops  summoned  for  its  protection,  the  nation  was 
dishonored.  The  people  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  banding  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  that  way.  "  Turn 
upon  it  the  guns  of  Fort  McHenryl"  cried  one. — "Lay  it  in  ashes  1'*  cried 
another. — "  Fifty  thousand  men  may  be  raised  \n  an  hour,"  exclaimed  a  thinl, 
♦*  to  march  through  Baltimore." 

*'  Bow  down  In  haste  thy  uuilty  head ! 

God^s  wrath  is  swift,  and  sore: 
The  sky  with  j^therinjr  Imlts  is  red- 
Cleanse  from  thy  sliirU  the  slaughter  slied, 
Or  make  thyself  an  ashen  bed, 

O  Baltimore !" 


wrote  Bayard  Taylor.  And  an  active  citizen  of  New  York  (George  Law), 
in  a  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  people  of  the 
Free-labor  States  demanded  of  the  Government  measures  to  open  and  estab- 
lish lines  of  direct  communication  with  the  Capital,  said:  "Unless  this  is 
done,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  take 
the  matter  into 
their  own  hands, 
let  the  con8e(juen- 
ces  be  what  they 
may,  and  let  them 
fall  where  they 
wilL"  The  same 
sentiment  anima- 
ted the  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as 

it  felt  assured   of  its   own   safety   by 
measures  were   spee<lily   adopted  for 
more.     '^ 


KAILWAY    UATTEKY. 


the   presence   of  many    troops,  and 

taking  military   possession  of   Balli- 

Preparations  v.rerc  made  to  repair  the  burnt  bridges  between  Havre 


tonr  wheels,  so  as  to  be  quickly  moved  from  placo  to  pLooc.  It  cimlU  b«  m.-ulo  to  project  missiles  of  any  siz*-, 
(h>m  a  bullet  to  a  lUO-iM>iin«l  c^mnon-ball.  It  was  bclievoil  that  ono  of  these,  of  musket- hall  caliber,  \vonl<l 
be  terribly  destructive  In  front  of  an  army,  mowin;^  <1own  n'lrlrnents  like  jrrass.  It  wis  siK'cially  rrcoiiimrmUMl 
far  •ea-flghta.  It*  efliclency  was  never  tested.  It  was  captured  fn»m  the  Insunrenfs  in  less  than  a  month  aft»r 
the  dty  of  Baltimore  purchased  it,  by  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Rejriment.  when  on  its  way  to 
the  insorgent  camp  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  placed  in  [losillon  to  guanl  the  viaduct  over  th  •  Puiuxent  of 
the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway. 
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de  Grace  and  Baltimore ;  and  a  singular  railway  battery  was  coDStructed  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work. 
It  was  a  car  made  of  heavy  boiler  iron,  musket-proof,  with  a  24-pound  can- 
non mounted  at  one  end,  on  a  gun-carriage.  This  was  to  fire  grape,  can- 
ister, and  chain  shot,  while  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  inside  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  employ  musketiy,  through  holes  pierced  in  the  sides  and 
ends  for  the  purpose. 

General  Scott  planned  a  grand  campaign  against  Baltimore.     **I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  in  a  letter  to  General  Butler,  General  Patterson, 
'  ^1861  ^'    ^"^  others,"  "  that  a  column  from  this  place  [Washington]  of 
three  thousand  men,  another  from  York  of  three  thousand  men, 
a  third  from  Perry villo,  or  Elkton,  by  land  or  water,  or  both,  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fourth  from  Annapolis,  by  water,  of  three  thousand  men, 
might  suffice."     Twelve  thousand  men,  it  was  thought,  might  be  wanted  for 
the  enterprise.     They  were  not  in  hand,  for  at  least  ten  thousand  troops 
were  yet  needed  at  the  capital,  to  give  it  perfect  security.     The  Lieutenant- 
Gencral  thought  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  expedition  could  be  under- 
taken against  the  rebellious  city. 

General  Butler  had  other  views.  lie  had  become  satisfied  that  the  seces- 
sion element  in  Baltimore  was  numerically  weak,  and  that  the  Union  men, 
with  a  little  help,  might  easily  reverse  the  order  of  things  there.  He 
hastened  to  Washington  to  consult  with  General  Scott.  He  did  not  venture 
to  express  any  dissent  to  the  plans  of  the  General-in-chief.  He  simply  asked 
permission  to  take  a  regiment  or  two  from  Annapolis,  march  them  to  the 
Relay  House,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  nine  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  hold  it,  so  as  to  cut  the'  secessionists  off  from  facile  communication  with 
Hai-per's  Ferry.  It  was  granted.  He  then  inquired,  what  were  the  powers 
of  a  General  commanding  a  Department.  "Absolute,"  replied  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  '*he  can  do  whatever  he  thinks  best,  unless  restricted  by 
speciiic  orders  or  military  law.'"  Butler  ascertained  that  Baltimore  was 
within  his  Military  Department,  and,  with  a  plan  of  bold  operations  teeming 
his  brain,  he  returned  to  Annapolis. 

At  the  close  of  April,  General  Butler  had  full  ten  thousand  men  under 
his  command  at  Annapolis,  and  an  equal  number  were  guarding  the  seat  of 
Government.  Already  the  Unionists  of  Maryland  were  openly  asserting 
their  rights  and  showing  their  strength.  An  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Legislature,  called  by  Governor  Hicks  at  Annapolis,  was  not  held  there, 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  was  opened  on  the  27th,*  at  Fred- 
^^  *  erick,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  and  far  away  from 
National  troops.  In  his  message  to  Uiat  body,  the  Governor  said  it  was  his 
solemn  conviction  that  the  only  safety  for  Maryland  lay  in  its  maintaining  a 
neutral  position  in  the  controversy,  that  State  having  "  violated  no  right  of 
either  section."  He  said  :  "  I  cannot  counsel  Maryland  to  take  sides  against 
the  General  Government,  imtil  it  shall  commit  outrages  upon  us  which  would 
justify  us  in  resisting  its  authority.  As  a  consequence,  I  can  give  no  other 
counsel  than  that  we  shall  array  ourselves  for  Union  and  peace,  and  thus  pre- 
serve our  soil  from  being  polluted  with  the  blood  of  brethren,     llius,  if  war 

>  Parton. 
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must  be  between  the  North  and  the  South,  we  may  force  the  contending 
parties  to  transfer  the  field  of  battle  from  our  soil,  so  that  our  lives  and 
property  may  be  secure." 

The  secessionists  in  the  Legislature,  doubtful  of  gaining  control  of  Mary- 
land by  constitutional  means,  if  not  made  circumspect  by  a  threat,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  General  Butler,  that  he  would  arrest  them  all  if  they  should  pass 
an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  changed  their  tactics.  They  procured  a  vote  against 
the  secession  cf  the  State,  and  then  proceeded  to  appoint  a  State  Board  of 
Public  Safety,  which  wns  invested  wilh  full  powers  to  control  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  all  the  military  forces  in  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
**  adopt  measures  for  its  safety,  peace,  and  defense."  The  members  of  the 
Board  were  all  active  secessionists,  excepting  Governor  Hicks.  They  were 
not  required  to  take  the  usual  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  lefl  free  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  revolutionary  pro- 
clivities. It  was  evident  from  the  composition  of  the  Board,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  established  it» — men  who  openly  advocated  the  secession 
of  Maryland,  and  imiformly  denounced  the  acts  of  the  National  Government 
as  tyrannical — that  it  was  to  be  use<l  as  a  revolutionary  machine,  fraught  with 
immense  power  to  do  mischief.  The  loynl  people  of  the  State,  perceiving 
with  amazement  the  practical  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free-labor 
States,  and  feeling  the  tread  of  tens  of  thousands  of  armed  men  hurrying 
across  IVf  aryland  to  the  defense  of  the  Govenmient,  recovered,  in  the  presence 
of  this  new  danger,  fro:n  the  paralysis  produced  by  the  terrible  events  of  the 
19th,  and  were  aroused  to  action.  A  Home  Guard  of  I  'nionists  was  formed  in 
Frederick,  under  the  direct  observation  of  the  disloyal  Legislature.  Similar 
action  was  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  more  northern 
portion ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  an  immense  Union  meeting 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  whereat  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety 
and  other  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  heartily  condemned. 
On  the  same  day,  Otho  Scott,  Robert  McLane,  and  W.  J.  Koss,  a  Committee 
of  that  Legislature,  were  in  Washington,  remonstrating  with  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  against  the  military  occupation,  by  National  troops, 
of  the  capital  of  Maryland  and  of  some  of  the  railways  of  the  State.  They 
returned  to  their  constituents  "  painfully  confident,"  they  said,  *'that  a  war 
was  to  be  waged  to  reduce  all  the  seceding  States  to  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  exerted  to  accomplish  that  purpose."' 

General  Butler  was  aware  of  the  latent  force  of  the  Unionism  of  Mary- 
land, and  of  its  initial  developments,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
move.  He  had  proposed  to  himself  to  do  at  once,  with  a  few  men,  what 
the  Lieutenant-General,  with  more  caution,  had  proposed  to  do  at  some  in- 
definite time  in  the  future,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  namely,  seize  and  hold 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  4th  of 
May,  while  the  Commissioners  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  were  protesting 
before  the  President  against  Butler's  occupation  of  their  political  capital, 
he  issued  orders  for  the  Eighth  New  York  and  Sixth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments, with  Major  A.  M.  Cook's  battery  of  the  Boston  Light  Artillery,  to  bo 


1  Report  of  tho  Comtniftsioncre.  May  6, 1S61. 
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ready  to  march  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  These  troops  were  in 
Washington  City.  At  dawn  on  the  6th,  they  left  the  Capital  in  thirty  care; 
and  about  two  hours  later  they  alighted  at  the  Relay  Honse,  within  nine 

miles  of  Baltimore, 
^  '       '      ^.zr-^P^."^.^  ^^'*^  -'.T^Xt^^^-'  '       seized    the     rail- 

I,      _^..^:*'^i^"'  ,.  -  r  -  ;,  way  station  there, 

spread  over  the 
hillft  in  scouting 
parties,  and  pre* 
pared  to  plant  can- 
non so  as  to  com- 
mand the  Wash- 
ington Junction  of 
the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  at 
the  great  viaduct 
TiiE  RKLAY  noiTSK  IX  isfti  ovcr  tho  Patapsco 

Valley,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  Baltimore  and  Harper's  Ferry.  General  Butler  accompanied 
the  troops,  and  established  a  camp  on  the  hills,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Relay  House,  near  the  residences  of  P.  O'Hern  and  J.  H.  Luckett.  The 
writer  visited  this  interesting  spot  late  in  1864.  Brigadier-General  John  R, 
Kenly,  whose  meritorious  services  in  Baltimore  will  be  noticed  presently, 
was  then  in  command  there.  On  the  bights  back  of  the  Relay  House, 
near  which  General  Butler  encamped,  was  a  regular  earthwork,  called  Fort 
Dix,  and  a  substantial  block-house  built  of  timber,  which  is  seen  in  our  little 
picture.  It  was  a  commanding  position,  overlooking  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Patapsco  above  the  viaduct  toward  Ellicott's  mills,  up  which  passes  the 
railway  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  expanding  valley  and  beautifully  rolling 
country  below  the 
viaduct,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  nest- 
ling at  the  foot  of 
hills,  the  nncient 
villjigeof  Elkridire 
Landing,  to  which, 
in  former  days,  the 
Patapsco  was  navi- 
gable. Near  here, 
on  a  range  of  lofly 
hills  running  north- 
ward from  Elk- 
ridge,  are  the  residences  of  several  gentlemen  of  wealth,  among  them  J.  H. 
B.  Latrobe,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland,  whose  house  may  be  observed 
on  the  wooded  hills  seen  beyond  the  viaduct  in  the  little  accompanying 
picture. 

General  Butler  remained  a  little  more  than  a  week  at  the  Relay  House, 
preparing  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  seizing  Baltimore.  Meanwhile  General 
Patterson,  anxious  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  Government, 
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and  to  teach  the  secessionists  of  Maryland  a  practical  lesson  of  its  power,  and 
compel  them  to  submit  to  lawful  autliority,  sent  the  First  Pennsylv'ania 
Volunteer  Artillery  (Seventeenth  in  the  line)  and  Sherman's  Battery,  in  all 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  men,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Francis  E.  Pat- 
terson, to  force  a  passage  through  Baltimore.  These  troops  left  Phibdelphia 
oa  the  8th  of  May,  and  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  a  portion 
of  the  Third  Infantry  Regiment  of  regulars  from  Texas,  embarked  on  the 
steamers  Fanny  Cadwalader  and  Maryland^  and  went  down  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  whole  force  under  Colonel  Patterson  was  about  twelve  hundred. 
They  debarked  at  Locust  Point,  near  Fort  McHenry,  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  Harriet  Lane  and  a  small  gunboat,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  the 
Police  Commissioners,  and  Marshal  Kane  and  a  consitlcrable  police  force.' 
A  counter-revolution  in  public  sentiment  was  then  making  the  Unionists  of 
Maryland  haj)py.  The  presence  of  troops  at  the  Relay  House  was  promo- 
ting and  stimulating  the  Union  feeling  amazingly,  and  these  troops  landed 
and  passed  through  the  city  on  their  way  toward  Washington  without 
molestation.  The  wharves  were  crowded  with  excited  citizens  when  the 
debarkation  took  place,  and  hundreds  of  these  gave  the  Pennsylvanians 
hearty  shouts  of  welcome.  These  were  the  first  of  that  immense  army  that 
streamed  through  Baltimore  without  hinderance,  thousands  after  thousands, 
while  the  great  war  that  ensued  went  on. 

General  Buyler  was  visited  at  the  Relay  House  by  many  Unionists  from 
Baltimore,  who  gave  him  all  desired  information ;  and  he  received  such  com- 
munications from  General  Scott,  on  application,  that  he  felt  warranted  in 
moving  upon  the  town.  He  had  informed  Scott  of  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Unionists  in  Baltimore ;  repainded  him  that  the  city  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Annapolis ;  and  expressed  the  belief  that,  with  his  force  in  hand  at 
the  Relay  House,  he  could  march  through  it.  Colonel  (afterward  General) 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  who  had  accompanied  the  New  York  Seventh  to  Wash- 
iDgton,  was  then  on  the  Rtaft'  of  the  General-in-chief.  He  had  learned  the 
metal  of  General  Butler,  and  was  not  inclined  to  cast  any  obstacles  in  his 
way.  The  orders  of  General  Scott,  prepared  by  him,  gave  Butler  permission 
to  arreiHt  secessionists  in  and  out  of  Baltimore,  prevent  arme<l  insurgents  from 
going  to  join  those  already  in  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to-look  after  a 
l^rge  quantity  of  gunpowder  said  to  bj  stored  in  a  church  in  Baltimore  for 
the  use  of  the  secessionists.  To  do  this,  Butler  must  use  force;  and  as  no 
word  that  came  from  the  General-in-chief  forbade  his  going  into  Baltimore 
with  his  troops,  he  prepared  to  do  so.  Already  a  party  of  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts had  i)erformed  good  service,  in  connection  with  a  company  of  the 
New  York  Eighth  and  two  guns  of  the  Boston  Light  Artillery, 
all  under  3Iajor  Cook,  in  capturing  Winans's  steam-gun  at  Klli  '  ^'i"^I''' 
cott's  Mills,*  together  with  Dickinson,'  the  inventor.  Butler  had 
promised  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Sixth,  which  had  fought  its  way  through  l>al- 


>  It  Is  relate  that  when  the  trr^opn  landed,  MarAhal  Kano.  with  a  falm^  prctcntn^  of  loyalty.  apfmNM'hc'd 
Major  Sh«nnao  of  the  battery,  and  jvald:  ""Can  I  Ik'  of  any  ai^KiMano;  to  you.  Major*"—"  Win*  an;  you.  SlrT'  In- 
qaired  Shermanu — **  I  am  Marshal  of  the  Police  of  Baltimore."  )\v.  n'ldieiL  "and  would  render  any  awilMtonee." 
— *•  O,  je%r  Sherman  replied.  "  we  have  heanl  of  you  In  th«*  region  from  wh<nee  wr  rame  ;  we  have  no  need  of 
you.    We  can  help  onrselves."    The  Manhal  retired,  with  all  hN  f«»rre.  an  ohj<Tt  of  supreme  contempt. 

'  Sea  pa|^  446.    Winans  was  an  a^ed  man,  a  thorr>u^h  B4'cea»ioni«t,  and  worth.  It  wan  estimated,  about 
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timore  on  the  19th  of  April,  that  his  regiment  should  again  march  through 
that  city,  and  now  it  was  invited  to  that  duty. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  entire  Sixth  Massachnsetts  Re^- 
ment,  and  a  part  of  the  New  York  Eighth,  with  the  Boston  Light  Artillery- 
men and  two  field-pieces — about  one  thousand  men  in  all — and  horses 
belonging  to  the  General  an<l  his  staff,  were  on  a  train  of  cars  headed  toward 
Harper's  Ferry.  Before  this  train  was  a  short  one,  bearing  fifty  men,  who 
were  ordered  up  to  Fi-ederick  to  arrest  Winans.  When  these  trains  moved 
up  along  the  marcfin  of  the  Patapsco  Valley,  a  spy  of  the  Baltimore  conspira- 
tors started  for  that  city  >\'ith  two  fast  trotting  horses,  to  cjirry  the  important 
information.  The  trains  moved  slowly  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  backed 
as  slowly  to  the  Relay  House,  and  past  it.,  and  at  twilight  had  backed  to  the 
Camden  Street  Station  in  Baltimore.  Intensely  black  clouds  in  the  van  of 
an  approaching  thunder-storm  were  brooding  over  the  city,  threatening  a 
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fierce  tempest,  and  few  persons  were  abroad,  or  aware  of  this  portentous 
arrival.  The  Mayor  was  informed  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  at 
once  wrote  a  note  to  General  Butler,  saying  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  would  create  much  surprise,  and  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  General  intended  to  remain  at  the  station,  that  the  police  might 
be  notified,  and  take  proper  precautions  for  preserving  the  peace.  Butler 
and  his  troops  had  disappeared  in  the  gloom  when  the  messenger  with  this 
note  arrived  at  the  Station;  but  the  inquiry  was  fully  answered,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  whole  city,  loyal  and  disloyal,  early  the  next  morning,  by  a 
proclamation  from  the  General  in  the  columns  of  the  faithful  Clipper^  dated 
"Federal  Hill,  Baltimore,  May  14,  1861,"  in  which  it  was  announced  that  a 
detachment  under  his  command  occupied  the  city,  "  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  enforcing  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  well  of  the 


fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  reported  thnt  ]>e  contributed  largely  in  aiil  of  the  revolutionists;  and  that, 
amoni;  other  things  for  their  use,  he  manufactured  five  thousand  nil;es  in  liis  inin-works.  He  was  arresteil  on  a 
charge  «»f  treason,  but  the  lenient  Government  released  liirn, 

*  This  is  a  view  <»f  Fedenil  Hill  before  General  Butler  occupied  it  It  was  so  named,  befsmsc,  np<»n  its 
summit  th-ro  was  a  pr.in<i  eeh'bration  in  honor  of  the  final  raiiMcati«»n  of  the  "  FedcraP'  or  National  Const itn- 
tion.  in  178S.  It  overlooks  the  harbor:  and  up<in  it  was  a  telegraphic  f-tation,  the  old-fashioned  M>mn|>horic 
apparatus  being  used.     It  is  seen  toward  the  left  of  the  pietun\ 
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State,  if  requested  thereto  by  the  civil  authoritioB,  as  of  the  United  States 
laws,  wliich  are  being  violated  within  its  limits  bj  some  malignant  and 
traitorous  men  ;  and  in  order  to  testify  the  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmont  of  the  fact,  that  the  city  and  all  the  well-intentioned  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  are  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  are  to  be  so 
regarded  and  treated  by  all." 

How  came  Butler  and  his  men  on  Federal  Hill  ?  was  a  question  upon  thou- 
sands of  lips  on  that  eventful  morning.  They  had  moved  stealtiiily  from  the 
station  in  the  c:loom,  at  half-past  seven  in  tho  evening,  piloted  by  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Hare,  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  Captain  McConnell,  through  Lee,  Hanover, 
Montgomery,  and  Light  Streets,  to  the  foot  of  Federal  Hill.  The  night  was 
intensely  dark,  made  so  by  the  impending  storm.  The  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thimder  were  terrific,  but  the  rain  was  witliiield  until  they  had 
nearly  reached  their  destination.  Then  it  came  like  a  flood,  just  as  they 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  declivity.  "The  spectacle  was  grand,"  said 
the  General  to  the  writer,  while 
on  the  Ben  Dcford^  lying  o^ 
Fort  Fisher  one  ])lea8ant  evening 
in  December,  1864.  "I  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  summit.  The 
rain  was  falling  in  immense  vol- 
umes, and  the  lightning  flashes 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, making  the  point  of 
every  bayonet  in  that  siow-mov-  butler's  nEAD-QUABraBs  on  tedebal  hill; 

ing  column  appear  like  a  tongue 
of  flame,  and  the  burnished  brass  cannon  like  sheets  of  fire." 

Officers  and  men  were  thoroughly  drenched,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  they  found  very  little  shelter.  A  house  of  refreshment,  with  a  long 
upper  and  lower  piazza,  kept  by  a  German,  was  taken  possession  of  an<l 
made  the  General's  head-quarters ;  and  there,  dripping  with  the  rain,  ho  sat 
down  and  wrote  his  proclamation,  which  appeared  in  the  morning.  His  men 
had  procured  wood  when  the  storm  ceased,  lighted  fires,  and  were  making 
themselves  comfortable.  At  eight  o'clock,  long  after  his  proclamation  had 
been  scattered  over  the  town,  he  received  the  Mayor's  message  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Important  events  had  transpired  since  it  was  written,  twelve 
hours  before.  The  Massachusetts  Sixth  had  again  marched  tlirough  Balti- 
more, not,  as  before,  the'objects  of  assault  by  a  brutal  mob,  but  as  a  potential 
force,  to  hold  that  mob  and  all  others  in  subserviency  to  law  and  order,  and 
welcomed  as  deliverers  by  thousands  ot  loyal  citizens. 

So  confident  was  General  Butler  in  the  moral  and  physical  strength  of  his 
position,  and  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his  proclamation,  in  .which  he 
promised  security  to  the  peaceful  and  true,  pimishment  to  the  turbulent  and 
fSdse,  and  justice  to  all,  that  he  rode  through  the  city  with  his  staff  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  dined  leisurely  at  the  Gillmore  House,  and  had  confer- 
ences with  friends.  In  that  proclamation  he  forbade  transportation  of  sup- 
plies to  the  insurgents ;  asked  for  commissary  stores,  at  fair  prices,  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  rations,  and  also  clothing;  forbade  all  assemblages 
of  irregular  military  organizations ;  directed  State  military  officers  to  report 
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to  him ;  offered  aid  to  the  coq>orate  authorities  of  Baltimore,  in  the  dnid 
administration  of  law  ;  forbade  the  display  of  any  secession  flags  or  lianners ; 
and  assured  the  people  that  he  liad  such  confidence  in  their  loyalty  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  troops  which  he  might  immediately  concentrate  there,  he 
had  come  with  scarcely  more  than  a  guard  He  made  some  important  seiz- 
ures of  materials  of  war  intended  for  the  insurgents  ;*  cast  Ross  Winans  into 
Fort  McHenry,  in  accordanca  with  orders  from  Washington,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  try  him  by  court-martial  for  his  alleged  crimes,  when  a  letter, 
bearing  a  sting  of  reproof,  came  from  General  Scott,  saying : — "  Your 
hazardous  occupation  of  Baltimore  was  made  without  my  knowledge,  and, 
of  course,  without  my  apj)robation.  It  is  a  God-send  that  it  was  without  a 
conflict  of  arms.  It  is  also  reported  that  you  have  sent  a  detachment  to 
Frederick,  but  this  is  impossible.  Not  a  word  have  I  heard  from  you  as  to 
either  movement.     Lot  me  hear  from  you." 

The  operations  of  a  night  with  a  thousand  men  and  a  ready  pen  had  made 
a  future  campaign  with  twelve  thousand  men,  which  the  Gencral-in-chicf  had 
planned,  unnecessary.     Tlie  Lieut onant-General 
thought    that    the    Briga<lier    had    used    too 
daringly  the  "absolute"  power  jiccordcd  to  a 
"  commander   of   a   department,"  unless 
stricted  by  specific    orders   or  military  law," 
and  overlooking,  for  the  moment,  the  jmmensa 
advantages  gained  for  the  Gov- 
ernment   by    such    exercise  of 
power,  he  insisted  upon  the  re- 
call of  General  Butler  from  Bal- 
timore.    It  was  done.     Viewed 
in  the  light  of  to-day,  that  recall 
appears  like  an  almost  fntal  mis- 
take.    "I  always  said,"    wrote 
Mr.  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  from  St.  Petersburg,  many 
months  afterward,  "  that  if  you 
had    been    lefl    in    Baltimore, 
duration."* 

There  was  no  rebuke   in  President  Lincoln's  recall  of  General  Butler 
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the    rebellion    would    have    been    of  short 


>  Goneral  Butler  ascfrtalncd  that  a  lar^'f  quantity  of  armi»,  in  clnrso  orthc  citjr  anthorilicB.  wer*  stored  In 
a  wftrebouM  on  the  corner  of  Oay  and  J?ec.>n«l  >triH-t.s  and  ho  sent  Colonel  Hare,  with  thlrty-flve  soiafera,  to 
demand  their  anmnder  Into  his  rustmly.  This  force  reached  the  warehouse  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, where  thn-e  poiieenun  were  found  In  charire.  Hare  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  bnlldlnjr  ond  its  con- 
tents, In  the  name  of  the  National  Oovernment.  The  rK>licemen  refused  compliance,  unltl  they  should  receive 
orders  to  that  effect  from  Marshal  Kane.  t<»  whom  word  was  immediately  sent.  A  larjjre  crowd  rapidly  collectcil 
at  the  spot,  but  were  quiet.  Kane  s(K»n  apjn  and.  with  a  deputy  marshal  and  several  jiolicemcn.  when  Hare,  io 
the  name  of  General  Butler,  reinated  the  di  inand  for  a  surrentler.  Kane  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  I»»»lice  (■onmU!»>ionrrs.  In  the  mean  time,  tlommisfioncr  J.  W.  Davis  had  arrived,  and. 
after  consultation,  he  hastened  to  the  olliee  of  the  Board  of  Police,  when  that  body  detenninetl  to  surrender  the 
arms  under  pn»te»t,  and  they  did  so.  Tlif  doors  of  the  wan-house  were  then  opened,  and  thirty-flre  drays  and 
furniture  wagons  were  employed  in  enrryiiii:  away  the  arms.  They  were  in  boxes,  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
insurtrents  in  Virginia  or  elsewhi-n-.  and  consi>t.d  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  musketA,  «nd  four  th«inMDd 
and  twenty  pikes  or  spears,  manufactured  by  Winans.  While  the  vehicles  were  a-loadinir,  the  crowd,  which 
hwi  bi'como  large,  were  somewhat  aeitated  by  persons  who  desired  a  collision,  but  there  was  very  little  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind.     Th«-  arms  were  taken  to  Federal  Hill,  and  from  there  to  Fort  McHenrj-. 

2  Purton's  Otneral  £utUr  at  Xric  OrUav*.  p:i?e  117. 
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^rom  Baltimore,  in  compliance  with   the  wishes  of  General  Scott.     On 
'die  contrary,  it  had  the  appearance  of  commendation,  for  he  immediately 
offered  him  the  commission  of  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  tlie  com- 
mand of  a  much  more  extended  military  district,  including  Eastern  Virginia 
snd  the  two  Carolinas,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Fortress  Monroe.    He  was 
succeeded  in  command  at  Baltimore  by  General  Cadwalader,  of  Philadel- 
-pbia,  and  the  troops  were  temporarily  withdrawn.     Afterward  the  Fifth 
New  York  Regiment  (Zouave),  Colonel  Abraham  Dury6e,  occupied  Federal 
Hill,  and  thereon  built  the  strong  earthwork  known  as  Fort  Federal  Hill, 
whose  cannon  commanded  both  the  town  and  Fort  Mellenry. 

The  14th  of  May  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  Maryland,  as  the 
time  when  the  tide  of  secession,  which  for  weeks  had  been  threatening  to 
ingulf  it  in  revolution,  was  absolutely  checked,  and  the  Unionists  of  the 
State  were  placed  upon  solid  vantage-ground,  from  which  they  were  never 
driven  a  line,  but  were  strengthened  every  hour.  On  that  day  General 
Butler  broke  the  power  of  the  conspirators,  by  the  military  occupation  of 
Baltimore  and  the  promulgation  of  his  proclamation,  which  disarmed  treason. 
On  that  day  the  dangerously  disloyal  Legislature  adjourned,  and  Governor 
Hicks,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  rampant  treachery  around  him,  and  assured 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Maryland  troops  would  not  be  ordered  out  of 
the  State,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  the  four  rejjjiments  named  in  the 
Secretary's  requisition  for  militia  as  the  quota  of  that  Commonwealth. 
Thenceforth  the  tongues  of  loyal  Marylanders  were  unloosed,  and  treason 
became  weaker  every  hour;  and  their  State  was  soon  numbered  among 
the  stanchest  of  loyal  Commonwealths,  outstripping  in  practicil  patriotism 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  On  that  eventful  14th  of  May,  the 
veteran  Major  W.  W.  Morris,  in  command  at  Fort  McHenry.  near  Balti- 
more (which  had  lately  been  well  garrisoned),  first  gave  practical  force  to  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptis,  which  the  exigency 
of  the  times  seemed  to  give  constitutional  sanction  for.*  A  man  claiming  to 
be  a  soldier  of  the  Maryland  State  Militia,  was  imprisoned  in  J'ort  McHenry. 
Judge  Giles,  of  Baltimore,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  his  release, 
which  Major  Morris  refused  to  obey.  His  letter  to  the  Judge  was  a  spirited 
protest  against  the  treasonable  practices  around  him,  and  seemed  to  be  a  full 
justification  of  his  action.  "At  the  date  of  issuing  your  writ,"  he  said,  "and 
for  two  weeks  previous,  the  city  in  Avhich  you  live,  and  where  your  court  has 
been  held,  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  revolutionary  authorities. 
Within  that  period  United  States  soldiers,  while  committing  no  offense,  had. 
been  perfidiously  attacked  and  inhumanly  murdered  in  your 
streets;*  no  punishment  had  been  awarded,  and,  I  believe,  no  ''^J^/^^* 
arrests  had  been  made  for  these  atrocious  crimes;*  supplies  of 
provisions  intended  for  this  garrison  had  beea  stopped  ;  the  intention  to  cap- 


•  The  second  claiiM!  of  tho  ninth  section  of  the  first  Article  of  tho  Nntionnl  Constitution  wiys:— "Tlu- 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corims  shall  not  be  susiMMuloil,  unless  when  in  cases  at  rcbollion  or  invasion  thi> 
pablic  safety  may  require  It. ' 

'  In  the  Maryland  Legislature,  S.  T.  Wallls  moved— "That  the  measures  adopted  and  conduct  pursued  by 
Uie  authorities  of  the  City  of  lUltlmore,  on  Friday,  the  I9th  of  April,  and  since  that  time,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  made  valid  by  tho  General  Assembly."  This  would  cover  the  conpplrfit<»rs  and  their  tools,  the  m«li, 
troTCi  panishment  In  furtherance  of  this  project  for  shielding  the  gulUy,  T.  Parkins  Scott  prop<is»<l,  in  tlu-  s.nmtr 
body,  a  bill  to  suspend  the  openitions  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  that  the  Onm<l  Jury  should  be  stopped  from 
finding  indictments  against  any  of  tho  offenders.— ^attiwiore  itipper^  June  25.  I'Cl. 
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ture  this  fort  had  been  boldly  proclaimed ;  your  most  public  thoroughfares 
were  daily  patrolled  by  large  numbers  of  troops,  armed  and  clothed,  at  least 
in  part,  with  articles  stolen  from  the  United  States ;  and  the  Federal  flag, 
while  waving  over  the  Federal  ofBces,  was  cut  down  by  some  person  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  a  Maryland  soldier.*  To  add  to  the  foregoing,  an  assem- 
blage elected  in  defiance  of  law,  but  claiming  to  be  the  legislative  body  of 
your  State,  and  so  recognized  by  the  Executive  of  Maryland,  was  debating 
the  Federal  compact.  If  all  this  be  not  rebellion,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it. 
I  certainly  regard  it  as  sufficient  legal  cause  for  suspending  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,'''*  He  added : — "  If,  in  an  experience  of  thirty- 
three  years,  you  have  never  before  known  the  writ  to  be  disobeyed,  it  is  only 
because  such  a  contingency  in  political  affairs  as  the  present  has  never  before 
arisen." 

Since  the  19th  of  April,  the  Government  had  felt  compelled  to  resort  to 
extraordinary  mensures  for  its  preservation,  and  much  was  done  "  without 
due  form  of  law,"  excepting  what  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  might  justify.     On  the  day  atlter  the  massacre  at  Baltimore,  the 


TIKW  or  FORT  X  HXIiST. 


original  dispatches  in  the  telegraph  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
Free-labor  States,  received  during  a  year  previously,  were,  by 
*  ts6i"         order  of  the  Government,  issued  on  the  lOth,"  seiz?d  by  the  United 
States  Marshals  at  the  same  hour,  namely,  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.    The  object  was,  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  pr^liticians 
in  those  States  with  the  conspirators.    Every  dispatch  that  seemed  to  indicate 
such  complicity  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  the  Government  was  furnished 
with  such  positive  evidence  of  active  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  that  the 
oflfenders  became  exceedingly  cautious  and  far  less  mischievous.     At  about 
the  same  time,  the  neeessiiy  for  arresting  and  imprisoning  seditious  persons 
in  the  Free-labor  States  seemed  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  such  were  made  on  simply  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  offenders  were  confined  in  Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore ;  Fort  I^afay- 
ette,  near  New  York,  and  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor.     Writs  of  habeas 


*  This  was  also  done  on  Federal  Hill,  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  General  Bntler.  by  order  of  Marshal 
Kane.  A  Ixihl  Union  boy.  fttan<'.ing  near  wlien  the  -work  was  aceoiiiplished.  exclaimed: — **  Why  dnn't  yon  try 
your  hand  on  that  flasr?*'  pointing  to  the  one  tloatins  over  Fort  MeHenry.  The  boy  sived  Limself  fnmi  pnu- 
ishment  by  the  secessionists  by  superior  flcetness  of  fiK»t. 
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corpus  were  issaed  for  their  release.  At  first  some  of  them  were  obeyed, 
"but  finally,  by  order  of  the  Government,  they  were  disregarded,  and  their 
issae  ceased.  The  most  notable  of  these  cases,  at  the  beginning,  was  that 
of  John  Merryman,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  who  was  cast 
into  Port  McHenry  late  in  May.  The  ChiefJustice  of  the  United  States 
(R.  B.  Taney),  residing  in  Baltimore,  took  action  in  the  matter,  but  General 
Cadwalader,  the  commander  of  the  department,  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  tills  functionary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inferior  judge,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped,  excepting  in  the  form  of  personal,  newspaper,  and  legislative 
discussions  of  the  subject,  the  chief  questions  at  issue  being.  Which  branch 
of  the  Government  has  the  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  ?  and 
Do  circumstnnces  warrant  the  exercise  of  that  power  ?  We  will  not  discuss 
that  question  here.  Many  arrests  were  made ;  among  them  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  the  Mayors  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  Marshal  Kane  and  the  Police  Commissioners  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  other  prominent  men  throughout  the  country.  Within  the  space 
of  six  months  after  the  trage<ly  in  Baltimore,  no  leas  than  one  hundred  pris- 
oners of  state,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corjms  was  denied, 
were  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  alone. 

The  Government  not  only  resorted  to  these  extreme  measures,  but  made 
greater  preparations  for  a  conflict  of  arms,  plainly  perceiving  that  insurreo- 
tion  was  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions  of  formidable  and  extended 
rebellion.  By  a  proclamation  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  blockade'  was 
extended  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and  by  another 
proolamation  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  President  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  forty-two  thousand  volunteers  for  three  years ;  ordered  an 
increase  of  the  regular  Army  of  twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  officers  and  enlisted  men,  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
three  years;  and  for  the  enlistment  of  eighteen  thousand  seamen  for  the 
naval  service.  This  was  the  first  call  for  volunteers^  the  former  requisition 
being  for  the  militia  of  the  several  States,*  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  whom  were  organized  or  were  forming  at  the  close  of  April.  The  response 
to  this  was  equally  if  not  more  remarkable.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  unbounded.  Money  and  men  were  offered  in  greater  abundance  than 
the  Government  seemed  to  need.  The  voluntary  contributions  offered  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  for  the  fitting  out  of  troops  and  maintaining  their  fami- 
lies, by  individuals,  associations,  and  corporations,  amounted,  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  to  iJiW  forty  millions  of  dollars! 

Six  weeks  earlier  than  this,  that  sagacious  Frenchman,  Count  Agenor  de 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  seemed  to  com])rehend  the  American 
people,  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  impending  struggle,  wrote, 
almost  prophetically,  saying  : — "  At  the  present  hour,  the  Democracy  of  the 
South  is  about  to  degenerate  into  demagogism.  But  the  North  presents 
quite  a  different  spectacle.  Mark  what  is  passing  there;  pierce  beneath  ap- 
pearances, beneath  the  inevitable  wavering  of  a  debut ^  so  well  prepared  for 


>  See  page  872. 

»  The  Act  of  1795.  under  the  anthurity  of  which  the  President  called  for  8eventy-flv»'  thousand  inliitlR,  re- 
stricted their  seryice  to  three  months.    Sec  notes  2  and  8,  p&:;o  83A. 
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by  the  preceding  Administration,  and  you  will  find  the  firm  resolation  of  ^ 
people  uprising.  Who  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  United  States  ?  This  end 
seemed  approaching  but  lately,  in  the  hour  of  prosperity ;  then,  honor  was 
compromised,  esteem  for  the  country  was  lowered,  institutions  were  becom- 
ing corrupted  apace ;  the  moment  seemed  approaching  when  the  confedera- 
tion, tainted  with  Slavery,  could  not  but  perish  with  it.  Now,  every  thing 
has  changed  in  aspect.  The  friends  of  America  should  take  confidence,  for 
its  greatness  is  inseparable,  thank  God !  from  the  cause  of  justice.  Justice 
can  not  do  wrong.  I  like  to  recall  this  maxim,  when  I  consider  the  present 
state  of  America/'^ 

At  the  middle  of  May,  Washington  City  was  safe,  for  thousands  of  well- 
armed  loyal  men  were  within  its  borders.  Troops  were  quartered  in  the 
immense  Patent  Office  building.  The  Capitol  was  a  vast  citadel.  Its  legis- 
lative halls,  its  rotunda,  and  other  rooms  were  filled  with  soldiery,  and  its  base- 
ment galleries  were  converted  into  store-rooms  for  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  and 
other  materials  for  army  rations  in  great  abundance.  Under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  T.  J.  Cate,  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth,  the  vaults  under  the  broad 

terrace  on  the  west- 
^  ern     front     of    the 

Capitol  were  con- 
verted into  bakeries, 
where  sixteen  thou- 
sand loaves  of  bread 
were  baked  every 
day.  The  chimneys 
of  the  ovens  pierced  \ 
the  terrace  at  the 
junction  of  the  free- 
stone ])avement  and 
the  grassy  slope  of 
the  glacis,  as  seen  in 
the  picture ;  and 
there,  for  months, 
smoke  poured  forth 
in  dense  black  col- 
umns like  the  issues  of  a  smoldering  volcano.  Before  the  summer  had 
begun,  Washington  City  was  an  immense  garrisoned  town,  and  strong  fortifi- 


UOVERNMKNT   BAKKRIK8    AT  TIIR  CAPITOU 


>  The  Upriniua  of  a  Great  People  :  by  Count  Agcnor  de  Gnsparin.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  TTm'S*' 
sentences  were  written  in  March,  1861,  just  after  Pi-e«ident  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address  rtached  Europe^  and 
when  the  legislative  proceedings  and  public  meetings  in  the  Free-labor  States  wert?  just  made  known  there, 
and  gave  assurance  that  the  grt'at  lK>d y  of  the  Nation  was  loyal  and  would  sustain  the  incoming  Administration. 
Speaking  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  Washington,  and  the  farewell  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  inentioneil 
on  p.nge  27S,  the  Count  exclaims :  "What  adehut  for  a  Government  I  Have  there  been  many  inauguration^ 
here  below  of  such  thrilling  solemnity  ?  Do  uniforms  and  plumes,  the  roar  of  cannon,  triumphal  arches,  sn«1 
vague  appi-als  to  Providence,  equal  these  simple  words,  '  Pray  for  me!'  *  Wo  will  pray  for  you.'  Ah!  courage. 
Lincoln !  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  America  are  with  you.  Courage !  yon  hold  in  your  hands  the  destlni<  5 
of  a  great  prinriple  and  of  a  ;:riat  people.  Courage !  you  have  to  resist  your  friends  and  to  face  your  foes:  '.i 
is  the  fate  of  all  who  seek  to  do  good  on  the  earth.  Courage !  you  will  have  need  of  it  to-morrow.  In  a  year, 
to  the  end  ;  you  will  have  need  of  it  in  peace  and  in  war;  you  will  have  need  of  it  to  avert  the  compromise,  in 
peace  or  war,  of  that  noble  progress  which  it  is  your  charge  to  accomplish,  more  than  In  conquests  of  Slavery? 
Conragel  your  r6le,  as  you  have  said,  may  be  inferior  to  no  other,  not  even  to  that  of  Wasliington :  to  raia**  up 
the  United  States  will  not  be  less  glorious  than  to  have  founded  them." 
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cations  were  rapidly  growing  upon  the  hills  around  it.    And  jet  the  con- 
spirators still  dreamed  of  possessing  it.     Two  days  after  their  Convention  at 
Montgomery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  20th  of  July, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  at  Atlanta/  in  Georgia,  after     *  ^^  ^ 
referring  to  the  occupation  of  the  National  edifices  at  Washington 
by  the  soldiery,  said  : — *'  Their  filthy  spoliation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
the  works  of  art  at  the  Capitol,  and  their  preparations  to  destroy  them,  are 
strong  evidences  to  my  mind  that  they  do  not  intend  to  hold  or  defend  that 
place,  but  to  abandon  it,  after  having  despoiled  and  laid  it  in  ruins.     Let 
them  destroy  it,  savage-like,  if  they  will.     We  will  rebuild  it.     We  will 
make  the  structures  more  glorious.     Phenix-like,  new  and  more  substantial 
structures  will  rise  from  its  ashes.     Planted  anew,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
superior  institutions,  it  will  live  and  flourish  throughout  all  ages." 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  by  fraud,  by  violence,  and  by  treachery,  the 
conspirators  and  their  friends  had  robbed  the  Government  to  the  amount  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars  ;  put  about  forty  thousand  armed  men  in  the  field, 
twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  were  at  that  period  concentrating  in  Virginia; 
sent  emissaries  abroad,  with  the  name  of  Commissioners,  to  seek  recognition 
and  aid  from  foreign  powers ;  commissioned  numerous  pirates  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  extinguished  the  lights  of  light-houses 
and  beacons  along  the  coasts  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  the  Rio  Grande/  and  enlisted  actively  in  their  revolutionary  schemes  the 
Governors  of  thirteen  States,  and  large  numbers  of  leading  politicians  in 
other  States.  Insurrection  had  become  Rebellion  ;  and  the  loyal  people 
of  the  country,  and  the  National  Government,  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  and  potency  of  the  movement,  accepted  it  as  such,  and  addressed 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  its  suppression. 

>  The  light-huuBoa  and  beacons  soiled  and  lights  extinguished,  commencing  with  that  on  Cape  Henry,  In 
Virginia,  and  ending  with  Point  Isabel,  in  Texas,  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  in  Virginia,  twenty-seven  in  North  Carolina,  fonrteen  in  South  Carolina,  thirteen  in  Georgia,  eighU*en  In 
Florida,  eight  in  Alabama,  twenty-four  in  Louisiana,  and  fourteen  in  Texas. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

EVENTS  IN  THK  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY.— THE  INDIANS. 

HILE  thousands  of  the  loyal  people  of  New  England  and  of 
the  other  Free-labor  States  eastward  of  the  Alleghanies  were 
hurrying  to  the  field,  and  pouring  out  their  wealth  like  water 
in  support  of  the  Government,  those  of  the  region  westward 
of  these  lofty  hills  and  northward  of  the-  Ohio  River  were 
equally  patriotic  and  demonstrative.  They  had  watched 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  development  of  the  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  when  the  President's 
call  for  the  militia  of  the  country  to  arrest  the  treasonable 
movements  reached  them,  they  responded  to  it  with  alacrity  by  thousanda 
and  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  as  we  have  observed,  had  spoken  out  early,*  and 
pledged  the  resources  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  National  Government.  This  pledge  was  reiterated,  in  substance,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  when  that  body,  by  vote,  declared  it^s  high  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address.  On  the  day  when  Fort  Sumter 
*  ^1961  ^^  ^^^^  attacked,*  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  militia  of  the  State,  became  a  law  ;  likewise  another, 
for  the  regulation  of  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  National  .service.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  whose  peace  was  liable 
to  disturbance  by  parties  from  the  Slave-labor  States  of  Virginia  and  Keo- 
,tucky,  between  whom  and  Ohio  was  only  the  dividing  line  of  a  narrow  river. 
Appropriations  for  war  purposes  were  made  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  when  the 
twenty  days,  allowed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  for  the  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms,'  had  expired,  a  stirring  order  went  out  from  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  (H.  B.  Carrington),  for  the  organization  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  as  a  reserved  force;  for  sagacious  observers 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  like  Governor  Dennison,  plainly  perceived  that 
a  great  war  was  impending.  The  people  contributed  freely  of  their  means, 
for  fitting  out  troops  and  providing  for  their  families.  George  B.  McClellan, 
who  had  held  the  commission  of  captain  by  brevet  after  meritorious  services 
in  Mexico,  but  was  now  in  civil  service  as  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railway,  was  commissioned  a  major-general  by  the  Governor, 
and  appointed  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  State.  Camps  for  rendez- 
vous and  instruction  were  speedily  formed,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  was  Camp  Dennison,  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  Rail- 
way, and  occupying  a  position  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  hills  that  skirt 

J  See  page  211.  «  See  page  83G. 
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ihe  Miami  Valley,  about  eighteen  miles  from  CincinnaiL     So  Ohio  began  to 
prepare  for  the  struggle. 

The  people  of  Indiana  moved  as  promptly  and  vigorously  as  those  of 
Ohio.     In  March,  the  vigilant  Governor  Morton,  seeing  tlie  storm  gathering, 
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went  to  Washington  and  procured  about  five  thousand  second-class  muskets. 
These  and  a  few  others  formed  all  the  means  at  his  command  for  arming  the 
State,  when  the  President's  call  reached  him  on  [Monday,  the  15th  of  April. 
The  militia  of  the  State  were  unorganized,  and  there  was  no  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to  whom  he  might  turn  for  aid,  for  the  incumbent  of  that  office  refused 
to  act.  At  that  time  there  was  an  energetic  young  lawyer  residing  at 
Craw  fords  ville,  who  had  served  in  Mexico  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and 
was  well  versed  in  military  affairs.  In  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member,  he  had  vainly  urged  the  adoption  of  measures  for  organizing 
the  militia  of  the  State.  Fond  of  military  maneuvers,  he  had  formed  a  com- 
pany and  drilled  them  in  the  tactics  of  the 
Zouaves,  ceveral  weeks  before  the  famous 
corps  of  "  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  "  was  organ- 
ized. This  lawyer  was  Lewis  Wallace,  who 
became  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers  at 
an  early  period  of  the  war  that  ensued. 

Governor  Morton  called  Wallace  to  his 
aid.     A  dispatch  summoning  him  to  Indian- 
apolis reached   him   on  Monday 
evening,"  while  he  was  trying  a    *  ^i^J.^^ 
cause  in  Clinton  County.     He  re- 
ported to  the  Governor  the  next  morning. 
**  The  President  has  called  on  Indiana  for  six 
regiments    to    put    down    a    rising    rebel- 
lion," said  Morton.     **  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
assist  me  in  the  business.     I  want  to  appoint 
you    Adjutant-General." — "Where     is     the 

Adjutant-General's  office?"  inquired  Wallace. — "There  is  none,"  responded 
the  Governor. — ''Where  are  the  books?" — "  There  are  none." — "  How  many 
independent  companies  are  there  in  the  State  ?" — "  I  know  of  but  three — 
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two  here  in  Indianapolis,  and  your  own." — "  Where  ia  the  law  defining  the 
duties  of  the  Adjutant-General  ?" — *'  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject — ^nothing 
pertaining  to  military  organization." — *' Well,  then,"  said  Wallace,  **your 
immediate  business  is  the  raising  of  six  regiments." — ^^That  is  it,"  said 
the  Governor. — *'Havc  you  objections  to  giving  me  one  of  them  after  they 
are  raised  ?"  inquired  Wallace. — "  None  at  all ;  you  shall  have  one  of  them," 
was  the  answer. 

This  brief  conversation  gives  an  idea  of  the  absolute  want  of  preparation 
for  war  on  the  part  of  Indiana  when  the  rebellion  broke  out — a  State  that 
afterward  sent  about  two  hundred  thousand  troops  to  the  field.  It  occurred 
on  Tuesday  morning  succeeding  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and 
*  ^ise/^'  ^^  *^^  following  Friday  night*  Wallace  reported  to  the  Governor 
the  sixty  companies  for  the  six  regiments,  complete,  and  in  ^^  Camp 
Morton,"  adjoining  Indianapolis.  He  reported,  in  addition,  more  than  eighty 
surplus  companies,  organized  and  ready  to  move.  With  the  report  he  sent  in 
his  resignation,  and  a  request  for  permission  to  go  out  and  organize  his  own 
regiment.  It  was  given,  and  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  reported 
the  *'  Eleventh  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers "  (Zouaves),  which  did  admi- 
rable service  in  Western  Virginia  a  few  weeks  later,  as  organized,  armed, 
and  ready  for  marching  orders.^  Within  four  days  after  the  President's  call 
was  promulgated  from  Washington,  more  than  ten  thousand  Indianians  were 
it)  camp.  So  Indiana,  one  of  the  younger  States  of  the  Union,  also  prepared 
fbr  the  struggle. 

Illinois,  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Governor  Yates,  was  early  upon 
the  war-path.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  Yates  saw  the  clouds  of  most 
alarming  difficulty  surely  gathering,  while  many  others  perceived  noth- 
ing but  a  serene  sky.  On  the  12th  he  issued  a  call  for  an  extraordinary 
session  of  tlie  Legislature  on  the  23d.  On  receiving  the  President's  call  for 
troops  on  the  15th,  he  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  people,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  aflerward,  four  thousand  men  reported  themselves  ready 
and  anxious  for  service.  The  quota  of  the  State  (six  thousand)  was  more 
than  filled  by  the  20th ;  and,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, Yates  sent  two  thousand  of  these  State  troops  to  possess  and  hold 
Cairo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mi^isissippi  Kivers,  a  point  of  great 
strategic  importance  at  that  time,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  met  at  Springfield  on  the  23d,  and  two  days 
afterward  it  was  addressed  by  the  distinguished  United  States  Senator, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  rival  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  When  Treason  lifted  its  arm  to  strike,  Mr.  Douglas  instantly 
offered  himself  as  a  shield  for  his  country.     He  abandoned  all  party  alle- 


>  Walloce's  regiment  was  a  fair  type  of  the  Indiana  Volunteers  who  composed  her  quota.  It  was  an  assem- 
blage of  mechanics,  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clerpynH-n.  They  were  all  young  and  full  of  life,  and 
ambitious,  quick,  shrewd,  and  enterprising.  The  regiment  adopted  the  Zouave  costume  of  Odonel  Wallace's 
Crawfordsvillc  ('omjiany.  The  c<iior  was  steel  gray,  w  ilh  a  narrow  binding  of  red  on  their  jackets  and  the  top 
of  a  small  cap.  The  shirt  was  of  dark  blue  flannel  The  Zovares,  from  Mhoni  they  derived  their  name,  wei* 
a  body  of  Algerlno  soldiers,  whom  the  French  incorporated  into  their  army  after  the  conquest  of  Algeria. 
They  wfre  a  wild,  reckless  set  of  men,  in  picturestiue  costume,  and  in.irked  for  their  perfect  discipline  and 
particularly  active  tactics.  The  native  Zouaves  finally  dis.ippoared  fn»m  the  French  army,  but  their  eostame  and 
tactics  were  preserved.  When  French  Zonave  rigiiut-nts  performed  eminent  6er\ico  in  the  Crimea,  and  gained 
immense  popularity,  Wallace  and  Ellsworth  intrmluced  the  costume  and  system  of  maneuvers  into  this  coon- 
try,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  large  numbers  of  the  volunteers  assumed  their  garb  and  name. 
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e,  pat  away  all  political  and  personal  prejudices,  and,  with  the  spirit  and 
r  of  a  sincere  patriot,  became  the  champion  of  the  integrity  of  the 
I J  As  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from  his  senatorial  duties  at  Washing- 
le  hastened  to  Illinois  and  began  battle  manfully.  His  speeches  and 
rsation  on  the  way  had  foreshadowed  his  course.     To  the  Legislature 

State  he  addressed  arguments  and  exhortations,  powerful  and  persna- 

In  Chicago  he  did  likewise.  Alas !  his  warfare  was  brief.  He  arrived 
.  home  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  May,  suffering  from  inflammatory 
latism.  Disease  assumed  various 
lalignnnt  forms  in  his  system,  and 
8  3d  of  June  he  died.'  His  loss 
^  to  be  peculiarly  inauspicious  at 
ime,  when  such  men  were  so  few 
o  much  needed.      But  his  words 

living     and    of    electric    power, 
were  oracles  for  thousands,  whose 

and  hope,  and  patriotism  were 
^hened  thereby.'  His  last  cohe- 
itterances  were  exhortations  to  his 
en  and  his  countrymen  to  stand  by 
)n8titution  and  the  Government, 
le  Legislature  of  Illinois  nppropri- 
three  millions  of  dollars  for  war 
ses,  and  authorized  the  immediate 
ization  of  the  (»ntire  militia  force 

J  State,  consisting  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
en  and  forty-five  years.  Michigan  was  equally  aroused  by  the  call  of 
esident.     lie  asked  of  her  one  regiment  only.     Ten  days  afterward  she 
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his  last  siioccli,  made  at  Chlcnf^o,  at  tho  beginning  of  May,  ho  said:— ** This  Is  no  time  to  go  into  a  dis- 
•f  the  causes  that  haw  produced  these  results.  The  considracy  to  brt* nk  up  the  Union  is  a  fact  now 
known  tu  all.  Armies  are  being  raised  and  war  levii'd  to  accomplish 
it  There  can  be  but  two  sides  to  this  contniversr.  Every  man  mwtt 
be  on  the  tide  qf  the  United  States  or  againet  it  There  can  be  no 
nentmls  in  this  war.    There  can  be  none  but  traitors  and  palriotSw'' 

*  Tho  funeral  of  Senator  Douglas  was  an  Imposing  spectacle. 
His  bo<lj  was  embalmed,  and  It  lay  in  state  in  Bryan  Hall.  Chicago, 
where  it  was  visited  by  thousands  of  sincere  mourners.  It  was 
dressed  in  a  Aill  suit  of  black,  and,  tho  entire  lid  of  the  burial-caso 
being  removed,  tho  whole  fterson  was  exposed.  Tho  cofBn  was  plaoed 
under  a  canopy  or  catafalque,  in  tho  center  of  tho  holl  The  canopy 
wo*  supported  by  four  columns,  and  both  were  heavily  draped  in 
black.  It  was  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  whose  talons  grasped  the  flas 
of  the  Union  in  a  manner  to  allow  It  to  lie,  outspread,  over  a  portion 
of  the  cancipy.  Each  pillar  was  also  surmounted  by  an  easrle.  At  th<« 
foot  of  the  coffin  was  a  broken  or  truncate<l  column,  driiotinz  the 
termination  of  a  life  In  the  midst  of  usefulness.  At  the  head  stood  a 
yase  of  many  kinds  of  flowera. 

*  Ono  of  tho  la5t  lettera  written  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  nicox,  Chainnan  of  the  Illinois  State  Democratic  Committee,  in 
reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  on  tho  gn^at  topic  of  tho  hour.    It  was 

ggestions  of  great  moment  and  patriotic  sentiments.  In  it  be  said :— "^  I  know  of  no  mode  by  which, 
Lizen  may  so  well  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  his  country  as  by  sustaining  tho  flag,  the  Constitution, 
Union,  under  all  circumstances,  and  under  any  administration  (regardless  of  party  politics),  against  all 
'  at  home  and  abroad.  The  course  of  Clay  and  Webster  toward  tho  administration  of  General  Jackson, 
»'8  of  nullificiition.  presents  a  noble  and  worthy  examplo  for  all  true  patriots.''  He  said  In  conclusion, 
ope  to  regain  and  perpetuate  tho  ascendency  of  our  party,  wo  should  never  forget  that  a  man  can  not 
Democrat  unless  ho  is  a  loyal  patriot*    This  letter  was  dated  May  10, 186L 
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had  five  regiments  ready  for  the  field,  and  nine  more  were  forming.  Gover- 
nor Blair  called  the  Legislature  together  on  the  7th  of  IVIay,  when  that  body 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  war  purposes.  The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
under  the  lead  of  Governor  Randall,  was  equally  liberal.  That  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  followed  the  patriotic  example.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
everywhere  was  wonderful.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  (1861),  Minnesota 
sent  more  men  to  the  field  than  its  entire  population  numbered  in  1850.* 

The  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  as  a  professedly  loyal  State, 
was  peculiar  and  painful  at  this  time.  We  have  observed  with  what  insult- 
ing words  her  Governor  (Magoffin)  responded  to  the  President's  call  for 
troops,*  and  the  fierce  denunciations  of  that  call  by  tlie  LouisviUe  Journal* 
These  demonstrations  in  high  places  against  the  war  policy  of  the  President, 
were  followed  by  a  great  Union  meeting  in  Louisville  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  April,*  over  which  James  Guthrie*  and  other  leading 
politicians  of  the  State  hold  controlling  influence.  At  that  meet- 
ing it  was  resolved  that  Kentucky  reserved  to  herself  *'  the  right  to  choose 
her  own  position  ;  and  that,  while  her  natural  sympathies  are  with  those  who 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  protection  of  Slavery,  she  still  acknowledges 
her  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States^  which  she 
will  cheerfully  render  until  that  Government  becomes  agf/ressivey  t}/rannical^ 
and  regardless  of  our  rights  in  Slave  property^  They  declared  that  the 
States  were  the  peers  of  the  National  Government ;  and  gave  the  world  to 
understand  that  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  "sanguinary  or 
coercive  "  measures  to  *'  bring  back  the  seceded  States."  They  also  resolved 
that  they  looked  to  the  young  men  of  the  "  Kentucky  State  Guard  *'  as  the 
*' bulwark  of  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  begged  those  who 
composed  that  Guard  to  remember  that  they  were  *' pledged  equally  to 
fidelity  to  the  United  States  and  to  Kentucky." 

This  meeting  delighted  the  conspirators,  for  conditional  Unionism  was  the 
best  auxiliary  they  could  have  in  loyal  States,  in  their  schemes  for  destroy- 
ing the  nationality  of  the  Republic.  If  it  could  prevail — if  it  could  be  made 
the  settled  policy  of  a  commonwealth — if  it  could  stifle  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  circumscribe  their  aspirations  and  their  action  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  State,  and  the  service  of  the  single  dominating  class  and  interest 
for  whose  benefit  and  conservation  the  conspirators  were  making  war,  it 
would  go  far  toward  keeping  the  sword  of  the  Republic  in  its  scabbard,  and 
to  invite  its  enemies  to  plunder  and  destroy  without  stint. 

The  indorsement  of  the  State  Guard  as  the  ^'  bulwark  of  the  Common- 
wealth," was  a  particularly  hopeful  sign  of  success  for  Governor  Magofiin  and 
his  friends.  That  Guard  had  been  formed  under  his  auspices,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  defending  the  State  against.  What  ?  It  was  hard  to  answer. 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  a  captain  in  the  National  Serv^ice,  and  a  traitor  without 
excuse,  and  then,  evidently,  in  the  secret  service  of  the  conspirators  at 
3Iontgoniery,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Guard,  and  used  his  position 
eflectively  in  seducing  large  numbers  of  the  members  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  old  flag,  and  sending  them  as  recruits  to  the  armies  of  JeflTerson  Davis. 


■  Message  of  Governor  Itamsay  to  tho  Minnesota  Losislature.  '  See  pafre  8S9. 

«  See  [.at'e  837.  *  See  page  88& 
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Tn  this  work  the  Governor  gave  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  He  tried 
Xo  induce  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  three  niillions  of  dollars  to  be 
used  by  himself  and  Buckner  in  "arming  the  State" — in  other  words, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  for  corrupting  the  young  men  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  preparing  the  State  for  an  ai-med  alliance  with  the  conspirators.  Sus- 
tained by  the  declarations  of  the  Conditional  Unionists,  and  by  resolutions  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  which  approved  of  the  Governor's  refusal 
to  furnish  troops  to  the  National  Government,  and  declared  that  the  State 
should  remain  neutral  during  the  impending  contest,'  Magofhn  issued  a 
proclanuition  of  neutrality,  in  which  he  denounced  the  war  as  *'  a  hoi-rid, 
unnatural,  and  lamentable  strife,"  and  notifiecl  "  all  other  States,  separate  or 
united,  especially  the  United  States  and  Confederate  States,"  that  he  not 
only  forbade  either  of  them  invading  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  but  also  forbade 
its  own  citizens  making  "any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the 
aforesaid  sovereignties." 

Notwithstanding  the  position  taken  by  the  Legislature,  that  body, 
unwilling  to  assume  so  high  a  stand  as  the  Governor,  refused  to  indorse  his 
proclamation,  or  to  make  the  required  appropriation  of  three  millions  of 
dollars.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  amended  the  militia  law  as  to  require  the 
State  Guard  to  swear  allegiance  to  thfj  National  Government  as  well  as  to 
Kentucky;  and  Senator  Rousseau  (afterward  a  Major-General  in  the  National 
Army)  and  others  denounced  the  disunionists  and  their  schemes  in  un- 
measured terms.*  As  Buckner  could  not 
conscientiously  allow  his  guard  to  take 
the  new  oath,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
led  a  large  portion  of  them  into  the  camp 
of  the  rebellion,  and  became  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  "Confederate"  army.  Then 
the  JLouistu'lle  Journal^  the  organ  of  the 
"Conservatives,"  as  the  Condititmal 
Unionists  were  called,  indignantly  cursed 
him,*  saying  : — "  Away  with 
your  pledges  and  assurances—  '  ^»\^;j;***' ^'^ 
with  your  protestations,  apolo- 
gies, and  proclamations,  at  once  and  alto- 
gether !  Away,  parricide!  Away,  and  do 
penance  forever ! — be  shriven  or  be  slain  ! 
— away !  You  have  less  palliation  than  Attila — less  boldness,  magnanimity, 
and  nobleness  than  Coriolanus.  You  are  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  the  day  I 
You  are  the  Catiline  of  Kentucky !     Go,  thou  miscreant !"     And  when,  in 
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>  Tbo  Senate  resolved  that  the  State  shoald  not  "  sever  Its  connection  with  the  NaUonal  Oovernmeiit.  aer 
Ukenparins  for  cither  lM?lli^»en*nt  party;  but  arm  ht-rwlf  for  the  preservation  of  \*vmv  within  |j- f  lijil  m' 
and  that  her  peuple  should  act  as  mediators  "  to  effect  a  Jnst  and  honomblo  peaco.^ 

«  Lovell  H.  Rou8.«eau  was  in  the  Kentucky  Senate.  On  the  occasion  alluded  Ut^  he  Wld,  tfMl^llif  !»  ttku 
dlsonlonists  in  that  IkkIv  of  the  d:inger  of  the  destruction  of  the  Commonwealth;—"  Et  la  all  yoiii-  mitk\  am 
whatever  hapi)ens,  it  will  l>e  your  w<irk.  We  have  mon»  rljrht  to  defend  onr  Goven;nii'rkt  Uitiii  you  havt^  u*  o\i 
torn  It  Many  of  us  are  sworn  to  support  it  Let  our  $roo<l  Union  hrethren  at  th^<  ^imHi  etiinl  iNi'ii'  grmm 
I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearts  in  the  seceded  States  still  b«'at  warmly  for  th*  vUl  rii(«>n— thd  "lil  slue  1  Im 
ttme  will  come  when  we  shall  all  bo  toother  aoaln.  The  jMlitieian§  are  havlnf  Oi«lr  Amy.  Thv  p^-oj^f-f  wil 
have  theirs.    I  hare  an  abiding  confidence  In  the  rights  and  I  know  this  secession  mui'^incflt  Ij  all  wnii^^ 
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February,  1862,  Buckner  and  many  of  the  Kentucky  "State  Guard"  .werec 
captured  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  be  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Warren,  many— 
of  those  who  were  deceived  by  the  belief  that  the  Guard  was  "the  bulwarks 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  demanded  his  delivery  to  the  civil  authoriiies  of~ 
Kentucky,  to  be  tried  for  treason  against  the  State. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Conditional  Unionist!^ 
in  Kentucky  at  that  time,  saved  the  State  from  "  drifting  into  secession.*^" 
The  President,  estimating  the  importance  of  preserving  the  attachment  ofE 
the  Border  Slave-labor  States  to  the  Union,  at* that  crisis,  and  especially  th^ 
populous  and  powerful  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  accepted  the  plea  o^ 
expediency  as  sufficient,  and  acted  accordingly  for  a  long  time.      It  wasB 
alleged  and  believed  that  a  more  decided  and  radical  course  would  alienatflM 
the  sympathies  of  the  predominating  slaveholding  class  in  particular  fmn — 
the  Union,  and  possibly  drive  them  into  alliance  with  their  political  anczn 
social  affinities,  the  insurgents  of  the  Cotton-growing  States ;  and  that  onl]^ 
by  assuming  the  attitude  of  neutrality,  in  deference  to  the  slaveholders,  coul^ 
the  State  be  kept  out  of  the  vortex  of  revolution.     On  the  other  band,  it  i^ 
argued  that  such  a  course  was  not  only  not  necessary,  but  unwise  and  mi^B^ 
chievous.     That  the  Unconditional  Unionists  in  Kentucky  and  throughou^i* 
the  Slave-labor  States  were  disheartened  by  that  neutrality  of  leading  polm  - 
ticians,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  that  it  amazed,  disappointed,  and  perplexecS 
the  loyalists  of  the  Free-labor  States,  is  well  known.     It  is  alleged  that  i^ 
hurtfuUy  restrained  the  patriotism  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  who  showed  their  loyalty  to  the  Unioa 
by  giving  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand  votes  in  its  favor  at  an  election,  in 
May,  for  delegates  to  a  Border  State  Convention.*    It  is  alleged  that  the  Un- 
conditional Unionists  had  the  pledges  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  to  give  them  all  needful  military  aid  to  keep  their  State  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  enemies;  and  that  had  the  patriotic  instincts  of  the  people  been 
allowed  full  play,  regiment  after  regiment  of  loyal  troops  would  have  spriuig 
into  existence  at  the  President's  call,  shortened  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
spared  the  State  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  treasure  and  the  more  precious 
lives  of  thousands  of  her  sons — the  flower  of  her  youth.     It  is  declared  that 


*  Thftt  election  was  held  on  the  4th  of  Mtir.  At  a  spocial  election  of  Congressmen,  held  on  the  20th  of  Jnn<, 
Nvhon  only  four  sevenths  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State  was  cast,  the  Unionists  bad  a  majority  of  over  fifty  tboo- 
sanil.  They  elected  nine  representatives,  and  the  secessionists  only  one.  That  one  was  Henry  G.  Burnet,  wh« 
ftfterwani  joined  the  "Confederates."  The  Border  State  Convention  was  ]>n»po8ed  by  Virginians,  and  was  held 
ut  Frankf<»rL,  Kentucky,  on  the  2Tth  of  May.  It  was  a  failure.  There  were  no  delegates  present  from  Viifinlx 
and  only  five  beside  those  of  Kentucky.  Four  of  these  were  fiom  Missouri  and  one  from  Tennessee.  John  J- 
Crittenden  presided.  The  convention  was  as  ** neutral'^  as  possible.  It  very  properly  deprecated  civil  wjrM 
terrible  and  ruinous  to  every  interest,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  hold  f;ist  "to  that  sheet-anchor  of  n'publicsB 
liberty,''  the  right  of  the  majority,  whose  will  has  l>een  c  mstitiitionally  expressed,  to  govern.  The  wn»njr«*'^ 
"the  South,"  and  the  "sectionalism  of  the  N<»rth,"  were  sjMjkon  of  as  chief  causes  of  the  trouble  at  hand;  bat 
while  it  condemned  the  rebellion,  itfaileil  to  exhort  the  loyal  p«*ople  to  put  it  down.  It  recommended  a  voluntary 
convention  of  all  the  Slates,  and  to  ask  Congress  to  propose  "such  constitutional  amendments"  as  sbooW 
"secure  to  the  slaveholders  their  legal  rights,  and  allay  their  ai»prehcnsions  In  regard  to  possible  encmachmcntt 
in  the  future."  They  rcganled  this  result — the  National  protection  and  fostering  of  the  Slave  system— as  "osBrt"' 
tial  to  the  best  hopes  of  onr  country ;"  and  in  the  event  of  Congress  refusing  to  propose  such  amendments,  tl>^ 
a  convention  of  all  the  States  should  be  held  to  effect  it. 

It  Is  a  notable  fact  that  while  the  National  0»»vernment,  on  no  occasion,  ever  exhibited  the  slightest  Inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders,  or  of  any  other  class  of  citizens,  the  Conditional  Unionist* 
assumed  that  the  Government  was,  or  was  about  to  be.  nn  aggressor  on  the  rights  of  that  class  in  a  minority  of 
the  States,  who  seemed  to  think  that  tfieir  interest  was  paramount  to  all  others;  even  to  the  life  of  the  nation- 
This  obeisance  to  the  selfish  demands  of  that  interest  was  the  stumbling-block  In  the  way  of  many  a  true  patriot 
in  every  port  of  the  Republic. 
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the  Conditional  Unionists  bound  the  stalwart  limbs  of  her  Samson — ^her 
}^ational  allegiance — while  it  was  reposing  its  head  trustfully  in  the  lap  of 
3>elilah — ^the  Slave  power ;  and  that  they  came  near  being  instrumental  (though 
not  intentionally)  in  putting  out  its  eyes,  and  making  it  grind  ignobly 
in  the  prison-house  of  the  "  Confederate ''  Philistines.  Perhaps  the  records 
of  the  war  in  Kentucky,  that  may  be  found  in  future  pages  of  this  work,  may 
aid  us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
record  contains  some  very  instructive  lessons  concerning  the  danger  to  a  free 
people  of  class  legislation  and  class  domination.  Whenever  a  single  interest 
overshadows  all  others,  and  is  permitted  to  shape  the  public  policy  of  a  sub- 
ordinate commonwealth,  or  a  great  nation,  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  in 
danger. 

While  the  zealous  loyalists  of  Kentucky  were  restrained  and  made  com- 
paratively inactive  by  what  they  deemed  an  unwise  and  mischievous  policy, 
those  of  Missouri  were  struggling  manfully  to  keep  the  State  from  revolution 
and  ruin.  We  have  observed  how  strongly  the  people  declared  for  the 
Union  in  their  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  assembled 
at  Jefferson  City  on  the  28th  of  February.     In  that  Convention  there  was 
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not  a  single  openly  avowed  disunionist,  but  there  were  a  few  secret  ones  and 
many  Conditional  Unionists.^  Notwithstanding  the  slaves  in  Missouri  werj 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  the  real  and  best  interests  of  the 
State  were  in  close  affinity  with  free  labor,  the  Slave  power,  which  embraced 
a  large  number  of  active  politicians,  was  potential.  These  politicians  were 
mostly  of  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  school,  nnd  through 'their  exer- 
tions the  disloyal  Ch.iborne  F.  Jackson  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.'* 

On  the  second  day  of  its  session  the  Missouri  Convention  adjourned  to 
St.  Louis,  where  it  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  March,"  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Hall,  with  Sterlir»g  Price  as  President,  and  '  ^^^* 
Samuel  A.  Lowe  as  Secretary.  Price,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  active  generals  in  the  "  Confed- 
erate" service  in  the  Southwest,  had  obtained  his  election  to  the  Convention 
under  the  false  pretense  of  being  a  Unionist,  and  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  find  a 
sufScient  number  of  disloyal  men  in  that  body  to  enable  him  and  his  political 
friends  to  precipitate  Missouri  into  revolution.     He  was  mistaken,  and  was 


*  The  ConvenUon  conbistcd  of  one  hundred  and  four  members,  of  whom  flfly-thrce  were  lawyers.  One- 
qnartcr  of  them  were  natives  of  Virginia,  ond  only  fourteen  «( ihem  were  born  in  Missouri,  'i'hirtoen  were  f:  ..m 
Kentucky,  and  three  were  natives  of  Europe. 

*  Seo  page  201. 
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made  conscious  of  the  fact  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  not  only  from  con — 
versation  with  the  members,  but  from  the  reception  given  to  a  communica — 
tion,  written  and  verbal,  from  Luther  J.  Glenn,  an  accredited  "  Commissioner'^ 
from  Georgia,  and  who  was  allowed  to  address  the  Convention  on  the  subjecKi 

of  his  mission  on  the  first  day  of  its  session  in  St.  Louis.*     In  hi^ 
*  ^^^  ^    written  communication  and  in  his  speech  he  strongly  urged  Mis— « 

souri  to  join  the  "  Southern  Confederacy.'"  The  atmosphere  of  St — : 
Louis,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  was  not  congenial  to  such  seditious  sentB 
ments.  The  population  of  that  city  was  made  up  largely  of  New  Englander — 
and  Germans,  who  were  loyal,  while  immigrants  from  the  Slave-labor  States 
and  especially  from  Virginia,  composed  the  great  body  of  the  secessionists 
The  spectators  in  the  Convention  greeted  Glenn's  remarks  with  hisses  an-« 
hootings ;  and  subsequently  the  Convention  itself,  through  a  committee  ti 
which  the  *"  Commissioner's  "  communication  was  referred,  assured  him  thna 
his  views  were  not  acceptable  to  that  body,  whose  proceedings  throughoi^R 
were  characterized  by  great  dignity,  and  acts  and  expressions  that  gav=— 
cheerfulness  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  the  Convention  on  Federal  Relations,  through  i"*^ 
chairman,  II.  R.  Gamble,  reported  at  length,  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  a  masa- 
ncr  to  assure  the  country  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Convention.     In  that  repoTt 
the  great  topics  of  the  hour  were  temperately  discussed.     It  was  declared 
that  "  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  "  had  a  right  to  complain  "  of  the 
incessant  abuse  poured  upon  their  institutions  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
many  of  the   people   of  the   North ;"   and   then   enumerated    some  of  the 
alh'ged  "  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  South,"  so  commonly  found  at 
that  time  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  speeches  of 
politicians.     Yet  it  was  declared  truly,  that  "heretofore  there  has  been  do 
complaint  against  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments, as  designed  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States."'    The 
Slavery  question  was  reviewed,  and  the  possession  of  the  Government  by  *'a 
sectional  party,  avowing  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,"  was  "deeply  regretted,"  because  it  threateaed 
dangerous  sectional    strife;  but,  after  all,  the  Committee  thought  that  the 
history  of  the  country  taught  that  there  was  not  much  to  be  feared  from 
political  parties  in  power.     The  value  of  the  Union  to  Missouri  was  pointed 
out,  with  forcible   illustrations;    and  the  report  closed  with  seven  resolu- 
tions, which  declared  that   there  was    then    no  adequate   cause   to  impel 
Missouri  to  leave  the  Union,  and  that  she  would  labor  for  its  security ;  that 


»  Mr.  Glenn's  communication  to  the  Convention  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  whereof  John  R  Hei^kflM 
was  chairmnn.  That  Committee  reported  on  the  2Istor  March.  They  regretUfd  that  the  CommtfltiiMier  ftoB 
Georgia,  who  invited  Missouri  to  withdraw  from  tho  Union,  had  "no  plan  of  reconciUatioa **  to  offer.  tb» 
Committee  reviewed  the  causes  of  difference  between  "  tho  North  "  an<i  "the  South,'*  and  concladed  with  atCflN 
of  five  resolutions,  in  which  it  declared  its  disapproval  of  secession  as  a  right  or  a  necessity ;  that  a  "  iTtlffnIlllf* 
of  the  Union  would  bo  ruinous  to  tho  best  interests  of  MiSvSouri ;**  and  that  **no  efforts ahonld  ba  aptMli* 
secure  its  continued  blessings  to  her  peoi)lc.''*  Tho  fourth  resolution  was  a  pointed  rebuke  for  all  dMwtet^^ 
the  peace  of  the  Republic.  "•  This  Convention.''  it  said,  "*  exhorts  Georgia  and  the  other  aecedtiifr  Stalaa  taMit 
from  the  revolutionary  measures  commenced  by  them,  .ind  unite  their  voice  with  onrs  in  rritorinf  pwin.  W* 
cementing  tho  Union  of  our  fathers."*  Judge  Birch,  of  the  same  Committee,  ofliercd  aminority  npoittlBltelinR 
of  ^esoIutlon^  less  offensive  to  tho  slaveholders.  The  two  reports  wero  laid  on  the  table,  aodtbgr  u  v«M  ^li^ 
si.Y  against  forty,  the  subject  was  made  the  special  order  for  tho  third  Monday  in  December  Mliml^ttfMS 
time  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn  tho  Convention  when  it  should  ailjoum. 
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the  people  of  Missouri  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  inntitations  of  the 
country,  and  earnestly  desired  a  fair  and  anueablc  adjustment  of  all  difficul- 
ties ;  that  the  Crittenden  Compromise  'was  a  proper  basis  for  such  adjust- 
ment ;  that  a  convention  of  the  States,  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  would  be  useful  in  restoring^  peace  and  quiet  to  the  country ; 
that  an  attempt  to  "  coerce  the  submission  of  the  seceding  States,  or  the 
employment  of  military  force  by  the  seceding  States  to  assail  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war;  and  earnestly 
entreated  the  Government  and  the  consi)irators  to  "  withhold  and  stay  the 
arm  of  military  power,"  and  on  no  pretense  whatever  bring  upon  the  nation 
the  horrors  of  such  war. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  considered,  and 
substantially  a<lopted.     An  amendment  was  agreed  to,  recommending  the 
withdrawal  of  the  National  troops  "  from  the  forts  within  the  borders  of  the 
seceded  States,  w^here  there  is  danger  of  collision  between  the  State  and 
Federal  troops."     So  the  Convention  declared  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
would  stand  by  the  Government  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  after 
appointing  delegates  to  the  Border  State  Convention,'  and  giving     "  ^^^^  ^*' 
power"  to  a  committee  to  call  another  session  whenever  it  might 
seem  necessary,*  the   Convention   adjourned   to  the   third   Monday  in  De- 
cember. 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri  was  in  session  simultaneously  with  the  Con- 
vention. Governor  Jackson  could  not  mf)ld  the  action  of  the  latter  to  his 
views,  so  he  labored  assiduously  to  that  end  with  the  former.  He  determined 
to  give  to  the  secessionists  control  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  focus  of  the 
Union  power  of  the  State,  and  the  chief  ])lace  of  the  depository  of  the 
National  arms  within  its  borders.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  an  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  metropolitan  police  in  that  city,  under  live  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.^  This  \vas  an  imj)ortant  step  in  the  way 
of  his  intended  usurpation  ;  and  he  had  such  assurances  from  leading  poli- 
ticians throughout  the  State  of  their  power  to  suppress  the  patriotic  action  of 
the  people,  that  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  reached  him  he  gave  the 
insolent  answer  already  recorded.^  The  Missouri  RrpnhUcan^  a  newsj)aper 
in  St.  Louis,  which  was  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  disloyal  sentiments 
of  the  State,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the  following  day* 
by  saying,  editorially,  "  Nobody  expected  any  other  response  *^|\'jl[  ^^ 
from  him.  They  may  not  approve  of  the  early  course  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  they  denounce  and  defy  the  action  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
proposing  to  call  out  seventy-five  thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  seceded  States  of  the  Union.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  he  gets  no 
men  from  the  Border  States  to  carry  on  such  a  war." 


>  See  pego  440.  The  delegate  tnm  Mlunnrl  coMJitod  of  one  from  each  CoagrrMfi>nal  district.  Tho  follow- 
iDir  BMned  gentlemen  vi^re  cbuiea  :~HMiilltim  B.  OnrnMa,  Jdto  B.  Hendenww,  WlUtam  A.  lUlI.  Jos.  H.  Moss. 
William  iWgtaia.  LLU....-,.L.i>  ik-r.n.n.-,.,,  Vv'iiiuoM  U.  rHiinrtui, 

*  Thb  CoDiniltti?<:  wm  caEnp^iAril  of  tbo  rK'AliJ^nl  tif  tbu  Ounrt-QUf^J).  wjjjci  tliimlil  bo  mr-i^i&  chatrmeii^  *ftd 
one  ftvin  eaeh  CoBgrt'9Ai'>noi  dlAtrlet 

•TheCominlMl^iinr*  fitT'^Nie^l  T"V(^*b*>p*.i'!  ';  :  ^.  n:  tt.,,  '^ :  r.in|tbtm  htm  Dtt»n  Unkt. 
afterward  the  noted  if ucrrilia  cblefuiuLiri'thci  f>^«''  >      « 

«8eepafe888L 
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Jackson  followed  up  this  revolutionary  movement  hy  calling  •  the  Legis- 
lature to  assemble  in  extraordinary  session  at  Jefferson  City  on 
1865.       the  2d  day  of  May, "  for  the  purpose,"  he  said,  '*  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and  equipment  of  the  militia  of 
this  State,  and  to  raise  the  money  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  required  to 
place  the  State  in  a  proper  attitude  for  defense."     The  Governor  was  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  disloyal  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  named  Daniel  M.  Frost,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  was  then 
bearing  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Missouri  militia,  and  was 
commander  of  tlie  St.  Louis  District.     So  early  as  the  24th  of  January  pre- 
ceding, we  find  Frost  giving  the  Governor  assurances,  in  writing,  of  his  trea- 
sonable  purposes,   and    of   the    com- 
plicity with    him    of  Major   William 
Henry  Bell,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
who    was    then    commander    of    the 
United    States    military  post    at    St. 
Louis,  and  having  in  charge  the  Arsenal 
there.*     On  the  day  when 
^  the    President   called*   for 

troops,  Frost  hastened  to  remind  the 
'^  Governor  that  it  was  time  to  take  active 

measures  for  securing  the  co-operation 
V"  "^        of  Missouri  in  the  disunion  scheme.   Ilr 
^:?     *      suggested  that  the  holding  of  St.  Louis 
by   the   National   Government  would 
restrain  the  secession  movement  in  the 
nvNuiM.  r:u».T.  ^^^^^ .  ^^^^  j^^  recommendcd  the  call- 

ing of  the  Legislature  together  ;  the 
sending  of  an  agent  to  Baton  Rouge  to  obtain  mortars  and  siege-guns ;  to 
see  that  the  Arsenal  at  Liberty  should  not  be  held  by  Government  troops  ;  to 


>  General  Frost  informed  the  Governor  that  ho  had  jast  visited  the  Arsenal,  and  said  :— "I  found  Major  Bell 
every  thing  that  you  or  I  could  desire.  lie  assured  me  that  he  considered  that  Missouri  had,  whenever  the 
time  came,  a  right  to  claim  it  [the  Arsenal],  as  being  upon  her  soil.  ...  lie  informed  me,  upon  the  honor 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  arms  to  be  removed  from  the  place,  without  first  giving  me  timefy 
information,  and  I.  in  turn,  promised  him  that  I  would  use  all  the  force  at  my  command  to  prevent  him  being 
annoyed  by  irresponsible  persons.  I,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  notice  that  if  affairs  assumed  bo  threatening 
a  character  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  place  in  its  comparatively  unprotected  condiilon,  that  I  might 
come  down  and  quarter  a  proper  force  there  to  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of  any  persons  whatsoever,  to  wbirh 
he  assented.  In  a  word,  the  Major  is  with  us,  where  he  ought  to  be,  for  all  his  worldly  wealth  lies  hcr«  in  St. 
Louis  (.and  it  is  very  large);  and  then,  again,  his  sympathies  are  with  us." 

Frost  then  proceeded  to  inform  the  Governor  that  he  should  keop  a  sharp  eye  upon  "the  sens.itIonistaw** 
that  is,  the  Unionists;  that  he  should  be  "thoroughly  prepared,  with  proper  force,  to  act  as  emergency  may 
require,"  and  that  ho  would  use  force.  If  any  attempt  at  "bhipment  or  removal  of  the  yrms**  should  bo  at- 
tempted. "The  Major  informs  me,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  arms  for  forty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  appliance !> 
to  manufacture  munitions  of  every  kind."  lie  continued:— "This  Arsenal,  if  properly  Imiked  after,  will  hj- 
every  thine  to  our  State,  and  /intend  to  look  after  it.  very  quietly,  however."  Then  again,  referring  to  Maj*»r 
Bell,  he  said:—"  He  desired  that  I  would  not  divulge  his  peculiar  views,  which  I  promised  not  to  do,  exetpt  to 
yourHflf.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  say  nothing  that  might  compromise  him  eventually  with  the  Oeneni 
Government,  for  thereby  I  would  bo  placed  in  an  awkw.ird  jwsitlon,  whilst  he  wonhl  probably  be  removed, 
which  would  be  unpleasant  to  our  interests." — Letter  of  D.  M.  Front  to  C  F.  Jacknon,  Ooremor  qf  Jfi*i^uri 
.January  24,  1S61.  See  Appendix  to  the  ''Journal  of  the  Senate,  Extra  Session  of  the  Kebel  Ltffislature,"' 
called  together  by  a  proclamation  of  Govern<»r  .Tackwn,  and  held  at  Neosho,  Missouri,  in  October.  1S61.  It 
was  published  by  order  of  the  Houwof  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Miasouri,  in  1S6&.  Thi» 
Journal,  in  MS.,  was  captured  by  the  Forty-ninth  Missouri  Volunteers,  in  the  State  of  Alabamx 
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publish  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  warning  them  that  the  President's  call  • 
for  troops  was  illegal,  and  thiU^  they  should  prepare  to  defend  their  rights 
as  citizens  of  Missouri,  and  to  form  a  military  camp  at  or  near  St.  Louis, 
whereat  the   commander  might  be   authorized  to  ^^  muster  military  com- 
panies into  the  service  of  the  State,  erect  batteries,"  et  attera,^ 

In  accordance  with  General  Frost's  advice,  the  Governor,  on  the  day 
when  he  issued  his  call  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  caused  his  Adju- 
.tant-General  (Hough)  to  send  orders  to  the  militia  ofSccrs  of  the  State  to 
assemble  their  respective  commands  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  go  into  encamp- 
ment for  a  week,  the  avowed  object  being  for  the  militia  "  to  attain  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  and  perfection  in  organization  and  discipline."  In  all 
tliis  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Governor  were  so  thinly  covered  by  false 
pretense  that  few  were  deceived  by  them.  The  intention  clearly  was  to  give 
to  the  Governor  and  his  friends  military  control  and  occupation  of  the  State, 
that  they  might,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  injunctions  of  the  people,  expressed  in 
their  Convention,  annex  Missouri  to  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  Had  evi- 
dence of  his  treasonable  designs  been  wanting,  the  Governor's  Message  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  2d  of  May  would  have  supplied  it.  "  Our  interests 
and  our  sympathies,"  he  said,  "  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Slaveholding 
States,  and  necessarily  unite  our  destiny  with  theirs.  The  similarity  of  our 
social  and  political  institutions,  our  industrial  interests,  our  sympathies, 
habits,  and  tastes,  our  common  origin  and  territorial  contiguity,  all  concur 
in  pointing  out  our  duty  in  regard  to  the  separation  which  is  now  taking 
place  betv.'ccn  the  States  of  the  old  Federal  Union."  He  denounced  the 
President's  call  for 
troops  as  "unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal, 
tending  toward  a  con- 
solidated despotism." 
He  said  all  that  he 
dared,  short  of  calling 
the  people  to  arms 
in  set  terms,  to  over- 
throw the  Re|)ublic. 
The  Legislature  obse- 
quiously acquiesced  in 
the   demands  of  tlie 

Governor,  and  he  began  at  once  to  work  the  machinery  of  revolution  vigor- 
ously. 

The  capture  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  with  its  largo 
supply  of  munitions  of  war,  and  the  holding  of  that  chief  city  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  formed  a  capital  feature  in  the  i)lan 
of  the  conspirators.  Already  an  unguarded  Arsenal  at  Liberty, 
in  Clay  County,  h.ld  been  seized'*  and  garrisoned  by  the  8> 
cessionists,    under    the   direction    of  the   Governor,   and    its   contents    dis- 


■l'>i,i:t^. 
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-  Al»Hl   20, 


*  Letter  of  D.  M.  Frost,  BripMlltT-Genoral  coinman<linur  Military  I)l>trlct  of  Missouri,  lUi'.c-il  "s^l  I^mls, 
April  la.  1861." 

*  The  fmrnnils  of  the  Arsennl  ^lofK*  to  the  rivrr,  nnd  on  two  sl<l»*s  have  a  »ort  of  tprrarcl  wall.  It  i.s  .•.oiith 
r>f  the  dty:  ami  near  the  river  a  railway  i^asses  thniiiirb  the  {p*ound&  CoDDectcd  wiili  that  ^vA]|  at  tho  milwny, 
X  bttttery  wa»  e»tahlishe<l. 
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•tribnted  among  the  disloyal  inhabitants  of  that  region  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis  coiild  not  be  so  easily  taken.  It  was 
guarded  by  a  garrison  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  regular  troops, 
under  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  in  the 
Army,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  post,  in  place  of 
Major  Bell.  Lyon  caused  earthworks  to  be  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of 
this  important  depository  of  arms. 

For  weeks  before  the  President's  call  for  troops,  the  secessionists  of  St. 
Louis  held  secret  meetings  in  the  Bethold  Mansion,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  French  families  in  the  State,  where  they  were  drilled  in  the  nse  of 
fire-arms,  and  were  so  bold  as  to  fling  out  a  secession  flag  during  a  portion 
of  the  sittings  of  the  State  Convention.  They  were  furnished  with  State 
arms ;  and  many  of  them  there  received  commissions  from  the  Governor,  and 
were  secretly  sworn  into  the  military  service  of  the  State.  They  were 
closely  watched  from  the  beginning  by  a  few  vigilant  Unionists,  who  met  in 
secret  in  the  law  office  of  Franklin  A.  Dick.'  There  Captain  Lyon  frequently 
met  them  in  consultation ;  and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  secessionists 
were  preparing  to  seize  the  Arsenal  and  the  city,  they  made  first  Washington 
Hall  and  then  Turners'  Hall  (both  belonging  to  the  Germans)  places  for  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Unionists  of  St.  Louis.  These  (who  were  mostly  Germans)  ^ 
were  formed  into  military  companies,  drilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
thus  were  fully  prepared  to  resist  the  traitors.  Finally,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops  came,  they  drilled  openly,  made  their  hall  a  citadel  with 
barricaded  entrance,  established  a  perpetual  guard,  and  kept  up  continual 
communication  with  the  Arsenal.  They  were  denounced  by  the  secessionists 
as  outlaws,  incendiaries,  and  miscreants,  preparing  to  make  war  on  Missouri ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  were  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  They  were  finally  relieved  of  much  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  by  an  order  issued  by  the  President,  on  the  30th  of  April,  for 
Captain  Lyon  to  enroll  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  the  loyal 
citizens  of  St.  Louis,  in  number  not  exceeding  ten  thousand.  This  order  was 
procured  chiefly  throu<j:h  the  instrumentality  of  Colonel  (afterward  Major- 
General)  Frank  P.  Blair,  who,  within  ten  days  after  the  call  of  the  President 
for  troops  was  received,  had  raised  and  organized  a  regiment  of  Missourians, 
and  assisted  in  the  primary  formation  of  four  others.  On  him  Captain  Lyon 
leaned  much  in  this  emergency. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Wool's  timely  order  to  Governor  Yates,- to  send 
a  force  from  Illinois  to  hold  the  St.  Louis  Arsenal,*  had  been  acted  upon. 
Yates  sent  Captain  Stokes,  of  Chicago,  on  that  delicate  mission.  He  found 
St.  Louis  alive  with  excitement,  an<l,  after  consultation  with  Captain  Lyon 
and  Colonel  Blair,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  arms 
secretly  to  Illinois.  This  was  done  between  midnight  and  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  April.  They  were  taken  to  Alton  in  a  steamboat, 
and  from  thence  to  Springfield  by  railway. 


•  The  crontlemen  who  attended  these  meetlnsrs  were  .James  S.  Thomas,  now  (ISW)  Mayor  of  St.  Louis:  Frank  • 
P.  Blair,  Oliver  I).  Filley.  James  1).  Br<»a<lhead.  Samuel  J.  Glovrr.  Benjamin  Farrar.  B.  Grotz  Brown.  PmnWiin 
A.  Dick.  Peter  L.  Foy,  Henry  T.  Blow,  Giles  F.  Filley.  John  I).  Stevenson,  John  Doyle,  Henry  Boemsteio. 
Samuel  T.  Gardner,  and  Samuel  Sinews. 

^  See  paye  480. 
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The  Gk>yemor  and  the  secessionists  of  St.  Loais  were  ansospicious,  or  at 
least  uninformed,  of  the  removal  of  so  many  arms  from  the  Arsenal,  and, 
Trader  orders  for  the  establishment  of  camps  of  instruction,  they  prepared  to 
seize  it  with  its  Taluable  contents.   The  Governor's  zealous  adviser. 
General  Frost,  formed  a  oamp  in  LindelPs  Grove,'  in  the  suburbs      '^i^ 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  designated  day,'  and  there  was  collected  a 
considerable  force  of  State  troops.     He  called   the  place  of   rendezvous 
**  Camp  Jackson,"  in  honor  of  the  Governor ;  and  in  compliment  to  the  chief 
civil  and  military  leader  of  the  rebellion,  he  named  two  of  the  principal 
avenues  formed  by  tents,  "Davis"  and  ** Beauregard."     To  deceive  the 
people,  he  kept  the  National  flag  waving  over  this  camp  of  disloyalists. 

Captain  Lyon,  in  the  mean  lime,  had  been  very  watchful.  Under  the 
orders  of  the  President,  of  the  30th  of  April,  he  enrolled  a  large  number  of 
volunteers.  These  occupied  the  Arsenal  grounds,  and  some  of  them,  for 
want  of  room  thereon,  were  quartered  oub^ide  of  them.  The  latter  movement 
brought  the  metropolitan  police  into  action,  and  they  demanded  the  return  of 
the  troops  to  the  Government  grounds,  because  they  were  "  Federal  soldiers 
violating  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Missouri,"  which  had  **  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  her  whole  territory."  Lyon  saw  no  force  in  their 
argument,  and  paid  little  attention  to  their  folly,  but  continued  his  prepara- 
tions to  defend  and  hold  the  Arsenal.  To  make  his  little  force  appear 
stronger  than  it  really  was,  he  sent  out  squads  of  soldiers  in  disguise  during 
the  hours  of  night,  while  the  secessionists  slept,  with  orders  to  rendezvous 
at  a  distant  point,  and  march  back  to  the  Arsenal  the  next  morning  in 
uniform,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  word  came  to  Captain  Lyon  that  heavy 
cannon  and  mortars  in  boxes,  marked  "  Marble,"^  and  shot  and  shell  in  bar- 
rels, had  been  landed  at  St.  Louis  from  the  steamer  J,  C.  Sica7iy  and  taken 
to  Camp  Jackson  on  drays.  Reports  concerning  the  matter  were  contradic- 
tory, and  the  commander  resolved  to  make  a  personal  reconnoissance  of  the 
secession  camp.  Disguised  as  a  woman  closely  veiled,  he  rode  in  a  carriage 
up  to  and  around  the  camp  unsuspected,*  and  was  convinced  that  the  time  for 
vigorous  action  had  arrived.  Frost  had  become  uneasy,  and  on  the  morning 
of  tlie  10th  he  wrote  to  Lyon,  saying  that  he  was  constantly  in  receipt  of 
information  that  an  attack  on  his  camp  was  contemplated,  because  of  the 
impression  that  had  gone  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  Arsenal. 
Then,  with  the  most  adroit  hypocrisy,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no 
hostile  designs  against  the  property  of  the  United  States  or  its  representa- 
tives, and  that  the  idea  of  such  hostility  had  never  been  entertained  by  him 
nor  by  any  one  else  in  the  State.  He  was  acting,  he  said,  only  in  accordance 
with  liis  constitutional  duties.  In  support  of  his  assertion  he  pointed  to  the 
fact,  that  he  had  offered  the  services  of  the  troops  under  his  command  for 


»  This  gpove  was  In  an  inclosurc  of  about  sixty  acres,  bonndcd  on  Iho  north  by  OIlvo  Street,  an<l  extontUng 
west  alonir  Grand  Avenue. 

*  L^e  of  yathaniel  Lyon  :  by  Ashbel  Wowlward,  pnjre  244. 
'  ProcIamatUin  of  General  W.  S.  Harney,  May  14,  1S61. 

*  On  that  occasion  Captain  Lyon  wore  the  «lre»s,  Khawl,  and  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Alexander,  a  <lau5rhter 
of  Governor  Geor^  Maiiisnn,  of  Kentucky,  whose  bravery  was  conspicuous  at  Frenchtown,  on  thi*  liiver  IIui.Hin. 
cftrly  In  1818.  The  carriage  was  driven  by  William  Roberta,  a  colored  man ;  and  Captain  J.  J.  WitzL'  was 
Lyon's  ipnide. 
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the  protection  of  the  public  property.  He  desired  to  know  '*  personally " 
from  Captain  Lyon  whether  the  rumor  of  bis  intended  attack  on  Camp 
Jackson  was  true. 

Lyon  refused  to  receive  Ftost's  note,  but  the  traitor  was  answered  by  the 
vigilant  commander  ^^  personally "  that  day,  in  a«  way  to  silence  all  farther 
inquiries.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  Lyon,  by  a  quick  movement,  surrounded 
Camp  Jackson  with  about  six  thousand  troops  and  heavy  cannon,  so  placed 
as  to  command  the  entire  grove.'  Guards  were  placed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  camp.  Then  Lyon  sent  a  note  to 
General  Frost,  demanding  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  men  and  munitions 
of  war  under  his  command,  and  giving  him  only  thirty  minutes  for  delibe- 
ration. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  of  this  movement  had  spread  over  the 
town.  Rumors  of  an  attack  on  Camp  Jackson  had  been  exciting  the  people 
for  two  days,  and  now  a  portion  of  the  population,  who  sympathized  with 
the  rebellion,  were  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and,  armed  with  whatever  weapon 
they  could  find — rifles,  pistols,  knives,  clubs — they  hurried  toward  LindelFs 
Grove  to  assist  the  State  troops.  They  found  the  south  side  of  the  camp 
open,  and  many  of  them  forced  their  way  into  it  and  joined  their  friends. 
They  were  too  late.  Frost  perceived  by  the  array  of  armed  men  around  his 
camp  that  resistance  witli  his  twelve  hundred  militia  would  be  useless,  and 
he  surrendered  before  the  half  hour  allowed  him  for  deliberation  had 
expired.  With  his  men  Frost  surrendered  twenty  cannon,  twelve  himdred 
new  rifles,  several  chests  of  muskets,  and  large  qtiantities  of  ammunition. 
The  most  of  these  materials  of  war  had  been  stolen  from  the  Arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Lyon  oflered  to  release  the  State  troops,  who  were  now  prisoners,  on  con- 
dition of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government, 
and  promising  not  to  take  up  arras  against  it.  Nearly  all  of  them  declined 
the  ofler,  and  toward  sunset  they  were  marched  out  of  the  cam|)  between 
two  regiments  (Blair's  and  Boemstein's),  followed  by  the  excited  crowd,  who 
yelled  and  cursed  like  madmen,  as  they  were.  They  huzzaed  for  Jeflei*son 
Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Women  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
in  token  of  friendship  for  the  prisoners;  and  upon  the  German  Unionists  in 
the  ranks  the  most  insulting  epithets  were  poured  out.  At  length,  just  as 
thelastof  the  prisoners  and  guard  were  leaving  the  camp,  some  of  the  rabble 
in  the  grove  fired  upon  some  of  Boemstein's  command.-  The  Germans 
returned  the  attack  in  kind.  More  than  twenty  of  the  crowd  were  wounded, 
including  some  women  and  children,  some  of  them  mortally.      Lyon  in- 


*  The  rccimcntfl  of  \f iMonri  Vi)lanteer8,  under  Colonels  Boemsteln,  Franz  Sipel  (aflenrsml  M.^jor-General). 
and  Blair,  were  drawn  up  on  tlio  north  and  west  Hides  of  the  earnp;  the  rejriment  of  Colonel  Nichoias  SehCkttner. 
with  a  eompany  of  United  States  IJepnlars  antl  a  battery  of  artillery,  nndj-r  Lieutenant  Lathrop.  were  plxiced  on 
the  east  side  of  the  eainp;  and  a  company  of  Ilepnlars.  under  Lii-uti-nant  Saxton,  and  a  battery  of  heavy  ciins 
wore  on  the  north  side  of  the  eutnp.  Lyon'5  st.iflf  eon^sted  of  Franklin  A.  Dicl;,  Samuel  Simmons,  Bernanl  O. 
Farrar,  aiul  Mr.  Conant.  Mr.  Dick  was  alti-rw.ird  Provost- Marshal  General  of  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
under  Oi-neral  S.  It,  Curtis,  with  the  rank  of  eol«inel. 

'  Captain  Blandt>wski,  of  Boernsteln's  rejriinent.  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  afterw.nrd,  wben 
he  was  buried  with  thi'  honors  of  war.  Cajjtain  Lyon  was  present  at  his<leath,  and  he  remarked  t«i  the  victim's 
widow: — •* Madam,  since  my  Innhtwd,  it  has  always  been  my  hijrhest  wish  to  die  as  your  husband  has  died.** 
That  wi-h  wai<  soon  afterward  ffratifled. 
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Btantly  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  at  twilight  the  prisoners  in  hand 
were  conveyed  to^the  Arsenal.     Many  had  escaped. 

The  night  of  the  10th*  was  a  feariPul  one  in  St.  Louis.  The  secessionists 
were  determined  on  revenge.  They  gathered  in  excited  throngs 
in  the  streets,  and  were  alternately  inflamed  by  incendiary  *^^' 
speeches,  and  quieted  by  judicious  harangues  by  distinguished 
citizens.  They  marched  in  procession  with  significant  banners ;  broke  open 
a  gun-store,  and  seized  some  of  the  arms  in  it ;  and  all  night  long  the  air  was 
resonant  with  the  shouts  of  an  excited  multitude.  Toward  dawn,  through 
the  exertion  of  the  Mayor  and  police,  the  populace  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  with  hearts  filled  with  dee|>-8eated  hatred  of  the  Union  troops, 
especially  of  the  Germans,  who  formed  a  greater  [)ortion  of  the  ''Home- 
Guard."  This  hatred  was  violently  exhibited  toward  the  evening  of  the 
11th,  when  some  of  these  troops  were  entering  the  town  from  the  Arsenal. 
A  great  crowd  had  gathered  on  Fifth  Street  and  showered  insults  upon 
them;  and  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets,  a  boy  in  the  crowd 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  soldiers.  Their  rear  line  turned  and  tired,  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  column  was  broken,  and  bullets  from  their  guns  flew  thick 
among  the  people  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  streets.  Several  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers  themselves  suffered  from  the 
wild  firing  of  their  exasperated  comrades.  Mayor  Taylor  and  a  heavy 
police  force  soon  appeared,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

General  William  S.  Harney,  of  the  National  Annv,  had  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  from  the  East  during  the  excite- 
ment, and  on  the  12th,  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the 
West,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The 
hot  indignation  of  the  populace  was 
smothere<l,  and,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions,* the  city  of  St.  Louis  (which 
remained  under  Union  C(mtrol)  was 
spared  from  otl¥?r  scenes  of  blood- 
shed during  the  war.*  When  all  the 
facts  became  known,  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Lyon  was  approved  by  his 
Government,  and  by  the  loyal  people 
of  the  country.  By  his  promptness 
and  skill,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
hosts  of  loyal  and  zealous  men,  he  „  -  „. 

saved  the  Arsenal  and  the  city  of  St. 

Louis  from  the  grasp  of  the  ccmspirators,  and  so  consolidated  and  en- 
couraged the  Union  sentiment  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  Missouri  was 
saved  from  the  disgrace  of  being  rightfully  called  a  "seceded  State." 


*  On  the  18th  of  Juno  the  city  was  violently  ndtitocl  by  a  fearful  occurrenco  on  St'v»-nlh  t^trott,  Ixtwcrn 
<>ilvc  and  Pine  Strt'ets.  As  winio  troops  wore  pa^tins.  a  i>i»tol-shot  was  flrod  arnoriir  tln'in  fn.rn  :i  Mn-  tn;:iiu'- 
house.  They  were  nlamuMl  and  confusecl  and  commenced  flrin?  iiiMin  the  jH'ople  in  tlu*  Mrert,  in  all  din-etions. 
Several  i>cn»ons  were  killed  and  others  wi-re  wounded     Quiet  was  w>on  nfterwanl  re^l«l^ed. 

•Statements  made  to  the  author  by  Colonel  F.  A.  Diek,  John  ("ohmnn.  Jr..  and  oth.r  eyo-witness^'* : 
<?r«//on,  by  Charles  D.  Dnike,  on  the  Annlversnr>'  of  the  capture  of  Camp  Jaek?M»n.  May  11.  1>*r>:J.  Prof/amttfinn 
of  General  W.  8.  Uarney,  May  14,  ISCl.     Lf/e  of  General  L>jon  :  by  Ashbel  Wo<Hlwani,  M.  I). 
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•  May  12, 

ISCl. 


*  May  21. 


The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  proiiiiced  great  consternation  among  the 
secessionists  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  Legisla- 
tare  was  in  session.  A  military  bill  was  immediately  passed,  by  which  a 
fond  for  war  purposes  was  decreed.  Thd  Governor  was  authorized  to 
receive  a  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  banks,  and  to  issue 
State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars.  He  was  also  authorized 
to  purchase  arms ;  and  the  whole  military  power  of  the  State  was  placed 
under  his  absolute  control,  while  every  able-bodied  man  was  made  subject 
to  military  duty.  A  heavy  extraordinary  tax  was  ordered ;  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  in  preparations  for  actual  war. 

Soon  after  General  Harney  returned  to  his  command,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation,* in  which  he  characterized  this  military  bill  as  an  indirect 
secession  ordinance,  even  ignoring  the  forms  resorted  to  by  the 
politicians  of  other  States,  and  he  told  the  people  of  Missouri  that 
it  was  a  nullity,  an^l  should  be  regarded  as  such  by  them.  Yet  he  was  anxious 
to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy,  to  prevent  war.  He  entered  into 
a  compact  *  with  Sterling  Price  (President  of  the  late  Convention, 
and  then  a  General  of  the  State  militia),  which  had  for  its  object  the  neutral- 
ity of  Missouri  in  the  impending  conflict.  Price,  in  the  name  of  the  Grover- 
nor,  pledged  the  power  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  Harney, 
in  the  name  of  his  Government,  agreed  to  make  no  military  movement,  so 
long  as  that  order  was  preserved.  The  loyal  people  were  alarmed,  for  they 
well  knew  the  faithl^sness  to  pledges  of  the  Governor  and  his  associates, 
and  they  justly  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  trick  of  Jackson  and  other 
conspirators  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  gain  time  to  get  arms,  and  pre- 
pare for  war.  Fortunately  for  the  State 
and  the  good  cause,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment did  not  sanction  this  compact. 
Captain  Lyon  had  been  commissioned 
a  brigadier-general*  in  the 
mean  time,  by  an  order  dated 
the  1 6th  of  May,  several  days 
before  this  treaty  with  Price.  General 
Hamoy  was  relieved  of  command,  and 
on  the  29th  he  was  succeeded  by  Lyon, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Commander  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Camp  Jackson 
had  concluded  to  accept  the  parole 
first  offered  them,  and  they  were  re- 
leased. 
Governor  Jackson  paid  no  attention  to  the  refusal  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  sanction  the  compact  between  Harney  and  Price,  but  proceeded 
as  if  it  were  in  fidl  force.  The  })urse  and  the  sword  of  Missouri  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Legislature,  and  he  determined  to  wield  both  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "the  people  of  Missouri  should  be  permitted,  in  ])eace 
and  security,  to  decide  upon  their  future  course,"  and  that  "they  could  not 
be  subjugated."     Finally,  on  the  11th  of  June,  General  Lyon,  Colonel  Blair, 
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1861. 
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and  Major  H.  A.  Conant  held  a  four  hours'  interview  with  Goyemor  Jack- 
son, General  Price,  and  Thomns  L.  Smead,  the  latter  being  the  GoTomor's 
private  secretary.  Jackson  demanded,  as 
a  vital  condition  of  pacification,  that 
throughout  the  State  the  Home-Guards, 
composed  of  loyal  citizens,  should  l)e  dis- 
banded, and  that  no  National  troops 
should  be  allowed  to  tread  the  soil  of 
Missouri.  Lyon  peremptorily  refused 
compliance,  and  Jackson  and  his  associ- 
ates returned  to  Jefferson  City  that  night. 
On  the  following  day  *  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation,  *^""g*^^ 
calling  into  active  service  fifty 
thousand  of  the  State  militia,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  pro))- 

ertyofthe  citizens."  In  this  proclamation  he  told  the  people,  that  while 
it  was  their  duty  to  "  obey  all  of  the  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  advise  them,  that  their 
*' first  allegiance  was  duo  to  their  own  State,  and  that  they  were  under  no 
obligations  whatever  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of  the  military 
despotism  which  had  enthroned  itself  at  Washington,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
infamous  and  degrading  sway  of  its  minions  in  this  State."  At  the  same 
time  two  important  railway  bridges  between  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City 
were  burnt,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  under  the  direction  of  a 
son  of  the  Governor.  So  the  disloyal  Chief  Magistrate  of  Missouri  inaugu- 
rated civil  war  in  that  State ;  and  those  movements  of  trooj)S  within  its  bor- 
ders immediately  began,  which  continued  during  almost  the  entire  period 
of  the  conflict,  with  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

While  the  loyalists  and  disloyalists  of  Missouri  were  grappling  in  their 
first  struggles  for  supremacy,  the  National  (Government  was  busy  on  the 
Southeastern  borders  of  that  Commonwealth,  in  making  preparations  for 
securing  its  capital  city,  St.  Louis,  from  the  armed  occupation  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  also  from  invasion  of  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  by  the  banded 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  The  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
where  it  pours  its  tribute  into  the  Mississippi,  was  of  importance,  as  that 
point  was  the  key  to  a  vast  extent  of  navigable  v.aters,  whose  control  would 
give  great  advantage  to  the  party  who  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  it. 
Both  Governor  Yates  and  the  Government  at  Washington  had  been  early 
informed  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  Cairo,  a  small  village  in  Illinois,  on  the 
low  marshy  point  at  the  confluence  of  those  two  great  rivers,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  that  terminated  there.  I>y  this 
means  they  hoped  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati  and  beyond;  and  also  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  Illinois.  They  further  hoped  that  their  ])erTnanent 
possession  of  that  point,  which  gave  them  absolute  control  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  below,  whose  stream  traversed  a  Slave-labor    territory 
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exclusively,  would  cause  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  Union  to  join  hands 
with  the  insurgents,  rather  than  lose  the  immense  commercial  advantages 
which  the  free  navigation  of  that  great  stream  afforded.  The  scheme  was 
foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  and  the  patriotism  of  the  p^eople 
in  the  Northwest ;  and,  as  we  have  observed,  Governor  Yates,  under  direc- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  War,  sent  Illinois  troops,  at  an  early  day,  to 
take  possession  of  and  occupy  Cairo.*  The  secessionists,  especially  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  were  alarmed  and  chagrined  by  this  important  more- 
ment,  and  never  ceased  to  lament  it. 

By  the  middle  of  May  there  were  not  less  than  five  thousand  Union 
volunteers  at  Cairo,  under  the  command  of  the  experienced  B.  M.  Prentiss, 
who  had  just  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general.  They  occupied  the  ex- 
treme point  of  land  within  the  levee 
or  dike  that  keeps  out  the  rivers 
at  high  water,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  There 
they  cast  up  fortifications,  and 
significantly  called  the  post 
Camp  Defiance.  A  smaller  one, 
called  Camp  Smith,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  rear  of  it;  and 
troops  occupied  other  points  near, 
on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 
Heavy  ordnance  was  forwarded 
from  Pittsburg,  and  42-pounder 
cannon  commanded  the  two 
streams,  and  bade  every  steamer 
and  other  craft  to  round  to  and 
report  to  the  military  authorities 
there.  Before  the  close  of  May, 
the  post  at  Cairo  was  considered 
impregnable  against  any  force  the 
Confederates  were  likely  to  bring.  It  soon  became  a  post  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Unicm  cause,  as  a  point  where  some  of  those  land  and 
naval  expeditions  which  performed  signal  service  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi wero  fitted  out,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

Adjoining  Missouri  on  the  South  was  the  Slave-labor  State  of  Arkansas, 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  attachment  to  the  Union  was  a  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  year."     Unfortunately 
for  them,  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
State  were  disloyal,  and  no  effort  was  spared  by  them  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  Convention  of  delegates  who 
*^^^'       met  on  the  4th  of  March.*     That  Convention  was  composed  of 
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»  Sec  pngo  456.  Cuiro  is  one  hnndrod  and  noventy-fivc  niilos  below  St.  Loiila.  It  Is  5!tuat<Hl  on  a  boot- 
shopod  poniDfiuIa,  which  lias  bton  formed  bj-  the  action  of  the  two  rivers.  At  high  water  It  is  usually  overflowed 
to  a  great  extent;  and  enibankmenti*,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  hijrht,  ah)nc:  the  rivers,  calle<l  ler*^<hai\  Ihs« 
thrown  nj»  to  keep  out  the  waler:«.  These  fereex  arc  forty  feet  above  ordinary  low  water,  and  rise  about  ten 
feet  al>ove  the  natural  level  of  the  land.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city  is  lower  than  that  on  which  the  t«»wn 
•lands,  and,  during  overflows,  the  only  dry  conununic;ition  with  the  country  is  by  the  causeway  of  the  Illiuuu 
Central  Ilailway,  which  extends  up  into  the  immense  prairies  af  Illinois. 
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tM&venty-five  members,  forty  of  whom  were  regarded  as  Unionists.  These 
were  so  decided  and  firm,  that  no  ordinance  of  socession  could  bo  passed. 
The  conspirators  were  disheartened,  and,  for  a  while,  despaired  of  success. 
At  length  they  accomplished  by  a  trick,  what  they  could  not  jG:ain  by  fair 
means.  A  self-constituted  Committee,  composed  of  "Secessionists"  and 
"  Co-operationists,"  reported  an  ordinance  providing  for  an  election,  to  be 
held  on  the  17th  of  August  following,  at  which  the  legal  voters  of  the  State 
should  decide  by  ballot  for  "  Secession  "  or  "  Co-operation."  If  a  majority 
of  the  votes  then  cast  should  be  for  "  Secession,"  that  fact  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  instruction  to  the  Convention  to  pass  an  ordinance  to 
that  effect;  if  for  "Co-operation,"  then  measures  were  to  be  used,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Border  Slave-labor  States  "yet  in  the  Union,"  for  the 
settlement  of  existing  difficulties.  To  this  fair  proposition  the  Unionists  in 
the  Convention  agreed,  and  the  vote  on  the  question  was  unanimous. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  President's  call  for  troops,  and  the  events  at  Baltimore,  Governor  Rector 
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(whose  election  had  been  gained  by  the  influence  of  the  "Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle"')  and  his  disloyal  associates  adopted  measures  immediately 
for  arraying  Arkansas  on  the  side  of  the  conspirators  without  consulting  the 
people. 

We  have  already  observed  the  insulting  response  of  the  Governor  to  the 
President's  call.*  This  was  followed  by  a  high-handed  measure  on  the  pait 
of  the  President  of  the  Conventi<m,  who  professed  to  be  a  loyal  man.  In 
violation  of  the  pledge  of  that  body,  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  August,  he  issued  a  call  for  the  Convention  to 
reassemble  on  the  6th  of  May.  It  met  on  that  day.  The  number  of 
delegates  present  was  seventy.     An  Ordinance  of  Secession,  previously  pre- 


1  See  po^  187. 


•  See  jmjrc  OST. 
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pared,  was  presented  to  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  hall 
in  which  the  delegates  met  was  densely  crowded  by  an  excited  populace. 
It  was  moved  that  the  "  yeas  "  and  "  nays  "  on  the  question  should  be  taken 
without  debate.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority,  bat 
the  President  declared  it  to  be  carried.  Then  a  vote  on  the  Ordinance  was 
taken,  and  a  majoiity  appeared  against  it.  The  conspirators  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  foiled.  The  President,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  plastic 
instrument  in  their  hands,  immediately  arose,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cheers 
of  the  people,  vehemc»ntly  urged  the  Unionists  to  change  their  votes  to 
"ay"  immediately.  It  was  evident  that  a  large  number  of  that  crowd 
were  prepared  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  and  the  terrified  Unionists  com- 
plied, with  only  one  exception,  and  that  was  Isaac  Murphy,  who  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  his  liie.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the 
Unionists,  who  elected  him  Governor  of  the  State  in  1864. 

Thus,  by  fraud  and  violence,  Arkansas  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
rebellious  State.  The  Convention  then  authorized  the  Governor  to  call  out 
sixty  thousand  men,  if  necessary,  for  military  duty.  The  State  was  divided 
into  two  military  divisions,  eastern  and  western.  General  Bradley  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Division,  and  General  Pearce,  late 
of  the  National  Army,  was  made  commander  of  the  Western  Division.  An 
ordinance  was  also  passed  confiscating  all  debts  due  from  citi::cns  of  Arkan- 
sas to  persons  residing  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  all  the  personal  property 
belonging  to  such  persons  in  Arkansas  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance.  A  system  of  terrorism  was  at  once  commenced.  Unionists 
were  everyw^here  shamefully  persecuted.  They  were  exiled,  imprisoned, 
and  murdered.  Confederate  troops  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  were  brought 
into  the  State  to  occupy  it  and  overawe  the  loyalists ;  and  Arkansas  troops, 
raised  chiefly  by  fraud  and  violence,  were  sent  out  of  the  State,  for  the  con- 
spirators would  not  trust  them. 

Not  content  w^ith  this  usurpation  at  home,  Governor  Rector  and  his  asso- 
ciates, acting  under  the  directions  of  the  arch-conspirators  at  Montgomery, 
took  measures  to  attach  to  their  cause,  by  persuasion  or  coercion,  the  power- 
ful civiliz'-Hl  Indians  residing  in  tlic  Territory  adjoining  the  western  bounda- 
ries of  Arkansas  and  northern  Texas.  These  were  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
and  Cliic'kasaws,  numberinix  at  that  time  about  fortv  thousand  souls.'  There 
were  also  in  that  region  a  remnant  of  the  Creek  Nation  who  formerly  in- 
habited Alabama,  and  some  Senecas  and  Sha\\Tioese  from  the  North,  who 
had  lately  gone  tlierc  on  a  visit.  It  was  believed  that  a  band  of  efficient 
warriors  might  be  drawn  from  these  nations,  whose  very  name  would  be 
terrible;  and  through  the  resident  agents,  who  were  secessionists,  and  by 
other  means,  the  work  of  corruption  and  coercion  was  vigorously  commenced 
among  them. 

A  brother  of  Governor  Rector  was  then  Government  agent 

among  the  Cherokees,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  seduce  them 

from  their  allegiance.     When,  in  May,"  Jefferson  Davis  ordered  three  regi- 

»  The  Chorokeos  numbered  twenty  two  thousand,  the  Choetaws  about  eighteen  thouMBd,  m 
saws  about  ftvo  thousiand.  A  lanre  proportion  of  these  were  engaged  In  the  pursaitt  of  ciTillnA 
tho  Cherokees,  who  had  many  flourishing  sehools.  ^ 
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ments  of  these  Indians  to  be  formed,  he  commissioned  Albert  Pike,*  a  poet  of 
some  pretensions,  who  was  a  native  of  New  England,  but  had  long  resided  in 
Arkansas,  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  to  that  effect. 
PSke  went  into  the  Indian  country,  where  he  met 
them  in  council.  He  succeeded  with  the  less  civil- 
ize<l  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  ant  I  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  made  with  them,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  having  two  of  their  number  occupy 
seats  as  delegates  in  the  "Congress"  of  the  con- 
spirators at  Montgomery.  Two  regiments  of 
these  Indians  wire  niised,  and,  under  l^iko,  who 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  they  joined 
the  army  of  the  conspirators.     A  third  regiment 

was  organized  before  the  close  of  1801.     We  shall  meet  Pike  and  his  dusky 
followers  hereafter,  among  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  were  not  so  easily  moved.  The  venerable 
John  Ross,  who  for  almost  forty  years  had  beon  the  principal  Chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  took  a  decide<l  stand  against  the  secessionists,  and  resisted  them 
so  long  as  he  had  the  power.  On  the  ITlli  of  May**  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  reminded  his  people  of  their  treaty 
obligations  to  the  United  Stales,  nnd  urged  them  to  be  faithful  in  the 
observance  of  them.     lie  exhorted  them  to  take  no  part  in  the  exciting 


•  1^01. 
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events  of  the  day,  but  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  avocations ;  and  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  false  reports  circulated  among  them  by  designing  men,  but  to 
cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States.     He 


•  Pike  wan  a romorknlilc  man.     IIo  wa«  a  natlvo  f»f  Iloston.  ami  ua«  then  fifty -<ini«  yi-ai'^  of  n;;«-.  witli  l«)n«^ 
praj  flowinc  l(K-ks.       Ho  dpeftstnl  liiniAcIf  In  caudy  co.stunu'  and  won*  an  ttnnu-n.si'  plunu-  l<>  \thnx-  \Uv  Imlian."*. 
He  Mwins  to  have  gtmc  Into  thv  ndH'Uton  hoartily,  foructfiil  of  the  w:irnin<r»  of  hi!«  (»wn  ri>iii:irk:i))li'  pr<>i>lic<-\ . 
which  he  pat  In  the  fi>Howinff  wonln,  toward  tho  closo  of  a  p4M*m  cntitlod  DtJtMohttion  of  tfn   Union,  writi*  m 
iH'ftHv  the  WAT.    After  duacrlbiny  ciril  war  and  its  otTcota,  lie  says  to  the  deceived  [M'ople  :— 
•*  Where  are  your  leadcrt?    Where  are  thej  who  led 
Yonr  tonU  Into  the  periloua  abysi  T 
Tha  bnveat  and  tha  beat  are  lylnf  dead, 
Bbiwidad  !■  twaw  «id  daik  peijiirlea: 
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earnestly  urged  them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  maintidn  a  trust 
that  God  would  not  only  keep  from  their  borders  the  desolation  of  war,  but 
stay  its  *'  ravages  among  the  brotherhood  of  States." 

But  Ross  and  his  loyal  adherents  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  were 
overborne  by  the  tide  of  rebellion,  and  were  swept  on,  powerless,  by  its 

tremendous  current.  The  forts  on  the 
frontier  of  Texas  (Gibson,  Arbuckle,  and 
Washita),  used  for  their  defense,  had,  as 
we  have  observed,  been  abandoned  by 
United  States  troops,  in  consequence  of 
the  treason  of  Twiggs,  and  the  Indians 
were  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  that 
State.  Fort  Smith,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory,' had  also  been  evacuated,  and  was 
now  in  |>ossesBion  of  tl)e  insurgents.  Their 
immediate  neighbors,  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws,  with  wild  tribes  westward 
JOHN  ROBS.  ^^  them,  were   rallying  to  the   standard 

of    the   conspirators ;    and    the   National 
troops  in  Missouri  were  unable  to  check  the  rising  rebellion  there.     Isolated 
and  weak,  and  perceiving  no  hope  for  relief  by  their  Government,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Cherokees  held  a  mass  meeting  at  Tahlequah  in  August/ 
*  ^\m^ ^     •'^"^  ^'^^^  great  unanimity  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  '* Con- 
federate States."     Ross  still  held  out,  but,  finally  ^delding  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  teachings  of  expediency,  he  called  on  the 
Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  assemble  at  Tahlequah  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  when  he  sent  in  a  message,  recommending  the  severance  of 
their  connection  with  the  National  Government,  and  an  alliance  with  tlu' 
"Confederates."     Four  davs  afterward,*  he  sent  a  note*-  to  an 
officer  of  the  insurgent  forces,  covering  dispatches  to  Ben  3IcCul- 
loch,  under  whom  the  In<lians  and  some  Texan  troops  were  to  act,  informing 
him  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 
The  wife  of  Ross,  a  young  and  well-educated  woman,  still  held  out;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  *' Confederate  "  flag  over  the  Council 


*  The  b<nirnlftry-linc  runs  tbronph  tho  fort.  It  Is  at  tlic  oonlliicnoe  of  Xlw.  Arknntas  and  Totean  Itlvor*,  nn*\ 
near  it  Ih  the  city  «»f  Fort  Smith,  at  which  an  imiuensi.'  trade  with  the  Imiiansi  and  New  Mexicans  was  currivd 
on  before  the  war.     It  was  next  to  Little  liook.  the  capital  of  the  State,  In  pojujlatlon. 

'  The  following,'  is  a  copy  of  lloss's  note : — 

-  KxKcirxivE  Depaktmkxt.         ( 
"  r.vuK  Hill,  C.  N..  August  24.  ISCl.  ♦ 
^  To  Major  G.  W.  Clahk.  A.  Q  M.  C.  S.  A. : 

"  Sik: — I  herewith  lorwanl  to  your  care  dispatches  for  General  McCullooh,  C.  S.  A.,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  request  y«»u  will  cause  to  Ik»  forwarde<l  to  him  by  earliest  express.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  about  four  thon^nii 
<  'herokees.  at  Tahlequah,  on  the  'ilst  inst..  the  Cherokees,  with  marked  unanimity,  declared  their  alleidanre  to  th.- 
t'onfe<lerate  States,  and  liave  tHven  their  authorities  power  to  nejrotiate  an  alli.ince  with  them.  In  view  of  ihi> 
action,  a  rc<riment  of  mounted  men  will  be  immediately  rai.•^M^.  and  placed  under  command  of  Colonel  Jt»hn 
Drew,  to  meet  any  emerfreiicy  that  may  come.  The  «lispatchos  to  General  McCulloch  relate  to  the  subject,  .ind 
conUiin  a  ten<l«'r  from  Colonel  Drew  of  hi.s  resriment.  for  service  on  our  northern  boriler.  Ilavinsr  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  C'onf«'dcrate  Stales,  we  hop.'  to  render  efficient  service  in  the  protracted  war  which  now  threatens 
the  country,  and  to  win  the  liberal  ci>nrt<lence  <»f  the  Confederate  States. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir.  very  ro.«ipectfully,  ytnir  obedient  servant  .loiix  Kos*, 

*' Principal  Ciiff  Cl'trokte  XaiioiC* 
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House,  she  opposed  the  act  with  so  much  spirit,  that  the  insurgents  desisted. 
Equally  spirited  was  the  head  Chief  of  the  Creeks.  Atter  fighting  the  insur- 
gents in  the  field,  he  was  driven  into  Kansas,  where  he  died  in  1864. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  Cherokees  suffered  terribly,  at  times,  from  the 
depredations  of  guerrilla  bands  of  rebels,  who  infested  the  western  borders 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  Ui)per  Texas,  roaming  through  the  Indian 
country,  and  committing  violence  and  robberies  everyw^here.  Three  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  leaders  of  these  robber  bands  were  named,  respectively, 
Taylor,  Anderson,  and  Tod,  who  gave  to  the  bravest  of  their  followers  a 
silver  badge,  star-shaped,  and  bearing  their  names. 

The  secessionists  would  not  trust  Chief  Ross.  Indeed,  his  loyalty  to  his 
country  was  so  obvious  that  ihey  were  about  to  arrest  him,  wOien  he  fled  to 
the  North  with  some  National  troops  who  penetrated  the  Cherokee  country 
in  1862.  About  fifty  of  his  relations  escape*!  with  him.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  war  he  and  his  family  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  writer  had  a 
long  and  interesting  interview  with  liim  early  in  1865.  Mr.  Ross  had  in  his 
possession  one  of  the  guerrilla  badges  just  mentioned,  of  which  an  engra- 
ving, the  size  of  the  original,  is  given  below.  He  was  then  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  of  medium  hight,  compactly  built,  with  abundant 
white  hair,  and  havhig  only  one-eighth  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  he  had 
every  appearance  of  a  purely  white  man.  His  life,  as  principal  Chief  of  the 
Cherokees  during  their  emergence  from  Paganism,  their  ])ersecutions  and 
sufferings  while  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  settlement  and  advance- 
ment in  their  new  homes  westward  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  had  been  an 
exceedingly  interesting  ona 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

COMMENCEMENT  OP  CIVIL  WAE. 

Z^~^  T  the  close  of  April,*  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  confederates 
were  satisfied  that  the  Government  and  the  ^ 
loyal  people  of  the  country  were  resolved  to 
maintain  the  nationality  of  the  Republic  at  all  hazards,  and 
they  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts  to  strike  a  deadly  blow 
before  it  should  be  too  late.  The  possession  of  Washington 
City  being  the  chief  object  to  be  first  obtained,  troops 
were  hurried  toward  it,  as  we  have  seen,  from  all  points  of  the  Slave-labor 
States,  with  the  greatest  possible  haste  and  in  the  greatest  possible  numbers. 
At  the  beginning  of  May  there  were  sixteen  thousand  of  them*  on  their  way 
to  Virginia  or  within  its  borders,  and,  with  the  local  troops  of  that  Common- 
wealth, were  pressing  on  toward  Washington^  or  to  important  points  of 
ccjmmunication  with  it.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  on  foot  at  Mont- 
gomery for  organizing  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  menJ 

The  enthusiasm  among  the  young  men  of  the  ruling  class  in  the  South 
was  eqnal  to  that  of  the  young  men  of  the  North.  Notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was 
read  by  crowds,  "on  the  bulletin-boards  of  the  telegraph-offices  in  every 
town,  with  roars  of  laughter  and  derision,  and  cheers  for  the  great  rail-splitter 
Abraham,"  as  one  of  their  chroniclers  avers,  and  few  believed  that  there  would 
be  war,  "companies  were  formed  on  the  spot,  from  among  the  wealthiest  of  the 
youths,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  on  their  organization,  drill,  and 
equipment ;  indeed,  had  Jeiferson  Davis  so  desired,  he  could  have  had  two 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  within  a  month  for  any  term  of  service."*  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  was  shared  by  the  other  sex.  "  Banners  of 
costly  material,"  says  the  same  writer,  *'  were  made  by  clubs  of  patriotic 
young  ladies,  and  delivered  to  the  companies  with  appropriate  speeches — the 
men,  on  such  occasions,  swearing  that  they  would  perish  rather  than  desert 
the  flag  thus  consecrated.  Subscriptions  for  arms  and  accouterments  poured 
in,  and  an  emissary  was  dispatched  northward,  post-haste,  to  get  the  requi- 
sites." Regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a  lively  pastime  in  prospect,  many 
of  the  companies  prepared  to  dress  in  costly  attire,  and  bear  the  mSst  expen- 
sive rifles;  but  those  who  knew  better  than  they  what  kind  of  an  entertain- 
ment the  Southern  youth  were  invited  to,  gave  them  some  sound  lessons  at 
the  beginning.     *'  The  young  gentlemen  of  your  company,"  wrote  Jefferson 


'  "  M »■!•«•.'«» "  of  JoflV-rwrn  Davis  to  the  "ConaToss  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  April  29, 1861, 
-  JU.itt!*:'Fielih  of  the  South  :  by  :in  Endiah  Combatant.     Pase  4. 
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Davis  to  a  Mississippi  captain,  ^'  must  be  thoroughly  infused  with  the  idea 
that  their  services  will  prove  to  be  in  hardships  and  dangers  ;  the  commonest 
material,  therefore,  will  be  the  most  desirable  ;  and  as  for  arms,  we  must  be 
content  with  what  we  have  ;  the  enemy  will  come  superabundantly  provided 
with  all  things  that  money  and  ingenuity  can 
devise.  We  must  learn  to  supply  ourselves  from 
them."  He  recommended  that  all  volunteers 
should  be  dressed  in  gray  flannels  and  light  blue 
cottoo  pantaloons.' 

The  grand  rallying-place  of  the  "  Confeder- 
ates," preparatory  to  a  march  on  the  Capital,  was 
Manassas  Junction,  a  point  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway,  where  another  joins  it  from 
Manassas  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and  thirty  in 
a  direct  line  from  Washington  City.  This  was 
a  most  important  strategic  point  in  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators,  as  it  commanded  thj  grand 
Southern  railway  route,  connecting  Washington 
and  Richmond,  and  another  leading  to  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridga  General  Butler  had  already  suggested 
to  General  Scott  the  propriety  of  sending  Na- 
tional troops  to  occupy  that  very  position  before  a  "Confederate"  soldier 
had  appeared,'  knowing  that  Washington  City  could  be  more  easily  defended 
at  that  distance  from  it,  than  by  troops  and  batteries  on  Arlington  Hights, 
just  across  the  Potomac,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  Capital.  The  General- 
in-chief  disagreed  with   Butler ;  and  while  the  veteran  soldier  was  slowly 


XUSiaaiPPI   RITLEMAN.* 


>  SattU-FMdt  of  ths  Souths  pajro  5,— This  writer,  Rpcakln?  of  the  company  to  which  he  was  attacheiK 
Bajs:— "*The  ambition  of  all  was  to  bear  a  musket  In  the  holy  war  ft»r  imli'|K«ntlcnce,'*  and  atldod.  **  that  his  com- 
pany was  composed  of  men  ropresentinff  pn)iH'rty.  in  the  a^rirrcjrate,  of  not  loss  than  twenty  millions  of  <h)ilars." 
Then,  **to  show  the  spirit  of  those  al»<>ut  to  lifrht  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,"  he  says:— "A  commissioned 
(company)  odicer,  having:  donned  his  gray  uniform  and  frilded  shoulderstniiis,  U'lnin  to  strut  about  camp  and 
assamc  *airs.'  eager  to  show  his  'little  brief  authority '  on  all  occasions.  This  unfortunate  fellow  dl?jrusted  thost« 
who  elected  him ;  and  althou;fh  the  men  were  desinms  of  learnini»  their  duty  thon)u;rhly  and  expetlltiously,  he 
•I'ized  ufwn  every  opportunity  to  *  blaekjruard '  his  former  associates,  lie  was  frequently  told  bow  obnoxious 
his  assuming  manner  was;  but.  not  heeding  tho  admtmition,  sevenil  threatened  to  Uike  him  out  and  'whale* 
blm.  Lau'^hin:;  at  these  suppressed  remarks,  he  dared  to  lift  his  sword  to  slap  one  of  the  men  when  on  parade : 
be  was  told  what  the  Immediate  conse<iuenee  would  be.  but  foolishly  raised  the  weaiMin  airain,  and  slapped  one 
across  the  sh»»ulders;  when,  in  an  In.Htiint,  the  rifle  was  dropjK'd.  a  bowie-knifo  flashed,  an<l  tho  oftlcer  lay  dead 
on  the  turf.  stablxMl  flvo  or  six  times  in  as  m.iny  seconds.  The  comi>any  did  not  stir,  but  looked  on  and 
applauded;  the  culprit  (|uii>tly  wiped  his  knife,  resumed  his  placo  in  the  ranks,  and  dress-parade  proceeded  as  if 
nothln-z  bud  haf»|M'ned.  C?ourts- martial  conUl  not — or  at  all 
erenis  did  not — attempt  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  In  this 
or  similar  cases;  they  were  reckonetl  aflairs  of  self-defense, 
or  'honor.'" 

•  The  Mississippi  Kiflemen  were  renowned  as  destruc- 
tive sharp  shooters  diirin;^  the  war.  In  addition  to  their 
rifle,  they  carried  a  sheath-knife,  known  as  the  b<iwie-knife. 
In  their  Indt.  This  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  a  han<l-to-hand 
flglit,  when  wielded  by  men  ex]KTt  in  its  use,  as  many  were 
tn  tho  Southwestern  States,  when'  it  was  {renerally  s*'en  in 
munlercMis  frays  In  the  streets  an<l  bar-room.s.     Its  orijrin  is 

connected  with  an  Inci«lent  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Btiwie,  who  wasencmged  in  the  revolt  of  Texas  apilnsT 
in  1835  and  1'<J6.     Ills  swonl-blade  was  bn>ken  In  an  encounter,  when  he  converted  the  remainder  Inti 
Bharp -pointed  knife,  and  the  weaiK>n  became  very  popular.    See  note  '2.  pajre  '200. 
'•Parton's  Bntler  in  Xeio  Orle^tnt,  pa?©  103t 


DOWIR-KMFK  AND  BlIEATn.  ^^M 

d  In  the  revolt  of  Texas  apilnsT  1rie]«leav  ^^^| 

le  converted  the  remainder  into  h  ^Utm  ^^^H 

'2GG.  ^^^H 
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preparing  for  a  dofensive  campaign,  the  enemies  of  the  GovcrDment,  moviog 
aggressively  and  quickly,  had  taken  full  possession,  unopposed,  of  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  They 
attempted  to  do  more.  Under  Colonel  Lee,  the  late  occupant  of  Arlington 
House,  they  were  preparing  to  fortily  Arlington  Hights,  where  heavy  siege- 
gims  would  absolutely  command  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  this  movement  was  discovered  in  time  to  defeat 
its  object.  That  discovery  revealed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance 
of  National  forces  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  advantages  gained  by  the 
insurgents  in  having  possession  of  the  railways  in  that  region  was  painfnlly 
apparent-  Already  ''  Confederate"  pickets  were  occupying  Arlington  Hights 
and  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Long  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Potomac  at 
Washington  City  ;  and  engineers  had  been  seen  on  those  hights  selecting 
eligible  positions  for  batteries.' 

A  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand,  and  the  Gencral-in-chief  was  now  per- 
suaded to  allow  an  immediate  invasion  of  Virginia.*     Orders  were  at  once 
issued*  for  the  occupation  of  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  oppo- 

"^'i&er  ^^^®>  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^*^  ^^^y  ^^  Alexandria,  nine  miles  below,  by 
National  troops.  General  Mansfield  was  in  command  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  men  at  the  Capital.  Toward  midnight,  these  forces  in  and 
aroimd  Washington  were  put  in  motion  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  at  three 
different  points.  One  column  was  to  cross  at  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  at 
Georgetown  ;  another  at  the  Long  Bridge,  at  Washington ;  and  a  third  was 
to  proceed  in  vessels,  and  seize  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  three  invading  colunms  moved  almost  simultaneously.  The  one  at 
Georgetown  was  commanded  by  General  Irv'in  McDowell.  Some  local  volun- 
teers crossed  firji^t,  and  drove  the  insurgent  pickets  from  the  Virginia  end  of 
the  Aqueduct  Bridge.  These  were  followed  by  the  F'ifth  Massachusetts;  the 
Twenty-eighth  New  York,  from  Brooklyn;  Company  B  of  the  United  States 
Cavalry  ;  and  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  which  was  an  Irish  regiment,  under 
Colonel  ^lichael  Corcoran.  Their  march  across  that  lofiy  structure,  in  the 
bright  light  of  a  full  moon,  was  a  beautiful  spectacle.  Thousands  of  anxious 
men  and  women  saw  the  gleaming  of  their  bayonets  and  the  waving  of  their 


»  .Tamos  D,  Cfny.  montionrd  In  note  1.  pago  41 S.  visited  Die  steamship  Montictllo  on  the  23d  of  May,  then 
dl!»eharj:iii:r  (fovcrnmenl  stores  at  Georireiown,  and  while  viewlnij  Arlington  Hights.  not  farfroui  tlic  Aqueduct 
Brl<iire,  through  n  teleM'ope,  diftcovt  red  Lee  (according  to  liis  description)  and  some  Hibordinatc  offlcerv 
npparenily  cntrriL'cd.  in  the  i)ariial  concealment  of  hushes  and  irregularities  of  thcp^»und,  in  layinjr  out  fortifio 
tions.  Alter  s-atinfyin'r  himself  that  preparations  were  hein'r  made  by  the  insuriients  to  plant  batteries  oa 
Arlinpton  Ilijtfhts,  Gay  hastened  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Mansfield  ami  t(dd  him  what  ho  had  seen,  >n 
detail.  The  General.  n<»t  doubting  that  a  battery  would  bo  built  on  ArliuL'ton  Hi;:hta  that  nijrht,  wont  imuie 
diately  to  the  War  Department  with  his  infornuition.  The  onler  went  out  at  once  for  the  troops  to  move  Into 
Virginia  an<l  occupy  Arlinu'ton  Ilijrhts  before  iho  insurgents  should  gain  absolute  posst-ssion  there  The  suc- 
cess i»f  the  National  troops  on  that  occasion  was  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  conspirators.  The  loss  of  thu; 
opportunity  to  gain  a  position  that  would  doubtless  have  secured  thrir  possession  of  Washington  City,  was  a: 
the  time,  and  frequently  afterwanl,  siJoken  of  in  the  Kichmornl  press  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 

*  On  the  previous  day  (May  22)  a  large  National  flae.  purchased  »>y  the  clerks  of  the  Post-Ollicc  Department, 
in  testimony  of  their  loyalty,  was  raised  over  the  General  rost-Oflice,  in  Washington  City,  by  the  band  of  Pn'si 
dent  Lincoln.  The  air  was  almost  motionless,  and  the  banner  clung  ondnously  sulico  to  the  staff  and  the 
halliards.  In  a  few  m<mieuts  a  gentle  breeze  came  fn)m  the  North,  an«l  tlisplayod  tho  Stripe.*  and  Stars  in  all 
their  beauty  and  sijrnlfleance  to  the  as.sembled  crowd.  ••  1  had  not  thought  to  s.iy  a  word,"  said  thi*  I^vsidei:: 
■when  he  observed  tho  Incident,  *'but  it  has  occurred  to  mc  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  'Stars  and  StriiK»s*  hun:; 
rather  lansruidly  about  the  statT.  all  over  the  nation.  So  loo  witli  this  flag,  when  it  was  elevated  to  Its  place. 
At  first  it  hun:r  rather  l.miruidly,  but  the  irlorious  >»reezo  fro:n  the  North  came,  and  it  now  lii»ats  as  It  .'houl.l 
And  we  hope  that  the  s-nme  breeze  is  swelling  the  glorhms  flag  throughout  the  >v!jo1o  Union  " 
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banners,  and  heard  the  Rounds  of  their  measured  foot-falls  bomo  on  the  still 
night  air,  with  the  deepest  einolions,  for  it  was  the  first  initial  act  of  an 
opening  campaign  in  civil  wai-fare,  whose  importance  no  man  could  estimate. 


AQL'EUUOT    BRIDQK   AT  GEOBUETOWN.* 

Two  miles  distant  from  this  passing  column  w'as  another  crossing  the 
Long  Bridge.  It  consisted  of  the  National  Rifles  under  Captain  Smead, 
and  a  company  of  Zouaves  under  Captain  Powell,  who  drove  the  insurgent 
pickets  toward  Alexandrin,  and  took 
position  at  Roach's  Spring,  a  half  a  mile 
from  the  Virginia  end  of  the  bridge. 
These  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
Constitutional  Guards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  Captain  Digges,  who 
advanced  about  four  miles  on  the  road 
toward  Alexandria.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  heavy  body,  composed 
of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment; 
three  New  Jersey  regiments  (Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth),  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Theodore  Runyon,  and  the  New 
York  Twelfth  and  Twenty-fifth,  passed 
over.  The  New  York  troops  were  com- 
manded  by    Major-Gcneral    Charles  W. 

Sandford,  who,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  had  offered  his  entire  division  to 
the  service  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Seventh  Rejximent  was  halted  at  the  end  of  the  Lonjr 


TIlEOnORE   Kl'NYON. 


*  This  Is  a  view  uf  tho  Aqueiluct  Bridjre  at  OoDrpctown,  over  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Chcsnpcako  and 
Ohio  Oinal.  In  its  extension  to  Alexandria,  after  having  traversed  the  valley 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  AUesrhany  Mountains.  The  pic- 
ture is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  writer  in  the  gprinjr  of  1S65,  from  tho 
piazza  in  the  rear  of  the  CHmhtrland  IFoimf^  which  was  the  residence  <»f 
Fnmcis  S.  Key,  author  (»f '-The  Star-Spansled  Banner."  at  the  lime  when  th-it 
poem  was  writtt-n.  S*ee  \Aif,^\ns'9^  Pictorial  FitUl-Ii(H}k  of  the  War  of  l^X'L 
Arlington  Illghts  are  seen  beyond  the  Potomac,  with  F<irt  Bennett  on  the  ex- 
treme ricrht.  the  fla?  of  Fort  Corcoran  in  the  center,  and  three  block-houses 
on  the  brfl,  which  guarded  the  Vinrinia  end  of  the  bridge.  Several  of  these 
block-houses  were  built  on  Arlington  Ulsrhts  early  in  the  war,  all  having  the 
same  general  character  of  the  one  delineated  in  the  annexed  en^ravlnj:. 
They  were  built  of  heavy  hewn  timber,  and  were  sometimes  usetl  cs  signal- 
stations. 
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Bridge.      One  New  Jersey  regiment  took  post  at  Roach's  Spring,  nm 
which    a   redoubt  was  cast  up,  and  named  Fort  Runyon,  in  honor  of  n 
Commanding  General  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed.     It  cross 
the  road  leading  from   the  Long  Bridge  to 
Alexandria,  near  its  junction  with  the  Colum- 
bia Turnpike.     The  remainder  of  the  troops, 
including  the  New  York  Seventh  anJ  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  under  Captain  Brackett,  now 
joined  those  who  crossed  the  Aqueduct  Bridge, 
and  these  forces  combined  took  pos^^ession  of 
and  commenced  fortifying  Arlington  Hights. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  New  York  Fire 
Zouave  Regiment,'  under  Colonel  Ephraim 
E.  Ellsworth,  who  had  been  encamped  on  the 
east  branch  of  tlie  Potomac,  near  the  Navy 
Yard,  were  embarked  on  two  schooners  and 
taken  to  Alexandria;  while  the  First  IMicbigan 
Regiment,  Colonel  Wilcox,  accompanied  by  a 
detachment  of  United  States  cavalry  com- 
manded by  Mnjor  Stoneman,  and  two  j)ieces 
of  Slierinan's  battery'  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ransom,  marched  for  the  same  destination 

by    way    of  the 

Long  Bridge.     The  troops  moving  by  land  and 
water  reached  Alexandria  at   about  the  same 
time.     The  National  frigate  Pamnec  was  lying 
off  the  town,  and  her  commander  liad  already 
been  in  negotiation  for  the  evacuation  of  Alex- 
andria  by   1 1)0   insurgents.     A   detachment  of 
her  crew,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  now  hastened 
to    the    Khore   in    boats,    and    leaped    eagerly 
upon  the  wharf  just  before  the  Zouaves  reached 
it.      They   were  fired   upon  by  some  Virginia 
sentries,    who   instantly   lied    from    the    town. 
Ellsworth,   iijnorant   of  any    negotiations,   ad- 
vanced to  the  center  of  the  city,  an<l  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
while     the    column    under    Wilcox     marched 
througli  different  streets  to  the  Station  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway,  and  seized  it, 
with  much  rolling  stock.     They  there  captured 
a  small  company  (thirty-five  men)  of  Virginia 
cavalry,  under  Captain  Ball.     Other  Virginians,  who  had  lieard  the  firing  of 
the  insurgent  pickets,  escaped  by  way  of  tlie  railroad. 

Alexandria  was  now  in  quiet  possession  of  the  National  troops,  Imt  there 


ELLSWORTU  ZOUAVES. 


>  Sec  \<iZi}  429. 

2  SlHTinjin's*  IJattcrr,  wlilch,  as  vc  have  observe*!,  nccompanSed  the  PennMlvania  tmops  under  Colonri 
Patterson  (see  jiul'o  445),  consisted  of  ^ix  pii-ees.  The  whole  battery  crossed  the  L^nj;  Lriti^c  on  this  occasion 
but  only  four  of  the  pieces  were  taken  to  Arlington  Hijrhts. 
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nany  violent  secessionists  there  who  would  not  submit.     Among  them 
man  named  Jarkson,  the  proprietor  of  an  inn  called   the  Marsliall 

.     The  Confederate  flag  had  been  flying  over  his  promises  for  many  days, 

id  been  plainly  seen  from 

resident's  house  in  Wash- 

u'     It  was  still  there,  and 

>rtb  went  in  person  to  take 

n.     When  descending  an 

staircase  with  it,  he  was 

»y  Jackson,  who  was  wait- 

r  him  in  a  dark  i)assage, 

a     doub'.c-barreled     gun, 

I    with    buckshot.       Ells- 
fell  dead,   and  his  niur- 

met  the  same  fate  an  in- 

aflerwnrd,  at  the  hands  of 

is  E.   Brownell,  of  Troy, 

with   six   others,  had   ac- 

mied   his    comman<ler    to 

of  of  the  house.     He  shot 

Dn  through  the  head  with 

et,  and  j)iorccd  his  body 

il    limes   with    his   saber- 

et.     The  scene  at  the  foot 

t  staircase  wur  now  appal- 
Innnediately  after  Jack- 
as  killed,  a  woman  came  rushing  out  of  a  room,  and  with  frantic  ges- 
tures, as  she  leaned  over  the  body  of  the 
dead  inn-keeper,  she  uttered  the  wildest 
cries  of  grief  and  desi>air.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Jackson. 

Ellswortli's  body  was  borne  in  sadness 
to  Washington  by  his  sorrowing  cnni])an- 
ion<,  and  funeral  services  were  ])erformed 
in  the  East  Koom  of  the  White  House, 
with  President  Lincohi  as  ehief  mourner. 
It  was  then  taken  to  New  York,  where  it 
lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  and  was 
afterward  carried  in  imposing  proression 
through  the  streets  before  being  sent  to 
its  final  resting-place  at  Mechanicsville,  on 
the  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson.  Ells- 
was  a  very  young  and  extremely  handsome  man,  and  was  greatly  be- 

fur  his  generosity,  aiul  admired  for  his  bravery  and  patriotism.     His 

produced  gnat  excitement  throughout  the  country.     It  was  the  first  of 


TlIK   MARSHALL  1IOU8K. 


CrnKAIM    EI-MORK  ELI.SWOnTII. 


the  |ircr«-(1{nc  <1ny  (M:iy  2-'k1)  a  ConfiMlerntcflnir.  tlyinirin  AlcxAndrio.  lind  attractfil  the  nltcfitinn  of  the 
I  Wii>hinL'ton  City.  Ju.n  at  cvfiiinii;.  William  McSih><I(iii.  of  N«-w  York  City.  aiHl  Samuel  Smith,  of 
C'ounry.  Lnwj;  Inland,  wiiit  uvcr  and  cuptiirvd  It.    Thi((  was  Ihcjlrfit  j!aff  tnken/ram  the iuwrQtntt, 
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FIRST  DEFENSES  OF  WASHINGTON. 


note  that  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  National  troubles ;  and  the 
very  first  since  the  campaign  had  actually  begun,  a  few  hours  before.  It 
intensified  the  hatred  of  rebellion  and  its  abettors ;  and  a  regiment  was  raised 
in  his  native  State  (New  York)  called  the  Ellsworth  Avengers. 

Intrenching  tools  were  sent  over  the  Potomac  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  the  troops  immediately  commenced  casting  up  intrenchments  and 
redoubts,  extending  from  Roach's  Spring,  on  the  Washington  and  Alexandiia 
Road,  across  Arlington  Hights,  almost  to  the  Chain  Bridge.  The  brawny  arms 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  (Irish)  Regiment  soon  piled  up  the  banks  of  Fort  Corcoran, 
on  the  Arlington  estate,  while  the  less  vigorous  men  of  the  New  York  Seventh, 


MAP  BUOWINO  THE  PIR8T  DEFENSES   OP  WA8IIIKGT0X. 


a  greater  portion  of  whom  were  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  worked  with 
surprising  zeal  and  vigor  in  the  trenches  with  their  more  muscular  com- 
panions in  arms.  Fort  Corcoran  was  the  first  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
when  partly  finished  a  fiag-stafi*  was  raised,  and  the  National  banner  was 
unfurled  from  it  with  imposing  ceremonies.^  That  and  Fort  Runyon  were 
the  first  regular  works  constructed  by  the  National  troops  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  first  over  which  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  flung 
out.  At  that  point  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Tomp- 
kins, who  had  crossed  the  Chain  Bridge,  was  stationed.  Other  fortifications 
were  speedily  constructed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  was  a  line 


'  On  that  occnslon  ft  proup  of  officers  stood  around  the  flag-Btaff.  Among  them  was  Colonel  Corcoran,  tlie 
commander.  Colonel  (afterward  Major-General)  David  llimter,  and  Cnptuin  (afterwanl  Brigndier-GenenU) 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  At  the  request  of  Corcoran,  John  Savage,  his  aid,  the  well-known  Irish  yM»cl.  sang  a 
sone,  entitled  The  Starry  Flag,  which  he  had  composed  on  the  war-transport  Marion^  on  the  18th  of  May, 
while  tin  her  perilous  voyaeo  with  the  regiment  up  the  Potomac,  exposed  to  the  masked  batteries  planted  hj 
the  Conf»derates  on  the  Virginia  shore.  This  j*ong  may  be  found  In  a  coll«*ction  of  o  few  of  Mr.  Savage's  |»oem». 
entitled  Faith  and  Fancy.    It  is  full  of  stirring  sentinient 
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of  strong  intrenchments  extending  from  the  Potomac  toward  Arlington 
House,  across  the  Columbia  Turnpike,  and  the  railway  and  carriage-road 
leading  to  Alexandria ;  also  detached  batteries  along  Arlington  Hights  almost 
to  the  Chain  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Potomac  five  or  six  miles  above  Wash- 
ington. These,  well  manned  and  mounted,  presented  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  any  number  of  insurgents  that  might  come  from  Manassas  Junction, 
their  place  of  general  rendezvous.  A  reference  to  the  map  on  the  prece- 
ding page  will  show  the  position  of  the  National  troops  on  this  the  first  line  of 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  June.' 

General  Sandford,  of  the  New  York  militia,  took  temporary  command  of 
the  forces  on  Arlington  Hights ;  and  when  he  ascertained  that  the  family  of 
Colonel  Lee  had  left  Arlington  House  a  fortnight  before,  he  made  that  fine  man- 
sion his  head-quarters,  and  sent  word  to  Lee,  then  at  Richmond,  that  he  would 
see  that  his  premises  should  receive  no  harm.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation,* in  which  he  assured  the  frightened  inhabitants  of  Fairfax 
County  that  no  one,  peaceably  inclined,  should  be  molested,  and 
he  exhorted  the  fugitives  to  return  to  their  homes  and  resume  their  accus- 
tomed avocations.  Two  days  afterward,*  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  McDowell,  of  the  regular  Army,  who  was  appointed  to  "' 

the  command  of  all  the  National  forces  then  in  Virginia.  Colonel  Wilcox, 
who  was  in  command  at  Alexandria,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Stone,  who,  as 
we  have  observed,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
troops  for  the  protection  of  Washington  City 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the 
spring  of  1861.  Stone  was  soon  recalled  to 
the  District,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  veteran 
Colonel  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  of  the  regulars, 
who,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  took  special 
care  for  the  protection  of  the  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon  from  injury,  and  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington from  desecration.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  record,  that  while  the  soldiers  of  both 
parties  in  the  contest  during  the  struggle  were 
alternately  in  military  possession  of  Mount 
Vernon,  not  an  act  is  known  to  have  occurred 
there  incompatible  with  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

The  conspirators,  alarmed  by  these  aggressive  movements,  and  by  others 
in  Western  Virginia,  took  active  measures  to  oppose  them.  The  whole 
military  force  of  Virginia,  of  which  Robert  E.  Lee  was  now  chief  com- 
mander, was,  as  we  have  observed,  placed,  by  the  treaty  of  April  24,  under 
the  absolute  control  of  Jefferson  Davis  ;*  and  by  his  direction,  his  Virginia 
lieutenant,  Governor  Letcher,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3d  of  May,  calling 
out  the  militia  of  the  State  to  repel  apprehended  invasion  from  "  the  Govern- 


KlIW   YORK   8TATR  MILITIA. 


>  This  map  was  copied  fn>m  one  published  earlj  in  June,  1861,  and  suppressed  by  the  Government,  bc- 
eansc  it  afforded  valuable  information  to  the  insurgents. 
*8«e  page  888. 
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ment  at  Washington."  Ho  designated  no  less  than  twenty  places  in  th^^^= 
State  as  points  of  rendezvous  for  the  militia.      One-fourth  of  these  placea^a 

were  westward  of  the  mountains.     At  the  same  time  the  insurgents  strength 

ened  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  erected  batteries  on  the  Virginia^E:: 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  below  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  thgc=^ 
navigation  of  that  stream,  and  preventing  supplies  for  the  army  near  theE^ 
Capital  being  borne  upon  its  waters.     This  speedily  led  to  hostilities  at  th^^ 

mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  fifty-five  miles  below  Washington  City,  and  the  ter 

minus  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railway,  where  thc^i^ 
insurgents  had  erected  batteries  to  command  the  river :  one  at  the  landinq — 
and  two  otliers,  with  a  line  of  intrenchraents,  on  the  bights  in  the  rear.     Th^K3 
guns  of  these  batteries  had  been  opened  upon  several  vessels  during  the  fe\»-— 
days  that  the  National  troops  had  occupied  the  Virginia  shore,  when  they 
were  responded  to  by  Captain  J.  H.  Ward,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Navy, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  almost  forty  years. 

•  May  ic,  ^i  lY^Q  middle  of  May,"  Ward  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

the  Potomac  flotilla,  which  he  had  organized,  composed  of  four 
armed  propellers,  of  which  the  Titomns  Freeborn  was  his  flagship,  and 
carried  32-pounders.  He  was  sent  to  Hampton  Roads  to  report  to  Commo- 
dore Stringliam.  Before  reaching  that  commander  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  trying  his  guns.  The  insurgents  who  held  possession  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Navy  Yard  had  been  constructing  batteries  on  Craney  Island  and  the  main, 
for  the  protection  of  those  posts,  by  completely  commanding  the  Elizabeth 
River.  They  had  also  erected  strong  works  on  Sewell's  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elizabeth  ;*  and  at  the  middle  of  May  they  had  three  heavy  rifled 
cannon  in  position  there,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  Hampton  Roads.  This 
battery  was  masked  by  a  sand-hill,  but  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Captain 
Henry  Eagle,  of  the  National  armed  steamer  Star^  who  sent  several  shot 
am(mg  the  workmen  on  the  Point,  on  the  19th.  The  engineers  in  charge, 
supported  by  a  company  of  Georgians  and  some  Norfolk  volunteers,  sent 
several  shot  in  response,  ^\q  of  which  struck  the  Star^  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.*  That  night  almost  two  thousand  of  the  insui-gent 
troops  were  sent  from  Norfolk  to  Sewell's  Point,  and  these  were  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  when  Commander  Ward  opened  the  guns  of  the  Free- 
bom  upon  the  redoubt.  The  battery  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  insurgents 
were  driven  away. 

Ward  reported  to  Stringham,  and  proceeded  immediately  toward  Wash- 
*  inffton  with  his  flotilla.     On  his  way  up  the  Potomac,  and  when 

*  '^{^,"^'     within  tweuty-five  miles  of  the  Capital,  he  captured  *  two  schooners 

filled  with  fifty  insurgent  soldiers.  He  then  proceeded  to  patrol 
the  river,  reco'nnoitering  its  banks  in  search  of  batteries;  and  on  the  31st  of 
the  month  he  attacked  those  at  Acquia  Creek,  in  which  service  the  Freeborn 
was  assisted  by  the  gunboats  Anacosta  and  Resolute  of  his  flotilla.  For  two 
hours  an  incessant  discharge  upon  the  batteries  was  kept  up,  when  all  the 
ammunition  of  the  flotilla  suitable  for  long  range  was  exhausted.     The  three 


*  See  innp  on  pngc  899. 

>  The  insurpenis  in:icnlflod  this  withdrawal,  canscd  by  a  lack  of  ainmnnition,  into  a  repulse,  and  claimed  a 
victory  for  themselves.  "This  is  the  first  encounter  in  our  waters,  and  the  victory  remains  with  us,"  said  a 
writ4r  at  Norfolk.    No  one  seems  to  have  been  hurt,  on  either  side,  in  this  engagement 
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batteries  had  been  silenced.  On  the  slackening  of  Ward's  fire,  the  two  on 
the  bights  began  again,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  poured  volleys  of  heavy 
shot  on  the  flotilla  like  hail,  but  only  wounding  one  man.  Unable  to  reply  at 
that  distance  with  effect,  Ward  withdrew  his  vessels,  but  resumed 
the  conflict  on  the  following  day,*  in  company  with  the  sloop-of- 
war  Pawnee^  of  eight  guns,  Captain  S.  C.  Kowan.  For  more  than 
five  hours,  a  continuous  storm  of  shot  and  shell  assaulted  the  works  on  shore. 
This  cannona<lo  nnd  bombardment  were  briskly  responded  to  by  the  insur- 
gents, who  seemed  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  Twice  their 
batteries  were  silenced,  but  their  fire  was  resumed  whenever  that  of  the  flotilla 


•Tunc  1 
ISGl. 


W^#     r  itTt. 


TXEW  AT  ACQUIA  CMCEK  LAKOING  AT  THE  TIME  OK  THE  ATTACK.* 

ceased.  The  Pawnee  became  the  chief  object  of  their  attention.  She  wa.s 
hulled  four  limes,  and  nine  shots  in  all  struck  her ;  and  yet,  neither  on  board 
of  this  vessel  nor  of  those  of  Ward's  flotilla  was  a  single  person  killed  or 
seriously  injure*!.'  During  the  engagement,  the  large  passenger  and  freight 
house  near  the  landing  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  about  this  time,  another  aggressive  movement  was  made  by  the  United 
Stages  forces.     It  was  important  to  gain  information  concerning  the  advance 
of  the  insurgents,  said  to  he  at  Fairfax  Court  House  at  the  close  of  May. 
Lieutenant  Charles  II.  Tompkins,  with  seventy-five  of  Company  B.  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  United  States  Cavalry,  stationed,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
Arlington  Hights,  was  sent  on  a  scout  in  that  direction.     He  left 
Fort  Corcoran  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  31st,*  and       ^^^^Y' 
reached  Fairfax  Court  House  at  about  three  o'clock  the   next 
morning,  where  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Ewell,  late  of  the  United  States 


»  This  pictnrc  l»  from  n  sketch  niailf  by  Mr.  E.  FiJrW*.  an  excellont  artist,  then  nccfunpanyinfr  tho  National 
fnrccJi.  Acqnia  Creek  I^mUni;.  with  the  6h»»rc  battory.  is  Roon  in  the  fon'snuin*!.  with  the  liJiiffH  risinir  bacli  of 
it.  The  spectator  is  bKiklnjr  towanl  the  northwest,  up  Acquia  Creek,  at  the  nioutU  of  wliich  is  poena  sloop. 
The  line  of  Intrpnchments  is  H>en  on  the  bluffs  back  of  the  landinsr. 

«  Koport  of  Commander  Wanl  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  May  31  and  June  1,  IJ^CI.  IN'iwrt  of  Com- 
mander Rowan  to  Secretary  Welles,  Juno  2, 1S61. 
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Dragoons,  was  stationed  with  several  hundred  insurgents.  Tompkins  cap- 
tured the  pickets  and  then  dashed  into  the  town,  dnving  a  detachment  of  tk 
insurgents  before  him.  These  were  re-enforced,  and  a  severe  skirmish  oc- 
curred in  the  street.  Shots  were  fired  upon  the  Union  troops  from  windows. 
Finding  himself  greatly  outnumbered  by  his  enemy,  Tompkins  retreated  in 
good  order,  taking  with  him  five  fully  armed  prisoners '  and  two  horses.  He 
lost  one  man  killed,  one  missing,  and  four  who  were  wounded.  He  also  lost 
twelve  horses  and  their  equipments.  It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  of 
the  insurgents  were  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Captain  John 
Q.  Marr,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  late  Secession  Convention.  "  He  has  been  the  first  sqldier  of  the  South,'' 
said  the  Nashville  Union^  "to  baptize  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  witli 
patriotic  blood." 

This  gallant  dash  of  Tompkins  gave  delight  to  the  loyal  people,  and  made 
the  insurgent  leaders  at  Manassas  and  its  vicinity  very  vigilant  and  active. 
They  were  expecting  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Washington  City,  and 
were  alarmed  by  military  movements  already  commenced  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Troops  from  the  more  Southern  States  were  still  crowding  in,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  these,  with  the  Virginians  under  arms,  comprised  about 
forty  thousand  men,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  within  the  borders  of  the 
Old  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  of  June,  prepared  to  fight  the  troops  of  the 
Government. 

There  was  a  civil  and  political  movement  in  Northwestern  Virginia  at 
this  time,  in  opposition  to  the  conspirators,  really  more  important  and  more 
alarming  to  them  than  the  aspect  of  military  afiairs  there.  It  commanded 
the  profound  attention  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  loyal  and  disloyal 
people  of  the  whole  country. 

The  members  of  the  Virginia  Secession  Convention  from  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State,  as  we  have  observed,  could  not  be  molded  to  suit  the  will 
of  the  conspirators,  and  they  and  their  colleagues  defied  the  power  of  the 
traitors  who  controlled  the  Convention.  Before  the  adjournment  of  that 
Convention,  the  inhabitants  of  Northwestern  Virginia  were  satisfied  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  make  a  bold  stand  for  the  Union  and  their 
own  independence,  or  be  made  slaves  to  a  confederacy  of  traitors  whom  they 
abhorred ;  and  Union  meetings  were  called  in  various  parts  of  the  moimtain 
region,  which  were  largely  attended.  The  first  of  these  assembled  at  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harrison  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  when  resolutions,  oficred  by  John  S.  Carlile,  a  member 
of  the  Convention  yet  sitting  in  Richmond,  calling  an  assembly  of  delegates 
of  the  people  at  Wheeling,  on  the  13th  of  May,  were  adopted.  The  course 
of  Governor  Letcher  was  severely  condemned,  and  eleven  citizens  were 
chosen  to  represent  Harrison  County  in  the  Convention  at  Wheeling.  Meet- 
ings were  held  elsewhere.     One  of  these,  at  Kingwood,  in  Pres- 

*  1861  ^  ^^^  County,"  evinced  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  con- 
spirators, and  declared  that  the  separation  of  Western  from 
Eastern  Virginia  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.     They 


>  Among  the  prl§onors  was  W.  F.  Washlnpton,  Ron  of  the  late  Colonel  John  Marfthall  Washington,  of  tb« 
United  States  Army.  He  was  sent  to  General  Mansfield,  at  Washington  City,  with  the  other  prisonera,  where 
be  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  released. 
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also  resolved  to  elect  a  representative  in  the  National  Congress.  Similar 
sentiments  were  expressed  at  other  meetings,  especially  in  a  mass  convention 
held  at  Wheeling  on  the  5th  of  May,  where  it  was  resolved  to  repudiate  all 
connection  with  the  conspirators  at  Richmond.  A  similar  meeting  was  held 
at  Wheeling  on  the  11th,  when  the  multitude  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Carlile 
and  Francis  H.  Pierpont. 

The  Convention  of  delegates  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  13th.  A  large 
number  of  counties  were  represented  by  almost  four  hundred  Unionists. 
The  inhabitants  of  Wheeling  were  mostly  loyal ;  and  when  the  National  flag 
was  unfurled  over  the  Custom  House  there,  in  token  of  that  loyalty,  with 
public  ceremonies,  it  was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
the  flinging  out,  in  response,  of  the  flag  of  the  Union  over  all  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  city. 

The  chief  topic  discussed  in  the  Convention  was  the  division  of  the  State 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  composed  of  the  forty  or  fifty  Counties  of 
the  Mountain  region,  whoso  inhabitants  owned  very  few  slaves  and  were 
enterprising  and  thrifty.  A  division  of  the  State  had  been  desired  by  them 
for  many  years.  The  Slave  Oligarchy  eastward  of  the  mountains  and  in  all 
the  tide-water  counties  wielded  the  j)olitical  power  of  the  State,  and  used  it 
for  the  promotion  of  their  great  interest,  in  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the 
lightening  of  their  own  burdens,  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  and  thrift  of  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia.  These  considerations,  and  their  innate  love  for 
the  Union,  produced  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  at  this  crisis  that  made  the 
efforts  of  secret  emissaries  of  the  conspirators,  and  open  recruiting  officers  oi* 
the  military  powxM*  arrayed  against  the  Government,  almost  fruitless.  This 
nnanimity  was  remarkable  in  the  Wheeling  Convention,  which,  too  informal 
to  take  definite  action  on  the  momentous  question  of  the  dismemberment  of 
the  State,  contented  itself  with  passing  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
Secession  Ordinance,  and  calling  a  Provisional  Convention  to  assemble  at  the 
same  place  on  the  11th  day  of  June  following,  if  the  obnoxious  ordinance 
should  be  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  given  on  the  23d  of  May. 
A  Central  Committee  was  appointed,*  who,  on  the  22d  of  May,  issued  an 
argumentative  address  to  the  people  of  Northwestern  Virginia. 

These  proceedings  thoroughly  alarmed  the  conspirators,  who  expected  a 
revolt  and  an  appeal  to  arms  in  Western  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Government ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  Governor  Letcher  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Porterfield,  who  was  in  command  of  some  State  troops  at 
Grafton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Northwestern 
Railway,  ordenng  him  to  "  take  the  train  some  ni^ht^  run  up  to  Wheelinir, 
and  seize  and  carry  away  the  arms  recently  sent  to  that  place  by  Cameron, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  and  use  them  in  arming  such  men  "  as 
might  "  rally  to  his  camp."  lie  told  him  that  it  was  *'  advisable  to  cut  off 
telegraphic  communication  between  Wheeling  and  Washington,  so  that  the 
disaffected  at  the  former  place  could  not  communicate  with  their  allies  at 
head-quarters."  "  Establish  a  perfect  control  over  the  telegraph,  if  kept  up," 
he  said,  "  so  that  no  dispatch  can  j)ass  without  your  knowledge  and  inspec- 


*  Tbftt  Committoo  consisted  of  John  8.  Carlile,  James  8.  Wheot.  C.  D.  Ilubhanl,  F.  11    Pierpont,  G.  K. 
Latham,  Andrew  Wilson,  S.  11.  Woodward,  James  W.  Paxton,  and  Campbell  Farr. 
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tion  before  it  is  sent.  If  troops  from  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  shall  bo  atteinpt€d 
to  be  passed  on  the  railroad,  do  not  hesitate  to  obstruct  their  passage  by  all 
means  in  your  power,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  road  and  bridges." 

The  people  in  all  Eastern  Virginia,  under  the  pressure  of  the  baypnet,  as 
we  have  observed,*  ratified  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  gave  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  State  in  its  favor,  while  the  vote  in  Western  Virginia 
was  overwhelmingly  against  it.     A  Convention   was   accordingly  held  at 

Wheeling  on  the 
11th  of  June, 
in  which  about 
forty  counties  of 
the  mountain  re- 
gion were  repre- 
sented. It  met 
in  the  Custom 
House ;  and  each 
delegate,  as  his 
credentials  were 
accredited,  took 
a  solemn  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the 
National  Con- 
stitution aud  its 
Government.' 

The  Conven- 
tion was  organ- 
ized by  the  ap- 
pointment      of 

Arthur  J.  Borcman,  of  Wood  County,  as  permanent  President,  and  G.  L. 
Cranmer,  Secretary'.  The  President  made  a  patriotic  speech  on  taking  the 
chair,  and  found  the  delegates  in  full  union  with  him  in  sentiment.  Tlic 
Convention  then  went  to  work  in  earnest.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  on  the  following  day  it  reported  through  its 
chairman,  John  S.  Carlile.  All  allegiance  to  the  *' Southern  Confederacy" 
was  totally  denied  in  that  report,  and  it  recommended  a  declaration  that  the 
functions  of  all  officers  in  the  State  of  Virginia  who  adhered  to  it  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  offices  vacated.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  the 
intention  of  the  people  of  Virginia  never  to  submit  to  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  but  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Union ; 
also,  calling  upon  all  citizens  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  National 
Government  to  lay  them  down  and  return  to  their  allegiance. 
*  I^Jfii  ^^  ^"  ^^®  third  day  of  the  session,*  an  ordinance  was  reported 

for  vacating  all  the  offices  in  the  State  held  by  State  officers  acting 
in  hostility  to  the  General  Government,  and  also  providing  for  a  Provisional 


ROOM   IN   WHICH  TUB  OONVKNTIOK   MET  AT  VnEELINO. 


>  Soe  pajro  3S4. 

*  The  clelfgutes  all  took  the  followlnff  oalli : — *•  We  Polcmnly  <leclari»  th:it  we  will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unitfd  States,  nml  the  laws  umilo  in  pursunnor  tluTt'of.  as  the  suprcine  }nw  of  the  land,  any  ihinsr  in  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Convention  that  assenilileU  at  Kichniond  on  tho  13th  day  of  February  last  tu  the  contrar/ 
notwithstanding.    Su  help  uip  GoiV 
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Government  and  the  election  of  officers  for  a  period  of  six  months;  also, 
requiring  all  officers  of  the  State,  counties,  and  towns   to   take  tlie  oath 
of  allegiance.     This  movement  was  puiely  revolutionary.     There  was  no 
pretense  of  secession  from  Virginia,  but  a  declaration  of  the  people  that 
Governor  Letcher  and  other  State  officers  then  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion 
against  the  National  authority  had  "  abdicated  government,"  and  were  for- 
mally deposed,  and  that  a  new  government  for  Virginia  was  formed.     Gov- 
ernor Letcher  had,  by  his  acts,  made  war  upon  the  people,  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  George   the   Third  when  he  made  war  upon  the 
Colonies,  and  thus,  as  they  expressed  it,  he  *'  abdicated  government  here,  by 
declaring    us    out   of   his    protection    and 
wa<»inu  war  asrainst  us."'     The  Convention 
adopted  a  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  old  government  on  the  1 7th,  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  present,  fifty-six 
in  number,  and  on  the  19th  the  ordinance 
for  the  establishment  of  a  I^rovisional  Gov- 
ernment was  adopted.     The  Convention  had 
already  considered  the  propriety  of  forming 
a  new  State,  separate  from  the  old  one ;  and 
on  the  20th  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  the  ultimate  separation  of  Western 
from  Eastern  Virginia.     On  that  day,  the 
new  or  "restored  Government"  was  organ- 

.         J  T^  •  TT  -ri-  *  r      -%!    ^-  KRAXCI8   U.    PTKTIPONT. 

ized.       Francis    H.    Pierpont,    of   jlai*ion 

County,  was,  on  the  nomination  of  the  venerable  Daniel  Lamb,  chosen  Pro- 
visional Governor,  with  Daniel  I\)lsley,  of  Mason  County,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  an  Executive  Council  of  five  members.  The  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Convetition  was  given  for  these  officers. 

Governor  Pierpont  was  a  bold,  patriotic,  and  energetic  man.  His  first 
official  act  was  to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  existing 
insurrection  in  Virginia  was  too  formidable  to  be  suppressed  by  any  means 
at  the  Governor's  command,  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  General  Government. 
He  organized  the  militia,  and  very  soon  no  less  than  twelve  regiments  of  the 
loyal  mountaineers  of  Northwestern  Virginia  had  rallied  beneath  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Union.  Money  was  needed.  There  was  no  treasury,  and  the 
Governor  borrowed,  on  the  pledge  of  his  own  private  fortune,  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  public  service.  In  every  way  he  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  "restored  government,"  and  succeeded, 
in  defiance  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  tlie  conspirators  at  Richmond  to 
crush  the  new  organization,  and  bring  the  loyal  people  into  subjection.  A 
Legislature  was  elected,  and  they  were  summoned  to  a  session  at 
Wheeling  on  the  1st  of  July.*  Soon  after  its  assembling,  it  chose 
John  S.  Carlile  and  Waitman  G.  Willie  to  represent  the  restored  Common- 
wealth in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In   the   course   of    time    the    long    desired   dismemberment 
of  Virginia  occurred.     The  Convention  reassembled  on  the  20th  of  August,* 


'  The  Declaration  of  In<U'p«!niience,  July  4^  1776L 
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Bridge.      One  New  Jersey  regiment  took  post  at  Roach's   Sprincr,   near 
which    a   redoubt  was  cast  up,  and  named  Fort  Runyon,  in  honor  of  the 
Commanding  General  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed.     It  crossed 
the  road  leading  from   the  Long  Bridge  to 
Alexandria,  near  its  junction  with  the  Colum- 
bia Turnpike.     The  remainder  of  the  troops, 
including  the  New  York  Seventh  ancf  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  under  Captain  Brackett,  now 
joined  those  who  crossed  the  Aqueduct  Bridge, 
and  these  forces  combined  took  possession  of 
and  commenced  fortifying  Arlington  Hights. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  New  York  Fire 
Souave  Regiment,'  under  Colonel  Ephraim 
EL  Ellsworth,  who  had  been  encamped  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  Navy 
Yard,  were  embarked  on  two  schooners  and 
tiken  to  Alexandria ;  wliile  the  P^irst  Michigan 
Regiment,  Colonel  Wilcox,  accom]»anied  by  a 
detachment  of  United  States  cavalry  com- 
manded by  M.MJor  Stoneman,  and  two  pieces 
of  Sherman's  battery*  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ransom,  marched  for  the  same  destination 

by    way    of  the 

Long  Bridge.  The  troops  moving  by  land  and 
water  reached  Alexandria  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  National  frigate  Pawnee  was  lying 
off  the  town,  and  her  commander  had  already 
been  in  negotiation  for  the  evacuation  of  Alex- 
andria by  the  insurgents.  A  detachment  of 
her  crew,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  now  hastened 
to  the  nhore  in  boats,  and  leaped  eagerly 
upon  the  wharf  just  before  the  Zouaves  rcacthed 
it.  They  were  fired  upon  by  some  Virginia 
sentries,  who  instantly  fled  from  the  town. 
Ellsworth,  ignorant  of  any  negotiations,  ad- 
vanced to  the  center  of  the  city,  ami  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
while  the  column  under  Wilcox  marched 
througli  different  streets  to  the  Station  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway,  and  seized  it, 
with  much  rolling  stock.  They  there  captured 
a  small  company  (thirty-five  men)  of  Virginia 
cavalry,  under  Captain  Ball.  Other  Virgifiians.  who  had  heard  the  firing  of 
the  insurgent  pickets,  escaped  by  way  of  the  railroad. 

Alexandria  was  now  in  quiet  possession  of  the  National  troops,  but  there 


ELL8WOCTU  ZOUAVES. 


>  Sfc  iiasc  420. 

'  Sluniian'8  Hattcrr,  which,  as  xvc  have  obwrvo«l.  acoomimnicd  Ihc  IVnnsyhania  troops  umlor  Colonel 
PatKTRon  {fH'v  pa:rt»  44A),  consisUMl  of  j^ix  iiii-cts.  Thi*  vliolr  batury  cr<^^soll  the  L«>ns  Lrli'jri-  on  this  occasion 
but  only  four  of  Iho  pieces  were  taken  to  Arlington  lliphts. 
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were  many  violent  seceBsionists  there  who  would  not  submit.  Among  them 
was  a  man  named  Jaokson,  the  proprietor  of  an  inn  called  the  Marshall 
House.  The  C<mfederate  flag  had  been  flying  over  his  promises  for  many  days, 
and  had  been  plainly  seen  from 
the  President's  house  in  Wash- 
ington.' It  was  still  there,  and 
Ellsworth  went  in  person  to  take 
h  down.  When  descending  an 
upper  staircase  with  it,  he  was 
shot  by  Jackson,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  a  dark  ])assagc, 
with  a  double-barreled  gun, 
loaded  with  buckshot.  Ells- 
worth fell  dead,  and  his  mur- 
derer met  the  same  fate  an  in- 
stant afterward,  at  the  hands  of 
Francis  E.  Brownell,  of  Troy, 
who,  with  six  others,  had  ac- 
companied his  commander  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  lie  shot 
Jackson  through  the  head  with 
a  bullet,  and  pierced  his  body 
several  times  with  his  saber- 
bayonet.  The  scene  at  the  foot 
of  that  staircase  was  now  appal- 
ling. Immediately  after  Jack- 
son was  killed,  a  woman  came  rushing  out  of  a  room,  and  with  frantic  ges- 
tures, as  she  leaned  over  the  body  of  the 
dead  inn-keeper,  she  uttered  the  wildest 
cries  of  grief  and  desj^air.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Jackson. 

Ellsworth's  body  was  borne  in  sadness 
to  Washington  by  his  sorrowing  compan- 
ion's, and  funeral  services  were  performed 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
with  President  Lincoln  as  chief  mourner. 
It  was  then  taken  to  New  York,  where  it 
lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  and  was 
afterward  carried  in  imposing  procession 
through  the  streets  before  being  sent  to 
its  final  resting-place  at  Mechanicsville,  on 
the  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson.  Ells- 
**orth  was  a  very  young  and  extremely  handsome  man,  and  wns  greatly  be- 
ove<l  for  his  generosity,  and  admired  for  his  bravery  and  patriotism.  His 
leath  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.     It  was  the  first  of 


THB  MARSUAI.L  UOCSX. 


CPnSAIM   ELMORE  ELLSWORTH. 


*  On  the  precoding  ilay  (May  23fl)  a  ConfcdiTatc  fine,  tlyinein  Aloxnndrin.  hnd  attractid  the  nitontUm  of  the 
tyips  \n  Wa»hinsrton  City.  Just  nt  evening.  Wiliium  McSpfdon.  of  Nt-w  Yorlt  City.  nn«l  Sainnel  Smith,  of 
ifrvn's  County,  L<»ni,'  Island,  wi-nt  over  and  captured  It.    This  was  the^r«^  ^a;/  t>iken/rom  the  iuHurgenta. 
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note  that  had  oocnrred  in  consequence  of  the  National  troubles ;  and  the 
very  first  since  the  campaign  had  actually  begun,  a  few  hours  before.  It 
intensified  the  hatred  of  rebellion  and  its  abettors ;  and  a  regiment  was  raised 
in  his  native  State  (New  York)  called  the  Ellsworth  Avengers. 

Intrenching  tools  were  sent  over  the  Potomac  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  the  troops  immediately  commenced  casting  up  intrenchments  and 
redoubts,  extending  from  Roach's  Spring,  on  the  Wasliington  and  Akxandtia 
Road,  across  Ailington  Hights,  almost  to  the  Chain  Bridge,  The  brawny  arms 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  (Irish)  Re^ment  soon  piled  up  the  banks  of  Fort  Corcoran, 
on  the  Arlington  estate,  while  the  less  vigorous  men  of  the  New  York  Seventh, 


QCDRQCTOWN; 


MAP  SnOWINO  TUB  FIKST  DKFKN8EB  OF  WA8IIINOTON. 


a  greater  portion  of  whom  were  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  worked  with 
surprising  zeal  and  vigor  in  the  trenches  with  their  more  muscular  com- 
panions in  arms.  Fort  Corcoran  was  the  first  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
when  partly  finished  a  flag-staff*  was  raised,  and  the  National  banner  was 
unfurled  from  it  with  imposing  ceremonies.'  That  and  Fort  Runyon  were 
the  first  regular  works  constructed  by  the  National  troops  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  first  over  which  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  flung 
out.  At  that  point  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Tomp- 
kins, who  had  crossed  the  Chain  Bridge,  was  stationed.  Other  fortifications 
were  speedily  constructed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  was  a  line 


'  On  that  occasion  a  ;:roup  of  ofBcers  alood  around  the  flag-staff.  Among  Ihom  was  Colonel  Corcoran,  tbf 
commander,  Colonel  (afterward  Major-Gcneral)  David  llimler,  and  CiipUin  (aftennard  Brigadier-Oeneral) 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  At  the  n-quest  of  Corcoi-an,  John  Savage,  his  aid,  llie  well-known  Irish  pncl,  Mnira 
sone,  entitled  The  Starry  Flag,  which  he  ha<l  composed  on  the  war-transport  Marion^  on  the  18lh  of  Mar, 
while  on  her  perilous  voyage  with  the  regiment  up  the  Potomac,  exposed  to  the  masked  batteries  planted  hj 
the  ('onf«-derates  on  the  Virginia  shore.  This  song  may  be  found  in  a  coll»*ctlon  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Savage's  ftoems, 
entitled  Faith  and  Fancy.    It  Is  full  of  stirring  sentiment 
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of  Strong  intrenchments  extending  from  the  Potomac  toward  Arlington 
House,  across  the  Columbia  Turnpike,  and  the  railway  and  carriage-road 
leading  to  Alexandria ;  also  detached  batteries  along  Arlington  Hights  almost 
to  the  Chain  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Potomac  five  or  six  miles  above  Wash- 
ington. These,  well  manned  and  mounted,  presented  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  any  number  of  insurgents  that  might  come  from  Manassas  Junction, 
their  place  of  general  rendezvous.  A  reference  to  the  map  on  the  prece- 
ding page  will  show  the  position  of  the  National  troops  on  this  the  first  line  of 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  June.* 

General  Sandford,  of  the  New  York  militia,  took  temporary  command  of 
the  forces  on  Arlington  Hights ;  and  when  he  ascertained  that  the  family  of 
Colonel  Lee  had  left  Arlington  House  a  fortnight  before,  he  made  that  fine  man- 
sion his  head-quarters,  and  sent  word  to  Lee,  then  at  Kichmond,  that  he  would 
see  that  his  premises  should  receive  no  harm.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation,* in  which  he  assured  the  frightened  inhabitants  of  Faiifax 
County  that  no  one,  peaceably  inclined,  should  be  molested,  and 
he  exhorted  the  fugitives  to  return  to  their  homes  and  resume  their  accus- 
tomed avocations.     Two  days  afterward,*  he  was  succeeded  by 

*  Mat  2T 

General  McDowell,  of  the  regular  Army,  who  was  appointed  to 

the  command  of  all  the  National  forces  then  in  Virginia.     Colonel  Wilcox, 

who  was  in  command  at  Alexandria,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Stone,  who,  as 

we  have  observed,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 

troops  for  the  protection  of  Washington  City 

during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the 

spring  of  1861.     Stone  was  soon  recalled  to 

the  District,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  veteran 

Colonel   S.  P.  Heintzelman,  of  the  regulars, 

who,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  took  special 

care  for  the  protection  of  the  estate  of  Mount 

Vernon  from  injury,  and  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington   from  desecration.     It    is    a    pleasant 

thing  to  record,  that  while  the  soldiers  of  both 

parties  in  the  contest  during  the  struggle  were 

alternately   in   military  possession  of   Mount 

Vernon,  not  an  act  is  known  to  have  occurred 

there   incompatible   with   the    most   profound 

reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 

!)ountry. 

The  conspirators,  alarmed  by  these  aggressive  movements,  and  by  others 
1  Western  Virginia,  took  active  measures  to  oppose  them.  The  whole 
lilitary  force  of  Virginia,  of  which  Robert  E.  Lee  was  now  chief  com- 
lander,  was,  as  we  have  observed,  placed,  by  the  treaty  of  April  24,  under 
le  absolute  control  of  Jefferson  Davis  ;*  and  by  his  direction,  his  Virginia 
Butenant,  Governor  Letcher,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3d  of  May,  calling 
it  the  militia  of  the  State  to  repel  apprehended  invasion  from  "  the  Govem- 


MBW   YOEK   STATK  MILITIA. 


>  This  map  was  copied  fn>m  one  publinhed  earlj  in  June,  1861,  and  suppressed  bjr  the  Oovcrnment,  be- 
>sc  it  afforded  valuable  information  to  the  insurgents. 

>  See  page  888. 
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ment  at  Washington."  He  designated  no  less  than  twenty  places  in  the 
State  as  points  of  rendezvous  for  the  militia.  One-fourth  of  these  places 
were  westward  of  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time  the  insurgents  strength- 
ened the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  erected  batteries  on  the  Virginia 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  below  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
navigation  of  that  stream,  and  preventing  supplies  for  the  army  near  the 
Capital  being  borne  upon  its  waters.  This  speedily  led  to  hostilities  at  the 
mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  fifty-five  miles  below  Washington  City,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railway,  where  the 
insurgents  had  erected  batteries  to  command  the  river :  one  at  the  landing, 
and  two  others,  with  a  line  of  intrenchments,  on  the  bights  in  the  rear.  The 
guns  of  these  batteries  had  been  opened  upon  several  vessels  during  the  few- 
days  that  the  National  troops  had  occupied  the  Virginia  shore,  when  they 
were  responded  to  by  Captain  J.  H.  Ward,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Navy, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  almost  forty  years. 

•  May  ic,  ^i  (Y^Q  middle  of  May,*  Ward  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

the  Potomac  flotilla,  which  he  had  organized,  composed  of  four 
armed  propellers,  of  which  the  T/iomas  Freeborn  was  his  flag-ship,  and 
carried  32-pounders.  He  was  sent  to  Hampton  Roads  to  report  to  Commo- 
dore Stringham.  Before  reaching  that  commander  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  trying  his  guns.  The  insurgents  who  held  possession  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Navy  Yard  had  been  constructing  batteries  on  Craney  Island  and  the  main, 
for  the  protection  of  those  posts,  by  completely  commanding  the  Elizabeth 
River.  They  had  also  erected  strong  works  on  SewelPs  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Flizabeth  ;*  and  at  the  middle  of  May  they  had  three  heavy  rifled 
cannon  in  position  there,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  Hampton  Roads.  This 
battery  was  masked  by  a  sand-hill,  but  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Captain 
Henry  Eagle,  of  the  National  armed  steamer  Star^  who  sent  several  shot 
among  the  workmen  on  the  Point,  on  the  19th.  The  engineers  in  charge, 
supported  by  a  company  of  Georgians  and  some  Norfolk  volimteers,  sent 
several  shot  in  response,  five  of  which  struck  the  Star^  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.*  That  night  almost  two  thousand  of  the  insurgent 
troojis  were  sent  from  Norfolk  to  SewcU's  Point,  and  these  were  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  when  Commander  Ward  opened  the  guns  of  the  Free- 
horn  upon  the  redoubt.  The  battery  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  insurgents 
were  driven  away. 

Ward  reported  to  Stringham,  and  proceeded  immediately  toward  Wash- 
*  ington  with  his  flotilla.     On  his  way  up  the  Potomac,  and  when 

*  ^isei'*^'    within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Capital,  he  captured  *  two  schooners 

filled  with  fifty  insurgent  soldiers.  He  then  proceeded  to  patrol 
the  river,  reconnoitering  its  banks  in  search  of  batteries;  and  on  the  31st  of 
the  month  fic  attacked  those  at  Acquia  Creek,  in  which  service  the  Freehon^ 
was  assisted  by  the  gunboats  Anacosta  and  Resolute  of  his  flotilla.  For  two 
hours  an  incessant  discharge  upon  the  batteries  was  kept  up,  when  all  the 
ammunition  of  the  flotilla  suitable  for  long  range  was  exhausted.     The  three 


>  See  mnp  on  |Mige  890. 

«  The  insurffcnts  inasrnlfled  thla  withdrawal,  cansed  bv  a  lack  of  ammnnlUon,  into  a  repulse,  and  claimed  a 
victory  for  ihein8el%'e8.  "This  is  the  first  encounter  in  our  waters,  and  the  victory  remains  wiU;  ua,"  said  a 
writi-r  at  Norfollc.    No  one  st-ems  to  have  been  hurt,  on  cither  side,  in  this  engagement 
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1>atterit'8  had  been  silenced.     On  the  slackening  of  Ward^s  fire,  the  two  on 
^e  hights  began  again,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  poured  volleys  of  heavy 
shot  on  the  flotilla  like  hall,  but  only  wounding  one  man.     Unable  to  reply  at 
that  distance  with  effect,  Ward  withdrew  his  vessels,  but  resumed 
the  conflict  on  the  following  day,*  in  company  with  the  sloop-of-     *  jl^J'  ^' 
war  Pawnee^  of  eight  guns,  Captnin  S.  C.  Kowan.    For  more  than 
five  hours,  a  continuous  storm  of  shot  and  shell  assaulted  the  works  on  shore. 
This  cannonade  and  bombardment  were  briskly  responded  to  by  the  insur- 
gents, who  seemed  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  munitions  of  war.    Twice  their 
batteries  were  silenced,  but  their  fire  was  resumed  whenever  that  of  the  flotilla 


VIEW  AT  ACQUIA   CKCCK  LANDIXO  AT  TWl  TIME  OF  THE  ATTACK.* 


The  Pcncnee  became  the  chief  object  of  their  attention.  She  was 
hulled  four  limes,  and  nine  shots  in  all  struck  her;  and  yet,  neither  on  board 
af  this  vessel  nor  of  those  of  Ward's  flotilla  was  a  single  person  killed  or 
icrionsly  injured.''  During  the  engagement,  the  large  passenger  and  freight 
lOuse  near  the  landing  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  about  this  time,  another  aggressive  movement  was  made  by  the  United 
Ita^es  forces.     It  was  important  to  gain  information  concerning  the  advance 
f  the  insurgents,  said  to  be  at  Fairfax  Court  House  at  the  close  of  May. 
ieutenant  Charles  II.  Tompkins,  with  seventy-five  of  Company  B.  of  the 
3Cond  Regiment  of  United  States  Cavalry,  stationed,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
rlington  Hights,  was  sent  on  a  scout  in  that  direction.     He  left 
>rt  Corcoran  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  31st,*  and      ^^l^ 
ached  Fairfax  Court  House  at  about  three  o'clock  the   next 
>rning,  where  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Ewell,  late  of  the  United  States 


•  This  picture  is  from  n  sketch  miwle  by  Mr.  E.  Forbes,  an  excellent  artist,  then  accompanying  the  National 
i!«.  Acqiiia  Creeic  I^mlintr.  with  the  shtire  battt-ry,  is  seen  in  the  forecrouml.  with  the  bluffs  rising  back  of 
The  spectntor  is  hK»kinir  towanl  the  northwest,  up  Acquia  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  seen  a  slooti. 
line  of  Intrenehments  is^  M'en  on  the  bluffs  bock  of  the  landinc. 

'  Report  of  Commander  Wanl  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  May  31  and  June  1, 1SC1.  Heport  of  Corn- 
ier Rowan  to  Secretary  Welles,  Juno  2, 1S61. 
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Dragoons,  was  stationed  with  several  hundred  insurgents.  Tompkins  cap- 
tured the  pickets  and  then  dashed  into  the  town,  diiving  a  detachment  of  the 
insurgents  before  him.  These  were  re-enforced,  and  a  severe  skirmish  oc- 
curred in  the  street.  Shots  were  fired  upon  the  Union  troops  from  windows. 
Finding  himself  greatly  outnumbered  by  his  enemy,  Tompkins  retreated  in 
good  order,  taking  with  him  five  fully  armed  prisoners '  and  two  horses.  He 
lost  one  man  killed,  one  missing,  and  four  who  were  wounded.  He  also  lost 
twelve  horses  and  their  equipments.  It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  of 
the  insurgents  were  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Captain  John 
Q.  Marr,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  late  Secession  Convention.  **  lie  has  been  the  first  sqldier  of  the  South," 
said  the  Nashville  Uiiiov^  "to  baptize  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  with 
patriotic  blood." 

This  gallant  dash  of  Tompkins  gave  delight  to  the  loyal  people,  and  made 
the  insurgent  leaders  at  Manassas  and  its  vicinity  very  vigilant  and  active. 
They  were  expecting  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Washington  City,  and 
were  alarmed  by  military  movements  already  commenced  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Troops  from  the  more  Southern  States  were  still  crowding  in,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  these,  with  the  Virginians  under  arms,  comprised  about 
forty  thousand  men,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  within  the  borders  of  the 
Old  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  of  June,  prepared  to  fight  the  troops  of  the 
Government. 

There  was  a  civil  and  political  movement  in  Northwestern  Virginia  at 
this  time,  in  opposition  to  the  conspirators,  really  more  important  and  more 
alarming  to  them  than  the  aspect  of  military  afiairs  there.  It  command etl 
the  profound  attention  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  loyal  and  disloyal 
people  of  the  whole  country. 

The  members  of  the  Virginia  Secession  Convention  from  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State,  as  we  have  observed,  could  not  be  molded  to  suit  the  will 
of  the  conspirators,  and  they  and  their  colleagues  defied  the  power  of  the 
traitors  who  controlled  the  Convention.  Before  the  adjournment  of  that 
Convention,  the  inhabitants  of  Northwestern  Virginia  were  satisfied  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  make  a  bold  stand  for  the  Union  and  their 
own  independence,  or  be  made  slaves  to  a  confederacy  of  traitors  whom  they 
abhorred  ;  and  Union  meetings  were  called  in  various  paits  of  the  mountain 
region,  which  were  largely  attended.  The  first  of  these  assembled  at  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harrison  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  when  resolutions,  offered  by  John  S.  Carlile,  a  member 
of  the  Convention  yet  sitting  in  Richmond,  calling  an  assembly  of  delegates 
of  the  people  at  Wheeling,  on  the  13th  of  May,  were  adopted.  The  course 
of  Governor  Letcher  was  severely  condemned,  and  eleven  citizens  were 
chosen  to  represent  Harrison  County  in  the  Convention  at  Wheeling.  Meet- 
ings were  held  elsewhere.     One  of  these,  at  Kingwood,  in  Pres- 

*  mi  *'      ^^^  County,"  evinced  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  con- 
spirators,  and   declared   that   the   separation  of  Western  from 
Eastern  Virginia  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.     They 


*  Among  the  prisoners  was  W.  F.  Washlnjrton,  son  of  the  late  Colonel  J<»hn  Marshall  Wttshinyton,  of  tb« 
United  States  krmj.  He  was  sent  to  General  Mansfield,  at  Washington  City,  with  the  other  prisoDera,  wherv 
be  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  released. 
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also  resolved  to  elect  a  representative  in  the  National  Congress.  Similar 
sentiments  were  expressed  at  other  meetings,  especially  in  a  mass  convention 
held  at  Wheeling  on  the  5th  of  May,  where  it  was  resolved  to  repudiate  all 
connection  with  the  conspirators  at  Richmond.  A  similar  meeting  was  held 
at  Wheeling  on  the  11th,  when  the  multitude  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Carlile 
and  Francis  H.  Pierpont. 

The  Convention  of  delegates  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  13th.  A  large 
number  of  counties  were  represented  by  almost  four  hundred  Unionists. 
The  inhabitants  of  Wheeling  were  mostly  loyal ;  and  when  the  National  flag 
was  unfurled  over  the  Custom  House  there,  in  token  of  that  loyalty,  with 
public  ceremonies,  it  was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
the  flinging  out,  in  response,  of  the  flag  of  the  Union  over  all  of  the  principal 
boildings  in  the  city. 

The  chief  topic  discussed  in  the  Convention  was  the  division  of  the  State 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  composed  of  the  forty  or  fifty  Counties  of 
the  Mountain  region,  whose  inhabitants  owned  very  few  slaves  and  were 
enterprising  and  thrifty.  A  division  of  the  State  had  been  desired  by  them 
for  many  years.  The  Slave  Oligarchy  eastward  of  the  mountains  and  in  all 
the  tide-water  counties  wielded  the  political  power  of  the  State,  and  used  it 
for  the  promotion  of  their  great  interest,  in  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the 
lightening  of  their  own  burdens,  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  and  thrift  of  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia.  These  considerations,  and  their  innate  love  for 
the  Union,  produced  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  at  this  crisis  that  made  the 
efforts  of  secret  emissaries  of  the  conspirators,  and  open  recruiting  officers  of 
the  military  power  arrayed  against  the  Government,  almost  fruitless.  This 
unanimity  was  remarkable  in  the  Wheeling  Convention,  which,  too  informal 
to  take  definite  action  on  the  momentous  question  of  the  dismemberment  of 
the  State,  contented  itself  with  passing  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
Secession  Ordinance,  and  calling  a  Provisional  Convention  to  assemble  at  the 
same  place  on  the  11th  day  of  Juno  following,  if  the  obnoxious  ordinance 
should  be  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  given  on  the  23d  of  May. 
A  Central  Committee  was  aj)pointed,'  who,  o:i  the  22d  of  May,  issued  an 
argumentative  address  to  the  people  of  Northwestern  Virginia. 

These  proceedings  thoroughly  alarmed  the  conspirators,  who  expected  a 
revolt  and  an  appeal  to  arms  in  Western  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Government ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  Governor  Letcher  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Porterfield,  who  was  in  command  of  some  State  troops  at 
Grafton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Northwestern 
Railway,  ordering  him  to  "  take  the  train  some  night,  run  up  to  Wheeling, 
and  seize  and  carry  away  the  arms  recently  sent  to  that  place  by  Cameron, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  and  use  them  in  arming  such  men  "  as 
might  "  rally  to  his  camp."  He  told  him  that  it  was  *'  advisable  to  cut  off 
:elegraphio  communication  between  Wheeling  and  Washington,  so  that  the 
lisaflTected  at  the  former  place  could  not  communicate  with  their  allies  at 
lead-quarters."  *'  Establish  a  perfect  control  over  the  telegraph,  if  kept  up," 
e  said,  "  so  that  no  dispatch  can  pass  without  your  knowledge  and  inspec- 


*  That  Committee  consisted  of  John  S.  Carlllp,  James  8.  Wheat,  C.  D.  Hubbanl,  F.  11    Pierpont,  G.  R. 
itham,  Andrew  Wilson,  J*.  II.  Woodward,  James  W.  Paxton,  and  Campbell  Farr. 
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preparing  for  a  defensive  campaign,  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  moving 
aggressively  and  quickly,  had  taken  full  possassion,  unopposed,  of  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  They 
attempted  to  do  more.  Under  Colonel  Lee,  the  late  occupant  of  Arlington 
House,  they  were  preparhig  to  fortify  Arlington  Mights,  where  heavy  siege- 
guns  would  absolutely  command  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  this  movement  was  discovered  in  time  to  defeat 
its  object.  That  discovery  revealed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance 
of  National  forces  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  advantages  gained  by  the 
insurgents  in  having  possession  of  the  railways  in  that  region  was  painfully 
apparent.  Already  '•  Confederate"  pickets  were  occupying  Arlington  Higbts 
and  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Long  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Potomac  at 
Washington  City ;  and  engineers  had  been  seen  on  those  hights  selecting 
eligible  positions  for  batteries.' 

A  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand,  and  the  General-in-chief  was  now  per- 
suaded to  allow  an  immediate  invasion  of  Virginia.*     Orders  were  at  once 
issued*  for  the  occupation  of  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  oppo- 

'^iIsT'  ^^^®'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^'^y  ^^  Alexandria,  nine  miles  below,  by 
National  troops.  General  Mansfield  was  in  command  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  men  at  the  Capital.  Toward  midnight,  these  forces  in  and 
around  Washington  were  put  in  motion  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  at  three 
different  points.  One  column  was  to  cross  at  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  at 
Georgetown  ;  another  at  the  Long  Bridge,  at  Washington ;  and  a  third  was 
to  proceed  in  vessels,  and  seize  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  three  invading  columns  moved  almost  simultaneously.  The  one  at 
Georgetown  was  commanded  by  General  Irvin  McDowell.  Some  local  volun- 
teers crossed  first,  and  drove  the  insurgent  pickets  from  the  Virginia  end  of 
tlie  Aqueduct  Bridge.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fifth  Massachusetts ;  the 
Twenty-eighth  New  York,  from  Brooklyn ;  Company  B  of  the  United  States 
Cavalry ;  and  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  which  was  an  Irish  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Michael  Corcoran.  Their  march  across  that  lofiy  structure,  in  the 
bright  light  of  a  full  moon,  was  a  beautiful  spectacle.  Thousands  of  anxious 
men  and  women  saw  the  gleaming  of  their  bayonets  and  the  waving  of  their 


>  .Tamos  D.  Ony.  mentioned  In  note  1.  p.i?o  41*5.  visited  the  fttenmship  Montic.ello  on  the  20d  of  May,  then 
dl5oharpinL'  Government  stores  at  Georsretown,  and  while  viewing  Arlinpton  lllglits,  not  far  from  the  Aqueduct 
Bridire.  throuieti  a  telescofie,  dlfwrovered  Lee  (according  to  his  description)  and  some  sjibordlnate  officers, 
apparently  enirnired.  in  the  partial  concealment  of  bushes  and  irrepularilies  of  the  prt>und.  In  loyinj:  «»ut  fortlftca 
tlons.  Alter  satisfying  himself  that  preparations  were  being  njade  by  the  InMirgents  to  plant  batteries  on 
Arlington  Ilights,  Gay  hastened  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Mansfield  and  t(»ld  him  what  he  had  seen,  in 
detail.  The  General,  not  doubtins:  that  a  battery  would  bo  built  on  ArHn:.'ton  Ili^lits  that  nlfrht,  went  immf- 
diately  to  the  War  Department  with  his  Information.  The  order  went  out  at  once  for  the  troops  to  move  into 
Virginia  and  occupy  Arlington  Ilights  before  the  insurgents  should  gain  absolute  possession  there.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  National  troops  on  that  occasion  was  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  conspirators.  The  loss  of  that 
opportunity  to  gain  a  position  that  would  doubtless  have  secured  their  |M>ssession  of  Washinsrlon  C'lly,  wa*  a; 
the  time,  and  frequently  afterward,  spoken  of  In  the  Ulchmond  press  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  misfortunes^ 

*  On  the  previous  day  (May  22)  a  large  National  flag,  i)urcha.s<*d  by  the  clerks  of  the  Post-Oltice  Dcitartment. 
in  testimony  of  their  loyalty,  was  raise<l  over  the  General  Post-Oftice.  in  Washington  City,  by  the  hand  «if  Presi 
dent  Linctdn.  The  air  was  almost  motionless,  and  the  banner  clung  ominously  sullen  to  the  slafT  and  the 
halliards.  In  a  few  moments  a  gentle  breeze  came  from  the  North,  and  displayed  the  Stripe*  and  Stars  in  all 
their  beauty  and  &isrniflcanee  to  the  assembled  crowd.  "  I  h.ad  not  thouirht  to  say  a  word,"  5;ild  the  Pn*sld*nl 
when  he  observed  the  Incident,  "but  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  'St.nrs  and  8tri|M*s'  hnnc 
rather  lanjnildly  about  the  stjiflT,  all  over  the  nation.  So  too  with  this  flag,  when  It  w.ns  elevated  to  its  placr. 
At  first  It  liun?  rather  lansruldly,  but  the  jrlorlous  breeze  fnnn  the  North  came,  an«l  It  n«>w  floats  as  it  fhoiiM 
And  we  hoju'  that  the  5.ime  breeze  is  swelling  the  glorious  flag  throughout  the  w'.iole  rnion  " 
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baDoers,  and  heard  the  Rounds  of  their  measured  foot-falls  borne  on  the  still 
night  air,  with  the  deepest  emotions,  for  it  was  the  first  initial  act  of  an 
opening  eampai^rn  in  civil  warfare,  whose  importance  no  man  could  estimate. 


AgUBUUOT   BRIDOK  AT  GEOBGBTUW 


Two  miles  distant  from  this  passing  column  was  another  crossing  the 
I^ng  Bridge.  It  consisted  of  the  National  Rifles  under  Captain  Smead, 
and  a  company  of  Zouaves  under  Captain  Powell,  who  drove  the  insurgent 
pickets  toward  Alexandrin,  and  took 
position  at  Roach's  Spring,  a  half  a  mile 
from  the  Virginia  end  of  the  bridge. 
These  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
Constitutional  Guards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  Captain  Digges,  who 
advanced  about  four  miles  on  the  road 
toward  Alexandria.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  heavy  body,  composed 
of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment ; 
three  New  Jersey  regiments  (Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth),  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Theodore  Runyon,  and  the  New 
York  Twelfth  and  Twenty-fiflh,  passed 
3ver.  The  New  York  troops  were  com- 
nanded  by  Major-General  Charles  W. 
iandford,  who,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  had  offered  his  entire  division  to 
he  service  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  was  halted  at  the  end  of  the  Long 


TIIEODOKE   RUNYOM. 


>  This  is  a  view  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  at  Georgetown,  over  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Chesnpenko  and 
Ohio  C-inal.  in  its  extension  to  Alexandria,  after  having  traversed  the  valley 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  pic- 
ture is  from  a  6l;etch  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Ppring  of  1865,  from  the 
piazza  In  the  rear  of  the  Cumberland  Ifmnte,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Francis  S.  Key.  author  of  "The  Star-Spancled  Banner,**  at  the  time  when  that 
poem  was  written.  See  lA^is\T\g»  PictorialJ'^ield-Bovk  o/ the  War  0/ISI2. 
Arlington  Ilights  are  seen  beyond  the  Potomac,  with  Fort  Bennett  on  the  ex- 
treme riffht.  the  flag  of  Fort  Corcoran  In  the  center,  and  three  block-houses 
on  the  b'ft,  which  guanled  the  Virtrinia  end  of  the  bridge.  Several  of  these 
block -houses  were  built  on  Arlington  Iliirhts  early  in  the  war,  all  having  the 
same  general  character  of  the  one  delineated  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
They  were  built  of  heavy  hewn  timber,  and  were  sometimes  used  as  signal* 
stations. 
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and  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  erection  of  a  new  State,  in  which  Slayery 
was  prohibited,  to  be  called  Kanawha,  the  name  of  its  principal  stream. 
This  ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  counties  represented 
in  the  Convention  on  the  24th  of  October  ensuing,  when  the  vote  was 
almost  unanimous  in  its  favor.  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Convention, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  the  name  was  changed  to  West  Vieginia,  and  a 
State  Constitution  was  formed.  On  the  3d  of  May  following  the  people 
ratified  it^  and  on  the  same  day  the  Legislature,  at  a  called  session,  approTed 
of  the  division  of  the  State,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Commonwealth. 
All  of  the  requirements  of  the  National  Constitution  now  having  been  com- 
plied with,  West  Virginia  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  on  the  3d 
of  June,  1863,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  on  the  3lBt 
of  December,  1862.*  A  State  seal,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  and  device,  was  adopted,'  and  the  new 
Commonwealth  took  its  place  as  the  Thirty-fifth 
State  of  the  Union,  covering  an  area  of  twenty-three 
thousand  square  miles,  and  having  a  population,  in 
1860,  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  four. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  men 
of  Northwestern  Virginia  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
BKAL  OF  WMT  viKoiwiA,  ^^^  ^^^  Frcc-labor  State,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
prepare  for  war,  for,  as  we  have  observed,  the  con- 
spirators were  forming  camps  of  rendezvous  in  their  midst,  and  preparing  to 
hold  them  in  subjection  to  the  usurpers  at  Richmond.  Thousands  of  loyal 
men  secretly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  Union  ;  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment made  preparations  in  Pennsylvania  and  beyond  the  Ohio  River  to 
co-operate  with  them  at  a  proper  moment.  Both  the  Government  and  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Virginia  abstained  from  all  military  movements  on  the  soil 


>  The  conspirators  denonnccd  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President  as  usurpation^  and  a  violation  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  which  siiys: — 

"  New  Sutes  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrreso  into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jnrlwllclion  of  any  otiier  State,  nor  any  State  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States 
or  parts  of  Status,  williout  th«^  constmt  of  the  Lopislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

Let  us  see  how  this  mottcr  will  endure  the  constitutional  trst  The  loyal  people  of  Virginta.  and  who 
alone  constituted  the  State  as*  a  ])art  of  the  Kcpublic,  di-posed  Governor  Letcher  and  his  fellow-trailors  fn 
regular  form,  and  reorjranized  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  making  Francis  H.  Pierpont  chief  majris- 
trate.  The  Ix'jrislature  forming  a  part  of  this  newly  organize«l  g«»vtTnment  agreed  that  a  new  Stiit»»  should  be 
made  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  one.  One  part  of  the  Constitutional  nqulrement  was  thus  complied  n  ith.  The 
other  part  was  complied  with  when  C<»ngre5»s,  on  the  31st  of  December,  gave  its  consent  to  the  transaction. 

At  midsummer,  1S63,  Virginia  i)re6enied  rw  curious  i)olitical  aspect  Its  deposed  Governor,  I^etcher,  at 
Richmond,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  State.  Governor  Pierpont  at  Alexandrb,  rightfully  claimed 
authority  over  the  whole  State,  excepting  the  fifty-one  c<»unties  that  comi)oscd  the  new  State;  and  Governor 
Boreman,  at  Wheeling,  legitimately  exercised  authority  In  that  new  State. 

3  The  above  picture  represents  the  lesser  seal  of  West  Virginia,  which  bears  the  same  words  and  devices  as 
the  great  seal.  The  latter  is  two  inches  and  one-half  in  diameter.  On  one  side  arc  the  wonls,  "  State  or  Wmt 
Virginia,''  and  "  Montana  Semper  Libeui" — that  is  to  say,  **  Mountaineers  are  ahv.iys  free.*'  In  the  center 
of  the  s<'al  is  seen  a  rock,  on  which  Ivy  is  growing,  symbolizing  stability  and  continnance,  and  bearing  the 
inscription,  "June  20,  ISttV'  the  date  of  the  oriranization  and  foundation  of  the  State.  On  the  right  of  the  rock  is 
seen  a  farmer  dressed  in  the  hunting-shirt  worn  in  that  region,  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  plow-handle,  and  on 
his  left  is  rei>o»ing  a  woodman's  ax,  indicating  the  great  business  of  the  people  to  be  the  clearing  of  the  forest 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  There  is  also  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  a  corn-stalk  near.  On  the  left  of  the  rock  is  seen  a 
miner  with  his  pickax,  with  b.irrels  and  lumps  of  minerals  at  his  feet  An  anvil  and  sledge-hammer  are  also 
seen,  typical  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Two  rities  lie  in  front,  their  junction  covered  by  the  Phrysrlan  hood,  or  Cap 
<if  Liberty,  indicating  that  the  Independence  of  the  State  was  won  and  will  bo  maintained  by  arms. 
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of  that  State  before  the  votes  of  the  people  had  been  given  on  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  on  the  23d  of  May,  for  it  was  determined  that  no  occasion  should 
be  afforded  for  a  charge,  which  the  conspirators  would  be  quick  to  make, 
that  the  votes  had  been  influenced  by  the  presence  of  military  power.  The 
reverse  of  this  policy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  pursued  by  the  conspirators, 
and  while  the  entire  vote  of  the  State  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of 
the  Ordinance,  that  of  Western  Virginia  was  almost  unanimously  against  it. 
This  verdict  of  the  people  on  the  great  question  relieved  the  Government  and 
the  loyal  Virginians  from  all  restraints ;  and  while  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops 
were  moving  toward  the  border,  the  patiiots  of  Western  Virginia,  and  especially 
of  the  river  counties,  rushed  to  arms.  Camp  Carlilo,  already  formed  in  Ohio, 
opposite  Wheeling,  was  soon  full  of  recruits,  and  the  First  Virginia  Regiment 
was  formed.  B.  F.  Kelley,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  then  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  was  invited  to  become  its  leader.  He  had  lived  in  Wheeling,  and 
had  been  commander  of  a  volunteer  regiment  there.  His  skill  and  bravery 
were  appreciated,  and  in  this  hour  of  need  they  were  required.  He  hastened 
to  Wheeling,  and,  on  the  25th  of  May,  took  command  of  the  regiment. 

George  B.  McClellan  had  been  called  to  the  command  of  the  Ohio  troops, 
as  we  have  observed.     He  was  soon  afterward  commissioned  a 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,"  and  assigned  to  the  command  of     '  ^j*^/^ 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  included  Western  Virginia. 
He  was  now  ordered  to  cross  the  Ohio  ^^ 

River  with  the  troops  under  his  charge,  ^^^^Mf^^ 

and,  in  conjunction  with  those  under  ^^^^£i^^ 

Colonel  Kelley  and  others  in  Virginia,  %^^w  Vj^^l 

drive  out  the  "Confederate"  forces  there,  T  ^^*"  ^|^V 

and  advance  on  Harper's  Ferry.     He  JBk         '  ^Br;  ~.^ 

visited  Indianapolis  on  the  24th  of  May,  49%i       Ji  ^ 

and  reviewed  the  brigade  of  Indianians  ^^^^S^L^ 

whowere  at  Camp  Morton,  under  Briga-  ^^^^^0^^!!^^^^^^^^   "^ 

dier-General  T.  A.  Morris.     In  a  brief       ^^S^^^        :.;  j^^^^^^^Sfev 
speech  at  the  Bates  House,  he  assured     ^^^^^^-  -^ae^^^^^^^  1 

the  assembled  thousands  that  Indiana    mj^KjKitiKtl^Ktf^^^B^  \ 
troops  would  be  called  upon  to  follow   ESP^^^^^^SR^^^B^' 
him   and   win   distinction.'  f''  X^^    t^^^^^Ji^  '  ;^ 

Two  days  afterward,*  he  is-     ' «  ^         "^,,,„,  „  mVlellax. 

sued  an  address  to  the  Union 

citizens  of  Western  Virginia,  in  which  he  praised  their  courage  and  j)atriot- 
ism,  and  warned  them  that  the  *'  few  factious  rebels  "  in  their  midst,  who  had 
lately  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  at  the  polls,  were  seeking  to 
"inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror,''  and  thus  force  them  to  "yield  to  the  schemes 
and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  treacherous  conspiracy  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Southern  Confederacy.' "  He  assured  them  that  all  their  rights 
should  be  respected  by  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  about  to  march  upon 
their  soil,  and  that  these  should  not  only  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  slaves,  but  would,  *'  on  the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  crush  any  attempt 
at  insurrection  on  their  part."     At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  stirring  address 


*  Indiana'it  Roll  qf  Honor:  by  Dftviil  St«Tcnfon,  Librarian  c)f  Indiana,  pA'o  30. 
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to  his  soldiers,  telling  them  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  ''  cross  the  fron- 
tier;'' that  their  mission  was  "to  protect  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  secure 
our  brethren  from  the  grasp  of  armed  traitors."  lie  knew  they  would 
respect  the  feelings  of  the  Virginians  and  their  rights,  and  preserve  perfect 
discipline.  He  believed  in  their  courage.  He  begged  them  to  remember 
that  their  only  foes  were  "armed  traitors;"  and  he  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
show  them  mercy  when  tht*y  should  fall  into  their  hands,  because  many  of 
them  were  misguided.  He  told  them  that  when  they  had  assisted  the  loyal 
men  of  Western  Virginia  until  they  could  piotect  themselves,  then  they 
might  return  to  their  homes  "  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  preserved 
a  gallant  people  from  destruction." 

McClellan's  addresses  were  read  in  Camp  Carlilo  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th,  and  Colonel  Kelloy  and  his  reiriment,  full  eleven  hundred  strong,  imme- 
diately thereafter  crossed  over  to  Wheeling  and  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Grafton,  where  Colonel  Porterfield  was  in  command,  with  instructions  from 

General  Lee  to  gather  volunteers  there  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand.  His  r<icruits  came 
in  slowly,  and  he  had  written  to  Lee,  that  if 
ro-enfort-ements  were  not  speedily  sent  into 
Xorth western  Virginia,  that  section  would  be 
lost  to  the  "Confederates." 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Kelley  reached 
Buffalo  Creek,  in  Marion  County,  when  Porter- 
field,  thoroughly  alarmed,  fled  from  Grafton 
with  about  fitleen  hundred  followers,  and  took 
post  at  Philippi,  a  village  on  the  Tygart's  Val- 
ley River,  a  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  about 
sixteen  miles  southward  from  Grafton.  lie 
had  destroyed  two  bridges  in  Kelluy^s  path 
toward  Grafton,  but  these  were  soon  rebuilt 
by  the  loyal  Virginians,  who,  imder  their  com- 
mander, entered  the  deserted  camp  of  Porter- 
field  on  the  30th.  On  that  day,  the  latter 
issued  a  frantic  ai)peal  from  Philippi  to  the 
people  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  beirginic  them  to  stand  by  the  "legally 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State,"  of  which  he  was  the  representative, 
and  assuring  all  Unionists  that  tliey  would  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  told  the  people  that  he  came  to  protect  them  from  "inva- 
sion by  foreign  forces,"  and  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  most  inappropriately,  "  that  the  true  friend  of 
National  liberty  cannot  he»*itate"  to  defend  Virginia.  "Strike  for  your 
State!"  he  exclaimed.  "Strike  for  your  liberties!  Rally!  rally  at  once  in 
defense  of  your  mother."  His  appeal  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  sturdy 
people  of  the  mountain  region,  and  his  efforts  were  almost  fruitless. 

While  Colonel  Kelley  was  ])ressing  toward  Grafton,  the  Oldo  and  Indiana 
troops  were  moving  in  the  same  direction.  A  part  of  them  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling,  and  anoiher  portion  at  Parkersburg;  and  they  were  all 
excepting  two  regiments  (the  Eiirhth  and  Tenth  Indiana),  at  or  near  Grafton 
on  the  2d  of  June,  on  which  day  General  ^lorris  arrived.     Kelley  was  on  the 
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point  of  piirsaing  Porterfield.  His  troops  were  in  line.  Morris  sent  for  him, 
and  a  new  plan  of  o|>era!ions  was  agreed  to,  by  which  Porterfiehl  and  his 
command  at  Philippi  iniglit  be  captured  rather  than  dispersed.  Kelley's 
troops  returned  to  camp,  and  the  impression  wont  abroad  that  the  National 
forces  wouhl  not  leave  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  Word 
to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Porterfield  by  the  secessionists  in  Grafton,  and  thus 
aid  was  unintentionally  given  to  the  '*  invaders''  of  Virginia. 

The  new  plan  was  immediately  executed.  The  forces  at  Grafton  were 
arranged  in  two  columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Kelley,  of 
Vii^nia,  and  E.  Duraoiit,  of  Iiidinna.  Kelley's  cohimn  was  composed  of  hU 
own  regiment  (the  First  Virginiti),  the  Ninth  Indiana,  ('olonel  Milroy,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio,  under  Colontl  Irwin.  Dumoiit's  column  con- 
sisted of  eight  companies  of  his  own  regifnent  (the  Seventh  Indiana)  ;  four 
companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steed- 
man;  fair  companies  of  tho  Sixth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Crittenden,  and  a 
detachment  of  Burnet's  Ohio  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sturgis. 
Dumoni's  column  was  accompanied  by  the  gallant  Colonel  F.  W.  Larder, 
who  was  then  a  volunteer  aid  on  General  McClellan's  staff,  and  represented 
him. 

The  two  columns  were  to  march  upon  Philippi  by  converging  routes. 
Both  left  Gnfton  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2d  ;  Kelley's  for  Tliorntou,  a  few 
mili»s  eastward,  and  Dumont's  for  Web- 
ster, a  few  miles  westward.  Kelley 
was  to  strike  tlie  Beverly  Roa<l  above 
Philippi,  in  the  rear  of  Porterfield,  and 
Dumont  was  to  np|)ear  at  the  same 
time  on  the  liights  overlooking  that 
village,  and  plant  cannon  theie.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  attack,  simul- 
taneously by  bot!i  columns,  was  four 
o'clock  on  the  dawn  of  the 
3d.*  Kelley  had  to  march 
twenty-two  miles,  an<l  Dumont  twelve 
miles.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the 
night  was  excessively  d.irk,  bt^-ause  of 
a  heavy  rain-storm,  that  commenced  at 
sunset  and  continue<l  until  morning. 
In  that  darkness  and  in  the  drenching 
rain  the  two  columns  moved  toward 
Philiupi,  over  rugged  hills,  along  slip- 
pery slopes,  through  humid  valleys,  and 
across  swollen  streams. 

At  the  af>pointed  time  Dumont's 
column  a|»proached  its  <lestination.  It  was  discovered  by  a  woman,  who  fired 
a  j)ist<d  twico  at  Colonel  Lander,  who  was  rifling  ahead  of  the  column,  and 
the  I  sent  her  boy  to  alarm  PorierfieM.  The  boy  was  caught  and  deUuned ; 
and  while  Porierfield's  camp  was  in  commotirm,  on  account  of  the  report 
of  the    woman's    pistol,    Dumont's   column    took    position  on   the   hights, 
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with  his  cannon  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  river,  the  village,  and  the 
insurgent  camp,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by 
Porterfield's  pickets.  Kelley  had  not  arrived.  His  long  march  was  a  most 
wearisome  one,  yet  he  was  not  far  off.  Lander  had  taken  command  of 
the  artillery,  and  fearing  Porterfield  might  escape  unhurt,  should  there  be 
any  delay,  he  ordered  the  opening  of  the  heavy  guns  upon  the  insurgents. 
At  the  same  time  Dumont's  infantry  swept  down  the  winding  road  to  the 
bridge,  where  the  insurgents  had  gathered  in  force  to  dispute  their  passage. 
They  advanced  at  a  double-quick,  drove  in  the  pickets,  dashed  across  the 
bridge,  and  carried  a  fatal  panic  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 

Kelley  was  hurrying  on.     The  booming  of  Lander's  cannon  had  invigor- 
ated his  men.     His  guide  was  treacherous,  and  instead  of  leading  him  out 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Porterfield's  camp,  he  had  brought  him  from  the 
mountain  road  upon  the  flank  of  the  now  flying  insurgents.     He  pushed 
rapidly  over  a  ridge,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  fugitives,  who  were  driven 
in  wild  confusion  througli  the  town  and  up  the  Beverly  Road.     They  were 
pursued  by  the  columns,  which  had  joined  in  the  main  street  of  Philippi,  for 
about  two  miles,  when  the  insurgents,  abandoning  their  baggage-train,  escaped, 
and  lialted  only  at  Beverly,  the  capital  of  Randolph  County,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  farther  up  Tygart's  Valley.*     Porterfield's  troops,  about  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  were  one-third  cavalry,  and  all  were  fresh.'    Among  the 
spoils  of  victory  were  the  commander's  oflicial  papers,  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  three  hundred  and  eighty  stand  of  arms,  and  a  regimental  flag.* 

The  only  serious  casualty  sustained  by 
the  Union  forces  in  this  engagement  was 
the  wounding  of  Colonel  Kelley,  who  was 
shot  through  the  right  breast  by  a  pistol- 
ball,  while  he  was  gallantly  leading  his 
troops  through  the  town  in  the  pursuit 
He  continued  to  press  forward  and  urge 
on   his  men,  when   he  fainted  from   loss 
of  blood,  and  fell  into  the  anus  of  some 
of  his  soldiers.     It  was  believed  that  he 
■    -7trTMrx:-^mmilMBMMi^^^fc         ^^^  mortally  hurt,  and  for  a  long  time  his 
i'^y^^^^^^''''''^^^^KK^^       recovery  seem6d  almost  impossible.    *'  Say 
^^  "  to  Colonel  Kelley,"  telegraphed  General 

McClellan  from  Cincinnati  to  General 
Morris,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  *'  that  I 
cannot  believe  that  one  who  has  opened 
his  career  so  brilliantly  can  be  mortally  wounded.  In  the  name  of  his 
country  I  thank  him  for  his  conduct,  which  has  been  the  most  brilliant  episode 


UENJAMIN    F.    KKLLEY. 


1  Ilcport  of  Colonel  Dumont  to  General  Morris.  June  4,  l?61 ;  Orafton  C<»rn'Spon(lent  of  the  Wheeling  In- 
telligencer^ June  3,  Iwfil ;  Sk'etcJt  of  the  Life  of  Brigiulier-General  /?.  F.  KeUetj :  by  Major  John  11.  Kroth- 
ingham,  Toi»osrraphicnl  Enjrineers,  serving  on  bis  staff. 

2  For  the  ptirpose  of  intiiuidatlnpr  the  inhabltxints  iin«l  snppressincr  all  Union  inanir<'$tntions,  r<»rterfle1<l  h:i'l 
reported  his  force  to  be  twenty-flve  hundred  in  number.  It  «lid  n<»t  exceed  fifteen  hundred,  accoixling  to  the 
most  authentic  estimates. 

*  Amon^  the  jirisoners  captured  by  Kellcy's  command  was  Captain  J.  W.  Willey,  on  whom  pnpt^rs  of  con- 
siderable im[K)rtance  w^ere  found.  The  flajr  captured  at  Philippi  was  taken  by  men  <»f  Captain  Ferry's  comp:iny 
of  the  Seventh  Indiana,  and  the  National  flag  of  that  rc^Mment,  presented  by  the  women  of  Aurora,  was  hoistrd 
in  its  place. 
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of  the  war,  thus  far.  If  it  can  cheer  him  in  bis  last  moments,  tell  him  I 
cannot  repair  his  loss,  and  that  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  be  by  his  side  to 
thank  him  in  person.  God  bless  him !"  General  Morris  also  sent  to  Kelley 
a  cordial  recognition  of  his  bravery  and  valuable  services ;  but  when  both 
messages  were  delivered  to  him,  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  answer  only 
with  tears.  A  devoted  daughter  watched  over  him  incessantly,  and  he 
recovered ;  and  he  soon  bore  the  commission  and  the  insignia  of  a  brigadier- 
general.' 

Colonel  Dumont  assumed  the  command  of  the  combined  columns  after 
the  fall  of  Kelley,  and,  assisted  by  Captain  Henry  W.  Benham,  the  Engineer- 
in-chief  of  McClellan's  army,  he  prepared  to  secure  the  approaches  to  Phi- 
lippi,  with  a  view  of  holding  that  position.  Scouts,  chiefly  under  J.  W. 
Gordon,  of  the  Ninth  Indiana,  were  sent  out  to  observe  the  position  and 
number  of  the  insurgents  among  the  mountains,  with  a  view  to  the  pursuit 


VIEW  OK  onArros.2 


of  Porterfield  up  Tygart's  Valley  to  Beverly.  Guided  by  information  thus 
obtained,  and  considering  his  lack  of  wagons  and  other  means  for  transpor- 
tation, General  Morris  thougiit  it  prudent  to  recall  his  troops  from  Philippi 
to  Grafton,  rather  than  to  send  them  at  that  moment,  and  so  ill  prepared, 
on  a  most  perilous  expedition  among  the  mountains.  For  a  time  Grafton 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  National  troops  in  Northwestern  Virginia. 


»  His  commission  as  brl]pulior  was  tlatoii  May  17,  1S61,  or  sixteen  «bys  earlier  than  tlio  battle  in  wliioh  his 
gallantry  won  the  rcwanl. 

*  This  villasr  is  situated  amonsr  the  hills,  with  the  mosf  picturesque  scenery  around  it  Here  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway,  leading  to  Pnrker5>burjr.  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Northwestern  Railway,  leading  to 
Wheeling,  have  a  connection.     It  was  an  important  military  strategic  point 
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BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  VIRGINIA. 


HILST  the  campaign  in  Northwestern  Virginia  was 
opening  with  vigor,  important  events  were  occurring 
at  and  near  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  southeastum  bor- 
ders of  that  State,  where  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
was  in  chief  command.  He  had  been  sent  thilher,  as 
we  have  observed,  after  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  General-in-chief  by  the  seizure  of  Baltimore,  with- 
out orders  to  do  so,  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  a 
proposed  plan.*  The  President  was  not  offended  by  the  act,  and  he  gave 
Butler  the  commission  of  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  issued  from  his  hand.'  With  this  he  sent  him 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  take  command  of  the  rapidly -gathering  forces  there, 
and  to  conduct  militaiy  affairs  in  that  part  of  Virginia. 

Butler  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  May, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  Colonel  Justin  Dimick,  of  the  regular  Army, 
who  was  commander  of  the  post.  From  the  beginning  of  the  rebellious 
movements  in  Virginia,  that  faithful  officer,  with  only  a  small  garrison — "  three 
hundred  men  to  guard  a  mile  and  a  half  of  ramparts — three  hundred  to  pro- 
tect some  sixty-five  broad  acres  within  the  walls '" — ^had  kept  the  insurgents 


>  See  page  448. 

*  The  cuminis5ions  of  McClellan  and  Fr6mont  were  Issued  later,  but  antedated.    Theirs  are  dated  May  14. 
Those  of  Dl.\  and  Banks,  bearing  the  sarao  date  as  Butler's,  were  issued  later,  and  antedatetl. 

The  followjna:  is  tht*  form  of  a  Major-General's  commission,  with  a  representation  of  the  seal  of  the  War 
Department,  which  is  attached  to  each  :— 

"The  Prr8ii>ent  of  tub  I'nitkd  Statbs.    To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  Greeting:  Know  ye  that,  re- 
posing special  trust  and  confldence  In  the  jKitriotlsra,  valor,  Hdility.  and  abilities  of .  I  have  nomi- 
nated, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do  ap- 
point him  Major-Genenil  of  Volunteers,  in  the  service  of  the  United 

St:ites.  to  rank  as  such  from  the  —  day  of .  eighteen  hundred 

and  sixty-one.  He  is  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  Major-General.  by  doins:  and  perf<»rminir  all  manner  of 
things  thereunto  belonging.  And  1  do  strictly  charge  and  require 
all  otllccrs  and  soldiers  under  his  c<»nitnand  t»  be  obedient  to  hb 
orders  as  Major-General.  And  he  is  to  observe  and  follow  such  or- 
ders an  1  directions,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  receive  from  me, 
or  the  future  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  l»eing. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washlneton,  this  —  day  of . 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eicht  hundred  and  sixty-one, 

and  in  the  eighty year  of  the  Independenceof  the  United  Staler 

"^  By  thf  Prifftidfnt,  Arraiiam  Lixcolx. 

"  SiMo.v  Camrron,  Secretary  of  War.'' 

At  the  top  of  this  commission  is  a  largo  ensn^vinsr  of  a  spread 
eagle,  and  the  words,  '*  E  Pluribus  Unum  ;"  and  at  the  bjatoni  a 
trophy  croup,  composc'd  of  flags  and  Implements  of  war.    Th«  seal 
la  an  Inch  and  seven-eiirhths  in  diameter,  and  impressed  nn  colored  i)aper. 
"  Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  \q  the  A tlantie  Monthly. 
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at  bay.  He  had  quietly  but  significantly  turned  the  muzzles  of  some  of  his 
great  guns  landward  ;  and,  unheeding  the  mad  cry  of  the  politicians,  that  it 
was  an  act  of  war,  and  the  threats  of  rebellious  men  in  arms,  of  punishment 
for  his  insolence,  he  defied  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Those  guns  taught 
Letcher  prudence,  and  Wise  caution,  and  Lee  circumspection,  and  Jeflbrson 
Davis  respectful  consideration.     The  immense  importance  of  the  post  was 
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apprehended  by  them  all,  and  its  possession  was  coveted  by  them  all ;  but 
there  was  Dimick,  late  in  May,  with  the  great  fortress  and  its  almost  four 
hundred  cannon — the  massive  key  to  the  waters  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Upper  North  Carolina — firmly  in  his  possession — "  a  fine  old  Leonidas  at  the 


'  This  was  the  most  extensive  military  work  in  the  countrv.  It  was  commenctMl  in  1S19.  nnd  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  two  millions  flvo  hundred  thousiind  dollars.  It  M-as  named  in  honor  ol"  President 
Monroe.  Its  walls,  faced  with  heavy  bloclis  of  granite,  are  thirty-five  feet  in  lliickness.  an«l  cnsematod 
below.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  filled  with  water;  and  the  peninsula,  known  a^Oid  Toint  ('om- 
fort  on  which  it  is  constructed,  is  connected  with  the  main  by  a  n.arrow  lathrous*  of  s:uk1,  and  l>y  .i  l>ri(liri-  in  tbo 
direction  of  the  villaire  of  Ilamjiton.  The  picture  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  fort  and  its  surroundinirs  in  IsOl. 
Beginuing^at  the  top  of  the  picture,  we  see.  on  the  extreme  left,  the  Chesapeake  Female  Seminary,  and  toward 
the  right.  Camp  Hamilton.  Over  ond  beyond  us  is  the  village  of  Hampton.  Beginning  at  the  i^thniu*,  on  the 
right,  we  se««  the  grand  water-battery.  Next  to  it  is  the  light-house,  and  the  old  wharf.  Nt-xt  are  M\n  build- 
ings, with  trees  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Government  officers.  There  is  8<'en  the  Quartermaster  s, 
or  Baltimore  Wharf,  near  which  are  several  buildings  for  0(»vernment  use.  Near  there  a  railway  commences 
which  extends  acniss  the  bridge  to  the  main,  to  near  Hampton  Bridge.  Farther  to  the  left  is  seen  the  United 
States  Hospital  building,  with  wharves  in  front;  and  near  by,  the  main  entrance  to  the  fort,  .icrossadrawbridee. 
Farther  to  the  left  is  a  church, "and  the  Ordnance  Department  Within  the  fort,  at  the  ri«'ht  of  the  lias:.  Is  seen 
the  Commonding  Oenerar»  quarters,  and  not  fur  from  It,  crossed  by  the  periiendicular  llau'-staff.  is  the  chapel 
Across  the  parwie  from  the  church,  are  the  barracks — a  long  building.  The  aspect  of  llic  place,  outiiido  of  the 
fort,  was  maoh  changed  during  the  war. 
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head  of  the  three  hundred,"  when  General  Butler  arrived  and  took  the  chief 
command,  with  troops  sufficient  to  insure  its  safety  against  the  attacks  of  any 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  conspirators. 

General  Butler's  first  care  was,  after  making  Fortress  Monroe  secure  from 
capture,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  depn.rtment.  He  knew 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people  to  seize  and  hold 
Richmond,  which  the  conspirator  had  chosen  for  their  future  and  permanent 
head-quarters.  The  troops  then  in  and  around  Washington  City  were  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  hourly  increasing  host  of  the  insurgents  at  Manassas  in 
check ;  and  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  route  to  Richmond  seemed  to 
be  by  way  of  the  York  and  James  Peninsula,  and  the  James  River,  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  With  the  capture  of  Richmond  in  view,  Butler  shai)ed  all 
of  his  movements. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Commanding  General  sent  out  Colonel 
Phelps,  at  the  head  of  some  Vermont  troops,  to  reconnoiter  the  vicinity  of 
Hampton.  They  were  confronted  at  the  bridge  over  Hampton  Creek  by  the 
blazing  timbers  of  that  structure,  whicii  the  insurgents  had  fired.  The  Ver- 
monters  soon  extinguished  the  fiames,  crossed  the  stream,  entered  Hampton, 
and  drove  what  few  armed  opponents  they  found  there  out  upon  the  roads 
leading  toward  Yorktown  and  Nevvport-Newc^.'  They  found  the  white  in- 
habitants in  sullen  mood,  but  the  negroes  were  jubilant,  for  they  regarded 
the  troops  as  their  expected  deliverers.  Colonel  Phelps  did  not  linger  long 
in  Hampton,  but  recrossed  the  bridge,  and  on  the  Segar  farm  he  selected  a 
place  for  an  encampment,  which  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  Vermont  regi- 
ment and  another  from  Troy  (the  Second  New  York),  under  Colonel  Carr, 
and  named  Camp  Hamilton.  On  the  same  day  a  small  redoubt  for  two  guns 
was  cast  up  at  the  Fortress  Monroe  end  of  Hampton  Bridge,  so  as  to  com- 
mand that  passage.  This  was  the  first  military  work  made  by  Union  troops 
on  the  soil  of  Virginia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,*  a  circumstance  occurred  at  Fortress  3Ionroe 
which  had  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  contest  then  open- 

'isJr       ^°^'      ^^  ^^®   confusion  caused  by  Colonel   Phelps's   dash  into 

Hampton,  three  negroes,   claimed   as   the  property   of  Colonel 

Mallory  of  that  village,  escaped  to  the  Union  lines,  and  declared  that  many 

of  their  race  and  class  were  employed  by  the  insurgents  in  building  forti- 


»  There  hn§  been  somo  dlnonftMon  nnd  considerable  resenrch  concerning  the  true  orthoffraphy  of  this  locniltj 
and  the  origin  of  its  name.  The  commonly  received  exfdanation  is  tlmt,  at  one  time,  when  the  English  colony 
nt  JomcBlown  wob  in  a  stiirvlng  condition,  the  supply  8hi[»s  of  Captain  Newport  were  flrst  seen  off  this  fwint, 
and  gave  the  beholders  the  goo<l  news  of  food  at  hand;  hence  the  place  was  called  Newport's  News.  History 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  this  theory,  but  furnishes  a  better.  In  1619  Governor  Yoardley 
established  a  representative  government  in  VirglnLo,  with  simple  machinery,  and  laid  the  political  foundations 
of  that  State.  This  govcmment  was  strengthened  by  his  successor,  Govern<»r  Wyatt,  under  whom  were  proper 
civil  oflicers.  In  inAtructions  to  Wyatt  occurs  the  following  sentence :— "  George  Sandis  la  appointed  Treasurer, 
and  ho  is  to  put  into  execution  all  orders  of  Court  about  staple  commodities;  to  the  Marshal,  Sir  William  Newce, 
the  same."  This  settles  the  point  that  there  was  a  leading  man  in  Vinrinla  nt  that  time  named  Newce — **  Cap- 
tain Xtuf,'"  as  Captain  Smith  wrote  the  name.  A  writer  in  the  HiHtorical  3Iagatim  (ill.  347)  say^  that  on 
earlier  mai>8  of  Viiginla,  which  he  has  seen,  he  finds  the  point  calle<l  Newp<jrt  Xeutte^  which,  he  argue%  is  only 
another  way  of  spelling  Ncwce,  and  that  the  name  given  is  a  compound  of  the  name  of  the  coK-brated  navigator 
and  the  Virginia  marshal,  namely,  Newport-Newce.  This  compounding  of  wonls  in  naming  places  was  then 
common  in  England,  nnd  Wcame  so  in  this  country,  as  Kandolph-Macon,  nam(»ton-Sidney,  and  Wiikes-Barri. 
In  Captain  Smith's  map  of  Virginia,  the  place  is  called  Point  Hope.  That  map  was  made  after  the  alleged  dls- 
ci»very  of  Newport  with  his  supplies.  Believing  that  the  name  was  originally  a  compound  of  those  of  C-aptatD 
Nt  wport  and  Marshal  Newce,  the  author  of  this  work  adopts  the  orthography  given  in  the  text— Newport- Ne wee. 
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ficntions,  and  that  they  themselves  were  ahout  to  be  sent  to  North  Carolina 
for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  taken  before  General  Butler.  He  needed 
laborers  on  field-works,  which  he  expected  to  erect  immediately.  Regarding 
these  slaves,  according  to  the  laws  of  Virginia,  as  much  the  property  of 
Colonel  Mallory  as  his  horses  or  his  pistols,  and  as  properly  seizable  as  they, 
as  aids  in  warfare,  and  which  might  be  used  against  the  National  troops, 
Butler  said: — "These  men  are  contraband  of  war;  set  them  at  wort" 
This  order  was  scarcely  pronounced  before  Major  Carey,  of  the  "  Virginia 
Volunteers,"  sought  an  interview  with  the  General  respecting  the  fugitives, 
representing  himself  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Mallory  in  "  charge  of  his 
property."  The  interview  was  granted,  when  the  Major  wished  to  know 
what  the  General  intended  to  do  with  the  runaways.  "  I  shall  detain  them 
as  contraband  of  war,"  was  the  reply ;  and  they  were  held  as  such. 

Other  slaves  speedily  followed  those  of  Colonel  Mallory,  and  General 
Butler  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  them,  relating  what  he  had 
done,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  the  property  of  an  enemy  used  in 
warfare,  and  asking  for  instructions.  The  General's  action  was  approved  by 
his  Government ;  and  thenceforward  all  fugitive  slaves  wore  considered  as 
"  contraband  of  war,"  and  treated  as  such*  On  the  spot  where  the  first 
African  who  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  America  first  inhaled  the  fresh  air  of  the 
New  World,  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  slavery,  which  had  prevailed 
in  Virginia  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  was  thus  commenced.'  That  master- 
stroke of  policy  was  one  of  the  most  effective  blows  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  throughout  the  war  the 
fugitive  slave  was  known  as  a  contraband, 
"An  epigram,"  prophetically  wrote  the 
brilliant  Major  Winthrop,  of  Butler's  staff, 
who  fell  in  battle  a  few  days  later — *'  an 
epigram  abolished  slavery  in  the  United 
States." 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  Fortress 
Monroe  was  the  proper  base  for  operations 
against  Richmond  ;  for  the  severance  of 
Virginia  from  the  other  Southern  States ; 
and  for  the  seizure  of  the  great  railway 
centers    of   that   Commonwealth,   Butler 

made  his  plans  and  dispositions  accord-  t,ie«i>obe  w.NTnno... 

ingly.      On    the   27th    of   May   he   sent 

Colonel  Phelps  in  the  steamer  Catiline^  with  a  detachment,  to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  promontory  of  Newport-Newce,  where  the  United  States  steamer 
Harriet  Lane  lay  to  protect  them.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Jolin 
T.  Greble,  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  an  accomplished  youni:^ 
officer,  educated  at  West  Point,  whom  he  appointed  Master  of  Ordnance,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  works.  Greble  had  under  his  command 
two  subalterns  and  twenty  men  of  the  regular  Army.     Camp  liutler  was  nt 


*  The  peninsula  on  which  Fortress  Monroe  stands  was  tho  first  rcstinir-place  of  the  early  eniiirmnts  t«» 
Vli^nla,  after  their  long  an<l  perilous  voyage,  and  was  named  by  them  Point  Comfort  There  tlie  erew  of  ii 
Datch  vessel,  with  negroes  from  Africa,  landed  in  AugtisL,  1620,  and  a  few  days  afterward  H>ld  twenty  of  their 
human  carfpu  to  the  settlers  at  Jamesttiwn.    So  negro  Slavery  was  begun  on  the  domain  of  the  United  States. 
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ODce  established  ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  a  battery  was  planted  at 
Xewport-Xewce  that  commanded  the  ship-channel  of  the  James  River  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nansemond,  on  one  side  of  which,  on  Pig  Point,  the  insur- 
gents had  constructed  a  strong  redoubt,  and  armed  it  well  with  cannon  from 
the  Gosport  Na?y  Yard.     It  Was  a  part  of  Butler's  .plan  of  campaign  to 

capture  or  turn  that 
redoubt,  pass  ap  the 
Nansemond,  and  seize 
Suffolk;  and,  taking 
possession  of  the  rail- 
way connections  be- 
tween that  town  and 
Petersburg  and  Nor- 
folk, menace  the  Wel- 
don  Road — the  great 
highway  between  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Caro- 
linas.  To  do  this  re- 
quired more  troops 
and  munitions  of  war, 
and  especially  of  means  for  transportation,  than  General  Butler  had  then  at 
his  command ;  and  he  was  enabled  only  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  the 
important  strategic  point  of  Newport-Newce  at  that  time.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  Pig  Point  Battery,  he  sent  Captain  John  Faunce, 
with  the  United  States  armed  steamc^r  Harriet  Zrune^  to  attack  it.* 
The  water  was  so  shallow  that  Faunce  was  compelled  to  open 
fire  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  yards.  In  the  course  of 
forty-five  minutes  he  threw  thirty  shot  and  shell  at  the  redoubt,  most  of 
which  fell  short.  With  guns  of  longer  range,  and  more  effective,  the  com- 
mander of  the  battery  returned  the  fire.  The  Harriet  Lane  was  struck 
twice,  and  ^\q  of  her  men  were  wounded.  Satisfied  that  the  battery  was  a 
dangerous  one,  her  commander  withdrew.' 

On  the  day  after  Colonel  Phelps's  departure.  Colonel  Abraham  Duryee, 
commander  of  a  well-disciplined  regiment  of  Zouaves,  composing  the  Fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  at  once  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Camp  Hamilton,  as  acting  brigadier-general.  His  regi- 
ment had  preceded  him  a  few  days.  lie  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Virginia,  friendly  in  tone,  and  assuring 
them  that  the  rights  and  property  of  all  peaceable  citizens  should  be  re- 
spected. The  troops  in  his  charge  consisted  of  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fifth,  Tenth,  and  Twentieth  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Seventy-first,  known  as  the  California  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Baker,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.*  Duryee  was  succeeded  a  few  days 
afierwaid  by  Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Peirce,  of  Massachusetts,  Butler's 
senior  in  rank  in  the  militia  of  that  State,  who  had  generously  yielded  his 
claims  to  higher  position  for  the  sake  of  his  country.     He  was  a  brave  and 


«  Juno  fi, 
1861. 


'  Report  of  Captnin  Faunce  to  flag-officer  J.  G.  Pendorgrast,  in  comaiand  of  the  CumberlanJ^  Jane  5. 1S6L 
3  Sec  pngcs  227  and  85& 
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patriotic  man,  and  was  willing  to  serve  the  cause  in  any  capacity.  He  came 
from  the  command  of  the  principal  rendezvous  for  Massachusetts  troops,  at 
Fort  Warren,  and  entered  upon  hi«  duties,  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  at 
Camp  Hamilton,  on  the  4th  of  June. 

The  forced  inaction  of  the  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  at  Newport-Newce,  which  Greble  was  rendering  impreg- 
nable, made  the  armed  insurgents  on  the  Peninsula,  who  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  J.  Bankhead  Magruder^  (who  had  abandoned  his  flag),  bold, 
active,  and  vigilant.  Their  principal  rendezvous  was  Yorktown,  which  they 
were  fortifying,  and  from  which  they  came  down  the  Peninsula,  to  impress 
the  slaves  of  men  who  had  fled  from  their 
farms  into  service  on  the  military  works, 
to  force  Union  residents  into  their,  ranks, 
and  on  some  occasions  to  attack  the  Union 
pickets. 

Major  Winthrop,  Butler's  aid  and 
military  secretary,  whose  whole  soul  was 
alive  with  zeal  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  was  continually  on  the  alert, 
and  he  soon  learned  from  a  "  contraband," 
named  George  Scott,  that  the  insurgents  - 
had  fortified  outposts  at  Great  and  Little 
Bethel  (the  names  of  two  churches),  on 
the  road  between  Yorktown  and  Hamp- 
ton, and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  latter 
place.  With  Scott  as  guide,  Winthrop 
reconnoitered  these  positions,  and  was  satisfied  that  Magruder  was  ])rcparing 
to  attempt  the  seizure  of  Newport-Newce  and  Hampton,  and  confine  Butler 
to  Fortress  3Ionroe.  The  latter  resolved  upon  a  countervailing  movement, 
by  an  attack  upon  these  outposts  by  troops  moving  at  midnight  in  two 
columns,  one  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  other  from  Newport-Newce. 
Among  Major  Winthrop's  papers  was  found  a  rough  draft  of  the  details  of 
the  plan,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  the  biographer  of  Butler  says  was 
*'  the  joint  production  of  the  General  and  his  Secretary,"  and  which  "  was 
substantially  adopted,  and  orders  in  accordance  therewith  were  issued."* 

At  noon  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  June,  Gener.d  Peirce  received  a  note 
from  General  Butler,  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  address  card, 
summoning  him  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Peirce  was  too  ill  to  ride  on  horseback, 
and  was  taken  by  water  in  a  small  boat.  Tliere  he  found  a  plan  minutely 
arranged  for  an  attack  upon  the  insurgents  at  the  two  Bethels,  on  the  York- 


J.    ItANKIIKAD   MAGRUDKR. 


1  Magnidcr,  wbo  became  a  *^  Confederate  general,'*  won  an  InfainoQB  character.  He  was  a  Ilentcnant-colonel 
of  the  artillery  in  the  National  Army,  and,  ocoordtng  to  a  late  writer,  professed  loyalty  until  he  was  ready  to 
nhaodon  his  flog.  ''  Mr.  Lincoln,^'  he  said  to  the  President,  at  the  White  House,  at  the  middle  of  April,  *' every 
one  else  may  desert  yun,  but  /  never  wlll.*^  The  President  thanked  him,  and  two  daji  afterward,  having  done 
all  in  his  power  to  corrupt  the  troops  in  Washington  Cit: .  Li' 1^4  d  uml  J  i,>irji?[l  Llipi  Ihiiur^unliL  ^fv  (irvvUfik 
American  Conflict,  I.  606. 

3  Parton's  Butler  in  yeu>  OrUanM^  i>age  14S.     In  thtr  pr^Mt  WhitljrH>|i  |miL  iti>^l^  ■BHiaV  Otllfit  lU'itii,  ihc- 
following:— "* George  Scott  to  have  a  shooting-iron.**— **K^t,'  h.i}-<i  fnktum^  **t^  trfk  n|||pMllnt  of  anTiLiijen 
block  man  in  this  war  came  fW)m  Theodore  Winthrop.    Qtor^it  fitftott  /tttd  k  Khnirttuc-irvii"    In  uim^  <f  Jir  I  < 
letters  to  a  friend.  Winthrop  wrote :—"'  If  I  come  beek  mfe,  I  will  mqi)  fv^  mf  r«ul49  Df  ftle  l^la^n  ' 
part  made  up  from  the  Qenerars  hinta,  port  my  own  f 
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town  Road,  and  received  orders  to  command  the  expedition.  Ho  was  directed 
to  lead  Duryee's  Fiflh  and  Townsend's  Third  New  York  Yolauteers  from 
Camp  Hamilton  to  a  point  near  Little  Bethel,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  bj 
a  detachment  from  Colonel  Phelps's  command  at  Newport-Newce.     These  « 

latter  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  troops  (the  « 

latter  of  Wardrop's  Third  Regiment),  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washbnme;  - 

Colonel  Bendix's  Germans  (the  Seventh  New  -; 

York),  known  as  the  Steuben  Rifle  Regi-  — . 

ment,  and  a  battery  of  two  light  field-pieces  ^ 

(C-pounders),  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Greble,  ^ 

who  was  accompanied  by  eleven  artillery-  — 

men  of  his  little  band  of  regulars.     As  the  ^i 

expedition    was  to   be  undertaken   in   the  sja 

night,  and  there  was  to  be  a  junction  of  "1 

troops  converging  from  two  points.  General  K  i 

Butler  ordered  the  watchword,  '*  Boston,**  ^^ 

to  bo  given  to  each  party,  and  that  they  -^ 

should  wear  on  their  left  arms  a  white  rag  -je 

VBBNKZKR  w.  PBiBCK.  OT  haudkcrchief,  so  as  to  be  known  to  each  m3 

other.     The  column  at  Camp  Hamilton  was  ^ 

to  start  at  midnight,  and  that  at  Newport-Newce  a  little  later,  as  its  line  of  ^^ 

march  would  be  shorter.     The  troops  at  Camp  Hamilton  were  ordered  to  ^ 

shout  "  Boston,"  when  they  should  charge  the  insurgents ;  and  other  pre-  — 

cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  blunders,  into  which  inexperienced  soldiers 
were  liable  to  fall. 

Duryee  and  his  Zouaves  left  Camp  Hamilton  at  near  midnight,*  pi-ecedeii 

by  two  companies  of  skirmishers,  under  Captains  Bartlett  and 

•  *^i'^[  ^'      Kilpatrick.     Hampton  Bridge  had  been  so  much  injured  by  the 

fire  that  it  might  not  be  safely  crossed  in  darkness,  so  tlie  troops 

were  ferried  over  the  creek  in  surf-boats,  after  considerable  delay.     Colonel 

Townsend's  Albany  Regiment,  with  two  mountain  howitzers,  marched  an 

hour  later  to  support  Duryee.     The  latter  was  directed  to  take  a  by-road, 

after  crossing  New  Market  Bridge,  over  the  southwest  branch  of  Back  River, 

and,  getting  between  the  insurgent  forces  at  Big  and  Little  Bethel,  fall  upon 

those  at  the  latter  place,  and,  if  successful  there,  push  on  and  attack  those  at 

the  former. 

Bartlett  and  Kilpatrick  reached  New  Market  Bridge  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,*  where  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Zouaves  at 
three  o'clock.  They  then  pushed  on  toward  the  new  County 
Bridge  at  Big  Bethel,  and  at  a  little  before  daylight  captured  an  insurgent 
picket-guard  near  there.  In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washburue 
had  advanced  from  Newport-Newee,  followed  by  Bendix  with  his  Germans, 
and  Greble  with  his  battery  and  artillerymen,  as  supports.  Butler  had  di- 
rected the  march  of  both  columns  to  be  so  timed  as  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  at  Little  Bethel  just  at  dawn  ;  and  to  prevent  mistakes  he  ordered 
the  troops  that  might  first  attack  to  shout  "  Boston."  Every  thing  was 
working  admirably,  according  to  instructions,  when  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance ruined  the  expedition. 

Duryee,  as  we  have  observed,  was  pressing  on  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Little 
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Bethel,  followed  by  Townsend.  Wasbburne,  at  the  same  tune,  was  pushing 
on  toward  the  same  point,  followed  by  Bendix  and  tlie  artillery.  Townsend 
and  Bendix  approached  the  point  of  junction,  in  front  of  Little  Bethel,  in  a 
thick  wood,  at  the  same  moment.  Townsend's  men,  dressed  similar  to  the  in- 
surgents, wore  their  white  badges,  and  were  ready  to  shout  the  watchword. 
Bendix's  men  had  no  badges,  an«i  were  ignorant  of  the  watchword.  Butler's 
aid,  who  was  sent  to  Newpori-Newce  with  orders  for  the  advance,  had  neg- 
lected to  give  the  watchword  or  order  the  wearing  of  the  badges.  Bendix 
knew  that  the  insurgents,  with  proper  precaution,  had  worn  white  bands  on 
their  hats.     Seeing,  in  the  dim  starlight  and  a  slight  mist,  just  before  the 


DUUYKE't)    ZOUAVK8.* 

dawn,  similar  badges  on  the  arms  of  an  approaching  column  of  men,  clad 
something  like  the  enemy,  he  mistook  them  for  his  foe,'  and  ordered  an 
attack.  The  Germans  at  once  opened  upon  Townsend's  column  with  mus 
ketry  and  one  cannon.  The  other  cannon  was  with  Lieutenant  Greble,  who 
had  pushed  eagerly  forward  a  mile  or  more  in  advance.*  Townsend's  men 
shouted  "Boston"  lustily,  while  Bendix's  men  shouted  "Saratoga."  The 
shots  of  the  Germans  were  returned  irregularly,  when  tlie  assailed  party, 


*  Tho  costume  of  Dury^c'a  rorps  vras  that  of  the  Second  Roglmcnt  of  the  Frrncli  Zouuvos,  compose*!  <»f 
ft  bine  Jacket  trimmed  with  red,  and  blue  shirt  trimmed  with  Iho  same;  full  scariet  trowsera  with  K-ather  k-jr 
gins,  and  scariet  cap  with  blue  tassel,  partly  arrange<l  in  turban  form. 

*  It  Is  said  that  Bendix  was  also  deceived  by  the  fact  that  General  Pelrce  and  Colonel  Townsend,  with  ihcir 
respective  staff  oflicera,  who  were  riding  in  front  of  the  column,  were  mistaken  (<>v  cavalry,  aiul  as  there  wa.i 
none  with  the  exiM?dUion,  It  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  insunrenls. 

*  For  want  of  horses,  one  hundred  men  had  drawn  one  of  (treble's  cnnn«->n  from  Newport-Newce,  aiu\  i\v<i 
mules  the  other.    With  tho  latter,  ho  was  pressing  on  tuwanl  Dury6c's  column. 
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ipposing  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  of  insurgents,  retreated  to  the  fork 

f  the  road,  when  the  dreadful  mistake  was  discovered.      Townsend  lost 

wo  men  killed  and  several  wounded  in  the  affair.     Captain  Haggertj,  the 

officer  who  forgot  to  give  the  order  for  the  badges  and  tlie  watchword,  was 

greatly  distressed  by  the  consequences  of  his  remissness,  and  exclaimed, 

"  IIow  can  I  go  back  and  look  General  Butler  in  the  face  !"* 

Hearing  the  firing  in  their  rear,  both  Duryee  (who  hsn\  just  surprised  and 
captured  an  outlying  guard  of  thirty  men)  and  Washbume,  and  also  Lieaten- 
ant'Greble,  thinking  the  insurgents  had  fallen  upon  the  supporting  colomns, 
immediately  reversed  their  march  and  joined  the  sadly  confused  regiments 
of  Townsend  and  Bendix.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Peirco,  who  knew  that 
the  insurgents  at  Great  Bethel  had  been  warned  of  the  presence  of  National 
troops  by  this  firing,  had  sent  back  for  re-enforcements.  The  First  New 
York,  Colonel  Williiim  II.  Allen,  and  the  Second  New  York,  Colonel  Carr, 
were  immediately  sent  forward  from  Camp  Hamilton,  the  former  with  direc- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  front,  and  the  latter  to  halt  for  further  orders  at  New 
Market  Bridge.  The  insurgents  at  Little  Bethel,  not  more  than  fifty  in  num- 
ber, had  fled  to  the  stronger  post  at  Big  Bethel,  four  or  five  miles  distant, 

and  the  National  troops  speedily  followed, 
after  destroying  the  abandoned  camp  of 
the  fugitives.' 

The  insurgents  at  Big  Bethel,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Hampton  Bridge,  were 
on  the  alert.  Their  position  was  a  strong  one, 
on  the  bank  of  the  north  west  branch  of  Back 
River,  with  that  stream  directly  in  front, 
which  was  there  narrow  and  shallow,  and 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  but  widening  on  each 
flank  into  a  morass,  much  of  the  time  im- 
])assable,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
George  Scott,  the  negro  guide.  They  had 
erected  a  strong  earthwork  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  which  commanded  the  bridge,  and 
a  line  of  intrenchments  along  the  bank  of 
the  wooded  swamp  on  their  right.  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  thtir  works  was  a  wooden 
structure  known  as  Big  Bethel  Church. 
Behind  these  works,  which  were  masked 
by  green  boughs,  and  partly  concealed  by 
a  wood,  were  about  eighteen  hundred  insurgents^  (many  of  them  cavalry), 
under  Colonel  Magruder,  composed  of  Virginians  and  a  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  D.  H.  Hill.  They  wore  reported  to  be  four  thousand 
strong,  with  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  ;  and  such  was  Kilpatrick's  esti- 
mate, after  a  reconnoissance.^ 


FROM   PIO    POINT  TO    lUO    BETHEL. 


>  Statement  of  General  Polrce  to  the  author. 

a  Near  Little  Bethel,  a  wt-althy  inj^urjrent,  named  Whltinsr,  came  (.iit  of  hin  mansion  #n<l  deliherately  flw 
on  th6  Union  troop*.     Retaliation  imnuMliatoly  followctl.     His  large  house.  flIU-d  with  elegant  furniture  ami 
flne  library,  was  laid  in  ashes. 

'  Pollard's  Firat  Year  of  the  War,  page  77.  «  KiliKitrlck's  nc|vort 
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Notwithstanding  this  reputed  strength  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  his  troops,  who  had  hcen  up  all  night,  and  had  marched  many  miles  in 
the  hot  sunheams.  General  Peirce,  after  consultation  with  his  officers,  resolved 
to  attack  them.  The  whole  force  under  his  command  pressed  forward,  and 
by  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  thej  reached  a  point  within  a  mile 
of  the  foe,  where  disposition  was  made  for  battle. 

To  Duryee's  Zouaves  was  assigned  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  attack. 
Skirmishers,  under  Captains  Kilpatrick,  Bartlett,  and  Winslow,  and  all  under 
Uie  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  G,  K.  Warren,  of  the  Zouaves  (who  was 
acquainted  with  the  ground),  were  thrown  out  on  each  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  bridge,  closely  followed  by  Duryee,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery 
under  Lieutenant  Greble.'  On  the  right  of  the  advancing  force  was  a  wopd 
that  extended  almost  to  the  stream,  and  on  the  front  and  left  were  an  orchard 
and  corn-field.  Into  the  orchard  and  corn-field  Duryee  advanced  obliquely, 
with  Townsend  as  a  support  on  his  right  and  rear.  Greble,  with  his  battery, 
continued  to  advance  along  the  road,  with  Bendix  as  a  support,  whose  regi- 
ment deployed  on  the  right  of  the  highway,  in  the  wood,  toward  the  left 
flank  of  the  insurgents,  with  three  companies  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
troops  of  Washburne's  command. 

The  battle  was  opened  by  a  Parrott  rifled  cannon  fired  from  the  insurgent 
batteiy  to  the  right  of  the  bridge,  by  Major  Randolph,  commander  of  the 
Richmond  Howitzer  Battalion.  This  was  answered  by  cheers  from  the  Union 
troops,  who  steadily  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  intending  to  dash 
across  the  stream  and  storm  the  works.  Most  of  the  shot  passed  over  their 
heads  at  first.  Very  soon  the  firing  became  more  accurate ;  men  began  to 
fall  here  and  there;  and  at  length  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  was  intolerable. 
The  skirmishers  and  Zouaves  withdrew  from  the  open  fields  to  the  shelter  of 
the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road,  whilst  Greble,  still  adv.mcing,  poured  a 
rapid  and  effective  shower  of  grape  and  canister  shot  from  his  battery  upon 
the  works  of  the  insurgents,  at  a  distance,  finally,  of  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yards.  That  position  he  held  for  almost  two  hours,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  army  was  resting  and  preparing  for  a  general  assault.  He  had  only 
an  ordinary  force  of  gunners  at  first,  but  Warren  managed  to  send  him  relief, 
and  by  a  skillful  use  of  his  guns,  and  limited  supply  of  ammunition,  he  kept 
the  insurgents  within  their  works. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  at  about  noon  a  charge  was  sounded,  and 
the  troops  moved  rapidly  forward,  with  instructions  to  dash  across  the 
morass,  flank  the  works  of  the  insurgents,  and  drive  out  the  occupants  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Duryee's  Zouaves  moved  to  attack  them  on  their  left, 
and  Townsend's  New  York  Third  started  for  like  duty  on  their  rii^ht,  while 
Bendix,  with  the  New  York  Seventh  and  the  rest  of  the  Ncwport-Newce 
detachment,  should  assail  them  on  their  left  flank  apd  rear.  Greble,  in  the 
mean  time,  kept  his  position  in  the  road  on  their  front. 

Kilpatrick,  Bartlett,  and  Winslow  charged  boldly  on  the  front  of  the  foe, 
while  Captain  Denike  and  Lieutenant  Duryee  (son  of  the  Colonel)  and  some 
of  Townsend's  regiment  as  boldly  fell  upon  their  right.  The  insurgents  were 
driven  out  of  their  battery  nearest  the  bridge,  and  a  speedy  victory  for  the 


*  One  of  TuWDBond*s  mountaiD  howitzers  Ijacl  been  adde<l  to  Gnblt**s  battery  of  two  jriins. 
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Union  soldiers  seemed  inevitable.     The  Zouaves  were  then  advancing  through 
the  wood  to  the  morass,  but,  believing  it  to  be  impassable,  their  commander 

ordered  them  to  retire.  Town- 
send  was  pressing  vigorously 
on  toward  the  right  of  the  foe, 
but  was  suddenly  checked  by 
a  fatal  blunder.     In  the  baste 
of  starting,  two  companies  of 
liis  regiment  had  marched  un- 
observed   on    the   side  of  a 
thickly  hedged  ditch  opposite 
the  main  body,  and,  pushing 
rapidly  forward,   came  up  a 
gentle  slope  at  some  distance 
in  the  front,  where  the  smoke 
was  thick,  to  join  their  com- 
panions.     Their  dress,  as  we 
iiave  observed,  was  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  insurgents, 
and  they  were  mistaken  for  a 
party  of  Magruder's  men  out- 
flanking   the    New    Yorkers. 
Townsend  immediately  halted, 
and  then  fell  back  to  the  point 
of  departure.     At    that  mo- 
ment.    General  •  Peirce    had 
placed  himself   at   the    head 
of  the  Zouaves,  to  lead  them 
to  an  attack,  and  BcAdix  and 
the  rost  of  the  Newport-Newce  detachment  were  pressing  forward,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders.     Some  of  them  crossed  the  morass,  and  felt  sure  of  victorv, 
when  they  were  driven  back  by  a  murderous  fire.     The  insurgents,  having 
been  relieved  on  their  riglit  by  the  withdrawal  of  Townsend,  had  concen- 
trated their  forces  at  the  battery  in  front  of  this  assaulting  party.     Major 
Winthrop  was  with  the  Newport-Ncwce  troops  at  this  time,  and  had  pressed 
eagerly  foiward,  with  private  Jones  of  the  Vennont  regiment,  to  a  point 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  batte  y.     He  sprang  upon  a  log  to  get 
a  view  of  the  position,  when  the  bullet  of  a  North  Carolina  drummer-boy 
penetrated  his  brain,  and  he  fell  dead. 

Townsend's  retirement,  the  repulse  on  the  right,  and  the  assurance  of 
Colonel  Duryee,  that  his  amnmnilion  wan  exhausted,  caused  General  Peirce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  colonels,  to  order  a  retreat.  Grcble  was  still  at 
work,  but  with  only  one  gun,  for  ho  had  only  five  men  lefl.  On  receiving 
the  order,  he  directed  Corporal  Peoples  to  limber  up  the  piece  and  take  it 
away.  At  that  moment  a  shot  from  the  insurgents  struck  a  glancing  blow 
upon  his  right  temple,  and  he  fell  dead,  with  the  exclamation,  '*Oh!  my 
God  !"  Thus  perished,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  civil  war,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  officers  who  had  hastened  to  the  field  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  the  President.     He  was  the  first  oflicer  of  the  regular  Armv 
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who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  in  the  great  struggle;  and  was  one  of 

a  class  of  graduates  of ^  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  which  ^rnishcd 

several    distinguished  general   officers  for 

the  war   that  ensued.'      Generous,  brave, 

and  good,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 

who  knew  hira,  and  was  sincerely  mourned 

by  the  nation.     His  name  will  forever  be 

associated,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 

countrymen,  with  all  the  brave  men  who 

fought    in  that  struggle   for    Nationality 

and  Right,  as  the  beloved  young  martyr.* 

So,  too,  will  the  memory  of  Winthrop,  the 

gentle,    the    brilliant,   and   the   brave,   be 

cherished  by  a  grateful  people. 

General  Butler,  as  we  have  observed,  bad 
sent  Colonel  Allen  with  the  First,  and  Col- 
onel Carr  with  the  Second  New  York  Regi- 


JOIIN  TBOVT  GKBULK. 


*  There  were  forty-six  graduates  of  his  class  of  one  hundred,  of  whom  twenty-throo  remained  true  to  the 
Unioa,  and  fourteen  joined  the  insurgents  wh«n  the  war  broke  out.  At  that  time,  seven  of  them  were  known 
t*}  be  dead.  Ten  of  the  fourteen  disloyal  ones  became  generals  in  the  "Confederate"  army,  namely,  O.  W.  C. 
Lee,  Jas.  Deshler,  John  P.  Pegram,  J.  k  B.  Stuart,  Archibald  Oracle,  8.  D.  L<'e,  W.  D.  Pender,  J.  B.  Villepigue, 
J.  T.  Mercer,  and  A.  B.  Chapman.  Only  four  of  the  loyal  graduates  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  namely. 
Henry  L  Abbot,  Th<»ma»  E.  Kuger,  O.  O.  Howard,  and  S.  H.  Weed.  Of  the  forty-six  graduates,  it  is  kno\vn 
tliat  twelve  were  killed  in  battle,  and,  up  to  this  lime  (December,  1865),  eight  have  died. 

'  Lieutenant  Oreble's  bo<ly  was  borne  to  Fortress  Monroe  by  the  sorrowing  Zouaves,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
it  wab  laid,  and  received  the  administration  of  funeral  rites  tiefore  it  was  conveyed  to  his  native  city  of  Phila 
delphio.  His  father,  accompanied  by  an  intimate  friend,  had  just  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  a  visit  to  his 
Kin,  taking  with  him  delicacies  from  home  and  tokens  of  affection  from  his  young  wife,  when  news  of  the  buttle, 
and  the  death  of  the  hero,  was  communicated  to  him.  Badly  they  n*turned.  bearing  with  the  body  the  following 
lonchlnff  letler  to  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  French,  his  senior  Professor  at  West  Point:— "May  Go<l 
bless  yon,  my  darling,  and  grant  you  a  happy  and  peaceful  life.  May  the  good  Father  protect  you  and  me,  and 
grant  that  we  may  live  happily  together  long  lives.  Go<l  give  me  strength,  wisdom,  and  courage.  If  I  die,  let 
ine  die  as  a  brave  an(V  honorable  man ;  let  no  stain  of  dishonor  hang  over  me  or  you.  Devotedly,  and  with  my 
whole  heart,  your  husband.'^  This  was  written  with  a  pencil,  and  evidently  after  orriving  on  the  field.  He 
»<»eme<l  to  have  had  a  pivsentimcnt  that  ho  should  not  survive  the  expected  b.ittle.  To  a  brother  officer  he  said, 
on  starting,  "This  is  an  ill-advised  ond  badly  arranged  movement  I  am  afraid  no  good  will  come  of  it;  and  as 
for  myself;  I  do  not  think  I  shall  come  off  the  field  alive." 

Lieutenant  Greble's  body  received  military  honors  in  Philadelphia.    It  lay  in  state  in  Independence  Hall,  at 

the  request  of  the  City  Councils,  on  the  14th  of  June,  where  it  was 
visited  by  thousands  of  citizens.  It  was  then  borne  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  his  father's  residence,  escorted  by  Captain  Stirr's  com- 
pany of  militia,  and  followed  by  orticersof  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
city  authorities,  and  a  large  body  of  military  and  cltiz«ns.  From 
thence  it  was  conveyed  to  WiMwlland  Cemolery.  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  when  his  father-in-law  read  the  flnal  funeral  service, 
and  ho  was  buried  with  military  honors.  Over  bis  remains  his 
family  erected  a  beautiful  and  unique  monument  of  white  marble, 
bearing  the  following  inscriptions: — On  the  concave  side,  "John 
T.  Greble,  First  Lieutenant,  U.S.A.  Born  January  12,  1S84: 
killed  at  Great  Bethel,  June  10,  ISei."'  On  tho  convex  sl^le,  s<'en 
in  the  engraving,  "John  T.  Greble,  First  Lieutenant,  U.  8.  A. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

The  City  Cotmcils  of  Philadelphia  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions relative  to  his  death;  and  a  portrait  of  tho  martyr,  iKilnte<l 
by  Morchant,  was  presented  to  the  corporation.  The  otlioere  at 
Fortress  Monroe  had  already,  by  resolution,  on  the  lllli  of  June, 
borne  testimony  of  their  appreciation  <»f  their  eoinpanion-in-arnis  : 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  (oflerward  Major-General)  Warren  said: 
"  His  efBciency  olone  prevented  our  loss  from  being  thrice  what 
It  was,  by  preventing  the  opposing  b.ntteries  from  sweeping  the 
rood  along  which  we  marched;  and  the  impression  which  ho  made  on  tho  enemy  deterred  them  trom  pursuing 
our  retreating  forces,  hours  after  he  had  ceased  to  live.'' 
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ment,  as  re-enforceraents.  These  arrived  while  the  battle  was  going  on. 
Peirce  ordered  them  to  the  front,  as  if  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  they  senred 
as  a  cover  to  the  wearied  troops  in  their  retreat.  That  retreat  was  in  good 
order.  The  dead  and  wounded,  and  arms  and  munitions  were  all  borne  awaj. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren  carried  off  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Greble,  but 
that  of  Winthrop  remained  for  a  time  with  the  insurgents.*  Kilpatrick^  who 
was  badly  wounded  by  a  shot  through  his  thigh,  was  rescued  and  borne  away 
by  Captain  Winslow.^  The  insurgent  cavalry  pursued  about  six  miles,  when 
they  returned ;  and  on  the  same  day  Magruder  and  his  whole  party  withdrew 
to  Yorktown.  The  loss  of  the  National  troops  was  reported  at  sixteen 
killed,  thirty-four  wounded,  and  five  missing.  That  of  the  insurgents  was 
trifling.  Tlie  number  of  the  National  force  at  Great  Bethel  was  about 
twenty-five  hundred,  and  that  of  the  insurgents  eighteen  hundred. 

As  soon  as  General  Butler  was  informed  of  the  action  he  proceeded  to 
Hampton,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  forward  wagons  and  ambulances  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  to  join  the  expedition  in  person.  His  horse  swam 
Hampton  Creek,  while  he  crossed  in  a  boat.  Tidings  soon  came  that  the 
battle  was  over,  and  he  remained  at  Hampton  to  receive  the  disabled,  who 
'  were  sent  by  water  to  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe.^ 

The  battle  at  Bethel,  with  its  disastrous  results,  surprised  and  mortified 
the  nation,  and  the  assurance  of  the  Department  Commander,  that  "  we  have 
gained  more  than  we  have  lost,"  was  not  accepted  at  the  time  as  a  fair  con- 
clusion. "  Our  troops,"  he  said,  in  support  of  his  inference,  "  have  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  themselves  under  fire ;  the  enemy  have  shown  that  they 
will  not  meet  us  in  the  open  field,  and  our  oflScers  have  learned  wherein  their 
organization  and  drill  are  ineflicient."  But  the  people  were  not  satisfied. 
Their  chagrin  must  be  appeased.  It  was  felt  that  somebody  was  to  blame, 
and  the  offender  on  whom  to  lay  the  responsibility  was  earnestly  sought. 
The  Department  Commander,  the  chief  leader  on  the  field,  and  the  heads  of 
regiments,  were  all  in  turn  censured,  while  the  bravery  of  the  troops  was 
properly  extolled.  So  thoroughly  were  Butler's  services  at  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  this  cloud  of  disaster,  that  the  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment  to  a  major-generalship  was  secured  in  the  Senate 
by  only  two  votes,  and  these  through  the  exertions  of  Senator  Baker,  who 
was  soon  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  incompetency  or  something  worse.  The 
heaviest  weight  of  resi)onsibility  finally  rested,  in  the  public  comprehension 
of  the  affiiir,  on  General  Peirce ;  but,  we  are  satisfied,  after  careful  investiga- 


*  The  bravery  of  Winthrop  was  extoUiMl  by  tlie  foe.  Thoy  pave  his  body  a  respectful  burial  at  R^thcl,  and 
It  was  disinterred  a  few  days  afterwaitl  and  talien  to  New  Yorli.  "  On  the  19th  of  April,"  says  his  friend  Georpe 
W.  Curtis,  in  a  beautiful  sketch  of  his  life, '"he  left  the  armory-door  of  the  Seventh,  with  his  hand  upon  a 
howitzer — on  the  21st  of  June,  his  body  lay  upon  tlie  same  howitzer,  at  the  same  door,  wrapped  in  the  fla^ 
for  whieh  he  gladly  died,  as  the  symbol  of  human  freedom."'— 77ie  Fallen  Brate  :  edited  by  J.  G.  Shea.LL.  D^ 
page  41. 

3  In  his  report,  Kilpatrick  said,  after  speaking  of  the  engagement,  and  of  a  number  of  men  being  kllU'd:— 
"Ilaving  reeeived  a  grape-shot  through  my  thigh,  whieh  tore  <»ff  a  portion  of  the  rectangle  on  Ctdonel  Dury^H-'s 
left  shoulder,  and  killed  a  sohlier  in  the  rear,  I  withdrew  my  men  to  the  skirts  of  tho  wood.  ...  I  shall  over  bu 
grateful  to  C.-xptain  Winslow,  who  rescued  iiu*  after  (»iir  forces  ha<l  left.'* 

'  This  ace«»unt  of  the  battle  at  Iletliel  is  prei)ared  from  a  written  statement  of  General  Peirce  to  the  .luthor, 
in  February,  lSi65;  Report  of  General  Butler  to  the  General-in-ohief,  June  10,  1961;  Keptirts  of  Colonels 
Dury6c  and  Allen,  and  Captain  Kilpatrick,  June  11,  ISOl ;  Orders  of  General  Peirce,  June  P,  ISfil,  and  letter  of 
the  same  to  the  editor  of  the  Tiiston  Journal,  August  8,  ISOI  ;  Report  of  Colonel  D.  IT.  Hill  to  Governor  Ellis, 
of  North  (^irolir.a,  June  11,1  S61 ;  and  Report  of  Colonel  Magruder,  June  12,  and  correspondence  of  the  Richmond 
DMpntch^  Juno  11,  ISCl. 
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tion,  without  justice.  During  the  remainder  of  his  three  months'  service, 
when  he  held  command  at  Hampton,  he  bore  the  load  of  odium  with  suffer- 
ing that  almost  dethroned  his  reason,  but  with  the  dignity  of  conscious 
innocence.  Then  he  entered  the  service  for  three  years  as  a  private  soldier. 
He  arose  quickly  to  the  position  of  a  commander  of  a  regiment,  and  performed 
signal  service  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 
In  one  of  the  severe  battles  fought  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  which  we 
shall  consider  hereafter,  he  was  chosen  by  General  Richardson  to  perform 
most  perilous  duty  in  front  of  a  heavy  battery  of  the  foe,  then  hurling  a 
hundred  shot  a  minute.  Whilst  waving  his  swonl,  and  shouting  to  his 
regiment,  **  At  the  double-quick!  Follow  me!"  his  right  arm  was  torn  from 
his  shoulder  by  a  32-pound  ball,  that  cut  a  man  in  two  just  behind  him. 
Peirce  was  a  gallant  and  faithful  soldier  during  the  whole  war,  and  deserves 
the  grateful  thanks  of  his  countrymen. 

In  contemplating  the  battle  at  Bethel  in  the  light  of  contemporary  ami 
subsequent  events,  the  historian  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the  disaster  on 
that  day  was  chargeable  more  to  a  general  eagerness  to  do,  without  expe- 
rience m  doing,  than  to  any  special  shortcomings  of  individuals. 


VntW  IN  TDK  MAIN  STREET  OF  UAMPTON   IN  18ft4.» 


The  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  at  Great  Bethel  early  in  December, 
1864,  in  company  with  the  father  of  Lieutenant  Greble  and  his  friend  (F.  J. 
Dreer),  who  was  with  him  when  he  bore  home  the  lifeless  body  of  his  son. 
We  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  Sunday  morning,'*  and  after 
breakfasting  at  the  Ilygeian  Restaurant,  near  the  Baltimore '^'^^^^^*''' ^^' 
wharf,  we  called  on  General  Butler,  who  was  then  the  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  was  at  his  quarters 
in  the  fortress,  and  was  preparing  to  sail  on  the  memorable  expedition 
against  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington, so  famous  as  the  chief  port  for  blockade-runners.  We  were  invited 
by  General  Butler  to  accompany  him,  and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  become  spectators  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  war.  Wliilst 
waiting  two  or  three  days  for  the  expedition  to  sail,  we  visited  the  battle- 
ground at  Big  Bethel,  the  site  of  Hampton,  and  the  hosj>itals  and  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe. 


»  This  is  a  view  from  the  main  street,  lm»king  northwe.-^t  toword  the  old  eliurrh,  whtc^c  ruins  are  scon  towanl 
the  left  of  the  picture,  in  the  back -ground.  The  three  huts  in  front  occupy  the  >llo9  of  tlic  stores  of  AdUr, 
Peake,  and  Armistead,  merchants  of  Hampton.    The  one  with  the  wood-sawyer  In  front  was  a  barb»r*a  A\o\i 
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BUMS  or  8T.  JOHN'S  CHUKCIL' 


Sixteen  years  before,*  the  writer,  while  gathering  up  materials  for  Us 
Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  visited  Hampton  and  the  fortress, 
and  traveled  over  the  road  from  Yorktown  to  the  coast,  on  which 
the  battle  at  Great  Bethel  occurred.  The  aspect  of  every  thing 
was  now  changed.  The  country,  then  thickly  settled  and  well  cultivated,  was 
now  desolated  and  depopulated.  The  beautiful  village  of  Hampton,  which 
contained  a  resident  population  of  about  fourteen  hundred  souls  when  the 
war  broke  out,  had  been  devoured  by  fire ;  and  the  venerable  St.  John's 
Church,  built  in  far-back  colonial  times,  and  presenting  a  picturesque  and 
well-preserved  relic  of  the  past,  was  now  a  blackened  and  mutilated  ruin, 
with  the  ancient  brick  wall  around  the  yard  serving  as  a  part  of  the  line  of 
ibrtifications  cast  up  there  by  the  National  troops.     The  site  of  the  town 

was  covered  with  nide  cabins,  all  occu- 
pied by  negroes  freed  from  bondage; 
and  the  chimney  of  many  a  stately  man- 
sion that  was  occupied  in  summer  bjr 
some  of  the  wealthiest  families  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  sought  comfort  near  the  sea- 
side, now  served  the  same  purpose  for  a 
cabin  only  a  few  feet  square.  Only  the 
Court  House  and  seven  or  eight  other 
buildings  of  the  five  hundred  that  com- 
prised the  village  escaped  the  conflagra- 
tion lighted  by  General  Magmder  just 
after  midnight  on  the  7th  of  August,  1861,  when  the  National  troops  had 
withdrawn  to  the  opposite  side  of  Hampton  Creek.  In  that  Court  House, 
which  had  been  partly  destroyed,  we  found  two  young  women  from  Ver- 
mont earnestly  engaged  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  freedmen.  In  the 
main  street  of  the  village,  where  wc  remembered  having  seen  fine  stores  and 
dwellings  of  brick,  nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but 
miserable  huts,  their  chimneys  composed  of  the  bricks  of 
the  ruined  buildings.  It  was  a  very  sad  sight.  The 
sketches  on  this  and  the  preceding  page,  made  by  the 
writer  at  the  time,  give  an  idea  of  the  desolate  appear- 
ance of  the  once  flourishing  town,  over  which  the  chariot 
of  war  rolled  fearfully  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  of  December,  a  cold,  blustering 
day,  we  visited  the  Bethel  battle-field,  in  company  with 
Doctor  Ely  McClellan,  of  Philadelphia,  then  the  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Assist- 
ant Medical  Director  of  the  post.  In  a  light  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  lively  horses  belonging  to  the  doctor,  we 
made  a  journey  of  about  twenty-five  miles  during  the  short 
afternoon,  attended  by  two  armed  outriders  to  keep  off 
the  "  bushwhackers  "  or  ])rowling  secessionists  with  which 
the  desolated  country  was  infested.     The  road  was  fine,  and  passed  over  an 


^??*^ 


CABIN   Aia>   CIIIMXET. 


»  This  is  a  vlow  from  tho  Yorktown  Kond.  nnd  *hows  the  front  entrance  to  the  church.  Close  by  that 
entrance  we  obsen'ocl  a  monument  erected  to  ilie  memory  of  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  McCabe,  the  rector 
of  the  parish  when  the  writer  visited  Hampton  in  1S53. 
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almost  level  country,  gradually  rising  from  the  coast.  Doctor  McOlellan 
was  well  acquainted  with  that  region,  and  pointed  out  every  locality  of 
interest  on  the  way.  A  few  miles  out  from  Hampton  we  passed  a  small 
freedmen^s  village.  Then  we  came  to  the  place,  in  a  wood,  where  the  col- 
lision between  Bendix  and  Townsend  occurred ;  and  a  mile  or  so  onward 
we  came  to  the  site  of  Little  Bethel  and  the  ruins  of  Whiting's  mansion.' 
A  few  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  spot  where  the  Union  troops  formed 
the  line  of  battle  for  the  final  attack  on  the  insurgents  at  Great  Bethel. 
Near  there  was  a  brick  house,  used  by  General  McClellan  for  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two  in  1862  ;  and  by  the  road-side  was  a  more  humble  dwelling, 
occupied  by  some  colored  women,  one  of  whom  was  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  They  lived  near  there  at  the  lime  of  the  battle.  "  Law  sakes  alive  !" 
said  the  old  woman,  "  we  was  mighty  skeered,  but  we  reckoned  all  de  time 
dat  it  was  de  Lord  come  to  help  us." 


RIO    nmiRL    IIATTLK-FIBLD.' 


Half  a  mile  farther  on  we  came  to  the  County  Bridge  at  Great  Bethel, 
where  the  stream,  widening  into  a  morass  on  each  side,  is  only  a  few  feet  in 
width.  We  visited  the  remains  of  Magruder's  redoubts  and  ititrenchments, 
and  of  Big  Bethel  Church  ;  and  from  the  embankments  of  the  principal  re- 
doubt, westward  of  the  bridge,  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  battle- 
field.    Returning  we  took  the  Back   River  road,  which  passed  through  a 


I  See  note  2,  page  50^ 

9  In  this  view  is  st-on  the  place  of  the  County  Bridge,  occupied  by  a  rude  temporary  structun*.  In  tho  fore- 
gronnd  tuv  seen  the  remains  of  the  redoubt,  and  on  the  right  a  woo<led  morass.  In  the  road,  to  the  right  of  the 
tall  tree,  near  the  center  of  the  picture,  was  the  place  of  Greble's  battery,  and  to  the  left  is  seen  the  w«»od  In 
which  the  Union  troops  took  shelter.  In  the  middle  of  the  slsetch  the  open  battle-fltid  is  seen,  on  which  Town- 
send  was  checked  by  a  misapprehension:  and  in  tho  distance,  the  chimney  of  a  house  destroyed  by  a  shell  sent 
from  the  battery  from  which  this  view  was  taken. 

Vol.  I.— 33  , 
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pleasant  country,  with  fine-looking  houses  and  cultivated  fields,  that  seemed 
to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  twilight  had  passed 
when  we  reached  the  Southwest  Branch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
we  traveled  in  the  light  of  an  unclouded  moon. 

We  spent  Tuesday  among  the  ruins  at  Hampton  and  vicinity,  and  in 
visiting  the  schools  and  hospitals,  and  making  sketches.     Among  these  was 


REMAINS  UF  THE  KEOOUBT  AT  UAMFTOM  BIUDGX.^ 


a  drawing  of  the  two-gun  redoubt  (erected,  as  we  have  observed,  by  order 
of  General  Butler,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hampton  Bridge),  including  a  view 
of  the  desolated  town.  Near  the  bridge,  on  that  side  of  the  creek,  were  the 
summer  residences  of  several  wealthy  men,  then  occupied  for  public  uses. 
That  in  which  Doctor  McClclIan  resided  belonged  to  Mallory,  the  so-called 
"  Confederate  Secretory  of  the  Navy."  A  little  below  it  was  the  house  of 
£x-President  Tyler ;  and  near  it  the  spacious  and  more  ancient  looking  man- 
sion of  Doctor  Woods,  who  was  then  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government, 
in   which   several  Quaker  women,  firom  Philadelphia,  had  established  an 

Orphan's  Home  for  colored  childrea 


"%^^^^^      i^fe- 


Tyler's  residence  was  the  home  of 
several  of  the  teachers  of  the  children 
of  freedmen,  and  others  engaged  in 
benevolent  work. 

On  our  return  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe in  the  evening,  we  received  orders 
to  go  on  board  the  Ben  Deford^  a 
stanch  ocean  steamer,  which  was  to 
be  General  Butler's  head-quarters  in 
the  expedition  about  to  depart.  At 
near  noon  the  following  day  we  left 
the  wharf,  passed  out  to  sea  with  a 
large  fleet  of  transports,  and  at  sun- 
set were  far  down  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  full  view  of  its  shores.  Our  military  company  consisted  of 
Generals  Butler,  Weitzel,  and  Graham,  and  their  respective  staff*  officers,  and 
Colonel  (afterward  General)  Comstock,  General  Grant's  representative.  We 
were  the  only  civilians,  excepting  Mr.  Clarke,  editor  of  a  newspaper  at 
Norfolk.  A  record  of  the  events  of  that  expedition  will  be  found  in  another 
volume  of  this  work. 


JOHN  TYLSB'8  SmiMSB  RESIDENCE. 


»  In  this  view  the  new  ITampton  Bridge  and  the  remtiins  of  the  old  one  are  Reen,  with  the  nilaed  rlllag* 
beyond.    It  wa."»  sketched  from  the  gallery  of  a  summer  boarding-house  near  the  bridge. 
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After  the  battle  at  Big  Bethel,  nothmg  of  great  importance  occurred  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  its  vicinity  during  the  remainder  of  General  Butler's 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  department,  which  ended  on 
the  18th  of  August/  excepting  the  burning  of  Hampton  on  the 
7th  of  that  month.  It  was  now  plainly  perceived  that  the  insurgents  were 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  that  a  fierce  straggle  was  at  hand.  It  was  evident 
that  their  strength  and  resources  had  been  underrated.  Before  any  advance 
toward  Richmond,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  direction  from  Fortress  Monroe 
might  be  undertaken,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  troops  and  in  the 
quantity  of  munitions  of  war  would  be  necessary ;  and  all  that  General 
Butler  was  enabled  to  do,  in  the  absence  of  these,  was  to  hold  his  position  at 
Newport-Newce  and  the  village  of  Hampton.  On  the  Ist  of  July  that 
village  was  formally  taken  possession  of^  and  General  Peirce  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  camp  established  there.  Under  his  direction  a  line  of 
intrenchments  was  thrown  up,  extending  from  Hampton  Creek  across  to  the 
marshes  of  Back  River,  a  part  of  which,  as  we  have  observed,  included  the 
old  church-yard  walls.  On  these  intrenchments  the  large  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  who  had  fled  to  the  Union  lines  were  employed.  Troops  from  the 
North  continued  to  amve  in  small  numbers,  and  the  spacious  building  of  the 
"Chesapeake  Female  Seminary,"  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  over- 
looking Hampton  Roads,  was  taken 
possession  of  and  used  as  a  hospital. 

Butler  began  to  have  hopes  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  make  some  aggressive 
movements,  when  the  disastrous  battle 
at  Bull's  Run  *  occurred,  and 
blasted  them.    The  General-    '^^^^^^ 
in-chief  drew  upon  him  for  so 
many  troops  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, that  he  was  compelled  to  reduce 
the  garrison  at  Newport-Newce,  and  to 
abandon  Hampton.    The  latter  move- 
ment greatly    alarmed    the   "contra- 
bands "  there,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Union  flag ;  and  when  the  regiments  moved  over  Hampton  Bridge,  during 
a    bright   moonlit    evening,*    these    fugitives     followed  —  men, 
women,  and  children— carrying  with  them  all  of  their  earthly     '    "  ^ 
effects.     "It  was  a  most  interesting  sight,"  General  Butler  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "  to  see  these  poor  creatures,  who  trusted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  who  aided  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  in  their  enterprise,  thus  obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes,  and 
the  homes  of  their  masters  who  had  deserted  them,  and  become  fugitives 
from  fear  of  the  return  of  the  rebel  soldiery,  who  had  threatened  to  shoot 
the  men  who  had  wrought  for  us,  and  to  carry  off  the  women     ^ 
who  had  served  us  to  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage."     It  was         "  ^ 
in  this  letter**  that  General  Butler  asked  the  important  questions,  ''First, 
What  shall  be  done  with  these  fugitives  ?  and,  second.  What  is  their  state 


'^OmWAPKAKE  FEMALE  SBMITrART/ 
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and  condition  ?"      Then  followed  the  consent  of  the  Government  to  hare 
them  conridered  *' contraband  of  war,"  already  noticed.* 

We  have  observed  thai  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  were  greatly  dis- 
appomted  and  mortified  by  the  affair  at  Great  Bethel  That  disappointment 
and  chagrin  were  somewhat  relieved  by  a  victory  obtained  over  insnrgent 
troops  at  Romney,  in  Hampshire  County,  Northwestern  Virginia,  achieved 
on  the  following  day  by  a  detachment  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  (2iOuave8), 

commanded  by  Colonel  Wallace,  whose  speedy 
organization  of  the  first  volunteer  regiments  of 
that  State  we  have  already  observed.*  That 
regiment,  in  material,  deportment,  driU,  and 
discipline,  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State.  Its  colors  had  been  presented  by 
the  women  of  Indiana  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies,^ and  anticipations  concerning  its  services 
had  been  raised  which  were  never  disappointed.^ 
It  expected  to  accompany  the  Indiana  and  Ohio 
troops  whom  General  McClellan  sent  to  West- 
em  Virginia,  but  was  ordered  instead  to  Evans- 
ville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  Southern  Indiana,  to  act 
as  a  police  force  in  preventing  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war  being  sent  to  the  South,  and 
to  protect  that  region  from  threatened  invasioa 
The  regiment  chafed  in  its  comparatively  inac- 
tive service,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  duty  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  delighted  by  an  order 
issued  on  the  6th  of  June,  by  the  General-in-cliief,  to  "  proceed  by  rail  to 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  report  to  Major-General  Patterson,"  then  moving 
from  Pennsylvania  toward  Hai-per's  Ferry,  where  the  insurgents  were  in 
strong  force  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  This  order  was  the  result 
of  the  urgent  importunities  of  Colonel  Wallace  and  his  friends,  to  allow  his 
fine  regiment  an  opportunity  for  active  duties.  During  the  few  weeks  it  had 
encamped  at  Evansville,  it  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  by  the  most  severe 
discipline. 

On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  Wallace  and  his  regiment  were 
passing  rapidly  through  Indiana  and  Ohio  by  railway,  and  were  everywhere 
greeted  by  the  most  hearty  demonstrations  of  good-will.  At  Graflon,  it 
received  ammunition ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  it  reached  the  vicinity  of 
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'  See  page  501.  «  9eo  page  456^ 

>  The  preeentation  of  colors  took  place  in  front  of  the  State  House  at  Indianapolis  The  ladies  of  Terre 
Haute  presented  the  National  fla^r,  and  those  of  Indianapolis  the  regimental  flag.  Each  pres«ntation  was  acoom- 
panied  by  an  address,  to  which  Colonel  Wallace  responded.  He  then  turned  to  his  men,  nsminded  them  of  the 
unmerited  stain  which  Jefferson  Davis  had  cast  u|>on  the  military  fame  of  Indianians  in  connection  with  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  exhorted  thorn  to  remember  that  vile  slander,  and  dedicate  themselves  specially  to 
its  revenge.  He  then  bade  them  kneel,  and.  with  uncovered  heads  and  uplifted  hands,  swear  **To  stand  by  their 
flag,  and  remember  Buena  Vista!"  They  did  so,  as  one  man.  It  was  a  most  impreasive  scene.  The  whole 
affair  was  spontaneous  and  without  preconcert  The  huzzas  of  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  filled  the  air 
when  they  arose  from  their  knees;  and  "  Kcmember  Buena  Vista P  became  the  motto  of  the  regiment 

♦  A  lante  majority  of  the  members  of  this  regiment  became  officers  in  the  war  that  ensued ;  and  every  mem- 
bc>r  of  the  Montgomery  Ouard« — Wallace^s  original  Zouave  Company,  who  accompanied  him  on  this  tonr  of 
(iuty —received  a  commission.    These  commissions  ranged  firom  that  of  second  lieutenant  to  major-g«>neraL 
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eight  o'clock  in  the  morning/  In  a  narrow  pass,  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge 
which  there  spans  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  advance- 
guard  was  fired  upon  by  mounted  pickets,  who  then  dashed  ahead 
and  alarmed  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  on  a  bluff  near  the  village, 
where  they  had  planted  a  battery  of  field-pieces.  The  guard  followed, 
crossed  the  bridge  on  a  run,  and  drew  several  shots  from  a  large  brick 
dwelling-house  near  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  was  used  as  a  sort  of 
citadeL  Wallace  immediately  led  a  second  company  across,  drove  the  foe 
from  the  house  to  the  sheller  of  the  mountains,  and  then  pushed  four  com- 
panies, in  skirmish  order,  directly  up  the  hill,  to  capture  the  battery.  This 
was  unexpected  to  the  insurgents,  who  supposed  the  assailants  would  follow 
the  winding  road,  and  they  fied  in  terror  to  the  forest,  accompanied  by  all 
the  women  and  children  of  the  village,  excepting  negroes,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  fear  of  the  invaders.  Having  no  cavalry  with  which  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  knowing  that  at  a  hundred  points  on  the  road  between  Rom- 
-ney  and  New  Creek  a  small  force  might  ruin  or  route  his  regiment^  Wallace 
at  once  retraced  his  steps,  and  returned  to  Cumberland.  In  the  spaoe  of 
twenty-four  hours  he  and  his  men  had  traveled  eighty-seven  miles  without 
rest  (forty-six  of  them  on  foot),  engaged  in  a  brisk  skirmish,  and,  ^'  what  is 
more,"  said  the  gallant  Colonel  in  his  report,  "  my  men  are  ready  to  repeat 
it  to-morrow.'" 

This  dash  on  the  insurgents  at  Romney  had  a  salutary  effect  It  in- 
spirited the  loyal  people  in  that  region,  thrilled  the  whole  country  with  joy, 
and,  according  to  the  Richmond  newspapers,  so  ahirmed  Johnston  by  its 
boldness,  and  its  menaces  of  his  line  of  communication  with  Richmond,  and 
Manassas  (for  he  believed  these  troops  to  be  the  advance  of  a  much  larger 
force),  that  he  forthwith  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry,  and  moved  up  the  Valley 
to  a  point  nearer  Winchester. 


'  Colonel  Wallace's  lioport  to  General  Patterson,  June  U,  166L 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE   WAR  ON  THE   POTOMAC  AND   IN  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

HE  fulfillment  of  the  prediction,  that  "  Poor  oM  Virginia 
will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,"*  had  now  oomr 
menced.  The  clash  of  arms  had  been  heard  and  felt 
within  her  borders.  The  expectations  of  her  con- 
spirators concerning  the  seizure  of  the  National  Capital 
had  been  disappointed ;  and  thousands  of  armed  men 
were  marching  from  all  parts  of  the  Free-labor  States 
to  contend  for  nationality  upon  her  soil  with  herself 
and  her  allies  whom  she  had  invited  to  her  aid. 

Since  the  19th  of  April,  the  important  post  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  had  been  occupied  by  a  body  of  insurgents,*  composed 
chiefly  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  riflemen.  A  regiment  of  the  latter,  under 
Colonel  Blanton  Duncan,  took  position  on  Maryland  Hights,  opposite  the 


STOCKAPK   ON   MARYLAND   nitiim. 


Ferry,  where  they  constructed  a  stockade  and 

established  a  fortified  camp.     Early 

in  June,*  the  number  of  troops  at 

and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 

Shenandoah  Rivers  was  full  twelve  thousand, 

composed  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
took  the  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  a  veteran  soldier 
and  meritorious  officer,  having  the  rank  of  captain  of  Topographical 
Engineers  under  the  flag  of  his  country,  which  he  had  lately  abandoned. 
He  now  bore  the  commission  of  brigadier  in  the  service  of  the  conspirators, 
and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  Harper's  Ferry  (which  was  the 
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Charlestown  a  strong  force,  gradually  and  securely  advancing  a  portion  of 
them  towaid  Winchester,  and  with  a  column  from  that  point,  operate  toward 
Woodstock,  thus  cutting  off  all  the  communication  of  the  insurgents  with 

Northwestern  Virginia,  and  force  them  to 
retire  and  leave  that  region  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  loyal  people.  By  that 
means  he  expected  to  keep  open  a  free 
communication  with  the  great  West^  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  The 
General-in-chief  disapproved  the  plan; 
repeated  the  order  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton the  designated  troops ;  told  Patter- 
son that  McClellan  had  been  ordered  to 
send  nothing  across  the  mountains  to 
support  him,  and  directed  him  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  he  could  satisfy  his 
Chief  that  he  ought  to  go  forward. 
This  was  followed  by  another,  saying : 
"  You  tell  me  you  arrived  last  night  at 
Hagerstown,  and  McClellan  writes  that  you  are  checked  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Where  are  you  ?"  Early  the  next  morning*  the  Chief  telegraphed 
again,  saying : — "  We  are  pressed  here.  Send  the  troops  I  have 
twice  called  for,  without  delay." 

This  order  was  imperative,  and  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  troops  were 
sent,  and  Patterson  was  left  without  a  single  piece  of  available  artillery,  with 
only  one  troop  of  raw  cavalry,  and  a  total  force  of  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men,  the  most  of  them  undisciplined.  A  larger  portion  of  them  were 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  exposed  to  much  peril.  Cadwalader 
had  marched  down  toward  Harper's  Ferry  as  far  as  Falling  Waters,  to  cover 
the  fords  ;  and  Johnston,  with  full  fifteen  thousand  well-drilled  troops,  inclu« 
ding  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry  and  twenty  cannon,  was  lying  only  a  few 
miles  off.*  Patterson  had  only  the  alternative  of  exposing  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  to  destruction,  or  to  recall  them.  lie  chose  the  latter,  mortifying 
as  it  was,  and  they  re-crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  man.  Patterson  was  severely  censured  by  the  public,  who  did  not  know 
the  circumstances,  for  not  pushing  on  against  the  insurgents ;  but  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cause  compelled  him  to  keep  silence  and  bear  the  blame.* 

At  that  time  there  was  an  indescribable  state  of  feverish  anxiety  in  Wash- 
ington City.  It  was  shared  by  the  Government  and  the  General-in-chief. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  immense  forces  of  insurgents  at  Manassas  were  con- 
tinually reaching  the  Capital.  It  was  known  that  General  Beauregard,  whose 
success  at  Charleston  had  made  him  famous,  had  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  troops  at  Manassas  at  the  beginning  of  June ;  and   there  was  a  general 

»  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  li.  T8,  79,  and  80.  Narrative  qf  the  Cttm- 
jmign  in  the  Valley  qf  the  Shenandoah :  by  Mi\Jor-Genpral  RoWrt  Patterson. 

'  John  Shennan,  a  representative  of  Ohio  in  Congress,  was  on  General  Patterson's  staff  at  that  time.  On  tlu 
90th  of  Juno,  be  wrote  to  the  Qencral  from  Washington,  saying :—"  Great  injustice  is  done  you  and  your  com- 
mand here,  and  by  persons  in  the  highest  military  positions.  I  have  been  aske<1,  over  and  over  again,  why  yon 
did  not  push  on  to  Martinsbnrg,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Winchester.  I  have  been  restrained,  by  my  being  on  your 
staff,  from  saying  more  than  simply  that  you  had  executed  your  orders,  and  that,  when  you  were  prepared  to  ad- 
vance, your  best  troops  were  recalled  to  Washington.'' 
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belief  that,  under  instructions  from  Davis,  he  would  attempt  the  seizure  of 
Washington  City  before  Congress  should  meet  there,  on  thfe  4th  of  July.*  It 
was  well  known  that  the  secessionists,  then  swarming  in  the  Capital,  were  in 
continual  communication  with  Beauregard,  and  it  was  belieyed  that  they 
were  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  him  in  any  scheme  for  overturning  the 
Grovemment  The  consequence  was,  that  credence  was  given  to  the  wildest 
rumors,  and  the  Government  and  the  General-in-chief  were  frequently  much 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Capital.  It  was  during  one  of  these  paroxysms 
of  doubt  and  dread  that  General  Scott  was  constrained  to  telegraph  |;o  Pat- 
terson : — **  We  are  pressed  here.  Send  the  troops  I  have  twice  called  for, 
without  delay." 

The  danger  was,  indeed,  imminent.  It  is  now  known  that,  at  about  that 
time,  a  ppposition  was  made  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  so-called  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  up  the  National  Capitol  with  gunpowder,  some 
time  between  the  4th  and  6th  of  July,  at  a  time  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress should  be  in  session  therein,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  present.  This  infernal  proposition  to  murder  several  hundred  men  and 
women  (for  on  such  occasions  the  galleries  of  the  halls  of  Congress  were 
generally  filled  with  spectators  of  both  sexes)  so  pleased  the  conspirators, 
that  directions  were  given  for  a  conference  between  the  assassin  and  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  the  so-called  Attoraey-General  of  the  "  Confederacy."*  Thus 
early  in  the  conflict,  the  plotters  against  their  Government  were  ready  to 
employ  agencies  in  their  wicked  work  such  as  none  but  the  most  depraved 
criminals  would  use.  The  records  of  the  war  show  that  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
his  immediate  accomplices  in  the  Great  Crime  of  the  Ages,  were  participants 
in  plans  and  deeds  of  wickedness  which  every  right-minded  man  and  woman 
who  was  misled  into  an  adhesion  to  their  cause  should  be  eager  to  disavow, 
and,  by  genuine  loyalty  to  their  beneficent  Government,  to  atone  for. 

General  Patterson  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the  Maryland  aide  of  the 
Potomac  untU  the  beginning  of  July.     In  the  mean  time  the  General-in-chief 
had  asked  him'  to  propose  to  him  a  plan  of  operations,  without 
delay.     He  did  so.     He  proposed  to  fortify  Maryland  Rights,  and    *  ^!^^^  ^^' 
occupy  them  with  about  two  thousand  troops,  provisioned  for 
twenty  days ;  to  remove  all  of  his  supplies  to  Frederick,  and  threaten  with 
a  force  to  open  a  route  through  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  to  send  all  available 
forces  to  cross  the  Potomac  near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and,  uniting  with 
Colonel  Stone  at  Leesburg,  be  in  a  position  to  operate  against  the  foe  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  or  to  aid  General  McDowell  when  he  should  make  his 
proposed  march,  with  the  main  army  near  Washington,  on  the  insurgents  at 
Manassas.     This  would  have  placed  him  in  a  better  position    to   prevent 
Johnston,  at  Winchester,  from  joining  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  than  if  sta- 
tioned between  Williamsport  and  Winchester.     These  suggestions  were  not 
heeded ;  and  a  few  days  afterward,  while  Patterson  was  begging  earnestly 
for  cannon  and  transportation,  to  enable  him  to  well  guard  the  fords  of  the 
river,  and  take  position  on  the  Virginia  side,  he  received  a  dispatch     ^ 
from  the  General-in-chief,*  directing  him  to  remain  ''in  front  of 
the  enemy,  between  Winchester  and  the  Potomac,"  and  if  his  (Patterson's) 


i  the  ProclAznatlon  of  the  President,  April  15, 1S61,  on  pago  83a  '  See  note  1.  page  1 
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force  was  "superior  or  equal"  to  that  of  Johnston,  he  might  " cross  and 
offer  him  battle.%  The  conditions  would  not  warrant  a  movement  then,  and 
the  disabilities  were  laid  before  the  Chief.     Two  days  afterward,* 
*  ^iMi^^'     Scott  telegraphed  to  Patterson  that  he  expected  he  was  **  cross- 
ing the  river  that  day  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy." 
Patterson  was  eager  to  advance,  notwithstanding  his  foe  was  greatly  his 
superior  in  numbers  and  equipment;  and  when,  on  the  29th,* 
*  ^"""*       harness  for  artillery  horses  arrived,  he  made  instant  preparations 
to  go  forward.*     A  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made  on  the  1st  of  July,' 
and  on  the  2d  the  whole  army  crossed   the   Potomac,   at  the 
Williarasport  Ford,   and   took   the  road  toward    Martinsburg, 
nineteen  miles  northwest  of  Harper's  Ferry.      Near  Falling  Waters,  five 
miles  from  the  ford,  the  advance-guard,  under  Colonel  John  J.  Abercrombie, 
which  had  crossed  the  river  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fefl  in  with 
Johnston's  advance,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  infantry, 
with  cannon  (Pendleton's  battery  of  field  artillery),  and  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  E.  B,  Stuart,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
the  heroic  leader  afterward  known  as  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.     Abercrombie 

immediately  deployed  his  regiments  (First 
Wisconsin  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania)  on 
each  side  of  the  road;  placed  Hudson^s 
section  of  Perkins's  battery,  supported  by 
the  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry, 
in  the  highway,  and  advanced  to  the  attack, 
in  the  face  of  a  warm  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which 
MoMuUen's  Philadelphia  company  of  Inde- 
pendent Rangers  participated.  It  lasted 
less  than  half  an  hour,  when  Lieutenant 
Hudson's  cannon  had  silenced  those  of  the 
insurgents,  and  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas's 
brigade  was  coming  up  to  the  support  of 
•rnoMAR  J.  ("8TONBWALL'*)  JACMON.  Abercrouibie.      Perceiving     this,    Jackson 

fled,  hotly  pursued  about  five  miles,  to  the 
hamlet  of  Hainesville,  wIicmc  the  chase  was  abandoned.  Having  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  arrival  of  General  Bee  and  Colonel  Elzy,  and  the  Xinth 
Georgia  Regiment,  Johnston  had  sent  a  heavy  force  out  to  the  support  of 
Jackson,  and  the  Unionists  thought  it  prudent  not  to  pursue  further. 
Jackson  halted  and  encamped  at  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  road  between  Mar- 
tinsburg and  Winchester.  The  skirmish  (which  is  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Falling  Waters)  and  the  chase  occupied  about  two  hours.  It  was  a  brilliant 
little  afiair,  for  the  insurgents  considerably  outnumbered  the  Union  troops, 
and  were  sheltered  by  a  wood  in  a  chosen  position  ;  but  by  greater  opera- 
tions, that  so<m  followed,  it  was  almost  totally  obscured. 
"^  On   the  following   day,**    General   Patterson    and   his   army 

entered    Martinsburg,    where   he   was    joined   on   the   8th   by    the    Nine- 

»  On  that  day  a  party  of  insurgents  dashed  into  Harper's  Ferry  village,  drove  out  the  Union  men  thcrp, 
destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  ra{ln»ad  bridge  and  trestle-work  in  front  of  the  onny,  and  croesed  the  rivor  and 
broke  up  or  carried  away  all  the  boats  they  could  find  there. 
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te^ith  and  Twenty-«ighth  New  York  Regiments,  under  Colonel  Stone,  and 
on  the  following  day  by  the  Fifth  and  Twelfth  New  YorlcARegiments,  under 
General  Sandford.    Thus  strengthened,  Patterson  immediately  issued  orders 
for  an  advance  on  Winchester,  when  it  was  found  that  the  troops  of  Stone 
were  too  weary  and  footsore  to  be  of  efficient  service.     The 
order  was  countermanded,  and  on  the  following  morning*  Patter-     *  "J^^^  *' 
son  held  a  council  of  officers  at  his  quarters,  a  small  house  in  the 
village,  when  he  was  advised  not  to  advance  at  the  present.*    The  wisdom 
of  that  advice  will  be  apparent  here- 
after.     Patterson  acted  in    accordance 

with  it,  and  remained  almost  a  fortnight  y^^  :i^-_^"^5'^ 

at  Martinsburg,  waiting  for  re-enforce-  /  ^'^^"'^-^'^■^^ 

ment,  supplies,  and  means  for  transporta-         ^!t^,rvii 
tion. 

While  these  movements  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
others  equally  important  were  occurring 
elsewhere,  and  at  points  far  distant  from 
each  other.  In  Missouri,  the  fires  of 
civil  war  were  blazing  out ;  and  in  West- 
ern Virginia  the  opposing  forces  were 
carrying  on  quite  an  active  campaign. 
Nearer  Washington  City  blood  began  to  pattkrson'b  qcabteks  at  «A«nw8Btr«o. 
flow.     From  their  grand  encampment  at 

Manassas  Junction  the  insurgents  were  continually  sending  out  reconnoiter- 
ing  parties,  all  having  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the  Capital.  These  were 
firequently  seen  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  Leesburg  to  the  Chain 
Bridge,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Washington  City;  while  others  were 
establishing  batteries  below  Alexandria  for  the  blockade  of  the  river. 

At  the  middle  of  June  the  insurorents  were  hoverinc:  alonu  the  line  of  the 
railway  between  Alexandria  and  Leesburg,  and  on  the  16th  they  fired  upon 
a  train  of  cars  on  that  road,  at  the  little  village  of  Vienna,  fifteen  miles  from 
Alexandria.  General  McDowell  immediately  ordered  the  First  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  A.  McD.  McCook,  to  picket  and  guard  the  road.  These  troops 
left  their  encampment  near  Alexandria  on  the  1 7th,  accompanied  by  Briga- 
dier-General Robert  C.  Schenck,  and  proceeded  cautiously  in  cars  and  on 
trucks  in  the  direction  of  Vienna.  Detachments  were  left  at  different  points 
along  the  road,  one  of  which  was  the  village  of  Falls  Church,  which  became 
a  famous  locality  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  When  the  train  ap- 
proached Vienna,  only  four  companies,  comprising  less  than  three  hundred 
men,  were  on  the  train,  and  these  were  on  open  platforms  or  trucks. 

In  the  mean  time  a  detachment  of  Beauregard's  army  was  waiting  for 
them  in  ambush.  These  consisted  of  six  hundred  South  Carolina  infantry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Maxcy 
Gregg.'    They  had  been  on  a  reconnoissance  up  the  Potomac  region  as  far 

>  Report  of  General  Patterson  to  LicntenantOeneral  Scott  Ileport  of  tlio  CommitUt  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  ITar,  roloxne  IL 

'  Oreg^  was  a  leading:  member  of  the  South  (Carolina  Secession  Convention  (see  pnf;cs  103  and  107).  lie 
•otered  the  army,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  elected  Governor  ot  South  Carolina,  and  was  killed  at 
Frederfckabnrf.    Fort  Gregg,  on  Morris  Island,  near  Charleston,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
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as  Dranesville,  and,  having  come  down  to  Vienna,  had  just  torn  up  sOme  of 
the  railway  and  destroyed  a  water-tank,  and  were  departing,  when  they 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  engine  below  the  village.  They  hastened 
to  the  curve  of  the  railway,  in  a  deep  cut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  there  planted  two  cannon  so  as  to  sweep  the  road,  and  masked  them. 

Unsuspicious  of  danger,  McCook  and  his  men  entered  the  deep  cut 
Contrary  to  orders,  the  engineer  had  run  up  to  that*  point  quite  rapidly,  and 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  reconnoitering.  The  engine  was  behind 
the  train,  and  was  pushing  it  up.  When  the  whole  train  was  fairly  exposed 
to  the  masked  cannon,  they  opened  fire,  and  swept  it  from  front  to  rear  with 
grape  and  canister  shot.  Fortunately,  the 
shot  went  high,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
were  sitting.  The  frightened  engineer, 
instead  of  drawing  the  whole  train  out  of 
the  peril,  uncoupled  the  engine  and  one 
passenger-car,  and  fled  with  all  possible 
speed  toward  Alexandria.  The  troops 
leaped  from  the  train,  fell  back  along  the 
railway,  and  rallied  in  a  grove  near  by, 
where  they  maintained  so  bold  a  front, 
under  a  shower  of  shell  and  other  missiles, 
that  the  assailants  believed  them  to  be  the 
advance  of  a  heavier  force  near.  With 
that  belief  they  soon  retired,  and  hastened 
to  Fairfax  Court  House,  leaving  the  hand- 
ftil  of  Ohio  troops,  whom  they  might  have  captured  with  ease,  to  make  their 
way  leisurely  back,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  companions  on  litters 
and  in  blankets.  The  Union  loss  was  five  killed,  six 
wounded,  and  thirteen  missing.*  That  of  the  insur* 
gents  is  unknown.  The  latter  destroyed  the  portion 
of  the  train  that  was  left  in  the  deep  cut,  and  captured 
a  quantity  of  stores.  When  they  ascertained  that 
the  National  troops  were  not  in  force  in  that  vicinity, 
they  returned  and  took  possession  of  Vienna  and 
Falls  Church  Village.  On  that  occasion,  the  flag  of 
the  "  Sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina  "*  was  dis- 
played, for  the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  National 
troops  out  of  that  State. 
We  have  observed  that  the  insurgents  were  endeavoring  to  blockade  the 
Potomac.  Ten  days  after  the  affair  at  Vienna,  there  were  some  stirring 
scenes  connected  with  that  blockade  at  Matthias  Point,  a  bold  promontory 
in  King  George's  County,  Virginia,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  and  giving  it 
a  short  sharp  turn.  That  point  was  covered  with  woods,  and  there  the  insur- 
gents commenced  erecting  a  battery  which  might  completely  destroy  the 


BOBRBT  C  BCQSnCK. 


BOUTH   CABOLINA   FLAG. 


*  Report  of  General  Schenck  to  Lleiitenant-Qcneml  Scott.  Correspornlcnce  of  the  LouiJtvilU  Courier, 
June  29,  an<l  Xfic  York  Tribune,  June  20. 

'  The  tltur  wascoin|>oBe<1  of  blue  silk,  with  a  golden  P.nlmetto-treo  on  a  white  oval  center-piece^  an«l  a  silver 
crescent  in  the  left  upper  corner.  Partly  purrijundinjr  the  white  oval  were  the  words  of  the  motto  of  the  State: 
— **  Animis  Opibusoue  Pabatl"    See  picture  of  the  Seal  of  South  Carolina,  on  pa^fc  105. 
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water  communication  with  the  Capital.  Captain  Ward,  of  the  Potomac 
flotilla,  was  with  the  Freeborn^  his  flagship,  below  this  point,  when  informar 
tion  of  the  presence  of  an  insurgent  force  on  the  promontory  reached  him. 
He  determined  to 
drive  them  off,  and 
on  the  evening  of 
the  26th 
of  June,* 
he  requested  Com- 
mander Rowan,  of 
the  Pavynee^  then 
lying  near  Acquia 
Creek,  to  send  to 
him,  during  the 
night<,  two  boat- 
loads of  marines, 
well  equipped,  with 
a  competent  leader. 
They  were  accord- 
ingly sent  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Chap- 
lin. Ward's  plan 
was  to  land,  drive 
off  the  insurgents, 
and  denude  the  Point  of  trees,  so  that  there  might  be  no  shelter  for  the  ag- 
gressors from  the  observation  of  cruisers  on  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,*  the  Freeborn^  with  the  boats  from  the 
Pawnee^  went  up  to  Matthias  Point,  when  the  former  commenced 
firing  shot  and  shell  into  the  woods.  Under  cover  of  this  fire. 
Lieutenant  Chaplin  and  his  party,  with  others  from  the  Freeborn^ 
landed  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Captain  Ward  accompanied  them.  Skirmishers 
were  thrown  out,  and  these  soon  encountered  the  pickets  of  the  insurgents, 
who  fired  and  fled.  Just  then  a  body  of  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  foe  were 
Been  coming  over  a  hill.  Ward  hastened  back  to  the  FreeJxyn^  to  renew  the 
shelling,  while  Chaplin  and  his  men  took  to  their  boats.  The  insurgents  were 
checked,  and,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  Chaplin  was  again  or- 
dered to  land,  and  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  of  sand-bags.  This  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  guns  that  were  to  be  sent  ashore  to  arm  them  when  a 
signal  was  given  for  him  to  retire,  for  the  insurgents  were  too  many  for 
them.  Before  the  men  could  reach  their  boats,  the  foe  fired  upon  them  with 
muskets.     They  safely  embarked.     Chaplin  was  the  last  to  leave.     The  boats 
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6  June, 
16^1. 


*  This  Jb  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  which  gives  the  nnme  to  tho  Tillage,  mentioned  on  pnge  526,  as  It 
ftfypeared  when  the  writer  visited  and  sketched  it,  ot  the  close  of  April,  1865.  The  church  is  a  cott-inporary  with 
Pohlck  Church,  near  Mount  Vernon,  built  before  the  Revolution,  of  brick,  and  in  a  style  similar  to  tlic  latter.  It 
is  about  eight  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  and  tho  same  distance  west  of  Washintirton  City.  The  villngo  that  has 
grown  np  around  the  church  was  built  chiefly  by  Massachusetts  people  who  had  settled  there,  but  the  conpre- 
gation  of  this  church  (Episcopalians)  were  chiefly  native  Vir^ntans.  and  were  nearly  all  secessionists.  Their 
rector,  a  secessionist,  afhiid  to  pray  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  for  Jefferson  Davis,  whon  the  war 
broke  oat,  took  the  safe  course  of  praying  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  church  is  now  (ISfU))  a  ruin,  made 
BO  by  the  National  troops,  who  took  out  all  of  its  M-ood-work  for  timber  and  fuel,  and  had  commenced  taking 
the  brick  walU  for  chimneys  to  huts.    The  hitter  depredation  was  immediately  checked. 
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had  drifted  away.  UDwilling  to  call  the  men  back  to  an  exposed  position, 
the  Lieutenant  swam  out  to  the  nearest  one,  carrying  on  his  back  a  soldier 
(and  his  musket)  who  could  not  swint 

Only  one  man  of  the  party  who  landed  was  injured ;  but  a  sad  event 

occurred  on  the  deck  of  the  Freeborn. 
The  gunner  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
when  Captain  Ward  took  charge  of  the 
piece.  While  sighting  it,  a  well-aimed 
Minie  ball  came  from  the  shore  and 
mortally  wounded  him  by  entering  the 
abdomen.  As  he  fell  he  was  caught  by 
one  arm  of  Harry  Churchill,  the  boat- 
swain^s  mate,  who  used  his  other  hand 
with  the  string  to  fire  the  well-aimed  can- 
non, whose  round  shot  struck  plump 
among  the  insurgents.  Ward  lived  only 
forty-five  minutes.  The  ball  had  passed 
through  the  intestines  and  liver.  His 
was  the  only  life  sacrificed  on  the  occa- 
sion, on  the  Union  side.' 
This  attack  on  the  works  of  the  insurgents  on  Matthias  Point,  and  those 
on  the  batteries  at  Sewell's  and  Pig  Point,  and  at  Acquia  Creek,  convinced 
the  Government  that  little  could  be  done  by  armed  vessels,  without  an 
accompanying  land  force,  competent  to  meet  the  foe  in  fair  battle. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  others 
equally  stirring  and  important  were  occurring  in  Northwestern 
'"^"sS"'     Virginia.     For  a  month  after  the  dash  on  Romney,*  Colonel  Wal- 
lace and  his  regiment  were  placed  in  an  important  and  perilous . 
position  at  Cumberland,  in  Western  Maryland.     When  the  insurgents  recov- 
ered from  the  panic  produced  by  that  dash,  which  made  them  flee  sixteen 
miles  without   halting,  and   found  that   Wallace  had  fallen  back  to  Cum- 
berland, they  took  heart,  advanced  to  Romney,  four  thousand  strong,  under 
Colonel  McDonald — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — and,  pushing  on  to  New 


JA1IX8  UABMAN   WARD. 


1  Captain  Ward  was  the  first  naval  oflicer  who  mos  killed  in  the  war.  Ills  body  was  taken  to  the  Washtnir- 
ton  Novy  Yard,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where,  on  the  deck  of  the  Xarth  Carolina^  at  the  Brooklyn  Nary 
Yard,  It  lay  in  state,  and  was  visited  by  many  y>erson».  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Hartford,  where  ftinonil 
services  wore  performed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  the  Cathedral.  It  was  buried  with 
imposing  ceremonies. 

The  Pawnee  became  so  obnoxioas  to  the  insurgents  that  they  devised  many  schemes  for  hor  destruction. 
Among  other  contrivani^es  was  a  torpedo,  or  floating  mine,  delineated 
in  the  accompanying  sketch.  It  was  picked  up  in  the  Potomac,  a  few 
yards  from  the  Paucneey  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Jnly,  1S61.  The 
following  is  a  description  :—l,  1,  Oil-casks,  serving  for  buoys.  %  2, 
Iron  tubes,  four  foot  six  inches  long,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
charge<l  with  gnni>owder.  8,  A  8-inch  rope,  with  large  pieces  of 
cork  two  feet  apart  4,  4,  Boxes  on  top  of  casks  with  ftisces.  5,  5, 
Gutta-percha  tubing  connected  with  capped  tubes.  6,  6,  Brass  tops  on 
the  torpedoes.  7,  7,  Copper  tubes  running  through  the  casks.  8, 
Wooden  platform  in  center  of  cask,  on  which  the  fusee  was  coiled  and 
secured.  9.  Fusc-e.  This  infernal  machine  was  to  bo  set  afloat  with 
the  tide  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed,  after  the  fusee  iorpxihi. 

or  slow  match  was  lighted.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  tor< 

pedoes,  which  the  insurgents  employed  very  extensively  during  th»  war.    Others  will  be  hereafter  delineated 
and  desciibod. 
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Creek,  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ptailway  at  that  plaoe. 
Then  they  passed  on  to  Piedmont,  five  miles  farther  westward,  where  they 
cut  the  telegraph-wires,  and  destroyed  all  communication  between  Cumber- 
land and  Grafton.  Fortunately,  the  advance  of  the  insurgents  upon  Piedmont 
was  known  in  time  to  send  all  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railway  there  to  Graf- 
ton, and  save  it  from  seizure. 

Wallace  was  now  completely  isolated,  and  expected  an  immediate  attack 
upon  his  camp  at  Cumberland.  He  had  no  cannon,  no  cavalry,  and  very 
little  ammunition.  For  twenty-one  days  his  men  had  only  ten  rounds  of 
cartridges  apiece.  He  could  not  hold  Cumberland  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  insurgents,  so  he  prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  to  Bed- 
ford, in  Pennsylvania.  He  sent  his  sick  and  baggage  in  that  direction,  and 
after  advising  the  Union  people  in  Cumberland  to  keep  within  their  houses, 
he  led  his  regiment  out  upon  the  same  road,  to  the  dismay  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  and  the  chagrin  of  his  men,  who  did  not  comprehend  his  design. 
It  was  soon  made  apparent.  He  halted,  changed  front,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Believing  that  when  the  insurgents  should  enter  Cumberland  they 
would  scatter  in  search  of  plunder,  he  prepared  to  rush  in,  attack  them  in 
the  streets,  and  defeat  them  in  detail. 

When  the  insurgents  under  McDonald  reached  Frostburg,  only  six 
miles  from  Cumberland,  they  were  informed  of  Wallace's  bold  stand,  and 
ventured  no  farther,  but  remained  at  that  place  until  evening,  when  they 
turned  southward  and  hastened  to  Romney.  Wallace  returned  to  Cumber- 
land, and  was  joyfully  received.  Ho  appealed  to  both  Morris  and  McClellan 
at  Grafton,  and  to  Patterson  at  Hagerstown,  for  re-en foreem en ts  and  supplies, 
but  neither  of  them  had  any  to  spare.  There  was  danger  at  all  points  and 
weakness  at  all  points.  Only  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  could  afford 
relief  He  sent  Wallace  some  ammunition,  and  ordered  two  regiments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,*  under  Colonel  Charles  J.  Biddle,  with  a  field-bat- 
tery under  Captain  Campbell,  to  take  post  on  the  frontier  of  Maryland,  but 
not  to  step  over  the  line  unless  the  Indianians  should  be  attacked.'  That  fron- 
tier line  was  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Cumberland. 

During  that  month  of  peril,  while  the  Indiana  regiment  was  engaged  in 
independent  duty,  and  successfully  guarding  the  railway  for  about  a  hundred 
miles  each  way  from  Cumberland,  it  was  subjected  to  the  most  trying  and 
exhausting  services.  Wallace  succeeded  in  impressing  thirteen  horses  into 
his  service,  and  on  these  scouts  were  mounted,  whose  performances,  night 
and  day,  crowded  that  month's  history  of  the  Zouaves  with  the  most  exciting 
events.  The  insurgents  felt  a  wholesome  dread  of  these  Zouaves ;  and  their 
appearance  created  many  a  sudden  flight  of  a  much  superior  force.  The 
foot-soldiers  of  the  Eleventh  were  equally  active.  The  Potomac  was  every- 
where fordable,  and  both  parties  crossed  and  re-crossed  it  at  their  pleasure. 


1  See  note  2,  page  52a 

'  The  Pcnnsvlvanlans  were  rcRtivo  under  the  restraints  of  this  portion  of  the  order.  '*  Campbell,'*  says  Dr. 
Sterenson.  ''ascertained  exactly  where  the  line  of  division  ran,  and  rain(>iug  his  men  close  by,  with  cutting 
practical  sarcasm,  planted  hisiruns  so  that  the  wheels  were  in  Pcnn<»ylvania  .Tnd  the  muzzh'S  in  Marylatul."— 
ludiann^*  liollof  llonor^  page  100.  The  order  was  In  acordarjct*  with  tho  defi-rcnco  tlion  frit  f<»r  the  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  States.  The  Kcfserves  were  Pennsylvania  State  troops,  and  it  was  felt  that  they  hod 
no  ripht  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland. 
Vol.  T.— 34 
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and  often  engnged  in  little  Bkirmishes.    Finally,  on  the  26th/  a  spirited  aSd^Hi 

occurred  near  Frankfort,  on  the  road  between  Cumberland  and  Ronuiey,  ii ■ 

which  thirteen  picked  men  of  the  regiment,  mounted  on  the  thir-^ 
*  ^™'       teen  impressed  horses,  were  engaged.    They  were  sent  on  a  scouU.^ 
led  by  Corporal  D.  B.  Hay,  one  of  their  number.     They  bold1j[^ 
attacked  forty-one  moimted  insurgents,  killing  eight  of  them,  chasing  the  rei^ 
mainder  two  miles,  and  capturing  seventeen  of  their  horses.    The  leader  of  th^^ 
scouts  was  severely  wounded,  but  was  saved.    On  their  way  back,  they  wer^^ 
attacked  by  seventy-five  mounted  men  of  the  command  of  the  afterwarc^V 
famous  Ashby,  near  the  mouth  of  Patterson's  Creek.     They  fell  back  acro&^s 
a  portion  of  the  stream  to  Kelley's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where 
they  had  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  with  their  assailants,  that  ceased  only 
with  the  daylight.     It  ended  at  nightfall,  with  a  loss  to  the  Zouaves  of  only 
one  man  killed.    The  remainder  made  their  way  back  to  camp  in  the  dark- 
ness.*    Their  bravery  elicited  the   highest  praise  of  both  Patterson*  and 
McCIellan.     The  former,  in  general  orders,'  commended  their  example  to  his 
troops;  and  the  latter  thanked   them  for  their  noble  services, 
•  June  2a     ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  Colonel  Wallace  :* — "  I  more  than  ever  regret  that 
you  are  not  under  my  command.     I  have  urged  General  Scott  to  send  up  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments.      I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  Eleventh  Indiana 
needs  re-enforcements.'" 

On  the  8th  of  July,  by  order  of  General  Patterson,  Wallace's  regiment 
broke  camp  at  Cumberland,  and  joined  the  forces  under  their  chief  at  Har- 
tinsburg;  and  they  were  engaged  on  duty  in  that  vicinity  until 
"  ^  '  after  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,*  notwithstanding  the  term  of  their 
three  months'  enlistment  had  expired.  For  his  eminent  services  in  this 
three  months'  campaign,  Wallace  was  rewarded  with  the  commission  of  a 
brigadier. 

Whilst  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway — the  great  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  West — was  thus  held  by  the  National  troops,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  insurgents  to  occupy  the  country  in  Western  Virginia  south  of  iU 
We  have  observed  that  Colonel  Porterfield  had  notified  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  that  a  large  force  must  be  immediately  sent  into  that  region,  or  it 
would  be  lost  to  the  "  Confederacy."^  A  plan  of  campaign  in  that  direction 
was  immediately  formed  and  put  in  execution.  Porterfield  was  succeeded  in 
command  in  Northwestern  Virginia  by  General  Robert  S.  Gamett,  a  meri- 
torious ofl5cer,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Taylor,  in  Mexico,  and 
was  breveted  a  major  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  made 
his  head-quarters  at  Beverly,  in  Randolph  County,  a  pleasant  village  on  a 
plain,  traversed  by  Tygart's  Valley  River.  It  was  an  important  point  in 
operations  to  prevent  MeClellan  pushing  through  the  gaps  of  the  mountain 
ranges  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Gamett  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify 
places  on  the  roads  leading  from  Beverly  through  these  mountain  passes. 


»  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  thirteen  brave  men  :— D.  B.  Hay,  E  II.  Baker.  E.  Barkott.  J.  C.  Hol- 
lenbark,  T.  Grover,  J.  HoUowell,  T.  Brazier.  Q.  W.  Mudbargar,  L.  Farley.  F.  Harrison,  P.  M.  Danlap,  R.  Dan- 
lap,  and  E.  P.  Thomas. 

«  Date<l  Hajrerstown,  June  80.  1861. 

'  Letter  from  General  McCIellan  to  T/olonel  Wallace,  dated  Grafton.  June  2S.  1861. 

*  Sec  page  4M. 
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He  collected  a  coDsiderable  force  at  that  place,  and  had  oatlying  detachments 
at  Bealington,  Buckhannon,  Romney,  and  Philippi.  Ex-Govemor  Henry  A. 
Wise,  with  a  brigadier's  commission,  had  been  organiziDg  a  brigade  in  the 
Great  Kanawha  Valley,  beyond  the  Greenbrier  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  subjection  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  regions  of  that 
river.  He  was  now  ordered  to  cross  the  intervening  mountains  around  the 
head-waters  of  the  Gauley  River,  and  co-operate  with  Gamett ;  and  every 
measure  within  the  means  of  the  '*  Confederates"  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  advance  of  McClellan's  forces,  and  preventing  their  junction 
with  those  of  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

General  McClellan  took  command  of  his  troops  in  person,  at  Grafton,  on 
the  23d  of  June,  and  on  that  day  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Virginia,  similar  in  tenor  to  the  one  sent  forth  from  Cincinnati  a 
month  earlier.*  He  severely  condemned  the  guerrilla  warfare  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  engaged,  and  threatened  the  offenders  **f^i*^ 
with  punishment,  "  according  to  the  severest  rules  of  military 
law."  He  also  told  the  disloyal  people  of  that  section  that  all  who  should 
be  found  acting  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  either  by  bearing  arms  or  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies,  should  be  arrested.  To  his  soldiers 
he  issued  an  address  two  days  afterward,  reminding  them  that  they  were  in 
the  country  of  friends,  and  not  of  enemies,  and  conjuring  them  to  behave 
accordingly.  He  denounced  the  insurgents  as  outlaws,  who,  without  cause, 
had  rebelled,  and  seized  public  property,  and  "outraged  the  persons  of 
Northern  men  merely  because  they  came  from  the  North,  and  Southern  men 
merely  because  they  loved  the  Union ;"  and  he  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  He  concluded  by  saying : — "  I  now  fear  but  one 
thing — that  you  will  not  find  foemen  worthy  of  your  steel." 

The  entire  force  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Virginiia  troops,  now  under  the 
command  of  McClellan,  numbered  full  twenty  thousand  men,  and  he  resolved 
to  advance.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under  General  J.  D.  Cox,  into  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  to  meet  Wise  and  keep  him  in  check,  while  his  main  body, 
about  ten  thousand  strong,  led  by  himself,  advanced  from  Clarksburg,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Grafton,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Buckhannon,  to  attack  Gamett  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Beverly.  At  the 
same  time  a  detachment  of  about  four  thousand  men,*  under  General  Monris, 
moved  from  Grafton  toward  Beverly,  by  way  of  Philippi ;  and  another  body, 
commanded  by  General  Hill,  was  sent  to  West  Union,  eastward  of  Philippi, 
toward  St.  George,  in  Tucker  County,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insur- 
gents by  that  way  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  to  join  Johnston  at  Win- 
chester. 

Morris  was  instructed  not  to  attack  Gamett,  but  to  thoroughly  recon- 
noiter  the  country,  make  such  feints  as  would  deceive  the  insurgents  with 
the  belief  that  they  might  expect  the  main  attack  from  that  officer,  and  to 
keep  them  employed  until  McClellan  should  gain  their  rear.  Morris  carried 
out  the  plan  fiiithfuUy.  He  advanced  to  Bealington,  within  a  mile  of  Gar- 
nett's  camp,  which  was  on  a  wooded  slope  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laurel 


1  This  force  was  onmpose<l  uf  the  Sixth,  Scvcntli,  ami  Ninth  Indiana,  the  Sixth  and  Fonrteentli  Ohio,  the 
yint  Virginia,  and  Burnett's  Artillery,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Hill  range  of  mountains,  between  Leedsville  and  Beverly,  where  he  ha 
about  eight  thousand  men  strongly  intrenched  J  These  were  chiefly  East 
Virginians,  Greorgians,  Tennesseans,  and  some  Carolinians.'  In  front  of  thes 
intrenohments  continual  and  heavy  skirmishing  was  carried  on  daily,  chiefly 
by  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana  Regiments,  commanded  respectively  b^ 
Colonels  E.  Dumont  and  Robert  H.  Milroy.  The  troops  were  so  eager  foi 
conflict  that  Morris  foimd  it  difficult  to  restrain  them.     The  scouting  partie 

were  so  earnest,  vigilant,  and  bold,  tha-^b 
when  McClellan  approached  Beverly,  eacb 
position  of  the  insurgents  and  their  works 
in  all  that  region  was  perfectly  known. 
A  thousand  deeds  of  daring,  worthy  of 
record,  were  performed  during  those  few 
days.     Those  of  the  Ninth  Indiana  were 
so  notable  that  the  insurgents  gave  them 
the  name  of  "Swamp  Devils." 

McClellan  reached  Buckhannon  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  advanced  to  Roaring 
Run,  on  the  road  to  Beverly.  He  ascer- 
tained that  a  large  force  of  insargents, 
about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel 
John  Pegram,  was  occupying  a  heavily 
intrenched  position  in  the  rear  of  Gamett, 
in  Rich  Mountain  Gap,  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Range,  about  four  miles  from 
Beverly,  where  his' forces  commanded  the  important  road  over  the  mountains 
to  Staunton,  and  the  chief  highway  to  Southern  Virginia.  Pegram  boasted 
that  his  position  could  not  be  turned,  because  of  the  precipitous  hills  on  his 
flanks  ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  McClellan  sent  the  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Thir- 
teenth Indiana  Regiments,  and  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Regiment,  with  BurdsalPs 
troop  of  cavalry,  all  in  light  marching  order,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
(afterward  General)  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  to  do  what  Pegram  thought  impos- 
sible. They  were  accompanied  by  Colonel  Lander,  who  was  with  Dumont 
at  Philippi,'^  and  were  piloted  by  a  young  man  named  Hart,  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  mountain  farm  on  which  Pegram  was  encamped.  They  started 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  made  a  wide  detour  through  the 
mountains  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  alonc^  most  perilous  ways,  path- 
less, slippery,  and  rough,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and  at 
noon  were  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  Rich  Mountain,  high  above  Pegram's 
camp,  and  a  mile  from  it.  •  Just  as  they  reached  the  Staunton  road,  near 
Hart's,  they  were  furiously  assailed  by  musket  and  cannon  shot,  bullets, 
grape,  canister,  and  shells. 


aJtily  11, 
18C1. 


»  Garnctt'8  position  was  a  very  stronsr  ono  by  nature,  and  waa  made  stronpcr  by  art.  On  amonntnln  fliopt, 
masked  by  wimmIs,  and  conimandini^  one  of  the  most  ImiMirtant  passes  in  all  that  region,  ho  had  a  line  of 
intrenchraents  a  mile  in  extent,  strctchinff  on  eaeh  side  of  the  main  mad  that  runs  up  fnim  Phlllppl  to  Beverly. 
Within  these  were  other  works  for  final  defense,  if  assailed.  Outside  of  all  was  a  Btrontr  abatis,  formed  of 
fi'lled  trees;  also  numerous  rifle-pits,  the  earth  thrown  up  so  as  to  make  a  breastwork  for  each  man.  These 
v.-orks  exten<ied  up  the  s1oih?s  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  valley;  and  on  toe  summits  of  two  elevations  were  two 
redoubts  made  of  los^s  and  earth,  with  embrasures  for  six  cannon,  and  also  loop-holes  for  zniuketry.  See  map  oo 
pajro  f>36. 

'  General  McClellan's  Dispatch  to  Adjutant-General  Townsend.  .July  13,  ISCl. 

'  See  page  405. 
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Rosecrans  snpposed  his  movements  were  unknown  to  the  insargents. 
He  was  mistaken.  A  courier  sent  after  him  by  MoClellan  had  been  captured 
by  Pegram's  scouts,  and  the  march  of  Rosecrans  was  revealed.*  Pegram 
immediately  sent  about  nine  hundred  men,  with  two  cannon,  up  the  moun- 
tain road  in  his  rear,  to  meet  him.  They  hastily  cast  up  works  of  logs  and 
earth  near  HartV,  and  masked  their  cannon,  and  from  these  came  the  unex- 
pected volley. 

Rosecrans  had  no  cannon,  but  he  had  men  eager  for  conflict.  He  formed 
the  three  Indiana  regiments  in  battle  order,  held  the  Ohio  regiment  as  a 
reserve,  and  sent  forward  his  skii-mishers.  They  engaged  in  desperate 
fighting  while  the  main  body  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  the  shot  of  the 
insurgents  passing  over  them.  Finally,  Pegram's  men  came  out  from  their 
works  and  charged  across  the  road.  The  ludianians  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  at  a  given  order  they  fired,  fixed  their  bayonets,  and  with  a  wild  shout 
charged  upon  the  foe.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  when  the  latter  gave  way 
and  fled  in  wild  confusion  clown  the  declivities  of  the  mountnin  to  Pegram's 
main  camp.  Re-enforcements  sent  from  Gamett's  reserves  at  Beverly,  then 
on  their  way,  hearing  of  the  disaster  to  their  friends,  fell  back.  Rosecrans 
recalle<l  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  prepared  for  another 
encounter. 

This  engagement,  known  as  the  Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  commenced 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  and  occupied  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  Union  troops  in  action  numbered  about  eighteen  hundred,  and 
those  of  the  insurgents  about  nine  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  former  was 
eighteen  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded.  The  latter  lost  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
Their  entire  loss  was  more  than  four  hundred,  including  several  officers. 
For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  Rosecrans  was  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general. 

The  position  of  Rosecrans  was  now  perilous.  Pegram  was  immediately 
before  him  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  he  was  separated  from  the  main 
army  by  the  rough  mountain  over  which  he  had  passed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Fortunately  for  him,  McClellan,  who,  at  his  camp  at  Roaring 
Run,  had  heard  the  cannonading,  advanced  that  evening  to  a  position 
directly  in  front  of  Pegram's  main  camp,  and  prepared  to  assail  it  in  the 
morning  with  twelve  cannon.  Pegram  did  not  wait  for  the  assault,  but  stole 
oflT  during  the  night,  and  tried  to  make  his  way  with  the  remnant  of  his 
troops  to  Garnett's  camp.  This  movement  exposed  Gamett's  rear,  and  he, 
too,  under  cover  of  the  night,  abandoned  his  camp  and  all  in  it — canuon, 
tents,  and  many  wagons — and  in  light  marching  ordi^r  pushed  on  toward 
Beverly,  hoping  to  pass  it  before  MtClellnn  could  reach  it,  and  so  escape 
over  the  mountains  by  Huttonsville,  ti>ward  Staunton.  He  was  too  late. 
McClellan  had  moved  rapidly  on  Beverly,  and  fugitives  from  Pegram^B 
camp  informed  him  that  his  advance  was  already  there.  Gamett  turned 
back,  and  taking  the  road  toward  St.  George,  through  a  gap  near  LeedsvlUet 
he  plunged  into  the  wild  mountain  regions  of  the  Cheat  Range,  taking  with,] 
him  only  one  cannon.     His  reserves  at  Beverly  fled  over  the  mouiitainsi  \)>f 


>  Statainvnt  ul  yoaa^  Uart 
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way  of  Hattonsville,  as  far  as  Monterey,  in  Highland  County,  and  the  re-er— ^ 
forcements  that  hnd  been  sent  to  Pegram,  as  we  have  observed,  scattere»^ 
oyer  the  Laarel  Hill  Range.  Rosecrans  entered  Pegram's  abandoned  cam.4^ 
the  next  morning ;  while  the  latter,  with  about  six  hundred  followers,  wear^- 
wom,and  dispirited,  were  vainly  seeking  a  way  of  escape.  They  had  bee^^ 
without  food  for  nearly  two  days.  Seeing  no  hope  of  relief,  Pegram  offer^^ 
to  surrender  to  McClellan ;  an«l  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,*  ] 


•  July, 
186L 


and  his  followers  were  escorted  into  the  camp  of  the  chief 


Beverly  by  some  Chicago  cuvalry. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Gamett  had  fled,  McClellan  ordered  a  bo/ 
pursuit.     He  sent  a  detachment  from  his  own  column,  under  Captain  H.  ^^r^ 
Benham,  his  Chief  Engineer,  to  join  that  of  General  Morris,  and  the  unite*/ 
forces  started  eagerly  after  the  fugitives,  who  bad  about  twelve  hours  the 
start  of  them.     The  recent  rains  had  made   the  roads  very  muddy,  aoJ 
swelled  the  mountain  streams.     The  fugitives,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape, 
left  knapsacks,  provisions,  camp  furniture,  and  every  thing  that  might  im- 
pede their  flight,  along  the  way,  and  these  were  continual  clews  to  their 
route,  which  frequently  deviated  from  the  main  road  along  rough  moontain 
paths.     Broken  and  abandoned  wagons  were  found  in  many  places,  and  in 
narrow  gorges  the  insurgents  had  felled  trees  and  cast  down  rocks  to  ob- 
struct the  pursuit. 

Both  parties  rested  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  resumed  the  race  in  the 
morning.  The  pursuers  gradually  gained  on  the  ftigitives ;  and  at  about 
noon,  while  a  driving  rain-storm  was  drenching  them,  the  advance  of  the 
former,  composed  of  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana,  Fourteenth  Ohio,  and  a 
section  of  Burnett's  Ohio  Battery,  came  in  sight  of  the  flying  insurgents  at 
Kahler's  Ford  of  a  branch  of  the  Cheat  River.  They  were  evidently  pre- 
paring to  make  a  stand  there.  The  pursuing  infantry  dashed  into  the  stream, 
which  was  waist  deep,  and  halted  under  shelter  of  the  bank  until  the  artil- 
lery came  up.  A  single  cannon-shot  set  the  insurgents  in  motion,  for  they 
were  only  the  rear-guard  of  Garnett's  force,  the  main  body  of  which  was 
some  distance  in  advance.  The  exciting  chase  was  renewed,  and  its  interest 
was  hightencd  by  a  sort  of  running  fight  for  about  four  miles  to  another  ford 
of  the  same  stream,  known  as  Carrick's,  where  the  banks  were  high  and 
steep,  and  the  land  a  rolling  bottom  about  a  mile  in  width  between  the 
mountains. 

After  crossing  the  stream  Garnett  made  a  stand.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio 
(Colonel  Steedman)  of  the  advance  was  close  upon  him,  and  rushed  down  to 
the  Ford  in  pursuit,  when  it  was  met  by  a  volley  of  musketry  and  cannon- 
shot  from  a  single  heavy  gun,  under  Colonel  Taliaferro,  of  the  Twenty-third 
Virginia  Regiment.  The  Ohio  troops  stood  their  ground  bravely.  The 
Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana  and  Burnett's  battery  hastened  to  their  ai<l ;  and 
Captain  Benham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  advance,  ordered  Colonel 
Dumont  and  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  to  cross  the  deep  and  rapid 
stream  above  the  ford,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  foe.  The  opposite  shore  wafl 
too  precipitous  for  them  to  scale,  and  they  were  ordered  to  wade  down  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  hidden  by  the  bank,  and,  under  cover  of  fire  of  can- 
non and  nmsketry,  charge  the  insurgents  in  front.  The  order  was  quickly 
executed,  and  while  the  Indianians  were  struggling  up  the  bank  among  the 
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laurel  bushes,  the  insurgents  broke  and  fled.  They  had  fought  bravelj 
against  great  odds,  and  yielded  only  when  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted.  Gannett  tried  to  rally  them  to  make  another  stand,  and  while 
trying  to  do  so  he  was  shot  dead.^  A  youthful  Georgian^  who  was  among 
,  the  few  around  the  General  at  that  moment,  fell  dead  at  hia  side.  The  insur- 
gents fled  to  the  mountains,  and  were  pursued  only  about  two  miles.    The 


cakbick's  rORD.* 

main  body  of  Morris's  force  soon  came  up,  and  the  victors  slept  near  the  Ford 
that  night.  They  had  lost  two  killed  and  ten  wounded,  two  of  them  mor- 
tally. The  insurgents  lost  thirty  men  killed,  a  much  larger  number 
wounded,  and  many  who  were  made  prisoners.  They  also  lost  their  cannon, 
many  wagons,  and  forty  loads  of  provisions.  The  body  of  their  fallen 
General  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  was  tenderly  cared  for  and 
sent  to  his  friends.^    This  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Carrick's  Ford. 

Whilst  the  stirring  events  which  we  have  just  considered  were  transpi- 
ring. General  McClellan,  at  Beverly,  sent  cheerinsj  dispatches  to  his  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  heard  of  the  dispersion  of  Gamett's  forces  at  Carrick's 
Ford,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  General  Hill,  then  at  Rowlesburg,  on  the 
Cheat  River,  where  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  crosses  that  stream, 
would  certainly  intercept  the  fugitives  at  West  Union  or  St.  George.     He 


*  Major  Gonlon.  who  accompanied  the  Ninth  Indiana,  had  Joined  the  Seventh  in  the  water.  He  jumped 
upon  a  stump  to  cheer  on  his  comrades,  when  Garnett  directed  several  of  his  men  (Tompkins's  Ulchniond  Sharp- 
shooters) to  fire  on  him.  They  did  so,  but  without  effect.  lie  discovered  Garnett,  and  dlrecte«i  Serireant  Bur- 
linjRime,  of  the  Seventh,  to  shoot  him.  The  General  almost  instantly  fell. — See  Stevenson's  Jiidittfia'n  Roll 
o/Bonar,  page  5S. 

•  This  view  of  Carrick's  Ford  Is  from  a  drawing  by  Edwin  Forbes,  an  artist  who  accompanied  tho  expe 
ditloiL    The  name  of  the  Ford  was  derlve<l  from  that  of  the  person  who  owned  tho  lond  there. 

'  Stevenson  (page  59)  cites  tho  following  description  of  Garnett,  who  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  of  the 
eloM  of  1S41 :— **  In  form  he  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  rather  slenderly  built,  with  a  fine,  high,  arching 
forehead,  and  regular  and  handsome  featurt>s,  almost  classic  in  their  reguhu'ity,  and  mingled  delicacy  and 
strength  of  beauty.  Ills  hair,  almost  cool  black,  as  were  his  eyes,  ho  wore  long  on  tho  neck,  in  the  prevailinsr 
fkshion  of  tho  Virginia  aristocracy.  His  dress  was  of  fine  brood-cloth  throughout,  and  richly  ofnaniented.  The 
buttons  bore  tho  coat  of  arms  of  tho  State  of  Virginia,  and  tho  star  on  his  sliouldor-strap  was  richly  studded 
with  brilliants.*' 
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was  so  confident  of  this  result,  that  on  the  night  of  the  1 4th  he  telegraphed, 
saying : — "  Oar  success  is  complete,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  secession  is 

killed  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  coun- 
try." He  was  dis-, 
appointed.  The 
fugitives  were  ral- 
lied by  Colonel 
Ramsay,  and  turn- 
ing short  to  the 
right  near  West 
Union,  they  fled 
over  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  joined 
"Stonewall"  Jack- 
son at  Monterey, 
Highland  County, 
Virginia. 

On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  con- 
flict at  Carrick*s 
Ford,  General 
Morris  returned 
to  his  cahip  at 
Bealington,'  while 
detachments  from 
McClellan's  force 
pursued  the  fugi- 
tives from  Bever- 
ly, under  Major 
Tyler,  to  ihe  sum- 
mit of  the  Cheat 
Mountiiin  Range, 
on  the  road  toward 
Staunton,  wiiere 
the  Fourteenth 
Indiana,  Colonel 
Kimball,  was  left 
as      an      outpost. 

A  camp  was  established  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  detachments 
were  posted  at  important  points  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies. 
On  the  lOth,**  McClellan  issued  an  ad<lress  to  his  troops,  from  Huttonsville, 
telling  them  that  he  was  "more  than  satisfied"  with  their  con- 
duct;   that   they   had    annihilated    two    armies  well  intrenched 
among  mountain  fastnesses ;  recounted  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  praised  their  courage  and  endurance  without  stint.     The  campaign 
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'  The  three  months'  term  of  onllstmcnt  of  these  troops  had  now  expired,  and  they  returned  to  their  hotnos, 
a  prcotcr  {tortion  of  them  to  re-enlist  f«>r  "  three  years  or  the  war." 
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lad  been  successful,  and  McCIellan  thus  summed  up  the  results  in  a  dispatch 
o  the  War  Department;  "We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy  in 
iVestem  Virginia.  Our  loss  is  about  thirteen  killed,  and  not  more  than  forty 
vounded;  while  the  enemy's  loss  is  not  far  fr^m  two  hundred  killed;  and 
he  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken  will  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand, 
^e  have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  all." 

General  Cox  had  been  successful  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.     He  crossed  the 
)hio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte  River,  captured  Barbours- 
ille  •  after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Kanawha  River.     *  "^"J*'  ^^ 
Vise  was  then  in  the  valley  of  that  stream,  below  Charleston,  the 
apital  of  Kanawha  County,  and  had  an  outpost  at  Scareytown,  composed 
►f  a  small  force  under  Captain  Patton.     This  was  attacked  by  fifteen  hun- 
Ired  Ohio  troops  under  Colonel  Lowe,  who  were  repulsed.     That  night,  the 
^sailed  insurgents  fled  up  the  valley  to  Wise's  camp,  and  gave  him  such  an 
larming  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  invaders,  that  the  General  at  once 
etreated,  first  to  Charleston,  then  to  Gauley  Bridge  (which  he  burnt),  near 
he  mouth  of  the  ftauley  River,*  and  did  not  make  a  permanent 
talt  until  he  reached  Lewisburg,  the  caf)ital  of  Greenbrier  County.       '^"  ^  *^' 
The  news  of  Garnett's  disaster,  and  Wise's  own  incompetence,  had  so  dis- 
pirited his  troops,  that  large  numbers  had  left  him.     At  Lewisburg,  he  was 
e-enforced  and  outranked  by  John  B.  Floyd,  late  Secretary  of  War,  who 
tad  a  brigadier  8  commission. 

The  war  in  Western  Virginia  seemed  to  have  ended  with  the  dispersion 
f  Garnett's  forces,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  result.  It  was 
•remature.  The  "  Confederates"  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  to  their 
nemy  the  granaries  that  would  be  needed  to  supply  the  troops  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  without  a  severer  struggle.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  succeeded 
varnett,  and  more  important  men  than  Wise  and  Floyd  took  the 
»laces  of  these  incompetents.  Rosecrans  succeeded  McClelhrn,  *  "  ^ 
rho  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,*  and  the  war 
a  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia  was  soon  renewed,  the  most  prominent 
vents  of  which  will  be  recorded  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  WAR  IN  MISSOUBI.-DOINGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ''CONOBBSS.**— AFFAOS  IN 

BALTIM0BE.-PIBAC1ES. 


ET  US  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  National  Capital,  to  that  of  the  course 
of  events  in  the  great  valley  of  tte  Mississippi,  and 
especially  in  Missouri,  where,  as  we  have  ohserved, 
the    loyalists  and  disloyalists   had  begun  a  sharp 
conflict  for  the  control  of  the  State,  early  in  May. 
The  first  substantial  victory  of  the  former  had  been 
won  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  loyal  action  of  the  State  Convention,'  and  in 
the  seizure  of  Camp  Jackson  ;*  and  its  advantages,  imperiled  by  the  treaty 
for  pacification  between  Generals  Harney  and  Price,'  were  secured  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  sanction  that  arrangement,  and  of  Greneral 
Lyon  to  treat  with  the  disloyal  Governor  Jackson.     The  latter  plainly  aaw 
the  force  of  this  advantage,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  array  the  State 
militia,  under  his  control,  in  opposition  to  Lyon  and  his  troops  and  the 
General  Government,  and,  by  the  violence  of  immediate  war,  to  sever  Misr 
souri  from  the  Union. 

As  we  have  observed/  Govenior  Jackson,  by  proclamation,  called  "  into 
the  service  of  the  Stale  "•  fifty  thousand  of  the  militia,  "  for  the 
*^is6i ''  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,"  et  aetera  ;  in  other  words,  he 
called  into  the  service  of  the  disloyal  politicians  of  Missouri  a 
host  of  men  to  repel  the  visible  authority  of  the  National  Government,  in 
the  form  of  United  States  troops  and  regiments  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Legislature  worked  in  harmony  with  him,  and  various 
moneys  of  the  State,  such  as  the  School  Fund,  the  money  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  July  interest  of  the  State  debt,  and  other  available  means,  to 
the  amount  of  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conspirators,  for  military  purposes.  Jackson  declared  in  his  proclamation 
that  his  object  was  peace ;  tliat  he  had  proposed  the  fairest  terms  for  con- 
ciliation, but  they  were  rejected,  and  that  now  nothing  w  as  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  resist  "  invasion  "  by  force  of  arms.  At  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  with  General  Sterling  Price  as 
military  commander. 

General  Lyon  promptly  took  up  the  gauntlet  cast  down  by  the  Governor. 
He  had   already  taken  measures  for  the  security  of  the  important  post  at 

1  See  i>at:c'  461.  *  Sec  {toge  4GS.  *  See  page  469.  *  Seo  page  471. 
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Cairo,  by  sending  a  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Shttttner, 
to  occupy  and  fortify  Bird's  Point  opposite.'  That  point  is  a  few  feet  higher 
than  Caiio,  and  a  buttery  upon  it  perfectly  commanded  the  entire  ground 
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occupied  by  the  National  troops  at  the  latter  place.  Captain  Benham,  of  the 
Engineers,*  who  constructed  the  works  there,  called  attention  early  to  the 
importance  of  occupying  that  point,  for  its  possession  by  the  insurgents 
would  make  Cairo  untenable.  ShUttner  so  strongly  fortilied  his  camp,  that 
he  was  in  no  fear  of  any  force  the  insurgents  were  likely  to  assail  it  with. 
But  he  was  there  none  too  early,*  and  cast  up  his  fortifications  none  too  soon, 
ft»r  General  Pillow,  who  was  collecting  a  large  force  in  Western  Tennessee 
for  the  capture  of  Cairo,  made  Bird's  Point  the  most  important  objective  in 
his  plan. 

Pillow  worked  diligently  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  efficiently 
aided  by  B.  F.  Cheatham,  a  more  accomplished  soldier  of  Tennessee,  who 
served  with  distinction  under  General  Harney  in  the  war  in  Moxico.  lie  was 
among  the  first  of  his  class  in  Tennessee  to  join 
the  insurgents,  and  was  now  holding  the  com- 
mission of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  service 
of  the  conspirators.  Pillow  was  superseded 
in  command  by  Leonidas  Polk,  a  graduate 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana.  Early  in  July, 
Polk  accepted  the  commission  of  major- 
general  in  the  "Provisional  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  department, 
which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  on  each  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  far  as  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie 
"  Confederacy."    lie  made  his  head-quarters 

at  Memphis,  in  Teimessee ;  and,  in  his  first  general  order,  issued  on  the  13th 
of  July,  he  showed  great  bitterness  of  feeling.     He  declared  that* the  "inva- 
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sion  of  the  Soath  by  the  Federal  armies  comes  bringing  with  it  a  contempt 
for  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  withering  mfluence  of  the  infidelity  of 
New  England  and  Germany  combined." 

General  Lyon's  first  movement  against  Jackson  and  Pi  ice  was  to  send* 
the   Second   Missouri   Regiment  of  Volunteers,  under  Colonel 
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(afterward  General)  Franz  Sigel,  to   occupy   and   protect  from 
injury  the  Pacific  Railway,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gasconade 
River,  preparatory  to  an  advance  toward  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 

by  way  of  Rolla,  to  oppose  an  invasion 
by  Ben  McCuUough,  the  Texas  Ranger/ 
who  had  crossed  the  border  from  Arkan- 
sas with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and 
was  marching,  with  rapidly  increasing 
^  numbers,  on  Springfield.   On 

the  following  day,*  Lyon  left 
St.  Louis  in  two  river  steamers  {Tatan 
and  J,  C,  Swan)^  with  about  two  thou- 
sand men  well  supplied  for  a  long  march, 
their   immediate   destination  being  the 
capital  of  the   Commonwealth,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  and  their  first  business 
to  drive  Jackson  and  Price,  with  their 
followers,  out  of  it.     These  troops  were 
composed  of  Missouri  volunteer.^,  under  Colonels  Blair  and  Boernstein ;  regu- 
lars, under  Captain  Lathrop;  and  artillery,  under  Captain  James  Totten. 
The  expedition  reached  the  capital  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th.     Jackson 
and  Price,  with  their  armed  followers,  had  fled  westward  by  way  of  the  rail- 
road, destroying  the  bridges  behind  them,  and,  turning  northward,  took  post 
a  few  miles  below  Booneville,  on  the  Missouri,  forty  miles  from 
Jefferson  City.     Lyon  followed  them  the  next  day,*  leaving  Colo- 
nel Boernstein,  with  three  companies  of  })is  regiment,  to  hold  the  capital. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  insurgents,  Lyon  went  by  water,  in  three 
steamers  (A.  McDonnell^  latan,  and  Citi/  of  Jjouisiana)^  and  the  destruction 
of  bridges  availed  the  insurgents  nothing. 

At  Rocheport,  at  dawn  on  the  1 7th,  Lyon  ascertained  that  the  insurgents 
were  encamped  a  few  miles  below  Booneville.  Pressing  into  his  service  a 
ferry-boat  there,  he  pushed  forward  a  short  distance,  when  he  discovered  a 
battery  on  a  bluff,  and  scouts  hastening  to  report  his  approach. 
He  at  once  disembarked  '^  on  low  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
friver,  formed  in  column,  sent  forward  his  skirmishers,  and  soon  found  his 
foes.  They  were  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  and  were  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  J.  S.  Marmaduke,  of  the  Stnte  forces,  General  Price  having 
gone  on  in  a  boat  to  Lexington,  on  account  of  alleged  illness.  On  the  near 
approach  of  Lyon,  the  frightened  Governor  had  ordered  that  no  resistance 
should  be  made ;  but  the  braver  Marmaduke,  feeling  strongly  posted,  had 
resolved  to  fight.  A  troop  of  his  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  occupied 
the  road.     Some  of  his  troops  had  made  a  citadel  of  a  strong  brick  house  on 
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his  left ;  and  in  a  lane  in  his  rear,  leading  to  the  river,  was  the  main  hody  of 
his  left  wing.  His  main  right  wing  was  posted  behind  a  fence,  between  a 
wheat  and  com  field,  and  in  these  fields  were  detached  and  unorganized 
sqoads  of  men.* 

Lyon  led  his  troops  up  a  gently  rolling  slope  for  half  a  mile,  and  when 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  his  foe,  he  made  dispositions  for  battle.  He 
posted  the  regulars,  with  Colonel  Blair's  troops,  on  the  left,  and  some  Ger- 
man volunteers  of  Boemstein's  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaeffer, 
on  the  right  Totten's  artillery  occupied  the  center,  and  they  opened  the 
conflict  by  firing  a  shell  from  a  1 2-pounder  in  the  midst  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  road.  Another  shell  immediately  followed,  and  scattered  the  men  in  the 
wheat-field,  when  Lyon's  column  advanced,  and  the  battle  began.  It  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.  The  insurgents  were 
forced  back  by  the  pressure  of  the  Union  infantry,  and  the  round  shot,  and 
shell,  and  grape,  and  canister,  from  *  Totten's  cannon.  Two  of  his  shells 
entered  thp  brick  house  and  drove  out  the  inmates;  and  twenty  minutes 
later,  Lyon's  men  occupied  it,  and  had  full  possession  of  the  battle-field. 

The  insurgents  made  a  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  their  camp,  but 
were  soon  driven  from  their  rallying-point.  They  now  fled  in  confusion,  for 
they  found  themselves  attacked  on  their  flank  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
river.  Captain  Richards,  with  some  infantry,  and  a  small  company  of  artil- 
lery, under  Captain  Voester,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  transports, 
had  moved  up  the  river  and  captured  a  shore-battery  of  two  guns,  with 
which  the  insurgents  intended  to  sink  the  vessels  of  their  pursuers.  They 
also  took  twenty  prisoners,  several  horses,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
military  stores.  They  then  moved  forward  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
force  ;  and  it  was  the  shot  from  a  howitzer  on  the  City  of  Louisiana^  and 
the  missiles  from  Totten's  guns,  falling  simultaneously  among  the  insur- 
gents, that  produced  a  panic  and  a  flight.  Their  camp,  which  Lyon  took 
possession  of  immediately  afterward,  showed  evidences  of  hasty  departure.* 


*  These  were  now  recruits  just  !»ent  in  fW)in  Cnnip  Vest,  about  four  miles  from  Booncvilli-.  Tlv»t  cnmp  had 
been  established  on  the  14th.  and  Murmaduke  had  sent  out  urgent  appeals  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surroundinii; 
country  to  rally  to  his  standanl.  "  Hurry  <»n,  day  and  nisrht,"  he  said.  '*  Everybody,  citizens  and  soldiers,  must 
come  bringing  their  anns  and  ammunition.  Time  is  every  thing."'  As  they  came  into  the  camp,  they  were 
sent  to  the  IVont  in  sijuads. 

'  An  eye-witness  wrote,  that  the  breakfasts  of  the  men  were  foun«l  in  course  of  prei>arati<in.  Ilnlf-baked 
brca^I  was  in  the  heat  of  fires,  and  hams  had  knives  sticking  in  them.  Pots  of  coffee  were  on  the  fires;  and  in 
various  ways  there  was  evidence  that  the  llight  of  the  occupants 

of  the  camp  had  been  most  precipitate.     Lyon's  loss  was  two         ^^T"p      " ;^  -    v --    _^  ^i ""         ""iw 

killc<I,  two  wounded,  and  one  missing.    That  of  the  insurgents  is        ^'^^^J[]____^[i^ig|jjBi|i^e^^^^g 
unknown.      It    was    estimated  at   more   than   filty   kille<l  and  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

wounded,  and  a  considerable  number  ma<le  [)risoners.    The  latter 

were  nearly  all  young  men,  who  «leclared  that  they  ha«l  been  _gm(^^^^^-         ■—■■.l 

deceive*!  and  misled  by  the  conspirators.    They  were  very  jM-nl-        {T^^^^^B^^^Sfc^feto!.         v"^"*"""^  ' 
tent,  and  Lyon  released  them.     The  whole  number  of  insur-       JWBWlfa^^^^^^^^'^taiiMliiiS^'^^ 
frents  was  about  three  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hundred   were  <^jp^^^^^^|^^^gU|^^^^^^^jj|pfi^ 
half-<liacipIincHl    cavalry,  and    the   remainder  raw   militia,  six- 
sevenths  of  them  anned  with  the  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  knives  <0 

which  they  had  bn>ught  from  their  homes.    The  Union  troops  CflM^lM^g^^^^^^^'^T"^  . 

nunibere<!  less  than  two  thousan<l ;  and  not  a  third  of  either  jmrty  ^^^^^ER?^^^-^  ^ 

was  In  the  engairement  at  one  time.  ^ 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  weapons  found  in  wkapons  ok  thf.  iNsrnr.r.>TS 

the  camp  of  the  insurgents  near  Booneville.  The  knife  was  made, 

evidently,  by  a  common  blacksmith,  in  the  form  of  the  Bowie  [see  note  1,  page  206].  but  very  nidtly.  The  sheaf  li 
below  it  was  made  of  common  stiff  leather.  The  ilatrger.  also,  was  the  work  of  a  blneksnilth  The  handle  of  each, 
was  raaile  of  hickory  wjmhI.  Wea|>ons  of  this  kind  were  in  coninuui  use  among  the  insurgent  tnxips  from  the 
Mississippi  region  during  the  earlier  yR'ri<Ml  of  the  war. 
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Leaving  a  company  to  hold  the  camp,  Lyon  pressed  on  to  Booneville, 
where  the  loyal  inhabitants  received  him  with  joy,  and  the  town  was  for- 
mally surrendered  to  him.    The  insurgents  had  continued  their  flight.   Some 
of  them  went  directly  southward,  but  a  large  portion  of  them,  including 
most  of  the  cavalry,  fled  westward  toward  Lexington,  whither,  as  we  have 
observed,  General  Price  had  goiie.     The  Governor,  who  had  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  battle,  fled,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  to  Warsaw,  on 
the  Osage  River,  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Booneville,  pursued 
"isei"*'      8<^™®  distance  by  Totten.     There  he  was  joined,  on  the  20th,*  by 
about  four  hundred  insurgents,  under  Colonel   O'Kane,  who, 
before  dawn  on  the  19th,  had  surprised,  dispersed,  and  partially  captnied 
about  the  same  number  of  Home  Guards,  under  Captain  Cook,  who  were 
asleep  in  two  barns,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  at  a  place  of  rendezTOUs 
c:illed  Camp  Cole. 

Jackson   and  his  followers  continued  their   retreat  fifty  miles  farther 

southwest,  to  Monte vallo,  in  Vernon  County,  on  the  extreme  western  bo^ 

ders  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Price,*  whih 

"  ^  '     troops  gathered  at  Lexington  and  on  the  way,  making  the  whole 

force  there  about  three  thousand.     At  the  same  time.  General  G.  J.  Rains,  a 

graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  was  hurrying  forward  to  join  Jack- 
son with  a  considerable  force  of  insurgents, 
closely  pursued  by  Major  Sturgis,  of  the 
regular  Army,  who  was  leading  a  body  of 
Kansas  volunteers,  who  were  eager  to  be 
avenged  on  Jackson  for  suflerings  which 
they  alleged  he  had  caused  them  a  few 
years  before,  when  they  were  struggling 
with  invaders  from  Missouri,  called  "  Bor- 
der Ruflians,"  of  whom  the  now  fugitive 
Governor  was  a  conspicuous  leader.  Satis- 
fied that  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was 
lost  to  the  cause  of  Secession,  for  the  time, 
Jackson  now  endeavored  to  concentrate 
all  of  the  disloyal  Missouri  troops,  with 
McCullough's  men,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  pre- 
paratory to  the  speedy  '*  deliverance  of  the  State  from  Federal  rule." 

In  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  near  Booneville,  Lyon  found  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  hypocrisy  of  Jackson  and  Price,  who  had  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  they  earnestly  desired  peace  and  reconciliation,  but  that  it  was 
denied  them  by  the  National  Government  and  its  servants,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  preparing  to  wage  a  cruel  and  relentless  war  in  favor 
of  the  rebellion.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  false  allegations  of  the 
Governor  in  his  proclamation,'  Lyon  issued  an  address,  at  Boone 
"  ^  ville,'  to  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  plainly  stating  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  its 
authority,  and  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic.      On  the  day 
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before.  Colonel  Boemstein,  who  ^i^as  holding  the  capital  to  obedience  with 
a  mild  but  firm  hand,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  immediate  region,  aRSuring  them  of  protection  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights,  and  that  "  slave  property  "  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
nor  the  slaves  encouraged  to  be  unfaithful ;  at  the  same  time  warning  all 
disloyal  men  that  he  would  not  allow  the  enemies  of  the  Government  to 
work  mischief  openly.  These  proclamations  quieted  the  fears  of  the  people, 
and  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  Government.  Assured  of  military  pro- 
tection, and  encouraged  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  National  authority  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  State  Convention  was 
called  to  reassemble  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  22d  of  July. 

General  Lyon  remained  at  Booneville  about  a  fortnight,  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  gathering  insurgents  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.     He  now  held  military  control  over  the  whole 
region  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  east  of  a  line  running  south 
from  Booneville  to  the  Arkansas  border,  thus  giving  to  the  Government  the 
control  of  the  important  points  of  St  Louis,  Hannibal,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Bird's  Point,  as  bases  of  operations,  with  railways  and  rivers  for  transporta- 
tion.     On  the  1st  of  July  there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  loyal  troops  in 
Missouri,  and  ten  thousand  more  might  be  thrown  into  it,  in  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours,  from  camps  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Illinois.     And,  at 
the  same  time.  Colonel  Sigel,  already  mentioned,  an  energetic  and  accom- 
plished German  liberal,  who  had  command- 
ed the  republican  troops  of  his  native  state  ^^^^^ 
(the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden)  in  the  revolu-                     ^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  1848,  was  pushing  forward  with                    jB  .         "^ 
eager  soldiers  toward  the  insurgent  camps                    |jl  ^^b^w 
on  the  borders  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  to                     O      Jmf 
open  the  campaign,  in  which  he  won  lau-             '^-^':  pu^^B  -^^^ 
rels   and  the  commission   of  a   brigadier.                »^^-^Jt3iB^- 
That  campaign,  in  which  Lyon  lost  his  life,             ^ff^i^l^^^^^^^^ 
will  be  considered  hereafter.                                    Jl^^l^^^Blfl^B 

There  was  now   great  commotion  all        .^B^^^^^^^HHi^L 
over  the  land.     War  had  begun  in  earnest.        'f^B'        T^^ 
Thedmm  and  fife  were  heard  in  every  city,  T  ^^  5/         ^  f 

village,  and  hamlet,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  '\i       ^ 

the  Rio  Grande.     Propositions  for  compro-  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

mises  and  concessions  were  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  by  the  opposing  i)arties.  'ifhe  soothing  echoes  of  the  last  "  Peace 
Convention,"  held  at  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  2'7th  of  May,'  were  lost 
in  the  din  of  warlike  preparations ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  great  ques- 
tion before  the  people  could  only  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  to  which  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  had  appealed. 

As  we  look  over  the  theater^  of  events  connected  with  the  secession 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1861,  we  perceive  that  the  Insurrection 
had  then  become  an  organized  Rebellion,  and  was  rapidly  assuming  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  a  Civil  War.     The  conspirators  had  formed  a  confed- 
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eracj,  civil  and  military,  vast  in  the  extent  of  its  area  of  operations,  stroDg 
in  the  number  of  its  willing  and  unwilling  supporters,  and  marvelous  in  its 
manifestations  of  energy  hitherto  unsuspected.  I^  had  all  the  visible  fonns 
of  regnlar  government,  modeled  alter  that  against  which  the  conspirators 
had  revolted ;  and  through  it  they  were  wielding  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
many  empires  of  the  globe.  They  had  been  accorded  belligerent  rights,  as  a 
nation  struggling  for  its  independence,  by  leading  governments  of  Europe, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  that  recognition  they  had  commissioned  embassa- 
dors to  foreign  courts,  and  sent  out  upon  the  ocean  armed  ships,  bearing 
tiieir  chosen  ensign,  to  commit  piracy,  as  legalized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
They  had  created  great  armies,  and  were  successfully  defying  the  power  of 
their  Government  to  suppress  their  revolt.  Henceforth,  in  this  chronicle,  the 
conflict  will  be  treated  as  a  civil  war,  and  the  opposing  parties  be  designated 
respectively  by  the  titles  of  Nationals  and  Confederates, 

We  have  already  noticed  the  meeting  of  the  Confederate  "  Congress,'* 
so-called,  in  second  session,  at  Montgomery,  on  the  29th  of  April,* 
and  the  authorization  thereby  of  the  issuing  of  commissions  for 
privateering ;  also  for  making  thorough  preparations  for  war  on  the  land.' 
That  "Congress"  worked  diligently  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 
It  passed  an  unlimited  Enlistment  Act,  it  being  estimated  that  arms  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could  be  furnished  by  the  Confederacy. 
Thit  Act  authorized  Jefferson  Davis  to  "  accept  the  services  of  volunteers 
who  may  offer  their  services,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  enlistment, 
either  as  cavalry,  mounted  riflemen,  artillery,  or  infimtry,  in  such  proportion 
of  their  several  arms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for  and  during  the 
existing  war,  unless  sooner  discharged."*  Acts  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  telegraphs,  postal  affairs,  and  the  mints;'  and  on  the  16th  of  May  an 
Act  was  approved  authorizing  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, at  an  annual  interest  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent.,  and  payable  in 
twenty  years.  Made  wiser  by  their  failure  to  find  a  market  for  thuir  bonds 
authorized  in  February,*  and  offered  in  April,  the  conspirators  now  devised 
schemes  to  insure  the  sale  of  this  new  issue,  or  to  secure  money  by  other 
means.  The  Act  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so-called,  discretionary 
power  to  issue  in  lieu  of  such  bonds  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury 
notes,  not  bearing  interest,  in  denominations'  of  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  "  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  or  taxes  due  to  the  Confed- 
erate States,  except  the  export  duty  on  cotton,  or  in  exchange' for  the  bonds 
herein  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  said  notes,"  said  the  Act,  *'  shall  be  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  in  specie.'" 


'  Seo  pj^^e  872. 

^  Ap|>n>ved  May  8*  1861.  See  Acts  ami  Resolutions  of  the  three  Sessions  of  the  Pror.isional  Congre**  of 
Vie  Confederate  States :  Second  Session,  paire  ^. 

'  The  Act  directed  that  the  o|>eration»  of  the  mints  nt  New  Orleans,  in  Loulsiunn.  and  D:ihlt»ne:;a,  In  OtM»riria. 
should  bti  suspended.  Thuy  had  no  other  dies  for  coin  than  thoi^e  of  the  United  SUvtes.  and  the  conspiraton  saw, 
in  tlio  scheme  for  issuing  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  without  limit,  n<>  use  for  coin. 

*  See  p:ize  26.3. 

*  Act  api)roved  May  16, 1S61.  See  Actn  and  Resolutions  of  the  Confexlerate  Con^freM :  Second  Session, 
pv-'es  32  to  34.  Xfac-similf  of  one  of  these  treasury  notes.  Issued  at  Hichmond  after  that  city  became  the  seat 
of  the  (Confederate  Government,  is  triven  on  piire  545.  .\fter  this  issue,  the  terms  of  redemption  were  cliahsjed. 
A  note  before  roe.  dated  '•Richmond.  September  2d.  1S61."  reads  as  follows:— "Six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States,  the  Confederate  States  of  Anicrfcs 
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Another  Bchem(» 
for  raising  money, 
in  connection  with 
the  issue  of  bonds, 
is  found  in  an  act 
approved  on  the 
21  St  of  May,  which 
forbade  the  debtors 
to  individuals  or 
corporations  in  the 
Free-labor  States 
from  making  pay- 
ments of  the  same 
"  to  their  respective 
creditors,  or  their 
agents  or  assignees, 
pending  the  exist- 
ing war."*  Such 
debtors  were  au- 
thorized by  the  act 
to  pay  the  amount 


frill  p«y  to  the  bearer  Fire 
Dollars.  Richmond,  Sep- 
tember M,  1861.  Fandable 
in  eight  [hst  cent  Stock  or 
Bonds  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Recolr- 
able  in  payment  of  all  dues 
except  export  dutlea.**  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars 
in  these  notes  were  issued 
daring  the  war.  The  bonds 
issued  by  the  conspirators, 
Arom  time  to  time,  in  differ- 
ent denominations,  a\»it  to 
the  amoant  of  hnndr^'ds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  were  in 
the  usual  form  of  such  evi- 
dences of  debt,  and  contain- 
ed various  devices,  most  of 
them  of  a  warlike  character, 
and  several  of  them  with  a 
pfrrtmit  of  Memminger,  the 
so-called  St-cretary  of  the 
Treasury.  These  bonds  and 
notes,  and  the  checks  of  the 
ConfMU'rate  Oovemmentare 
all  much  inferior  in  execu- 
tion to  those  issucil  by  our 
Qovemment  On  the  notes, 
green  and  blue  Inks  wi-rc 
nscd  to  prevent  counter- 
feits. 

1  This  Act  excepted  in 
its  operations  the  Slave- 
labor  States  n4»t  in  the  (*on- 
federacy,  namely :  Delaware. 
MaryUtnd,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  and  the  District  of 
Colombia. 
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of  their  indebtedness  "into  the  treasury  of  the  Confederate  States,  in 
specie  or  treasury  notes,"  and  receive  for  the  same  the  treasurer's  certifi- 
cate, which  should  show  the  amount  paid  in,  and  on  what  account,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed.  These  were  to  be  "  redeemable  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  s|>ecie  or  its  equivalent."* 
It  was  estimated  that  the  aggregate  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  business  mesi 
within  the  lines  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  to  those  of  the  Free-labor 
States,  at  that  time,  was  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  All  honor- 
able debtors  gave  no  countenance  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  villainy,  and 
not  only  refrained  from  reporting  their  indebtedness  and  paying  the  amount 
into  the  treasury  of  the  conspirators,  but  took  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Northern  creditors.  There  was  a  large  class  who 
favored  secession  because  by  its  means  they  hoped  to  avoid  paying  their 
debts.  These,  too,  kept  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  this 
notable  scheme  gave  the  craving  coffers  of  the  conspirators  very  little  relief 
Still  another  scheme  for  insuring  the  sale  of  the  bonds  was  planned.  To 
recommend  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  have  some  tangible  basis  for  practical  purposes,  in  the  absence  of  specie. 
The  conspirators  could  not  calculate  upon  a  revenue  from  commerce,  for  the 
blockading  ships  of  the  Government  were  rapidly  closhig  the  seaports  of 
States  in  which  rebellion  existed  to  regular  trade.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  make  the  great  staple  of  the  Confederacy — cotton— the  main  basis 
for  the  credit  of  the  bonds,  with  other  agricultural  products  in  a  less  degree. 
The  blockade  was,  of  necessity,  diminishing  the  commercial  value  of  the 
surplus  of  these  products,  for,  without  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  they  were  useless.  The  experiment  was  tried ;  and  while  the  con- 
spirators realized  very  little  money,  almost  every  thing  required  for  the 
consumption  of  their  armies,  for  a  while,  was  supplied.  The  plan  was,  that 
the  planters  should  subscribe  for  the  use  of  the  government  a  certain  sum  of 
money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  when 
sold,  the  planter  being  allowed  to  retain  th?  custody  of  his  cotton,  and  the 
right  to  choose  his  time  for  its  sale.  When  sold,  he  received  the  amount  of 
his  subscription  in  the  bonds  of  the  Confederacy.  The  people  had  little 
confidence  in  these  bonds,  but  were  willing  to  invest  in  them  the  surplus  of 
their  productions,  which  they  could  not  sell ;  and  it  was  announced  by  the 
so-called  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederates,  when  the  "  Con- 
gress" reassembled  at  Richmond,  late  in  July,  that  subscriptions  to  the 
Cotton  Loan  amounted  to  over  fifty  raillicms  of  dollars.*     Bonds,  with  cot- 


*  Ai(*(^  &c.,o/t/if  Con/f derate  Congre/w:  Second  Session,  pajre  BS. 

*  Alexander  IT.  Stephens  assumed  the  office  of  exfiounder  of  the  principles,  intentions,  and  effects  of  this 
Cotton  Loan.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was,  he  said,  to  avoid  taxinjr  the  peo])lc,  if  possible.  Rut  he  told  the 
inhabitants  of  Georuia,  plainly,  that  If  it  should  bo  necessjiry  to  tax  the  people,  the  taxes  would  be  levle<l,  and 
they  would  be  comiR-lled  to  jmy  thera.  "  I  tell  you  the  government  does  not  intend  to  bo  subju.:rnted,'*  he  saliL 
**and  if  wo  do  not  raise  the  money  by  loans,  if  the  i»eople  do  not  contribute,  1  tell  you  we  intend  to  have  the 
money,  and  taxation  will  bo  resorted  to.  If  nothing  else  will  raise  it.  Every  life  and  dollar  in  the  country  will  be 
demanded  rather  than  you  and  every  one  of  us  shall  be  overrun  by  the  enemy.  On  that  you  may  c<»nnL"  He 
then  procee<led  to  spt'ak  of  the  great  value  of  thu  b<mds,  which  bore  eight  per  cent  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, and  declare^l  that  If  the  Confederacy  was  not  defeated,  they  would  be  the  best  government  bonds  ia 
tho  world,  and  would  doubtless  command  a  premium  of  fifteen  or  twenty  i>or  cent  At  the  same  time  be 
frankly  told  them  (what  came  to  pass)  th.nt  if  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  did  not  succee<l.  "these  bonds 
will  not  be  worth  a  A\mc:'—Sft€ech  of  Aleseamitr  If.  SUphena  to  a  Conreniion  of  Cotton -grrncers  at  Augm$ta. 
July  11, 1861.  These  planters  well  understood  tho  tenor  of  his  demanils.  They  well  knew  that  an  omisidon  lo 
snhscrlbe  to  the  loan  would  be  constructive  treason  tQ  the  **('onfederate  States  Oovemmcnt*^  which  would  cooa 
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ton  as  a  basis  of  promises  of  redemption,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  were  disposed  of  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  England.  We  shall  here- 
after further  consider  this  Cotton  Loan. 

In  retaliation  for  an  order  issued  by  Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  2d  of  May,  directing  all  officers  in  the  revenue  service,  on 
the  Northern  and  Northwestern  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  seize  and 
detain  all  arms,  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  and  other  supplies,  on  their 
way  toward  States  in  which  rebellion  existed — in  other  words,  establishing 
a  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  railways  leading  southward  from  Ken- 
tucky— the  Confederates  forbade  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  or  cotton 
yarn,  "  excepting  through  "  seaports  of  the  Confederate  States,  under  heavy 
penalties,  expecting  thereby  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  manufactures  in  the 
Free-labor  States.'  By  an  order  of  John  11.  Reagan,  the  so-called  Post- 
master-General of  the  Confederates,  caused  by  an  order  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair  for  the  arrest  of  the  United  States  postal  service  in  States  wherein 
rebellion  existed,  after  the  Slst  of  May,  the  postmasters  in  those  States  were 
ordered  to  i*etain  in  their  possession,  after  the  1st  of  June,  "for  the  benefit 
of  the  Confederate  States,  all  mail-bags,  locks  and  keys,  marking  and  other 
stamps,^'  and  "all  property  connected  with  the  postal  service." 

The  Confederate  "Congress"  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  May,  to  re- 
assemble at  Richmond  on  the  20th  of  July  following,*  after  providing  for 
the  removal  thither  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  and  their  archives, 
and  authorizing  Davis,  if  it  "  should  be  impolitic  to  meet  in  Richmond  "  at 
that  time,  to  call  it  together  elsewhere.  He  was  also  authorized  to  proclaim 
a  Fast  Day,  which  he  did  on  the  25  th,  appointing  as  such  the  13th  of  June. 
In  that  proclamation  he  said  :  "  Knowing  that  none  but  a  just  and  righteous 
cause  can  gain  the  Divine  favor,  we  would  implore  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to 
guide  and  direct  our  policy  in  the  paths  of  right,  duty,  justice,  and  mercy ; 
to  unite  our  hearts  and  our  eflforts  for  the  defense  of  our  de.-irest  rights ;  to 
strengthen  our  weakness,  crown  our  arms  with  success,  and  enable  us  to 
secure  a  speedy,  just,  and  honorable  peace." 

On  Sunday,  the  26th,*  Davis  left  Montgomery  for  Richmond,  with  the 
intention,  it  is  said,  of  taking  command  of  the  Confederate  troops 
in  Virginia  in  person,^  accompanied  by  his  favorite  aid,  Wigfall,       '^^' 
of  Texas,*  and  Robert  Toombs,  his  "Secretary  of  State."     His 
journey  was  a  continuous  ovation.     At  every  railway  station,  men,  women, 
and  children  greeted  him  with  cheers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchie&. 
"  When  the  flute-like  voice  of  Davis,"  said  a  reporter  of  the  Richnumd 


frel  the  fore*.'  of  a  ponalty,  and  so  thoy  siibscribod,  with  a  fecUnjr  akin  to  that  of  Englishmen  In  the  case  of  the 
lerying  of  ship-money  by  Charles  the  First;  a  proceeding  that  cost  him  his  head,  and  his  heir  a  kingdom. 
>  Act  approved  May  21, 1801. 

*  In  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  day  after  the  adjournment,  Howell  Cobb  gave  reasons  for  the  ad- 
Joomment  to  liichmond:— "  I  will  tell  you  why  we  did  this,"  he  said.  "The  Old  Dominion,  as  you  know,  ha? 
at  last  shaken  off  the  bonds  of  Lincoln,  and  joined  her  noble  Southern  Kisters.  Her  soil  is  to  be  the  battle 
ground,  and  her  streams  arc  to  be  dyed  with  Southern  blood.  We  felt  that  her  cause  was  our  cause,  and  that  If 
eho  fell,  we  wanted  to  die  by  her.  We  have  sent  our  soldiers  into  the  posts  of  danger,  and  we  wanted  to  be 
there  to  aid  and  counsel  our  brave  boys.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  further  legislation  may  be  nocossary.  and 
we  win  be  there,  that  when  the  hour  of  danger  comes,  we  may  lay  aside  the  robes  of  legislation,  buekle  on  the 
armor  of  the  soldier,  and  do  battle  beside  the  brave  ones  Mho  have  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  our  beloved 
South.'^  This  was  the  open  pretense.  The  speaker,  with  wise  caution,  refrained  from  avowing  the  real  reason 
to  be,  to  keep  war  from  the  households  of  the  Montgomery  conspirators,  who  well  knew  that  one  grand  objective 
of  the  National  Army  would  be  the  ]>os8cssion  of  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  *' Government" 

*  Speech  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  May  28. 1661.  «  See  pages  81  and  820. 
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Enquirer^  who  had  been  sent  to  chronicle  the  journey,  *' arose  upon  the  air, 
hushed  to  silence  by  the  profound  respect  of  his  auditors,  it  was  not  long 
before  there  was  an  outburst  of  feeling  which  gave  vent  to  a  tornado  of 
voices.  Every  sentiment  he  uttered  seemed  to  well  up  from  his  heart,  and 
was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm."  The  modesty  of  Wigfall  on  the 
occasion  was  most  remarkable.  *'  In  vain,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  he  would 
seek  some  remote  part  of  the  cars ;  the  crowd  hunted  him  up,  and  the  welkin 
rang  with  rejoicings,  ns  he  addressed  them  in  his  emphatic  and  fervent  style 
of  oratory."  Toombs  was  likewise  modest.  "  He,  too,"  said  the  chronicler, 
"  sought  to  avoid  the  call,  but  the  echo  would  ring  with  the  name  of  Toombs! 
Toombs!  and  the  sturdy  Georgia  statesman  had  to  respond."  At  Golds- 
boro',  in  North  Carolina,  Davis  was  received  at  the  cars  by  the  military  (a 

part  of  which  were  some  of  the  mounted 
riflemen  of  that  State,  then  on  their  w.iy  to 
Virginia),  who  escorted  him  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  supped.  "The  hall,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  was  thronged  with  beautiful 
girls,  and  many  were  decking  him  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  while  others  fanned  him. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  occasion."  After 
declaring  that  the  confidence  of  the  people 
showed  "that  the  mantle  of  Washington" 
fell  "  gracefully  upon  the  shoulders  "  of  the 
arch-conspirator,  the  historian  of  the  journey 
said:  " Never  were  a  people  more  enraptured 
with  their  chief  magistrate  than  ours  are  with 
President  Davis,  and  the  trip  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Richmond  will  ever  be  remerabere*! 
with  delight  by  all  who  witnessed  it."^ 

Davis  and  his  party  were  met  at  Peters- 
burg by  Governor  Letcher  and  the   Mayor 
(Mayo)  of  Richmond ;  and  he    was  escorted 
into  his  future  "  capital "  by  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  out  to  the  "•  Fair 
Grounds,"  where  he  addressed  a  great  crowd  of  people/  and  de- 
*  mi  ^*     clared  that,  to  the  last  breath  of  his  life,  he  was  wholly  their  own. 
On  the  evening  of  the  31st  he  was  serenaded,  when  he  took  the 
occasion  to  utter  that  memorable  speech,  so  characteristic  of  the  orator  when- 
ever he  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  power  in  his  own  hands,  w^hich  gave 
the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  an  indication  of  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  conspirators,  and  with  which  the  opening  war  would  be  waged. 
He  said  that  upon  the  Confederates  was  laid  the  "  higii  and  holy  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  the  constitutional  liberty  of  a  free  government."    "  Those 
with  whom  we  have  lately  associated,"  he  said,  *'have  shown  themselves  so 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  glori<Mis  institutions  they  in- 
herited, that  they  are  to-day  stripped  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  were  bom. 
They  have  allowed  an  ignorant  usurper  to  trample  upon  all  the  prerogatives 
of  citizenship,  and  to  exercise  powers  never  delegated  to  Jiim ;  and  it  has 
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been  reserved  to  your  State,  so  lately  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  but  now, 
thank  God !  fully  separated  from  them,  to  become  the  theater  of  a  great 
central  camp,  from  which  will  pour  forth  thousands  of  brave  hearts,  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  this  despotism.  Apart  from  that  gratificafcon  we  may  well 
feel  at  being  separated  from  such  a  connection,  is  the  pride  that  upon  you 
devolves  the  task  of  maintaining  and  defending  our  new  government.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  this  noble  work,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions of  our  fathers  will  go  to  our  children  as  safely  as  they  have  descended 
to  us.  In  these  Confederate  Stites,  we  observe  those  relations  which  have 
been  poetically  ascribed  to  the  United  States,  but  which  never  there  had  the 
same  reality — States  so  distinct  that  each  existed  as  a  sovereign,  yet  so 
united  that  each  was  bound  with  the  other  to  constitute  a  whole — '  Distinct 
as  the  billows, 
yet  one  as  the 
sea.'  Upon  ev- 
ery hill  which 
now  overlooks 
Richmond  you 
have  had,  and 
will  contiime 
to  have,  camps 
containing  sol- 
diers from  ev- 
ery State  in 
the  Confeder- 
acy; and  to  its 
remotest  lim- 
its every  proud 

heart  beats  high  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  the  foot  of  the 
invader  lias  been  set  upon  the  soil  of  Old  Virginia.  There  is  not  one  true 
son  of  the  South  who  is  not  ready  to  shoulder  his  musket,  to  bleed,  to  die,  or 
to  conquer  in  the  cause  of  liberty  here.  .  .  .  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where,  arguments  being  exhausted,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  stand  by  our 
weapons.  When  the  time  and  occasion  serve,  wo  shall  smite  the  smiter  with 
manly  arms,  as  did  our  fathers  before  us,  and  as  becomes  their  sons.  To  the 
enemy  we  leave  the  base  acts  of  the  assassin  and  incendiary.'  To  them  we 
leave  it  to  insult  helpless  women  ;  to  us  belongs  vengeance  upon  man."  He 
had  ceased  speaking,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  voice  in  the  crowd 
shouted :  "Tell  us  something  about  Buena  Vista,"  when  he  turned  and  said  ; 
"  Well,  my  friends,  I  can  only  say  we  will  make  the  battle-iields  in  Virginia 
another  Buena  Vista,  and  drench  them  with  blood  more  precious  than  that 
which  flowed  there." 

The  Virginians  were  so  insane  with  passion  at  that  time,  that  instead  of 
rebuking  Davis  for  virtually  reiterating  the  assurance  given  to  the  people  of 
the  more  Southern  States,  "  You  may  plant  your  seed  in  peace,  for  Old  Vir- 
ginia will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,"-  they  rejoiced  because  upon  every 
hill  around  their  State  capital  were  camps  of  *'  soldiers  from  every  State  in 
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>  S<>e  the  propoHition  to  destniy  the  National  Capitol,  Mrlth  Congress  In  session,  on  p^pc  528. 
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the  Confederacy ;"  and  the  citizens  of  that  capital  purchased  from  James  A. 
Seddon  (allterward  Confederate  "Secretary  of  War")  his  elegant  mansion, 
on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  presented  it,  sumptaouslj 
furnished,  to  the  "  President  '*  for  a  residence.* 

In  successful  imitation  of  his  chief,  Beauregard,  who  arrived  at  Richmond 
on  the  1st  of  June,*  and  proceeded  to  take  command  of  the 
Confederate  troops  in  the  "  Department  of  Alexandria,"  issued  a 
proclamation  from  "  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas  Junction,"  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region  of  Virginia,  which  has  forever  linked  his  name  with  those  of 
the  dishonorable  men  of  his  race.'  The  obvious  intention  of  Davis  and  Beau- 
regard, and  the  authors  of  scores  upon  scores  of  speeches  at  political  gather- 
ings, from  pulpits,  and  to  soldiers  on  their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war, 
poured  forth  contipually  at  that  time  in  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  was,  by 
the  most  reckless  disregard  of  truth,  and  the  employment  of  the  most  incen- 
diary language,  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  and  make  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  believe  that  they  were  called  upon  to  resist  a  horde  of  cutrtbroats 
and  plunderers,  let  loose  by  an  ignorant  usurper,  for  the  sole  object  of  de- 
spoiling the  Slave-labor  States.  Every  thing  that  malignity  could  imagine 
and  language  could  express,  calculated  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  National 
Government,  abase  the  President  in  the  opinions  of  the  Southern  f>eople,  and 
make  them  hate  and  despise  their  political  brethren  in  the  Free-labor  States, 


<  The  view  of  the  residence  of  Davis  In  Elchmond,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  is  (Vom  a  sketch  made  by 
the  writer  Just  after  that  city  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  in  April,  1865i  It  was  a  brick  hoose,  pointnl 
a  stone  color.  On  the  corner  diagonally  opposite  was  the  residence  of  A.  H.  Stephens.  In  front  of  the  resldener 
of  Davis  is  seen  a  sentry-box,  and  boyond  it  the  stables  belonging  to  the  establishment  The  honse  was  ooco- 
pied,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  by  General  Ord,  who  had  there  the  table  on  which  Lee  and  Grant  bad 
signed  articles  of  capitulation  a  few  days  before,  A  plotnre  of  it  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  A 
small  black -and-tan  terrier  d«g  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Davis  was  left  in  the  house  when  the  '•President"  hastily 
tied  from  Kichmond,  at  midnight,  early  in  April,  1S6&. 

«  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Rcaurogard's  proclamation :— *' A  reckless  and  unprinciple<l  tyrant  bos  invaded 
your  soil.  Abraham  Lincoln,  reganllcss  of  all  moral,  legal  and  constitutional  restraints,  has  thrown  his  Aboli- 
tion hosts  among  you,  who  arc  murdering  and  imjirisoning  your  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroying  yonr 
projwrty,  and  committing  other  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  too  shocking  and  rovolting  to  humanity  to  be 
enumerated.  All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  abandoned,  and  they  proclaim  liy  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  ban- 
ners, that  their  war-cry  is  '  Beauty  and  B«M>ty.'  All  that  is  dear  to  man— your  honor,  and  that  of  yonr  wives 
and  daughters,  your  fortunes,  and  your  live?— arc  involved  in  this  momentous  contest.  In  the  name,  therefore, 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States — in  the  sacred  causae  of  constitutional  liberty  and  self- 
government,  for  which  wo  are  contending— in  behalf  of  civilization  itself— I,  O.  T.  Beanreganl,  Brigailirr- 
Goncral  of  the  Confederate  States,  commanding  at  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas  Junction,  do  make  this  my  proela- 
uiation,  and  invite  and  enjoin  you,  by  every  consideration  dear  to  the  hearts  of  freemen  and  patriots,  by  the 
name  and  memory  of  your  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  by  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  your  domestic  flreside^ 
to  rally  to  the  standard  of  your  State  and  country,  and,  by  every  means  in  your  power  compatible  with  honor- 
able warfare,  to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders  from  your  land.  I  enjoin  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  yonr 
country  and  her  legal  and  constitutional  authorities,  and  especially  to  be  vijdlant  of  the  movements  and  acts  of 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  authentic  information  at  these  head-quarters,  or  to  officers 
under  my  command.    I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  utmost  protection  in  my  power  will  be  given  to  you  all.'* 

The  reader  will  comprehend  the  infamy  and  shamelessness  displayed  in  this  proclamation,  by  c<msiderin|( 
that  it  was  from  a  man  who,  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  troops,  had,  almost  two  months  before,  when  thepp 
was  no  war  in  the  hmd.  assailed  a  garrison  of  seventy  men  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  when  its  interior  was  .ill  on  fire, 
inhumanly  allowed,  if  not  directed,  bis  gunners  to  fire  red-hotshot  and  heavy  bombshells  with  increased  rapid- 
ity in£o  that  Aimace  where  the  little  band  of  defenders  were  almost  roasting;  also,  by  considering  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  this  proclamation  was  issued,  the  only  National  tr«H>pB  in  Virginia  (excepting  in  the  loyal  western 
counties)  were  those  who  were  holdinir,  as  a  defensive  position  in  front  of  W.ishlngttin,  Arlington  Hightsand 
the  shore  of  the  Potomac  to  Alexandria,  and  the  village  of  Hampton,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  the  only  "murders"  that  had  been  committed  at  that  time  were  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of 
Massachusetts  soldiers  by  his  associates  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  body  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  by  one  of  hia  cod- 
fo^lerates  in  treason  in  Alexan<lria.  It  must  alw)  l»c  remeinhereil  that  the  sui»eriors  of  the  author  of  this  pnt- 
clamation,  at  about  the  same  time,  entertained  a  proposition  for  wholesale  murder  at  the  National  Capital.  Ser 
pa.'o  528.  Beauresrord  was  noted,  throughout  the  war,  for  his  official  misrepresentations,  h's  ludicrous  boastings 
and  his  signal  failures  as  a  military  leader,  as  the  record  will  show. 
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was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  contiDually  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  timt 
people  through  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  the  most  disreputable  of  their 
public  speakers  and  journals.  The  Richmond  papers,  published  under  the 
inspiration  of  Davis  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  were  especially  offensive. 
Sufficient  has  been  cited  from  these  journals,  and  others  in  the  Slave-labor 
States,  to  show  how  horribly  the  minds  of  the  people  were  abused ;  and  yet 
what  we  have  given  is  mild  in  sentiment  and  decent  in  expression  compared 
with  much  that  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  heard  from 
the  lips  of  leaders. 

The  speech  of  Davis  and  the  proclamation  of  Beauregard  were  applauded 
by  the  secession  leaders  in  Washington  City  and  in  Baltimore,  as  exhibiting 
the  ring  of  true  metal,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  desires  for  linking 
the  fortunes  of  Maryland  with  the  Confederacy,  and  renewed  their  hopes  of  a 
speedy  consummation  of  their  wishes.  The  temporary  panic  that  seiz^ed  them 
when  Butler  so  suddenly  took  military  possession  of  Baltimore  had  quickly 
subsided  afler  he  was  called  away ;  and  under  the  mild  a<hninistr:ition  ol' 
martial  law  by  General  Cadwalader,  his  successor,  they  became  daily  more 
bold  and  defiant,  and  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Government.  It  was 
known  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  were 
disloyal,  and  that  secretly  and  openly  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
array  their  State  against  the  National  Government.  A  committee  of  that 
body  *  had  addressed  a  sympathizing  epistle  to  Jefferson  Davis,  in  which  he 
was  unwarrantably  assured  that  the  people  of  Maryland  coincided  with  the 
conspirators  in  sentiment;  for  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
Congress,*  to  represent  the  State  in  the  extrai>rdinary  session  to  **'",JUi*'' 
begin  on  the  4th  of  July,  so  loyal  was  the  great  mass  ot  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  that  not  a  single  sympathizer  with  secession  was  chosen. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  the  head  of  the  secession  movements  in  the 
State ;  and  it  was  made  apparent  to  the  Government,  early  in 
June,*  that  there  was  a  powerful  combination  there  whose  purpose 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  armed  insurgents  in  Virginia  in  attempts  to  seize 
the  National  Capital,  by  i)reventing  soldiers  from  the  North  piissing  through 
that  city,  and  by  arming  men  to  cross  into  Virginia  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents  there.  The  Goveniment  took  energetic  steps  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger.  N.  P.  Banks,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  a  Major-Cireneral  of  Volunteers,  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Baltim.ore ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  June  he  succeeded  Cadwaladi*r,  who  joined  the  expedition 
under  General  Patterson.'  It  soon  became  so  evident  to  Banks  that  the 
Board  of  Police,  and  Kane,'  the  Chief  of  that  bwly,  wire  in  active  sympathy, 
if  not  in  actual  complicity,  with  the  conspirators,  that  he  reporte  I  to  his 
Government  his  suspicions  of  the  dangerous  character  of  that  organization, 
suspicions  which  subsequent  events  showe<i  t*)  1h»  well  founded. 

After  satisfying  himself  of  the  guilt  of  certain  officials.  General  Banks 
ordered  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  arme<l  and  supplied  with  b.dl-cartridges,  to 
march  from  Fort  McUenry  into  the  city  just  before  daybreak  on  the  27th 
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of  June,  and  to  proceed  to  the  arrest  of  Marshal  Kane,  and  his  incarceration 
in  that  fort.  He  at  once  gave  to  the  people,  in  a  proclamation,  his  reasons 
for  the  act  He  told  them  it  was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  legitimate  government  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  or  of  the  State ; 
pn  the  contrary,  it  was  his  desire  to  ^'  support  the  public  authorities  in  all 
appropriate  duties.  But  unlawful  combinations  of  men,"  he  continued,  "  or- 
ganized for  resistance  to  such  laws,  that  provide  hidden  deposits  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  encourage  contraband  traffic  with  men  at  war  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  while  enjoying  its  protection  and  privileges,  stealthily  wait  an 
opportunity  to  combine  their  means  and  forc6  with  those  in  rebellion  against 
its  authority,  are  not  among  the  recognized  or  legal  rights  of  any  class  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  permitted  under  any  form  of  government  whatever.'* 
He  said  that  such  combinations  were  well  known  to  exist  in  his  department, 
and  that  the  Chief  of  Police  was  not  only  believed  to  be  cognizant  of  those 
facts,  "  but,  in  contravention  of  his  duty  and  in  violation  of  law,"  was,  **  by 
direction  or  indirection,  both  witness  and  protector  to  the  transaction  and 
parties  engaged  therein."  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Government  could 
not  ^^  regard  him  otherwise  than  as  the  head  of  an  armed  force  hostile  to  its 
authority,  and  acting  in  concei*t  with  its  avowed  enemies."  He  further  pro- 
claimed that,  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
he  had  appointed  Colonel  (afterward  Brigadier- 
General)  John  R.  Kenly,  of  the  First  Mary- 
land Volunteers,  provost-marshal  in  and  for  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  *'to  superintend  and  cause 
to  be  executed  the  police  laws"  of  the  city, 
^'  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  police  department."  He 
assured  the  citizens  that  whenever  a  loyal  roan 
among  them  should  be  named  for  the  perfer 
mance  of  the  duty  of  chief  of  police,  the  rafli- 
tary  would  at  once  yield  to  the  civil  authority. 
Colonel  Kenly  was  well  known  and  bigfafy 
respected  as  an  influential  citizen  and  tb^^rooi^. 
loyalist ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  imiportttit 
duties  of  his  office  with  promptness  and  en- 
ergy. The  Police  Commissioners  '  had  met  at 
soon  as  Banks's  proclamation  appeared!,  and 
protested  against  his  act  as  illegal,  and  declared 
that  the  "  suspension  of  their  functions  suspended  at  the  same  time  the 
operations  of  the  police  laws,"  and  put  the  subordinate  officers  and  men  off 
duty.  This  declaration  filled  the  citizens  with  the  liveliest  excitement,  caused 
by  indignation  and  alarm.  They  felt  that  they  were  given  over  to  the  power 
of  the  worst  elements  of  society,  with  no  law  to  protect  them. 
"Isw.^^'  Banks  hastened,  by  the  publication*  of  instructions  to  Kenly,  to 
disabuse  and  quiet  the  public  mind.  He  therein  declared  that 
the  functions  of  the  police  officers  and  men,  and  the  operations  of  police 


KIU8T  MAUYLANU   UKGLMKNT. 


'  Those  Commissionera  were  Charles  Howorcl,  Prettident,  and  WJUIani  II.  Gatchell.  Charles  D.  Ulncka,  and 
John  W.  Davi.\  with  Qe<irge  W.  Brown,  the  Mnjror,  who  was  eiX^officio  a  mcinbiT  of  the  Board. 
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were  in  full  foroo,  excepting  so  far  as  the  latter  affected  the  Commis- 
s  and  the  Chief  of  Police ;  and  he  authorized  Kenly,  in  the  event  of  a 
1  of  any  of  the  police  force  to  perform  their  duty,  to  select,  in  conjano- 
•ith  such  of  the  public  authorities  as 
aid  him,  "  good  men  and  true,"  to 
jir  places. 

?nly  worke<l  with  energy.  He  chose 
jct  new  !n«*n  iVr  a  police  forco.  Be- 
lidnight,  he  ha<l  enrolled,  organized, 
•med  such  a  force,  two  hundred  ami 
itrong,  composed  of  Tuion  citizens 
he  could  trust,  and  had  taken  ])Os- 
n  of  the  liead-cjuarters  of  the  late 
lal  and  Police  Commissioners,  in  the 
!-ity  II:dl,  on  Ilolliday  Street.  In 
uilding  he  found  ample  evidence  of 
liltiness  of  the  late  occupants.  Con- 
.  beneath  the  floors,  in  several  rooms, 
found  a  large  number  of  arms,  con- 
f  of  muskets,  rifles,  shot-guns,  carbines,  pistols,  swords,  and  dirk  knives, 
imple  ammunition  of  various  kinds ;  also,  in  the  covered  yard  or  wood- 
in  the  rear,  in  a  position  to  ctmimand  Watch-house  Alley,  leadhig  to 
)ga  Street,  w<»re  two  (5-pound  and  two  4-pound  inm  cannon,  Avith  suit- 
artridges  and  balls.  In  that  building  was  also  found  the  cannon-ball 
pom  Charleston  to  ^Inrshal  Kane,  delineated  on  page  322.  These  dis- 
.68,  and  others  of  like  character  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  together 

with  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Police,  who  continued 
their  sittings  daily,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  policemen,  and 
held  the  old  force  subject  to  their 
orders,  seemed  to  warnmt  the  Gov- 
ernment in  ordering  their  arrest. 
They  were  accordingly  taken  into 
custody,  and  were  confined  in  Port 
Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  pris- 
oners of  State. 

These  vigorous  measures  secured 
the  ascendency  of  the  UnionistB  in 
Maryland,  which  they  never  after- 
ward lost.  It  was  thenceforward 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  a 
State,  and  Baltimore  a  loyal  city.  The  secessionists  were 
ed;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  Unionists  of  Baltimore,  '''^iji*^ 
Ce  11.  Dodge,  a  citizen  and  a  civilian,  was  appointed'  marshal 
lice  in  place  of  Colonel  Kenly,  Mho,  with  his  regiment,  soon  after- 


OLD  riTY  HALL,   nALTlMORK.* 


lis  1»  ft  vi«>w  of  tht'  biiiMin:;  ns  it  n[i[ionro<1  whon  the  wrttor  skotohed  It,  In  the  antninn  of  1S61  ttnm 
'  StrtH't.  ni:ir  Sanitinrri  Sfn«ft.  Aiijoinlinj  it  in  sevn  ttio  yani  of  the  Oeruion  Reformed  Church,  and  la 
mcc  the  spire  of  Lhrist  Church.    The  City  Hall  woi  built  of  brick,  nnd  Miicriic«l. 
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ward  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  When  the  necessity  for  their  prea  , 
enco  no  longer  existed,  Banks  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  city,  wher^ 
they  had  been  posted  at  the  various  public  buildings  and  other  places  ^ 
and,  late,  in  July,  he  superseded  General  Patterson  in  command  on  tb.^ 
Upper  Potomac,  and  his  place  in  Baltimore  was  filled  by  General  John  >^ 
Dix.  A  few  days  later.  Federal  Hill  was  occupied,  as  we  have  observe^^ 
by  the  Fifth  New  York  regiment  (Zouaves),  under  Colonel  Duryee  (wt:::^ 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  on  the  31st  of  August),  and  by  their  hands  t"^^ 
strong  works  known  as  Fort  Federal  Hill  were  constructed. 

The  turn  of  affairs  in  Maryland  was  disheartening  to  the  conspirator^ 
They  had  counted  largely  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  its  citizens  in  the 
important  military  movements  about  to  be  made,  when  Johnston  should 
force  his  way  across  the  Potomac,  nnd  with  their  aid  strike  a  deadly  blow 
for  the  possession  of  the  National  Capital  in  its  rear.     Theee  expectatioof 
had  been  strongly  supported  by  refugees  from  their  State  who  had  made 
their  way  to  Richmond,  and  these,  forming  themselves  into  a  corps  called 
The  Maryland  Guard,  had  shown  their  faith  by  offering  their  services  to 
the  Confederacy.     These  enthusiastic  young  men,  blinded  by  their  own  zeal, 
assured  the  conspirators  that  the  sympathies  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  State  were  i^dth  them.     This  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
costly  *'  Confederate  "  banner  for  the  corps,  wrought  by  women  of  Baltimore, 

and  sent  clandestinely  to  them  by  a  sister  secessionist.     This  was 
*  "mi  ^     publicly  presented  to  the  Guard  •  on  Capitol  Square,  in  front  of  the 

monument  there  erected  in  honor  of  Washington  and  the  fouaden 
of  Virginia.'  Ex-Senator  Mason  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  concerning  Maryland  were  set  forth.  "  Your  own 
honored  State,"  he  said,  "is  with  us  heart  and  soul  in  this  great  controversy. 
.  .  .  We  all  know  that  the  same  spirit  which  brought  you  here  actuatoa 
thousands  who  remain  at  home."  He  complimented  Chief  Justice  Taney  for 
his  sympathies  with  the  conspirators,  as  one  (referring  to  his  action  in  the 
case  of  Merryman')  who  had  **  stood  bravely  in  the  breach,  and  interposed 
the  unspotted  arm  of  Justice  between  \he  rights  of  the  South  and  the  malig- 
nant usurf)ation  of  power  by  the  North."  In  conclusion,  after  hinting  at 
a  contemplated  Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland,  in  which  the  troops  before 
him  were  expected  to  join,^  he  told  them  they  were  to  take  the  flag  back  to 
Baltimore.  "It  came  here,"  he  said,  "in  the  hands  of  the  fair  lady  who 
stands  by  my  side,  who  brought  it  through  the  camps  of  the  enemy  with  a 


*  The  Richmond  DfupaUh  of  June  10  thus  announcocl  the  event: — ''Mrs.  Au^istu»  McLaughlin,  the  wUr 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  late  United  States  Navy,  who  brought  the  fln(f  fhnn  Baltimore,  conceale<l  m  irnlj  s 
lady  knows  how,  wa«  present,  and  received  the  compliments  of  a  large  number  of  ladles  and  srcntlcmeB  vke 
surrounded  her  upon  the  steps  of  the  monumcnL"— M<)ore's  JieMfi*m  RfcorO^  vol.  L,  Diary,  iKigw  96L 

On  the  banner  were  the  following  words:— "The  I^idies  of  B:iltin)on>  present  this  fla|r  of  the  Confcdcnlr 
States  of  America  to  the  soldiers  comprlsinj;  the  Maryland  Regiment  now  serving  in  Virginia,  as  a  slight  testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  in  which  their  valor,  their  love  of  rlcht,  and  determination  to  uphold  true  consUtatioml 
liberty  are  approved,  applauded,  and  appreciated  by  the  wives  and  d.iughter8  of  the  Monumental  City.* 

«  See  page  451. 

'  A  correspondent  of  the  CharUnton  Mercury,  writing  at  Itichmond,  on  the  4th  of  July,  said :— •* Etctt 
thing  depends  njMin  the  success  and  movements  of  General  Johnston.  If  he  has  orders  from  President  Dart* 
to  moixih  into  Maryland,  and  tow.ird.s  IJaltimori',  the  game  commences  at  once.  Lincoln  will  find  himself  e»- 
comi>as9<*d  by  forces  In  front  and  roar.  Cnt  off  from  the  North  and  West,  Washinjton  will  be  destniyeil,  mmJ 
the  footsteps  of  the  ntreating  army.  Jhouirh  tracked  in  blood  acros^s  the  soil  of  Maryland — as  they  assoredljr 
will  be,  in  such  on  event— may  possibly  pave  the  way  to  an  honorable  peace.''— Duyddnck's  War  for  tk» 
Union,  i.  249. 
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woman's  fortitude  and  courage  and  devotion  to  our  cause ;  and  you  are  to 
take  it  back  to  Baltimore,  unfurl  it  in  your  streets,  and  challenge  the  applause 
of  your  citizens.'*  For  more  than  three  years  the  conspirators  were  deceived 
by  the  belief  tbat  Maryland  was  their  ally  in  heart,  but  was  made  powerless 
by  military  despotism ;  and  her  refugee  sons  were  continually  calling  with 
fidlb,  in  the  spirit  of  Randall's  popular  lyric : — 

"  Dour  Mother !  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 

Maryland ! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland ! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain  ; 
\Sic  Semper,''  'tis  the  proud  n^frain 
That  baffles  minions  back  again, 

Maryland ! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland!  my  Marjland  I"  • 

The  delusion  was  dispelled  wlien,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  Lee  invaded 
Maryland,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  large  accessions  to  his  army  in 
that  State,  but  lost  by  desertion  far  more  than  he  gained  by  recruiting. 

At  about  this  time,  a  ])iratical  expedition  was  undertaken  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  successfully  carried  out  by  some  Marylanders.  On  the 
day  after  the  arrest  of  Kane,*  the  steamer  St,  Nicholas^  Captain  "''""g*^ 
Kirwan,  that  plied  between  Baltimore  and  Point  Lookout,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  left  the  former  place  with  forty  or  fifty  pas- 
sengers, including  about  twenty  men  who  passed  for  mechanics.  There  were 
also  a  few  women,  and  among  them  was  one  who  professed  to  be  a  French 
lady.  When  the  steamer  was  near  Point  Lookout,  the  next  morning,  this 
**  French  lady,"  suddenly  transformed  to  a  stout  young  man,  in  the  person  of 
a  son  of  a  citizen  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  named  Thomas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  band  of  pretended  mechanics,  all  well  armed,  demanded  of 
Captain  Kirwan  the  immediate  surrender  of  his  vessel.  Kirwan  had  no 
means  for  successful  resistance,  and  yielded.  Tlie  boat  was  taken  to  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and  the  passengers  were  landed  at  Cone  Point, 
while  the  captain  and  crew  were  retained  as  prisoners.  There  one  hundred 
and  fifty  armed  accomplices  of  the  pirates,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement,  went 
on  board  the  St,  JVicholas,  which  was  destined  for  the  Confederate  naval 
service.  She  then  went  cruising  down  the  Chesapeake  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rappahannock  River,  where  she  captured  three  brigs  laden  respectively  with 
coffee,  ice,  and  coal.  With  her  prizes,  she  went  up  the  Rappahannock  to 
Fredericksburg,  where  the  pirates  sold  their  plunder,  divided  the  prize- 
money,  and  were  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by  the  delighted  citizens  of 
that  town,  then  suffering  from  the  blockade,  when  Thomas  appeared  in  his 
costume  of  a  "French  lady,"  and  produced  great  merriment. 

A  few  days  after  this  outrage,  officers  Carmichael'  and  Horton,  of  Kenly's 
Baltimore  police  force,  were  at  Fair  Haven,  on  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  cul- 


*  Written  by  James  R.  IlandjilU  nt  Point  Coupee,  Lonisiann,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1861.  It  contains  nine 
^  and  wft«  very  popular  throufrhont  the  "Confederacy."  It  was  sucocaafkiUy  parodied  by  a  loyal  writer, 
•Iter  Le6*8  Invasion  of  Maryland. 

'  This  was  Thomas  Carmlchael,  who  was  afterwanl  marshal  of  the  poliee  of  Baltimore,  and.  with  officer 
D.  P.  West  arrested  a  nnmbor  of  the  membi>rs  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty. 
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prit  in  charge.  They  took  passage  for  home  in  the  steamer  Mary  Washing-  ^ 
ton^  Captain  Mason  L.  Weems.  On  board  of  her  were  Captain  Kirwan  and  J 
his  fellow-prisouersy  who  had  been  released ;  also  Thomas,  the  pirate,  and  J 
some  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  preparing,  no  doubt,  to  repeat  their  bold  J 
and  profitable  achievement.  Carmichael  was  informed  of  their  presence,  .^. 
and  directed  Weems  to  land  his  passengers  at  Fort  McHenry.  When_^ 
Thomas  perceived  the  destination  of  the  vessel  he  remonstrated ;  and,  finally,^.  - 
drawing  his  revolver,  and  calling  aronnd  him  his  armed  associates,  he  threat — . 
ened  to  throw  the  officers  overboard  and  seize  the  vessel.  He  was  over — ^ 
powered  by  superior  numbers,  and  word  was  sent  to  General  Banks  of  th^^ 
state  of  the  case,  who  ordered  an  officer  with  a  squad  of  men  to  arrest  th^as 
l^irates.  Thomas  could  not  be  found.  At  length  he  was  discovered  in  sm 
large  bureau  drawer,  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  He  was  drawn  out,  and,  with  hl^ 
accomplices,  was  lodged  in  Fort  McHenry. 

Piratical  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  and  wider  field,  under  the 
tianction  of  commissions  from  the  conspirators  at  Montgomery,  were  now- 
frightening  American  commerce  from  the  ocean.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  issuing  of  these  commissions  by  Jefferson  Davis,'  the  efforts  of 
the  conspirators  to  establish  a  navy,  and  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the 
purpose,  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  National  Government,  or  purchased. 
Among  the  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  IfCidi/  Davis^  the  first  regu- 
larly commissioned  vessel  in  the  Confederate  Navy.  When  the  National 
Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session,  on  the  4th  of  July,  more  than  twenty 
of  these  ocean  depredators. were  afloat  and  in  active  service ;*  .and  at  the 
close  of  that  month,  they  had  captured  vessels  and  property  valued  at  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Their  operations  had  commenced  early  in  May,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  June  no  less  than  twenty  vessels  had  been  captured  and 
sent  as  prizes  into  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone. 

The  most  notable  of  the  Confederate  pirate  vessels,  at  that  early  period 
of  the  war,  were  the  Savannah^  Captain  T.  H.  Baker,  of  Charleston,  and 
the  Petrel^  Captain  William  Perry,  of  South  Carolina ;  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  an  armed  Government  vessel,  and  the  other  was  destroyed  by 
one.    - 

The  Savannah  was  a  little  schooner  which  had  formerly  done  duty  as 

'  See  page  872.  The  terms  pirate  and  piraliad  are  here  uswl  considcrotoly,  when  speaking  of  the  w- 
callod  i>rivat4;eriDg  untler  commissiunB  issued  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  liobert  To<»mb8  (Sec  note  4,  pageST). 
The  lexic<»gTapher  defines  a  pirate  to  be  "A  robber  on  the  hlch  seas;"  and  piracy,  "The  act,  practice,  or  crime 
of  robbing  on  the  high  seas :  the  taking  of  proiK'rty  from  fithers  by  op«n  violence,  and  \vithout  authority,  on 
tho  sea."  The  octs  of  uien  coinniissioued  by  Davis  and  Toombs  were  in  exact  accordance  with  these  coo- 
ditions.  These  leading  conspirators  represented  no  actual  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Confed- 
eracy of  disloyal  men  like  themselves,  fonncd  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  Government,  had  been 
established,  as  we  have  observed,  without  tho  consent  of  the  people  over  whom  they  had  assumed  control  and 
whose  rights  they  had  tramj)led  under  foot.  They  had  no  more  authority  to  Issue  conmiissions  of  any  kind, 
than  Jack  Cade,  Daniel  Shays,  Nat.  Turner,  or  John  Brown.  Hence,  those  who  committed  depn>dations  on  the 
Idgh  Si'as  tmder  their  commissions,  did  so  "  without  authority."  And  privateering,  authorized  l>y  a  rrgnUr 
government.  Is  nothing  less  than  legalized  piracy,  which  several  of  the  leading  p<iWers  of  Enroi>e  have  abol- 
ished, by  an  agreement  made  at  Paris  in  1856.  To  that  agreement  the  United  States  Government  refused  its 
assent,  because  the  other  jjowers  would  not  go  ftirther,  and  declare  that  all  private  jiroperty  sliould  le  extmpt 
from  seizuM!  at  sea,  not  only  by  private  armed  vessels,  but  by  National  ships  of  Mar.  TTie  g<»vemment8  of 
France  and  Russia  were  In  favor  of  this  proposition,  but  that  of  Great  Britain,  a  powerful  maritime  nation, 
refused  its  assent  It  also  reAised  its  assent  to  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  blockade,  saying,  "Tho  system  of 
commercial  blockade  is  essential  to  our  naval  supremacy." 

2  .\  flill  account  of  tho  operations  of  the  Confc  Icrate  Navy,  doinestic  and  foreign,  will  be  given  In  another 
part  of  this  work. 
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pilot-boat  No.  7,  6ff  Charleston  harbor.      She  was  only  fifty-fouf  tons  bur- 
deiiy  carried  one  18-pounder  amidships^  and  was  manned  by  only  twenty 
men.     At  the  close  of  May  she 
sallied  out  from  Charleston,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  captured  the 
merchant  brig  Joseph^  of  Maine, 
laden   with   sugar,   from   Cuba, 
which  was  sent  into  Georgetown, 
Soath  Carolina,  and  the  Saimn- 
nah  proceeded  in  search  of  other 
prizes.      Three  days 
afterward,*  she  fell  in 
with     the     National 
brig  Perry ^  which  she  mistook 
for  a  merchant  vessel,  and  ap- 
proached to  make  her  a  prize. 
When  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered, the  Savannah  turned  and 
tried  to  escape.  The  Perri/  gave 
hot  pursuit,  and  a  sharp  fight 

ensued,  which  was  of  short  duration.  The  Savannah  surrendered ;  and  her 
crew,  with  the  papers  of  the  vessel,  were  transferred  to  the  war-ship  Minne- 
sotOy  the  flag-ship  of  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squa<lron,  and  the  prize  was 
sent  to  New  York  in  charge  of  Master's  Mate  McCook.  She  was  the  first 
vessel  bearing  the  Confederate  flag  that  was  captured,  and  the  event  pro- 
duced much  gratification  among  the  loyal  people. 

The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  were  imprisoned  as  pirates,  and 
were  afterward  tried  *  as  such,  in  New  York,  under  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  19th  of  April.'  In  the  mean  time, 
Jefferson  Davis  had  addressed  a  letter'  to  the  President,  in 
which  he  threatened  to  deal  with  prisoners  in  his  hands  precisely 
as  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  should  be  dealt  with.  He 
prepared  to  carry  out  that  threat  by  holding  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran,  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  (Irish)  Regiment,  who  was  captured  near  Buirs 
Run,  and  others,  as  hostages,  to  suffer  death  if  that  penalty  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners  of  the  Savamiah.*  Meanwhile  the  subject  had 
been  much  discussed  at  home,^  and  commanded  attention  abroad,  especially 

*  Sec  page  878. 

>  Oircoran  was  treated  with  croat  harshnoM  Ho  was  handcuffed  and  placed  in  a  solitary  coll,  with  a  chair 
•ttache«l  to  the  floor,  until  the  mental  exclteuiont  producetl  by  this  i^n^^'ni'il'^os  tn'utmont,  runibinin^  with  a 
susceptible  constitution,  ond  the  Infoctious  nature  of  the  locality  (Libby  Prison),  bn)Ught  on  an  attaelc  of  typhoid 
fever.     Sec  Judjre  Daley's  public  loiter  to  Senator  Harris,  December  21,  ISGl. 

>  On  the  2l8t  of  December,  Charles  P.  Daley,  fIud:ro  of  tho  Court  <»f  Common  Pleas  in  tho  city  of  Now 
York.  aitdress«'d  a  letter  to  Ira  Harris,  of  tho  United  States  Senate,  in  discussion  of  tho  question,  "Are  Southern 
Privateersmen  Pirates*"  in  which  he  took  the  ground,  f\r»U  that  they  were  on  tho  muio  level,  in  the  n-ade  of 
Kollt,  with  every  Southern  soldier,  and  that  if  one  must  suffer  death  for  piracy,  the  others  must  suffer  the  same 
for  trea»on  ;  and,  secondly,  by  havinir  so  far  acceded  to  the  Confe<leratos  the  rights  of  bollijron'nts*  as  to  i-xehan^'e 
priaonofA,  the  Oovernment  could  not  c<»nRi.'»tontly  make  a  distinction  between  pri*«»nera  talien  on  land  and  those 
taken  on  the  sea.  He  stronply  recommondod,  as  a  mcisuro  of  oxi>odioncy,  th.it  tho  President  should  treat  the 
*  privateersmen,"  who  had  b<'cn  convicted,  and  were  awaiting  s^'ntonce,  as  i>rlsoncrs  of  war.  Ho  also  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  the  rebellious  acts  of  tho  people  of  the  South,  that,  thnnurh  their  w.int  of  informati<»n  concorninir 
the  people  of  the  North,  they  had  '*boon  hurried  into  their  pn^sent  position  by  tho  pn)fossional  p^ditlcians  and 
Unre  landed  proprietors,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  confide  the  manugrcmcnt  of  their  public 
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in  England,  where  it  was  assumed  that  Davis  was  at  the  head  of  an  actiuJEj 
government,  to  whom  the  British  authorities  had  officially  awarded  belli — i 
gerent  rights.  With  that  assumption,  and  that  opinion  of  the  character  oT^ 
the  Confederates,  it  was  argued  in  the  British  Parliament  that  the  captiveaKf 
were  not  pirates,  but  privateers,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war--ra 
The  United  States  Government,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  Jeffersonra 
Davis  represented  any  government,  and  hence  his  commissions  were  null.  ■ 
and  the  so-called  privateers  were  pirates,  according  to  the  accepted  law  of^fe 
nations ;  but,  governed  by  the  dictates  of  expediency  and  a  wisely  directec^a 
humanity,  it  was  concluded  to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  thej^q 
were  afterward  exchanged. 

The  Petrel  was  more  suddenly  checked  in  her  piratical  career  than  th<= 
Savannah.     She  was  the  United  States  revenue-cutter  Alken^  which  had^B 
been  surrendered  to  the  insurgents  at  Charleston,  in  December,  1860,  by  he^p- 
disloyal  commander.'     She  was  now  manned  by  a  crew  of  thirty-six  men^ 
-who  were  mostly  Irishmen,  picked  up  in  Charleston  while  seeking  employ^- 
ment.      She  evaded  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charleston  harbor,  and 
went  to  sea  on  the  28th  of  July,  when  she  was  discovered  by  the  Natioual 
frigate  St.  Lawrence^  that  was  lying  behind  one  of  the  islands  on  that  coast 
The  St.  Laicraice  was  immeiliately  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
large  merchant  vessel.     Her  heavy  spars  were  hauled  down,  her  ports  w«« 
closed,   and  her  people  sent  below.     The  Petrel  regarded  her  as   a  rich 
prize,  and  bore  down  upon  her,  while  the  St.  Laicrence  appeared  to  he 
crowding  sail  so  as  to  escape.    As  the  Petrel  approached,  she  sent  a  warning 
shot  across  the  St.  Lawrence ^  but  the  latter  kept  on  her  course,  chased  by 
the  pirate.      When  the  Petrel  came  within  fair  range,  the  St,  Lawrence 
opened  her  ports,  and  gave  her  the  contents  of  three  heavy  guns.     One  of 
them — a  Paixhan — was  loaded  with  an  8-inch  shell,  known  as  the  "  Thunder- 
bolt,'" which  exploded  in  the  hold  of  the  Petrel^  while  a  32-pound  solid  shot 
struck  her  amidships,  below  water-mark.     These  made 
her  a  total  wreck  in  an  instant,  and  she  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  leaving  the  foaming  waters  over  her 
grave  thickly  strewn  with  splinters  and  her  struggling 
crew.     Four  of  her  men  were  drowned,  and  the  remain- 
der, when  brought  out  of  the  water,  were  so  amazed  and 
THUNDERBOLT  BHKLL.      coufuscd  that  tlicy  scarccly  knew  what  had  hapj)ened. 
A  flash  of  fire,  a  thunder-peal,  the  crash  of  timbers,  and  engulfnient  in  the 
sea,  had  been  the  incidents  of  a  moment  of  their  ex})erience.     The  rescued 
crew  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  piracy.     They,  like  the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  were  finally 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  exchanged. 

While  the  piratical  vessels  of  the  Confederates  were  making  war  upon 


«  Sec  page  13S. 

a  This  shell  was  invented  by  William  Wheeler  Iluhbell,  connselor  at  law,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1S42. 
and  f«»r  which  he  received  letters  patent  in  1S5C.  it  was  IntnMluced  into  the  service  in  1S47,  nnder  an  asreement 
of  secrecy,  by  Colonel  Bomfonl,  the  inventor  of  the  colinnblnd  (sec  page  128),  then  the  Chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  This  shell  was  the  most  eflkient  projectile  in  use  when  the  war  broke  out.  Its  apiMwruicc  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustration,  of  which  A  is  the  shell ;  5,  the  sabot,  or  shoe  of  wihmI.  and  r,  the  fuse.  The 
peculiar  construction  of  this  shell  will  he  hereafter  mcnUonetl,  when  noticing  the  various  projecUles  iisod  in  lh« 
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oommerce,  and  the  conspirators  were  encouraged  by  foreign  powers,  who 

had  conceded  to  them  belligerent  rights,  to  increase  their  number,  Secretary 

Welles  was  putting  forth,  in  full  measure,  all  the  instrumentalities  at  his 

command  for  increasing  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  National  Navy. 

rhe  blockade  of  ports  along  almost  three  thousand  miles  of  coast,  with  its 

lumerous  harbors  and  inlets,^  had  been  declared,  and  must  be  made  as 

perfect  as  the  law  of  nations,  as  they 

jrere  then  construed,  required,  to  com- 

nand  respect.     There  was  no  time  for 

ihe  building  of  vessels  for  the  purpose ; 

10    the    Secretary    purchased    various 

dnds  of  craft,  and  converted  them  into 

xrarriors  as  s{>eedily  as  possible. 

We  have  seen  how  inefficient  and 

icattered  was  the  Navy  at  the  accession 

>f  the  new  Administration, 

it  the  beginning  of  March  ;• 

low,  at    the  beginning  of  July,   four 

iionths    later,    there   were   forty-three 

irraed  vessels  engaged  in  the  blockade 

€rvice,  and  in  defense  of  the  coast  on 

he  eastern  side  of  the  continent.    These  «idkon  welles. 

vere  divided  into  two  squadrons,  known 

espectively  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  Squadron.     The  former,  under  the 

lommaitd  of  Flag-officer  Silas  H.  Stringham,  consisted  of  twenty-two  vessels, 

ind  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns  and  three  thousand 

hree  hundred  men ;  the  latter,  imder  command  of  Flag-officer  William  Mer- 

vine,  consisted 
of  twenty-one 
vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of 
two  hundred 
and  eighty-two 
guns  and  three 
thousand  five' 
hundred  men.' 
And  before  the 

STEVENS'S  IRON-CLAD  FLOATING  BATTEBT.  cloSC        Of         tbO 

year,  the  Secre- 
ary  purchased  and  put  into  commission  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
even  vessels,  and  had  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  large  number  of 
teamsbips  of  a  substantial  class,  suitable  for  performing  continuous  duty  off 
he  coast  in  all  weathers. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  Report,  called  attention  to  the  important  subject  of 


'  Report  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secrctnry  of  the  Nary,  July  4, 1861. 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  July  4, 1S61.  The  commanders  of  the  squadrons  had  been  instraeted 
>  permit  the  vesst'ln  of  foreigners  t«  Ifave  the  blockaded  ports  within  fifteen  days  afler  such  blockade  was 
itablished.  and  their  vessels  were  not  to  bo  svized  unless  they  Attempted,  after  bein;  once  warned  off,  to  enter 
1  interdicted  port 
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iron-clad  vessels,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  competent  boa^^^ 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  subject.     Already  there  had  been  spei^^ 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  an  immense  iron-cLsi^/ 
floating  battery,  for  harbor  defense,  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  most  of  it  by  the  Government,  and  yet  it  was  not  completed.    Be 
recommended  a  special  inquiry  concerning  that  battery,  before  the  large  sura 
asked  for  its  completion  should  be  appropriated.' 

The  call  for  recruits  for  the  Navy  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  for 
the  want  of  them  no  vessel  was  ever  detained  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
Since  the  4th  of  March,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  officers  had  resigned 
their  comiiibsioAs  or  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  for  disloyalty;  and 
several  vessels  were  sent  to  sea  at  first  without  a  full  complement  of  officen. 
The  want  was  soon  supplied.  Many  who  had  retired  to  civil  pursuits  now 
patriotically  came  forth  promptly  to  aid  their  country  in  its  struggle  for  life, 
and  were  re-commissioned  ;*  while  many  masters  and  masters'  mates  were 
appointed  from  the  commercial  marine.'^  The  Naval  School  and  public  prop- 
erty at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  had  been  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  because  it  was  unsafe,  in  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  Maryland,  to 
continue  the  school  there.  Fort  Adams,  near  Newport,  was  tendered  by 
the  War  Department  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  school. 


I  Until  Just  before  the  war,  this  stmctnro  had  been  shut  In  frum  the  public  eye.  It  was  U*  bo  seven  hoB- 
dred  feet  long,  covered  with  iron  i>late».  so  ns  to  be  proof  airainst  shot  and  shell  of  tny  kind.  It  was  to  be 
moved  by  steani-enirines  of  sufficient  power  to  give  it  a  momentum  that  would  cause  it  to  cut  in  two  any  sb^ 
of-war  then  known,  when  It  should  strike  it  at  the  waist.  It  was  intended  to  mount  a  battery  of  sixteen  beavj 
rifled  cannon,  in  bomb-proof  casemate^  and  two  heavy  columbiads  for  throwing  shells.  The  latter  were  to  bt 
on  deck,  fore  and  aft.  The  smoke-stock  wns  to  be  constructed  in  sliding  sections,  like  a  telescope,  for  obTiou 
pnrposi's;  and  the  vessel  was  to  be  so  constructed  that  it  might  bo  sunk  to  the  level  of  th«  water.  Its  bar- 
den  was  to  be  rated  at  six  thousand  tons.     It  is  yet  (1S65)  unfinished. 

>The  following  is  tho  form  of  the  naval  commissions:— '•Tub  PnEsinEXT  of  the  lT7»rrmD  States  or 
Amxbica,  To  all  who  shall  see  these  p^esent^  Greeting:  Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence 

In  the  Patri«»tl8n»,  Valor,  Fidelity,  and  Abilities  of ,  1  bare 

nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

do  appoint  liim  a ,  from  the day  of ,  IS—,  in  tbf 

service  of  the  United  States.   lie  is  therefore  carefully  and  diligenUf 

to  dischanzc  the  Duties  of ,  by  doing  and  performing  all  Mas- 

ner  of  Things  thereto  belonging.  And  1  do  strictly  charge  and 
n*quiro  all  officers.  Seamen,  and  Marines,  under  bis  Cftmmond.  to  be 

obedient  to  his  Orders  as .     And  ho  is  to  observe  and  folkrv 

such  Onlers  and  I>in>ctions,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  receive 
from  me.  or  tho  Aiturc  President  of  the  United  States^  or  bis  Sapcriiv 
Ofllcer  s<'t  over  him,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Discipline  of  ibr 
Navy.  This  Commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  nf 
the  I*ro5i<lcnt  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  b«>lng.     Given  uBilit 

ray  hand  at  Washington,  this  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  <«s 

Lord  One  Thousand  Klirht  IIun<lred  and  Sixty-one,  and  in  the  £1$^^- 
fifth  year  of  tho  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

*•  Abraham  lj.\roL5. 
*'Gii>KON  Wellks,  fievretary  of  the  Xary.''^ 
These  commissions  are  printed  on  parchment    At  the  top  is  seen  a  spread  eagle  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  ob 
which  is  a  mariner's  compass,  the  fasces  and  olive-branch,  with  sailing  vessels-of-war  in  the  distance.    At  tfar 
bottom,  Neptune  and  the  C}<Nldess  of  Liberty,  in  u  shell  drawn  by  horses  and  surrounded  by  Tritons;  and  belov 
this  the  seal,  surroundi*d  by  a  wreath,  and  military  and  naval  trophies. 
3  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Novy,  July  4^  18«L 
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CHAPTER     XXIV. 

THE    CALLED   SESSION    OP   CONORBS9.— FOREIGN    RELATIONS.— BENEVOLENT   ORGAN!- 
ZATI0N3.-THE   OPPOSING    ARMIES. 

N  Thursday,  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  which  was  the  eighty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  assembled 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  in  extraordi- 
nary session,  in  compliance  with  the  call  of  the  *^|s6i^^ 
President."  No  Congress  since  the  First — by  which  the 
policy  of  the  new  government  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations 
h:u\  to  be  dctonnined,  the  practical  foundations  of  the  Nation 
estnblished,  and  the  machinery  of  law  put  in  motion — had  been 
burdened  with  such  momentous  duties  and  such  grave  responsibili- 
ties as  this.  The  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  ])reserving,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  absolute  power,  the  life  of  the  Nation,  imperiled  by  internal  foes, 
without  usurping  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  people,  was  imposed 
upon  it.  Its  members  were  elected  when  the  country  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace  and  great  prosperity ;  thoy  now  came  together,  a 
few  months  later,  to  legislate,  when  the  country  was  rent  by  violence  and 
its  industrial  energies  were  paralyzed — when  the  fires  of  civil  war  were 
madly  blazing  over  an  area  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
square  miles  of  the  Republic,  and  were,  in  a  special  manner,  menacing  the 
seat  of  government  and  the  national  archives  with  utter  desolation.  Large 
armies,  destined  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  were  within  the 
sound  of  cannon  of  the  Capital ;  and  secret  assassins,  it  is  believed,  intrusted 
with  errands  of  deadliest  mischief  by  conspirators,  were  prowling  about  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  the  house  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  At  such  a  time, 
the  representatives  of  the  [)eop]e  went  up  to  the  National  Capital,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  Republic  from  harm  ;  and,  as  we  shall 
observe,  the  great  majority  of  them  wisely,  patriotically,  and  efilciently 
performed  that  duty. 

In  the  Senate,  twenty-three  States,  and  in  the  House  of  Iie])resentativcs, 
twenty-two  States  and  one  Territory  were  represented.  There  were  forty 
senators  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  representatives  present  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session.  Ten  States,  in  which  the  politicians  had  adopted  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  were  not  represented.'  In  both  houses,  there  was  a 
large  majority  of  Unionists. 


'  Theso  were  Viriarlnla  (the  eastern  portion,  rontrolU'd  by  the  consplmtors  nt  Illrhmond).  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Loni««lana,  Arkansi^  an«l  Trvas.  Four  Sluvc-lnhor  States. 
namely,  Delaware,  Marvlnnd,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  \>vro  represented.    Tennessee  had  not  tlitn  held  its 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  over  which  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  Vice — - 
President  of  the  United  States,  presided,  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the^ 
Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  and  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  • 

by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton,  chaplain  of^ 
the  last  House.*  This  was  the  first  session^ 
of  this  Congress,  and  the  House  of  Repre-^ 
sentatives  was  organized  by  the  electioi^r 
of  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  t^*  , 
be  speaker  or  presiding  officer. 

On  the  second  day  of  *^   ^ 
*  imI  ^     session,"  President  Lincoln  seie — : 
into  Congress,  by  the  hands  cz:^ 
his  private  secretary,   J.   G.    Nicolay,        ^ 
message,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  tti^ 
consideration    of   the    important    subjec^i 
which  occasioned  the  assembling  of  tha^ 
body  in  extraordinary  session.     He  recited 
HAKKiBAL  HAMLiK.  ^^^  ^^^^^7  ^ud  gravc  offcnscs  of  the  cod- 

spirators,  such  as  the  seizure  and  appro- 
priation of  public  property,  the  preparations  for  war,  and  the  seeking  of 
recognition  by  foreign  powers,  as  an  independent  nation  ;  and  then  he  gave 
an  outline  history  of  events  connected  with  Fort  Sumter,  already  recorded 
in  this  volume.  Speaking  of  the  assault  on  that  work,  he  said  that  it  was 
in  "  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defense  upon  the  part  of  the  assailants,''*  for 
they  "  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them."  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  said^  ''  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent  to 
that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to  give 
that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all  else,  they 
have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue, '  immediate  dissolution  or 
blood.'  And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  these  United  States.  It  presents 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitutional  republic 
or  democracy — a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same  people — can  or 
can  not  maintain  its  territorial  intcigrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes.  It 
presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  number 
to  control  administration  according  to  organic  law,  in  any  case,  can  always, 
upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  arbi- 


electlons  for  mcmbors  of  Congress.  When  they  were  held,  five  weeks  Inter,  only  three  distrfets  in  Ka«t  Ten- 
nessee chose  representatives.  One  of  those.  Thomas  A.  11.  Nelson,  while  on  his  way  Ut  Washinfrton  City,  was 
arrested  by  the  insurgents  and  taken  to  Hiehinond,  where  he  secured  his  personal  liberty  by  an  open  profes- 
sion of  allegiance  to  the  "Southern  Confederacy"  of  conspirators.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  appoired 
and  took  his  .•(ent  in  the  Senate. 

»  See  page  65. 

'  The  excuse  of  the  conspirators  for  their  revolutionary  act  alluded  to  by  the  President,  like  all  others,  va> 
only  a  pretext,  an<l  so  transparent  that  no  well-informed  person  was  deceived  by  it.  Such  was,  evidently,  tbc 
I'eaeo  Convonti<in  (see  page  285)  at  Washington,  planned  by  the  Virginia  conspirators.  Such,  also,  was  tbr 
mis>ion  of  Forsyth  and  Crawford  (see  page  800),  who  were  sent  by  Jefferscm  Davis  to  Washin;rton  to  s.ny  that 
they  were  "intrusted  with  power,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  the  civilization  of  the  age,"  et  cittfra,  to  offer tn 
the  National  Government  the  olive-branch  of  pence  (see  page  808),  when  it  is  known  that  while  thi-y  wtrc  in 
the  Capital,  these  "peace  ambassadors"  made  largo  contracts  with  Northern  manufacturers  (to  the  shame  of 
these  contractors  bo  it  recorded !),  for  arms  and  ammunition,  in  preparation  for  war. 
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trarily,  without  any  pretense,  break  up  their  government,  and  thus  practically 
put  an  end  to  free  government  upon  the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask, '  Is  there 
in  all  republics  this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness  ?  Must  a  government,  of 
necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to 
maintain  its  own  existence  ?'  So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but 
to  call  out  the  war-power  of  the  Government,  and  so  to  resist  force  employed 
for  its  destruction  by  force  for  its  preservation." 

The  President  then  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  conspirators 
and  secessionists  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  condemned  the  policy 
of  "  armed  neutrality  "  proposed  in  some  of  the  Border  Slave-labor  States, 
as  a  policy  that  recognized  "no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to 
maintain  the  Union."'  He  then  noticed  the  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the 
insurrection,  and  the  wonderful  response ;  the  action  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  the  writ  of  hahcas  corjms  ;  the  attitude  of  foreign 
nations  toward  the  Government,  and  the  necessity  for  vindicating  its  power; 
and  then  said,  *'  It  is  now  recommended,  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive  one;  that  you  place  at  the  control 
of  the  Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars."  ...  A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will 
be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times  the 
money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from  the  country  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant,  and  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of 
legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction,  and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give 
it  practical  shape  and  efficiency.  In  other  words,  the  people  will  save  their 
Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part  only  indifferently  well." 

The  President  spoke  of  the  methods  used  by  the  cons[)irators  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  revolt,  already  noticed,'  and  then  argued,  at  consider- 
able length,  against  the  existence  of  State  Sovereignty  and  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede;*  and  he  questioned  whether,  at  that  time,  there 
was  a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  any  State,  excepting  South 
Carolina,  who  were  in  favor  of  disimion.  "  This  is  essentially  a  people's 
contest,"  he  said ;  and  he  was  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  "  plain  people  " 
comprehended  it  as  such.  He  th(?n  noticed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  while 
large  numbers  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  had  proved  themselves 
unfaithful,  "  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have 


»  AUhonsrh  the  President  made  no  ulhislon  t<»  Slavery,  as  the  inciting  caiise  of  the  rebellion,  he  st.ntod  the 
significant  fact,  that  "  None  of  the  Stiites.  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  Dflawnre.  gave  a  rrjriinent. 
through  regular  State  oryranizations,''  for  the  support  of  the  (Jovernment.  '*  A  few  re^imtnts,"  he  wii«l.  ••  have 
been  orjranizcd  within  some  others  of  those  States,  by  Individual  enterprise,  and  received  Into  the  (lovernriieiit 
•ervice." 

'  Fonr  hundred  thousand  men  constituted  only  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  pniper  aire  for  military  serviee 
"within  the  regions  where,"  the  President  said,  ^^aj.parently  all  are  willing  to  engage;"  and,  he  added,  the 
•urn  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  "  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the 
men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole." 

•  See  page  40. 

*"The  States  have  i\ie\r  status  in  the  Union,"  he  said,  "and  they  have  no  other  \{>^\  statns.  If  they 
break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union.  Jind  n<»l  themselves  separately, 
procured  their  Independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or  purchase,  the  X'nion  gave  eaeh  <»f  th< m  what- 
•rer  of  independence  or  liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States  and.  in  fact.  It  created  them 
as  States.  Originally,  some  dependent  colonies  made  the  Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  T^nion  threw  off  their  <<ld 
dependence  for  them,  and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State  Constitution 
Independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  Slates  framed  their  eonstitutions 
before  tbej  entered  the  Union ;  nevertheless,  dependent  upon  and  preparatory  to  coming  into  the  Union." 
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deserted  his  flag.  .  .  .  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of  plain  people.  The)  "^ 
understand,  without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying  of  the  GoveramentES 
which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to  them." 

The  President  concluded  by  assuring  the  people  that  it  was  with  th^^ 
deepest  regret  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  employ  the  war-power  ic^ 
defense  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  its  exercise  shoul<F^-» 
be  the  maintenance  of  the  National  authority  and  the  salvation  of  the  life  o^^ 
the  Republic.  "  And  having  so  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  witfc::^ 
pure  motives,"  he  said  to  Congress,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  view^  ^ 
of  that  body  were  coincident  with  his  own, ''  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  Go^ 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

The  President's  Message  was  accompanied  by  important  reports  from 
heads  of  Executive  Departments.     Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  Waf, 
recommended  the  enlistment  of  men  for  three  years,  with  a  bounty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  additional  reij^iraents  of  the  regular  Army;  that 
appropriations  be  made  for  the  construction,  equi|)nient,  and  current  expenses 
of  railways  and  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  the  Government ;  also,  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  approved  arms  for  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  other  measures  necessary  in  a  state  of 
war.     He  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  and  an  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, whose  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  period  of  the  war  was  con- 
sidered eminently  wise  and  efficient,  asked 
for  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  for  war  purposes,  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mands for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1862.  He  proposed  to  raise 
the  eighty  millions,  in  addition  to  the  snm 
of  nearly  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars 
already  appropriated,  by  levying  increased 
duties  on  specified  articles,  and  also  by 
certain  internal  revenues,  or  by  the  direct , 
taxation  of  real  and  personal  property. 
To  raise  tlic  amount  asked  for  war  purposes,  he  proposed  a  National  loan  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of 
treasury  notes,  bearing  an  anniial  interest  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cen- 
tum, or  one  cent  a  day  on  fifty  dollars,  in  sums  from  fifty  dollars  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  He  proposed  to  issue  bonds,  or  certificates  of  debt,  in  the 
event  of  the  National  loan  proving  to  be  insufficient,  to  the  amount  of  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  made  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government,  after  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years,  and 
bearing  an  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent.  He  further  recommended, 
for  the  su])ply  of  the  full  amount,  the  issue  of  another  class  of  treasury 
notes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  fiflty  millions  of  dollars  (some  of  small 
denominations),  bearing  an  interest  of  three  and  sixty-five  one-hundredths 
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per  cent.,  and  exchangeable  at  the  will  of  the  holders  for  the  treasury  notes 
of  the  first-named  issue. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  wlio  had  been  compelled  to  employ  extra- 
ordinary measures  to  meet  the  demands  imposed  by  treason,  asked  Congress 
to  sanction  his  acts,  and  recommended  various  measures  for  the  increase  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  department.  He  also  recommended  the  appointment  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  an  increase  of  the  clerical  forcL'  of  the 
department ;  and  the  a])pointment  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  iron-dad  steamers  or  floating  batteries. 

With  the  President's  Message  and  the  reports  of  Cabinet  ministers  bo- 
fore  it.  Congress  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  solunni  and  important  duties 
with  industry  and  vigor,  after  disposing  of  severnl  claims  for  seats  in  dispute 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  in  that  chamber,  one  of  the  first  acts 
was  to  provide  for  checking  irrelevant  discussion,  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution that  only  bills  relating  to  the  military,  naval,  uud  financial  affairs  of 
the  Government  at  that  crisis  should  be  considered,  and  that  all  other  busi- 
ness should  be  referred  to  apj)ropriate  committees,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the 
next  regular  session. 

It  was  very  important  that  Congress  should  confine  its  efforts  to  the  one 
great  object  of  furnishing  the  Executive  with  ami)le  jjowers  for  suppresshig 
the  rebellion  speedily,  for  its  magnitude  and  promises  of  success  were  so 
great  and  hopeful,  that  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  "  Confederate 
States,"  and  armed  interference  in  their  favor  by  powei-ful  foreign  govern- 
ments, seemed  to  be  not  only  possible  but  probable.  From  the  time  when 
South  Carolinians  declared  their  State  withdrawn  from  the  Union," 
there  had  been  observed  in  most  of  the  European  courts,  and  in  *  ^**^'^j^*'*^  ^ 
the  public  journals  in  their  interest,  an  unfriendliness  of  spirit 
toward  the  National  Government,  and  a  willingnejjs  to  encourage  its  enemies 
in  their  revolutionary  measures.  At  these  courts,  and  at  the  ear  of  these 
journals,  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  had  already  been  engaged  in  magni- 
fying the  strength  of  the  Slave-labor  States ;  in  promishig  great  benefits  to 
European  friends  and  helpers ;  and  in  misrepresenting  the  character,  temper, 
and  resources  of  the  National  Government.  And  at  the  powerful  French 
court,  the  source  of  much  of  the  political  opinion  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
Continental  Euroi^e,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  of  Virgioia,  the  American  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  it  was  believed,  was  an  efficient  accomplice  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  work  of  misrepresenting  their  (Government,  and  maturing 
plans  for  securing  the  recognition  of  tbo  independence  of  the  "Secodt'd" 
States. 

When,  during  the  month  of  January,  the  poliucioni  tjf  «t*venjl  nf  the 
Slave-labor  States  dtclared  those  Hrntes  sii^panUi^d  from  thf  t'nloti.  nud,  early 
in  February,  proceeded  to  form  n  Leaguo  of  so-caUed  St^^icdt*  1  -^f  .:.  s  Knropi 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  hopclojt^  db^olalion  of  tho  ih 
accom])lished.     This  belief  was  streii^riht'iii^d  h\*  th*^  fll^fmi 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Wasliiugtoii  to  their 
in  February,  who  aDnonnced   (he  prni'titriil 
some  affected  to  be  am:i2ed  at  the  f^lly  >(  C\ 
the  tariff  and  other  National  measttres, 
pi  ring ! 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreign  governments  and  publicists 
should  have  made  this  grave  mistake.  They  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  taught  by  a  certain  class  of  leading  politicians,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  that  the  States  were  sovereign,  and  formed  only  a  league  by  compact, 
without  having  more  than  a  few  dissenting  opinions  from  the  ex})ounder8  of 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  and  out  of  it ;  and  the  practical  conclusion  was, 
what  some  of  the  conspirators  boldly  asserted,  that  secession  was  a  "  reserved 
right "  of  the  States.  When,  therefore,  the  positive  and  irrevocable  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  by  the  secession  of  several  States,  was  announced  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  leading  newspapers,  by  men  of  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  what  other  conclusion  could  ill-informed  or  misinformed 
foreigners  arrive  at  than  that  the  war  was  unrighteous,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  waged  by  the  National  Government  in  vindication  of  its  own  right- 
ful and  supreme  authority  over  all  the  States,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity,  it  was  a  war  of  sections — a  war  of  States  against  States? 
This  fundamental  error  prevailed  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many  earnest  friends 
of  our  Government  abroad. 

So  early  as  the  close  of  February,  Mr.  Black,  the  Secretary 
*  ^*'^i86i'^*'' ^  of  State  imder  Mr.  Buchanan,*  addressed*  a  circular  letter  to  the 
American  ministers  abroad,  informing  them  of  the  state  of  public 
afiairs  at  home,  directing  them  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the 
agents  of  the  conspirators  at  foreign  courts,  and  assuring  them  that  the 
Government  had  not  "relinquished  its  constitutional  jurisdiction  within  the 
States  "  wherein  rebellion  existed,  and  did  "  not  desire  to  do  so.'* 
'  "^  *  This  was  followed,  a  few  days  afterward,*  by  a  circular  letter 
from  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  conjuring  them 
to  use  all  diligence  to  "  j)revent  the  designs  of  those  who  would  invoke 
foreign  intervention  to  embarrass  and  overthrow  the  Republic."  More  than 
a  month  later,  when  Jefferson  Davis  had  offered  commissions  for  depredating 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  declared  that 
such  depredators  should  be  treated  as  j)irate8,'  Mr.  Seward  addressed  an- 
other circular  to  American  ministers  at  the  principal  European  courts,  in 
which  he  reviewed  recent  measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  the  practice 
of  privateering,  and  instructed  the  American  minister  at  the  British  court 
to  seek  an  early  opportunity  to  propose  to  that  government  an  agreement 
on  the  subject,  on  the  basis  of  the  declarations  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  in 
1856,  with  an  additional  agreement  that  should'  secure  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas,  under  all  circumstances,  private  property  not  contraband  of  war. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  station  of  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,'  which  had 
been  held  by  his  father  and  grandfather ;  and  to  him  the  proposed  nego- 
tiation was  intrusted.  Mr.  Adams  had  already  been  instructed*  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of  the  con- 


'  Sec  pafrc  70.  «  See  jwec  872. 

*  Mr.  Adtitii!i  siiccecdeil  the  lato  Geonfo  M.  Dnllas,  of  Pennsylvania,  ab  cmbosAador  at  tbo  Uritiith  court. 
Mr.  Dallas  was  a  hlchly  ncrompllshed  and  patriotic  gentleman,  whose  voice  waa  hennl,  on  his  rt-turn  home,  in 
wholesome  denunciations  of  the  conspirators  acalnst  the  life  of  the  Ilepuhlic. 

*  Sec  Mr.  Seward's  Letter  of  InstructioM  to  Mr.  Adams,  April  10,  1S61. 
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spirators.  He  was  directed  to  acknowledge  the  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  Government  of  the  late  expressions  of  good-will  by  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers ;'  at  the  same  time,  he  was  warned  not  to  *'  rely 
upon  any  mere  sympathies  or  national  kind- 
ness/'* but  to  stand  up  manfully  as  the 
representative  of  his  ichole  countiy,  and 
that  as  a  powtTful  nation,  asking  no  favors 
of  others.*  The  high  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Seward,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  in 
that  able  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Adams,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
efficient  causes,  together  with  the  friendly 
attitude  assumed  by  lUissia  toward  the 
United  States,  of  the  fortunate  delay  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  Confederates,  until 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Republic 
were  made  so  manifest  that  common  pru- 
dence compelled  all  foreign  powers  un- 
friendly to  that  Republic  to  act  with  great  circumspection. 

But  whilst  it  seemed  inexpedient  for  the  British  crown  to  formally 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederates,  the  ministry,  evidently 
sympathizing  most  thoroughly  with  the  political  objects  of  the  conspirators, 
procured  in  their  behalf  the  powerful  assistance  of  a  IVoclama- 
tion  of  Neutrality  by  tiie  Queen,"  by  which  a  Confetlerate  Gov- 
ernment, as  existifig,  was  acknowledged,  and  belligerent  rights 
were  accorded  to  the  insurgents.*  Already  an  understanding  existed  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  French  Emperor,  that  they  were  to 
act  together  in  regard  to  American  affairs.     They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
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•  Ma?  18, 
1S61. 


1  Reforencc  Is  here  made  to  an  expression  in  the  Queen's  speech  from  the  throne  on  tho  5th  of  Febmaiy, 
1861,  in  which  she  declared  her  ''great  concern'^  at  tho  events  then  takinir  place  in  the  United  States,  and  % 
**  heart-felt  wish  that  the  differences  that  then  distracted  the  country  mi^ht  be  susceptible  of  a  satisAietorj 
adjustment.^  For  theso  humane  expressions,  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  tho  conductor  of  the  Pftrliamentary  B«- 
membranccr  (vol.  iv..  pftjre  8),  reprovt-d  his  Soverelifn.  "These  last  loose  words,**  he  said, '' are cbaraetoiatlo 
of  the  very  loose  notions  that  are  conimon  in  Knpland  on  the  subject  of  what  used  to  be  the  United  States  «f 
North  America.  It  i.%  from  tho  very  nature  of  the  facts,  no  other  than  impossible  that  the  'diffNTtmrA'  can  )>« 
'  susceptible'  [whatever  that  means]  of  satisfactory  oiljustment."  He  then  went  on  to  say :  **  Alrcndy  tht  bobor 
of  the  Northern  States  lia.s  been  serionsly  imperiled;  and  it  has  been  proclaimed  that  many  of  them  artf  a» 
given  up  to  the  worship  of  the 'almlcrhty  dollor.' that  every  great  principle  will  be  cheerftilly  juicrifiLH^i  by 
them,  if  only  tho  8lato»  of  the  South  will  be  so  pood  as  to  remain  In  the  Union,  which  tho  NofHu-m  Staltt 
take  to  be  rather  profitable,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  themselves.**  This  reads  strangely  in  the*  Ifi^lit  nf  sitth 
sequent  events. 

•  "Tliere  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  tmlton.  Tis  rt» 
illusion  which  experience  must  euro— which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard.** —  Waiihington''9  F€tt'  "  -  U  A*hlrtm^ 

»  **  You  will,  in  n«  case,*'  wiid  Mr.  Seward,  **  listen  to  ony  suggestions  of  compromise  by  %h\-  <  -  ^  ■-  njii+nl, 
un<ler  foreign  anspIce^  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the  President  docs  not  at  all  appretx  nl.  \  -u  nbnill 
unhappily  find  Her  Majesty's  Government  tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called  Seceding  8tnri'&.  or  WA\t'r^ 
ins  about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  snppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can  grant  that  appllcattoti  ami  n'ttuta 
the  friends  of  tho  United  Slates.  You  may  oven  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  If  Iht'y  dtilcriitlfi* 
to  rccognire.  they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  tho  enemies  of  %hU  Xl^nthWt, 
Yon  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  London,  and  yon  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  thcie.  When  j-ou 
are  askeil  to  divide  that  duty  with  others,  difilomatlc  relations  between  the  Government  of  Gniit  HftUiiJi  and 
this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will  remain  so  nntil  It  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  Is  tiHist  slroBgljr 
Intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind** 

*  A  motion,  with  tho  view  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  so-callG<l  ^Confoder»ld  Stati'4^* 
made  in  l*arliament  by  Mr.  Gregory,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question  flmn  lilm  at)  I 
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apprise  other  European  governments  of  this  understanding,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  would  concur  with  them,  and  follow  their  example,  whatever 
it  might  be.'  Thus,  at  this  early  stage  of  our  difficulties,  these  two  profes- 
sedly friendly  powers  had  clandestinely  entered  into  a  combination  for 
arraying  all  Europe  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  giving  them  moral, 
if  not  material  aid,  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  our  Republic. 

This  action  of  a  professedly  friendly  power,  from  whom  the  American 
/   people  felt  that  they  had  reason  to  expect  the  kindest  consideration  on  all 
/    occasions,  seemed  almost  inexplicable  to  them,  for  they  had  been  taught  by 
'     British  statesmen,  orators,  and   publicists,  that  Great   Britain   felt   deeply 
\   the  wrongs  of  Slavery,  and  could  have  no  sympathy  with  men  rebelling 
^  against  a  humane  Government  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  perj)etuating  those 
wrongs.     They  were  loth  to  believe  that  these  professions  of  philnnthroj»y 
.   were  not  sincere.     They  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  assertion  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, made  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  that  England,  unlike  all 
other  countries,  allowed  commerce  to  regulate  its  politics,*  was  still  so  true, 
that  its  government  and  people  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  great  princij>le, 
and  falsify  the  most  solenm  and  abounding  professions  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, for  the  sake  of  securing  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  so  largely  prom- 
ised by  the  agents  of  the  conspirators,  as  their  most  costly  and  coveted 
bribe  f  and  they  were  disposed  to  regard  the  famous  epigram  of  the  Loudon 


of  that  month,  Lonl  John  RiismH,  the  Minister  for  Foreijrn  Affair^  pive  the  first  autliorilative  statciiu-nt  of 
tbti  position  which  the  Gm-ernnient  intended  to  take.    "The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  and  tht^  Queen's 
Advocate  and  the  Oovernment,**he  eald,  **have  come  to  the  oi>inion  that  the  Southern  Cont'ederaey  of  America, 
according  to  those  principles  which  seem  to  thorn  to  be  Just  prinel{)le8,  must  be  treated  as  a  belligerent."    Fol 
lowing  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  was  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  blockades  and  privateering,  in  all  of  which  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  right  of  secession,  according  to  ihe  ditctrines  of  tho  ('alhoun  school,  wero 
as8ame<l,  and  it  was  fairly  concluded  that,  the  Confederates  having  formed  a  government,  privateers  coiumis* 
sioned  by  Davis  could  not  be  treated  as  pirates.    But  while  belliirercnt  rights  wero  oeconled  to  them,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  privateering,  the  British  Government,  by  on  order  in  council  on  the  Ut  of  June,  deprived  . 
the  conspirators  of  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  that  pursuit,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  the  dispoMl  J| 
of  prizes  in  British  itorts.    France  took  the  same  ground,  and  tjie  rule  was  opplI|.>d  equally  to  the  parties  ilL'pJ 
conflict  ^ 

*  L^ttfr  of  Secretary  Setcard  to  MinUUr  Adarn*^  Ma^  21, 1S61.  '"^ 
'  Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  Knglish  iK«of»le  with  respect  to  commerce,  Montesquieu  said : — •'  Sapreme^-  \ 

Jealous  with  respect  to  trade,  they  bind  themselves  but  little  by  treaties,  and  depend  only  on  their  own  1 
Other  nations  have  made  the  interests  of  commerce  yield  to  those  of  politics;  the  Kn^li»h,  on  the  conlnvj^'." 
have  ever  made  their  political  interests  givo  way  to  those  of  commerce."— iS//*n7  e/ /A*  Zrtin»,lifth  ] 
edition,  ii.  8. 

*  The  agents  of  the  conspirators  oflTered  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  a  bribe  for  recf^nition.  tnt    .' 
trade;  and  as  the  National  Government  had  Just  imposi'd  a  heavy  tariflf  on  many  foreign  products,  that  atkr 
had  great  fi)rce.    Their  boastings  and  their  sophisms  so  fur  iilinded  the  foreign  traders  and  statesmen,  that  thejr 

I  actually  regarded  the  commerce  with  the  Cotton-growing  States  as  of  more  value  to  them  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Even  the  usually  well-Informed  London  EcononiiHt,  after  stating  that  the  '^pipulatlon  of 
the  8(fceding  Suites  Is  eight  mllllonjs"  saM,  that  England,  in  her  consideration  of  the  rebellion,  must  look  upon 
that  i>ortIon  of  the  United  States  as  •*  furnishing  on  ample  market  for  her  manufactured  goo<l?."  At  that  very 
time,  the  proof  was  abundant,  that  of  the  little  more  than  nine  millions  of  Inhabitants  in  those  States,  nearly 
one-half  of  them  did  not  consume  British  goods  to  tho  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  There  In- 
clude<l  the  slaves  and  the  p<M)r  an<l  laboring  white  people,  called  by  the  Oligarchy  "white  trash.**  These  two 
cUsses.  who  were  the  most  numerous  in  the  population  of  the  States  alhuled  to,  were  chiefly  clad  tbmughont  the 
year  In  coarse  domestic  gomls,  and  did  not  In  reality  consume  foreign  goods,  of  any  and  all  kinds,  to  thecxtent  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  head.  Of  the  bulk  of  the  whito  jMipulatlon  In  those  States,  two-thirds  of  them  wore  no 
foreign  gooils  whatever.  The  Northern  and  Western  States  were  the  niain  consumers  of  Briti>h  go<Mls.  Tlie 
total  white  po|)ulation  of  the  "seceding"  States  at  that  time  was  only  about  five  millions  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand,  and  of  the  "non -seceding'"  Slates,  twenty-two  millions  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand. "When  we  c<mj»iiler  that,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  United  States  was  the  market 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  exiwjrts  of  British  goods  to  all  f<ireign  countries,  and  that  the  InhaMuuits  of  the 
Free-labor  States,  who  were  loyal  t«)  the  Government,  were  the  jiurchasersof  the  much  greater  jKirtlon  of  those 
goods,  the  ma(hu\*-8  and  folly  of  the  r)ritlsh  statej-rnen,  traders,  and  manufacturers,  in  e.<'i»ousintf  the  cause  of 
the  few  Insurgents,  for  the  sake  of  free  conimercial  Iiitereourbe  with  them,  at  the  ris-k  of  l«»sinff  the  cn^tom  of 
tho  great  bulk  of  tho  Nation,  is  most  amazing.    For  a  full  exposition,  from  ofllcial  rei>orts,  of  the  commerce 
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Punch  as  a  good-natured  slander,  uttered  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  J  Only  a 
few  months  before,  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  who  were  loyal  to 
their  Government,  had  shown  the  most  cordial  good-will  toward  the  British 
Queen,  in  the  almost  affectionate  attentions  which  they  gave  to  her  son,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  the  realm,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  certified  their  friendship  for  the  English  people.'  Thinking  of 
this,  and  of  the  heritage  of  the  two  nations  in  common,  of  historic  tradi- 
tions, language,  literature,  nnd  laws,  and  the  intimate  relations  of  their  com- 
merce, they  were  amazed  at  the  unseemly  haste  displayed  in  the  recognition 
of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  for  the  Queen's  Proclamation  appeared 
before  the  representative  of  the  assailed  Republic,  under  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, had  been  formally  received  at  Court.  It  was  a  proceeding  so  "pre- 
cipitate and  unprecedented,"  as  Mr.  Adams  afterward  said,^  that  it  made  a 
most  unfavorable  impression  upon  right-minded  statesmen  and  philanthropic 
Christians  everywhere.* 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  was  followed  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  in  most  of  the  newspapei*s  in  the  intere>t  of  the  government,  and  the 
ruling  classes  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  by  the  most  dogmatic  asser- 
tions that  the  Republic  of  the  West  was  hopelessly  crumbling  into  ruins,  and 
was  unworthy  of  respectful  consideration.  In  addition  to  affected  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fate  of  the  Nation,  British  legislators,  orators,  publicists,  and 
journalists  were  lavish  of  causeless  abuse,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but 
of  the  [leople  of  the  Free-labor  States  who  were  loyal  to  that  Government. 


wlUi  Great  Britnin  of  the  Free  nnd  Slave-labor  Stiites,  and  i\\o  comparative  insigniflcnnce  of  the  latter  as  a 
market  fiir  British  goo<K  see  a  |wper  eniltUd,  ^  Fete  Plain  WorflnUt  Eughind  and  her  M(nnifactnrer» : 
by  I.  Smith  IIomaxs,  editor  of  7V<«  Binkern  MngatLne  and  StutUtical  licff inter,  in  which  It  appeared  at  tb« 
beginning  of  18C2. 

»  The  following  is  the  epigram,  entitled :  S/wp  and  Freedom  :— 

**Th»m'rh  with  the  North  we  j«ympathize,  "The  South  enslaves  those  fellow-men 

It  must  not  be  foruotten  Whom  we  love  all  so  dearly  ; 

That  with  the  South  we've  utronger  ties,  The  North  keeps  commerce  bound  ag:dn. 

Which  are  composed  of  cott«»n,  ♦  Which  touches  us  more  nearly. 

Whereof  our  imports  'mount  unto  Thus  a  dlvMed  duty  wo 

A  sum  <»f  many  figures ;  Perceive  In  this  liard  matter— 

And  when'  W(»uld  be  our  calico.  Free  trade,  or  sable  brothers  free? 

Without  the  toil  of  niggers?  Oh,  will  we  choose  the  latter!" 

•  It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that  the  late  Prtnce-Cons<»rt  (Albert),  who  was  the  ever-trnsted  con- 
ntlftl  advlsK'r  «d'  the  Queen,  entertained  feelings  of  the  most  cordial  friendship  toward  the  Government  and 
"people  of  the  tTnlti<l  Stites,  and  that  such  rcmalne<l  the  sentiment-  of  Iler  Majesty  dnrintf  the  whole  war.    As 
ftarents.  they  could  not  forget  the  kindness  bestowed  upon  their  child;  and  It  Is  believed  lh.it  the  Queen's  In- 
fluence was  Very  powerful  In  restraining  theeairerneps  of  her  ministers  and  the  ruling  classes  of  Gnat  Britain 
to  rec«»gnlze  the  independence  of  the  N>-called  "Confederate  States." 
»  Mr.  Adams  to  Karl  liussell.  the  Foreign  Secretary.  May  20,  ISC"). 

♦  Two  months  before,  the  astute  Count  do  Gasparin,  observlnff  the  unfriendly  tone  of  Knjrlish  lenders  of 
opinion,  and  aware  of  the  sedtictive  character  vf  the  bribe  of  fn*e  tra<lc  In  cott<»n,  which  the  agents  of  the  con- 
spirators were  (»fferlnjr,  said  :— •' Let  Eiiirland  beware!  It  wire  better  for  her  to  lose  Malta,  Corfu,  and  Gib- 
raltar, tlian  the  glorious  I^o^itlon  which  her  htruL'srle  :urain«t  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade  has  M'cure«l  her  in  tho 
esteem  of  nations.  Even  in  «)ur  age  of  arnu-l  friirates  and  ritled  cannon,  the  chief  of  all  powers,  thank  God! 
I*  moral  power.  Wo  to  the  nation  that  illsnt'ards  it,  and  consi-nts  to  Immolate  its  principles  to  its  Interests! 
From  the  beginning  of  the  pr^•^ent  conllirt,  the  enemies  of  England,  and  they  are  nnuurous.  have  jiredicli-d 
that  the  cause  of  cott<»n  will  weigh  heavier  in  her  scales  Ihiin  thtJ  cause  of  justice  and  liberty.  Tliey  are  pre- 
parlnjr  l<>  j»<lge  her  by  her  conduct  In  tho  American  crisis.  Oueo  more,  let  her  beware!"— 7'/«'  UpriHiug  of  a 
Great  PeopU;  Miss  Booth's  tran>latlon.  pau'e  'J.*>0. 

A  year  later,  I>e  Gasparin  wrote,  when  considering  the  unprecedented  precipitancy  with  which  leading 
EuroiM-an  jiowi-rs  rec<ignl2e<l  the  luAurgvuts  as  belligerents: — "Instead  of  asking  on  w]ii«  h  .'*ide  were  justice 
and  liberty,  we  have  hastentd  to  ahk  on  which  bide  were  our  Interests;  thi-n,  to«i,  on  whicli  side  were  tlie  be!*t 
chancea  of  success."  lie  said  Euffland  had  a  le:ral  right  to  be  neutral,  but  had  no  moral  richt  to  wirldiold  lur 
•ympnlhies  with  a  nation  struirgUnc  for  Its  existt-nee  and  universiil  justice  against  rebels  intent  on  eiimea 
against  hiunanlry. — Amaica  hefort  Europe:  tninslutc*!  by  Muiy  L.  Booth. 
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That  abuse  was  often  expressed  in  phrases  so  unmanly  and  ungenerous,  and 
even  coarse  and  vulgar  at  times,  that  high-minded  Englishmen  blushed  with 
shame.  Only  here  and  there  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  a  long  time,  was 
heard  a  voice  of  real  sympathy  for  a  great  and  enlightened  nation  struggling 
for  existence,  which  had,  in  a  measure,  sprung  from  the  loins,  as  it  were,  of 
the  English  people.  Those  few  voices  were  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  ear- 
nest champions  of  the  Republic  and  universal  freedom,  during  the  conflict; 
and  the  memory  of  the  utterers  will  be  ever  cherished  in  the  heart  of  hearts 
of  a  grateful  and  generous  people,  who  can,  with  the  magnanimity  of  true 
nobility,  forgive  the  arrogant  and  the  misinformed  in  other  lands,  who,  fail- 
ing to  comprehend  the  dignity  of  the  cause  for  which  the  loyal  Americans 
were  contending,  treated  them  unkindly  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  distress. 
How  powei-fully  the  conspirators  were  aided  by  the  British  Government  and 
British  subjects,  under  the  overshadowing  wing  of  the  Queen^s  Proclamation 
of  Neutrality,  and  so  prolonged  the  war  at  least  two  years,  will  be  observed 
hereafter. 

The  French  Emperor,  to  whose  court  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 

was  sent,  by  the  new  Administration, 
to  succeed  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,'  was 
cautious  and  astute.     While  expressing 
the  most  friendly  feelings  toward   the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  he  followed  the  British  Queen  in 
according  belligerent  rights  to  the  in- 
surgents, by  a  decree  issued 
on  the  nth  of  June  ;•  and, 
as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  he  entered 
into  ])olitical  combinations  and  military 
enterprises,  at  about  the  same  time,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire,  and 
the  propagation  of  imperialism  on  the 
American  Continent,  with  the  belief  that 
the  days  of  the  Great  Republic  were 
numbered,  and  its  democratic  forces  hopelessly  paralyzed.     The  Queen  of 
Spain  also  hastened  to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  her  govem- 
^^"ise/'      ment,*  and  to  combine  with  the  French  Emperor  in  replanting 
the  seeds  of  monarchical  institutions  in  the  New  World,  now  that 
the  menacing  Republic  was  expiring.     The  King  of  Portugal  also   recog- 
nized'   the   insurgents    as    belligerents;    but    the    enlightened 
'  "  ^         Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  about  to  strike  the  shackles  from 
almost  forty  millions  of  slaves  in  his  own  dominions,*  instructed  his  chief 
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*  In  bi»  Instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton  (April  22,  ISCl),  Mr  Scwnnl  took  the  snine  blffh  grotin<I  n.H  in  those  to 
Mr.  AdauiA.  ''The  Pri'fiilont  ncithor  t-xpocts  nor  doslros  intervention,  or  even  favor,"  he  sai«l,  **fnnn  the  Gov- 
ornment  of  Franco,  or  any  other,  in  thl»  emergency.  "Whatever  else  he  may  consent  to  do,  he  will  never  evoke 
nor  even  admit  foreign  Interference  or  influence  in  this  or  any  other  contwiversy  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stutes  may  bo  enjra;re<l  with  any  portion  <if  the  United  State*.''  On  the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward 
instructed  Mr.  Dayton  to  say  to  M.  Thouvenal.  the  French  Minister  for  Foreipn  Affalr^  that  "the  thouiprht  "f 
ft  dl8s<dution  of  this  Union,  peaceably  or  by  force,  has  never  entered  Into  the  mind  <if  any  candid  statesman 
here,  an<l  it  is  ln;rh  time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  In  Europe.*' 

'  This  was  accomplished  in  the  sprlnjf  of  1SC3,  when  over  sixteen  millions  of  crown  serfs  and  twenty-two 
millions  belonging  to  private  owners  were  emancipated  by  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
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minister  to  say  to  the  imperial  representative  at  Washington,  "  In  every 
event,  the  American  Nation  may  count  upon  the  most  cordial  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  our  august  master  during  the  important  crisis  which  it  is  passing 
through  at  present.'"  The  Russian  Emperor  kept  his  word ;  and  the  powers 
of  Western  Europe,  regarding  him  as  a  promised  ally  of  the  Republic,  in 
case  of  need,  behaved  prudently. 

Congress  followed  the  President's  suggestions  with  prompt  action.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session," 
Mr.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  '\'^^*' 
the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  of  the  Senate,  gave  notice 
that  on  the  following  day  he  should 
ask  leave  to  introduce  six  bills,  having 
for  their  object  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,*  These,  and  others  origin- 
ating in  the  Lower  House,  were  soon 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, and  elicited  much  debate.  It 
was  manifest  at  the  outset  of  the  ses- 
sion, that  there  were  a  few  among  the 
Opposition,  in  Congress,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  secessionists, 
and  who  were  disposed  to  withhold 
from  the  Executive  the  means  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 
The  leader  of  this  faction  in  the  Senate  was  the  late  Vice-President,  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  who,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  the  conspirators ;  and,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  was  regarded  as  the  ablest 
opponent  of  the  war-measures. 

When,  on  the  10th  of  July,  a  loan-bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  support 
of  tlie  Government  and  to  prosecute  the  war,  was  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Vallandigham  made  an  elaborate  speecli  against  the  measure,  and 
the  entire  policy  of  "  coercion " — in  other  words,  the  vindication  of  the 
National  authority  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary.  He  charged  the  President 
with  usurpation,  in  calling  out  and  increasing  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  country,  blockading  ports,  suspendinijf  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  other  acts  which  the  safety  of  the  Government  had  re- 
quired him  to  perform,  and  all  these  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  He 
declared  that  the  first  projects  for  disunion  were  found  in  New  England, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;-^  and  that  the  civil  war  in  which  the  country 


IIKNKY    \\ILS»>N. 


»  Letter  of  Prince  OortschakofT  to  Baron  do  Sttiockl,  dated  July  10,  ISGl. 

'  These  were,  1.  To  ratify  and  conflrm  certain  acts  of  tho  I*reiJideiit  for  the  suppression  of  Insurrtu'tion  and 
rebellion.  2.  To  authorize  tho  employment  of  volunteers  to  aid  in  enforclnir  the  laws  and  iirotoctinj^  public 
property.  3.  To  increaso  tho  pn'sent  military  establishment  of  the  Tnited  States.  4.  I'n.vidinir  for  the  better 
oripuiization  of  tho  military  establishment.  5.  To  promote  the  eniclency  of  the  Army.  6.  For  the  orijanization 
of  a  volunteer  militia  force,  to  be  cilled  the  Natl<nml  Guard  of  tho  United  States. 

•  The  plainest  fuels  in  our  history  teach  us  that  in  Vinjlni.i,  and  not  in  New  Ent;land.  throats  of  disunion 
were  first  made,  and  made  so  earnestly,  that  they  alarmed  Washlnjxton  and  his  e«»inpairl<>ts.  It  was  there 
offered  by  political  doctors  as  tho  grand  panacea  for  the  evils  endured  by  woimded  State  and  family  pride.  Seo 
noto  1,  page  17,  and  note  1,  page  68. 
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was  involved,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  "  violent  and  long-continued 
denunciations  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-holders,  especially  since  1835,'*  by 
the  Abolitionists.*  He  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  in  the  last 
Congress,  as  indicating  the  determination  of  the  party  to  have  war  instend 
of  peace ;  denounced  the  revenue  law  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff,  as  injurious 
to  the  cotton-growers ;  charged  the  Administration  with  having  adopted  a 
war  policy  merely  for  party  ))urposes;  and  declared  that  in  the  train  of 
usurpations  already  enacted  would  follow  a  host  of  others,  such  as  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  ])etition,  and  the  freedom  of  religion,  whose  holy  temples 
had  been  already  defiled,  and  *4ts  white  robes  of  a  former  innocency  tram- 
pled imder  the  polluting  hoofs  of  an  ambitious  and  faithless  or  fanatical 
clergy."'-  This  was  the  first  trumpet-blast,  clear  and  distinct,  for  the  mar- 
shaling of  the  hosts  for  battle  of  the  great  Peace  Party,  which  soon  became 
a  power  in  the  land,  and  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
civil  war,  but  touched  no  sympathizing  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

The  loan-bill  was  passed  under  the  previous  question,  on  the  lOtb;'  and 

on  the  following  day  an  .\rmy  appropriation  bill  was  acted  upon,  when  Val- 

landigham  moved  to  add  a  proviso,  that  "  no  part  of  the  money  hereby 

appropriated  shall  be  employed  in  subjugating,  or  holding  as  a  conquered 

province,  any  sovereign  State,  now,  or  lately,  one  of  the  United  States ;  nor 

in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States."    This 

proviso  was  rejected,  and  the  bill,  appropriating  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 

millions  of  dollars,  wsis  passed.     Already  a  resolution  had  been 

*  1861  ^'     adopted  in  the  same  House,*  that  it  was  "  no  i^art  of  the  duty  of 

the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  capture  and  return  fugitive 

slaves."^ 

The  Senate  took  measures  at  an  early  day  to  purge  itself  of  treasonable 
members.     On  the  10th,''  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  it  ex- 
pelled ten    Senators  who  were  named,*   because  of  their  being 
"  ^'      engaged   "  in    a  conspiracy   for   the   destruction   of    the   Union 
and  the  Government."     The  resolution  for  expulsion  received  the  required 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  (thirty-two  against  ten) ;  and,  on  the  13th, 


*  Soc  patrc  65,  nnd  note  2,  page  Ci;  also  note  1,  \>age  66. 
'  ('on(;rfttMional  Globe,  Jnly  10,  1S61. 

■  Tlu'  vote  was  one  hitmln-d  and  fifty  ayes  and  five  niK-s.  The  latter  were  Burnett,  of  Kentucky ;  Norton 
and  Rcid.  of  Missouri;  Vallandl^rliani.  of  Ohio;  and  IJonjaniin  Wood,  of  New  Y«>rk.  The  first  Ihn-e  rumH 
joined  the  rebels  wxin  after  the  eloiu;  of  the  session.  While  Vallandij^rhani,  In  the  lower  Houm',  was  ahnsing  tho 
Pri'sident,  and  avowing:  his  determination  to  thwart  the  G«)vernuient  In  its  attempts  to  put  down  relndlion. 
Senator  llaker,  of  ()re;r(»n,  was  elo<iuently  appealintr  to  the  other  House  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  E\ecuti%T 
with  the  most  j;euerous  aid.  lie  declared  his  approval  of  every  measure  of  the  President  in  relation  to  tb« 
rebellion,  and  said : — "  I  proiwse  to  r.itify  whatevi-r  needs  mtifieation.  I  i»rojM)se  to  render  my  clear  and  distinct 
approval  not  only  of  the  measutv,  but  of  the  motive  which  prompted  it.  I  profMise  to  lend  the  wh«»lc  i»«»\rer  cil 
the  country — arms,  men,  and  money— and  place  them  in  his  hands,  with  authority  almost  unlimited,  until  the 
conclusion  of  this  stni^irle.  He  has  asked  for  four  hundred  millions  of  <lollars.  We  pn^Hise  to  {rive  him  five 
hundred  millions  <»f  dollars.  He  has  asked  for  f«»ur  hundred  thousand  men.  We  projHisc  to  j^tvc  him  half  a 
million  ;  and,  for  my  piirt,  if,  as  I  do  not  apprehend,  the  emergency  should  be  htiU  jrn-ater,  1  will  ohc-erftilly  a<i«I 
a  cipher  to  either  of  these  fitfuns."  A  hundred  d.iys  later,  the  speaker  jravc  his  life  to  hia  country,  at  Bairs 
Bluff,  i.n  the  Potomac. 

*  This  was  propo.sed  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Hllnols,  and  was  p.isse<l  by  a  vote  of  ninety -two  nsninst  flfly-five. 
•James  M.  Mastin  aiul  IJoln-rt  T.  .M.  Hunter,  of  Vlnrinia;  Thomas  I^  Clingman  and  Thomas  Rmfrjr.  of 

North  Carolina;  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina;  A.  <).  P.  Nich<>lson,  of  Tennessee;  Willlaiu  K.  Sebas- 
tian and  Charles  n.  Mitchell,  of  Arkansas;  and  John  Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas. 
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the  places  of  Hunter  and  Mason  were  filled  by  John  S.  Carlile  and  Waitman 
T.  Willey,^  who  appeared  with  proper  credentials.     On  the  same 
day*  John  B.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  was,  on  motion  of  F.  P.  Blair,        is6i.  ' 
expelled  from  tlie  House  of  Representatives  as  a  traitor. 

When  a  bill  providing  for  the  cnllinc^  out  half  a  million  of  men  for  the 
war  was  under  consi<leration,  on  the  13th,*  Vallandigham  offered 
a  proviso  that  the  President,  before  he  should  have  the  right  to  "^* 

summon  any  more  troops  to  the  field,  should  appoint  sevtm  commissioners, 
who  should  accompany  the  army  in  its  marches,  with  authority  to  receive 
from  Jefferson  Davis  proposals  looking  to  an  armistice,  or  obedience  to  the 
National  Government.  The  proviso  was  rejected,  and  the  bill 
was  passed.  Two  days  afterward,'  Benjamin  Wood,  of  Xew  "  ^ 
York,  proposed  that  Congress  shouLl  take  measures  f  )r  the  assembling  of  a 
convention  of  all  the  States,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  September  following, 
to  devise  measures  for  restoring  peace  to  the  country.  It  was  tabled,  :md  on 
the  same  day,  Allen,  of  Ohio  (opposition),  moved  tliat  when  "  tlie  States  now 
in  rebellion"  should  desist,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  suspend 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
war  to  interfere  with  Slavery.  This  was  ruled  out  of  order,  when  Vallan- 
digham offered  a  long  series  of  resolntions,  in  tenor  like  his  speech  on  the 
10th,  condemning  nearly  every  important  act  of  the  President,  in  resistmg 
the  conspirators,  as  unconstitutional.  These  were  tabled,  and  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  defining  and  punishing  conspiracies 
against  the  United  States,  was  passed,  with  only  seven  dissenting  voices. 
On  motion  of  McClernand,  of  Illinois  (opposition),  the  House 
pledged  itself  **  to  vote  for  any  amount  of  money,  and  any  number 
of  men,  which  might  be  i^ecessary  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion.    This  was  passed  wi.h  only  five  dissenting  voices.* 

A  spirited  and  able  debate  arose  in  the  Senate,  on  the  18th,'  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
offered  by  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  which  declared,  that  no  part  of 
the  Army  or  Navy  should  be  employed  in  "subjecting  or  holding  as  a 
conquered  province  any  sovereign  State  rt'ow,  of  lately,  one  of  the  United 
States."  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  offered  as  a  substitute  a  clause,  declaring  that 
the  purposes  of  the  military  establishment  provided  for  in  the  Act  were  "to 
preserve  the  Union,  to  defend  the  property,  and  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Government."  This  was  adopted,  with  only  four 
dissenting  voices;^  when  Breckinritlge  moved  as  an  additional  amendment 
the  substance  of  Powell's  proposition,  and  the  words,  "or  to  abolish  Slavery 
therein  " — that  is,  in  any  State  "  lately  one  of  the  United  States."  This  was 
rejected;  and  the  T>iU,  as  it  came  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  waa 
adopted-  On  the  foHo wing  day  the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  waa 
now  a  member  of  t  he  House  of  He|  iresentativcs,  offered  a  joint  resolutioiv 
*'That  the  present  dt^plorable  civil  war  hast  been  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  Dlsuniouists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  a^jainst  the  constitii* 


iThi^T  hjul  hwn  jippnlntM  ^y  tin-  I^^jdi^kturc  nf  niit^nli^pl  Vlretn^n,     Si»o  lasf  Wl. 

3  Humi'tt  rtiiit  Orlder,  of  Kentucky;  Norloti  ami  Uefrl.  of  Ml**<iiirl;  nnd  Ik-rrJanSji  Wtml^fif  JTtw  T*»rk» 

»  Bmjklnrlilgc  aiut  PiiwvlK  ftf  Ki'Htncky^  nntl  Jnliiitfln  ahiI  P^ilk,  of  Mlswiarl. 
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tional  Govern  men  t,  and  in  arms  around  the  Capital ;  that  in  this  National 
emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  its  country ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged,  on 
our  part,  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  sub- 
jugation, nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  rights,  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war. ought  to  cease." 

This  resolution,  so  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  was  laid  over  until  Monday,  the  22d. 
During  that  interval,  momentous  events  had  occurred.  The  first  great  battle 
of  the  war  had  been  fought,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Capital,  which  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Battle  op  Bull's  Run.  Let  us  see  how  it  was 
brought  about. 

When  Congress  met,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  there  were  about  three 
hundred  thousand  Union  troops  enrolled.  About  fifty  thousand  of  these 
were  in  arms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac  River,  designed  for  the  defense 
of  the  Capital,  or  an  attack  upon  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,*  as  circum- 
stance might  require.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  at  fever-heat  In 
their  patriotic  zeal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  they  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  necessity  for  military  discipline  and  thorough  organization ;  and 
because  the  troops  lingered  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  week  after  week, 
in  seeming  inactivity,  they  became  impatient.  There  was  a  burning  desire 
for  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  Richmond  by  the  National  forces  before  the 
so-called  Confederate  Government  should  be  established  there,  on  the  20th  of 
July ;  and  because  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the  General-in-chief 
were  still  holding  back  the  army  when  Congress  met,  they  were  censured 
without  stint,  and  the  loyalty  of  General  Scott,  who  was  born  in  Virginia, 
was  actually  questioned.  In  public  speeches,  in  the  newspapers,  and  every- 
where among  the  people,  there  was  a  mad  cry  of  forward  to  Richmond! 
which  finally  impelled  the  General-in-chief  to  order  the  army  to  move  in  that 
direction.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  loyal  people  at  home — men,  women,  and  children — 
had  been  making  earnest  preparations  for  assisting  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  alleviating  their  sufferings  when  in  hospitals.  The  call  for  troops,  on  the 
i6th  of  April,  electrified  the  women  of  the  land ;  and  individuals  and  small 
groups  might  be  seen  every  day,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  house- 
holds— women  and  children — with  busy  fingers  preparing  lint  and  bandages 
for  wounds,  and  hospital  garments  for  the  sick  and  maimed,  and  shelters  for 
the  heads  and  necks  of  the  soldiers,  when  marching  in  the  hot  sun,  known  as 
havelocks}    The  movement  was  spontaneous  and  universal.     The  necessity 

*  Sec  pnffo  479. 

'  The  Xtxo  York  Tribune^  a  daily  paper  of  immenso  circulation  throughont  the  Free-labor  States,  an<J  of 
jrreat  influence,  first  raised  thi»  war-cry  in  Its  coluuin»,  on  tlie  26tli  of  June,  and  kept  the  i>aragmph  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  anionjr  its  editorials  until  the  3d  of  July.     Its  words  were  as  follows:— 

"THE  NATION'S  WAK-CKV.— /V/^ic«rd  in  RicJimond  !  Fortcard  to  RicJimond  !  Ue  Hel^rl  t^an- 
grfM  muHt  not  he  (illmced  to  meet  thert  on  the  20th  of  July.  By  that  date  tuk  plack  must  bb  held  by 
TiiK  National  Army." 

>  The  name  of  haatlock  was  derived  from  Sir  Henry  Ilavclock,  an  eminent  English  commander  in  the  East 
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for  Bome  systematic  plan  for  the  collection  and  distribation  of  these  products 
of  busy  fingers  was  immediately  apparent;  and  at  a  meeting  of  fifty  or  sixty 
women,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  April,*  a  Cen- 
tral Relief  Association  was 
suggested.  A  plan  was 
formed,  and  the  women  of 
New  York  were  addressed 
by  a  committee,  and  invited 
to  assemble  in  council,  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th.  The  re- 
sponse was  ample.     No  such 


TOE  IIAVF.LOCK. 
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gathermg  of  wo- 
men had  ever  been  seen  in 
this  country.  David  Dudley 
Field  presided,  and  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  explained 
by  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D., 
when  the  assemblage  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hamlin, 
Vice-President  of  the  United 


States,  and  others.  Then  a  benevolent  organization  was  effected,  imder  the 
title  of  77/ e  Women's  Ceutral  Assocuitum  for  RvUef  with  the  late  venerable 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott  as  President,  Dr.  Bellows,  Vice-President,  G.  F.  Allen, 
Secretary,  and  Howard  Potter,  Treasurer.  Auxiliary  associations  of  women 
were  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  Free-labor  States ;  and  when  wounds  and 
sickness  appealed  for  relief,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  general  system  for  the  pur- 
pose was  so  well  organized  that  all  demands  were,  at  first,  promptly  met.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  a  more  perfect  system,  to  have  an  official 
connection  with  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Government,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  War  Department,  was  needed,  and,  after  much  effort,  The 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized,  and  entered  upon  its 
great  and  beneficent  labors.  A  fuller  history  of  the  organization  and  labors 
of  this  C^omraission,  and  also  of  its  kindred  society,  the  sturdy  offspriuij: 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  called  The  United  States 
Christian  Commission,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  any  of  these  propositions  or  efforts 
for  giving  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
publicly  made,  a  woman  who  for  many  years, 
Ho  ward -like,  had  been  laboring  unceasingly 
for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  afflicted, 
had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  organization  of  military  hos- 
pitals, and  the  furnishing  of  nurses  for  them. 
That  woman  was  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  whose 
name  was  familiar  to  the  people  throughout 
the  land.  She  offered  her  services  gratuitously 
to  the  Government,  and  they  were  accepted. 
So  early  as  the  23d  of  April,  or  only  eight 
days  after  the  President  called  for  troops  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  the  Secretary  of  War 

issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  fact  of  such  acceptance  ;*  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  the  Surgeon-General  (R.  C.  Wood),  "cheerfully  and  thankfully 


DOSOTHZA   L.   DIX. 


Indies  dnrinjr  the  robolUon  of  the  Sepoys,  In  1857,  who  cnnscd  his  •oldiora  to  be  furnished  with  these  protectors 
Against  tiie  hcjit  of  the  sun.  They  were  made  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  covered  thv  military  cap  and  the  neclc 
with  a  cniK>.  Our  soldiers  soon  discarded  them,  as  bein^  more  uncomfortable,  by  the  exe1n5ion  of  air,  than  any 
rays  of  the  sun  to  which  they  were  exposed.    They  had  been  sent  to  the  army  by  thonsonds. 

1  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  or  order:—**  Be  it  known  to  all  whom  It  may  concern, that  the 
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recognizing  the  ability  and  energy  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix  in  her  arrangementi 
for  I  he  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  sick  solHiers  in  the  present  exigency," 
requested  all  women  who  offered  their  services  as  nurses  tp  report  to  her. 
Like  Jin  angel  of  mercy,  this  self-sacriticing  woman  labored  day  and  night 
throughout  the  entire  war  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  soldiers,  without 
expecting  or  receiving  any  pecuniary  reward.  She  went  from  battle-field  to 
battle- field,  whon  the  carnage  was  over ;  from  camp  to  camp ;  and  from  hos- 
pital to  hospital,  superintending  the  operations  of  the  nurses,  and  adminis- 
tering with  her  own  hands  physical  comforts  to  the  suffering,  and  soothing 
the  troubled  spirits  of  the  invalid  or  dying  soldier  with  a  voice  low,  musical, 
and  attractive,  and  always  burdened  with  words  of  heart-felt  sympathy  and 
religious  consolation.  The  amount  of  happiness  that  resulted  from  the  ser- 
vices of  this  woman  of  delicate  frame,  which  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
enduring  the  i)hysical  labor  required  of  it,  can  never  be  estimated.  The  true 
record  is  only  in  tlie  great  Book  of  Remembrance.  Yet  she  was  not  the 
only  sister  of  chai'ity  engaged  in  works  of  mercy.  She  had  hundreds  of 
devoted,  earnest,  self-sacrificing  co-workers  of  the  gentler  sex  all  over  the 
land,  serving  with  equal  zeal  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  the  National  and 
Confederate  armies ;  and  no  greater  heroism  was  displayed  by  soldiers  in  the 
field  than  was  exhibited  by  these  American  women  everywhere. 

Working  in  grand  harmony  with  those  more  extended  organizations  for 
the  relief  of  the  soMiers,  were  houses  of  refreshment  and  temporary  hospital 
accommodations  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  That  city  lay  in 
the  channel  of  the  great  stream  of  volunteers  from  New  England,  New 
« i^\  ^^^%  ^"d  New  Jersey,  that  commenced  flowing  abundantly  early 
in  May."  Tliese  soldiers,  crossing  New  Jersey,  and  the  Delaware 
River  at  Camden,  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  Washington  Avenue,  where, 
wearied  and  hungry,  they  often  vainly  sought  for  sufficient  refreshments  in 
the  bakeries  and  groceries  in  the  neighborhood  before  entering  the  cars  for 
Washington  City.  One  morning,  tlie  wife  of  a  mechanic  living  near,  com- 
miserating the  situation  of  some  soldiers  who  had  just  arrived,  went  out 
with  her  coffee-pot  and  a  cup,  and  distributed  its  contents  among  them. 
That  generous  hint  was  the  germ  of  a  wonderful  system  of  relief  for  the 
passing  soldiers,  which  was  immediately  developed  in  that  citv.  Some 
benevolent  women,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  this  landing-place  of  the  volun- 
teers, imitated  their  patriotic  sister,  and  a  few  of  them  formed  themselves 
into  a  Committee'  for  the  regular  distributi(m  of  coffee  on  tiie  arrival  of  sol- 
diers. Gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  interested  themselves  in  procuring, 
other  supplies,  and  for  a  few  days  these  were  dispensed  under  the  shade  of 
trees  in  front  of  the  cooper-shop  of  William  M.  Cooper,  on  Otsego  Street, 


free  services  of  Miss  T>.  L.  I)lx  are  acceptcMl  by  the  War  Deiiartinont,  an<l  that  she  will  kIvc,  at  all  time*,  all 
necessary  nhl  in  orfrani/.lii'.'  military  hospitals  for  the  care  of  all  the  f^iek  or  wountle*!  wildlers,  nidini;  tlw  chi«f 
Piirjreons  by  supplying  nurses,  ami  substantial  inenns  for  the  comfort  and  relief  <»f  the  sulTerinir:  als«>,  that  sho 
is  fully  authorized  to  receive,  control,  ami  disburse  special  supplies  bestowed  by  individuals  or  associations  fi-r 
the  comfort  of  their  frientls  or  the  citizen  scddlers  from  all  parts  of  tho  United  i>talcs."'  Dated  April  23.  l'^^  J, 
and  sijrned  Simon  Camekon,  Secretary  <»f  War. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Miss  T)lx  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  larce  number  of  wonjcn  who  wore  offering  their 
services  as  nurses,  piving  lh<'m  information  and  directi<»ns,  and  then  commence«l  her  l>cneficent  lab<»r*  with 
preat  assiduity. 

>  This  Committee  was  composed  of  Mrs.  William  M.  roojker.  Mrs.  Grace  NIckles,  Mrs  Sarah  Ewinp,  Mrs. 
Klizabeth  Vansdale.  Mi-s.  (.'atharine  Vansclale.  Mrs.  Jane  Coward.  Mrs.  Susiin  Turner,  Mrs.  Surah  Mollvn.  Mrs. 
Catharine  Alexander,  Mrs.  Mary  Plant  and  Mrs.  CapUiin  Watson. 
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near  Washington  Avenue.  Then  this  shop — generously  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Cooper — was  used  for  refreshing  the  soldiers ;  and  very  soon 
whole  regiments  were  fed  there  at  table**  supplie<l  by  the  contributions  of 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  waited  ujwn  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first  of  the  entire  regiments  so  supplied  was 
Colonel  Blenker's  (German  l^ilies),  more  than  a  thousand  strong,  who  par- 
took of  a  coffee  breakfast  there  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May. 


THE  COOPRR-flllOP   VOLrTfTF.ER   REn:r.SIIVE5T  SAL009    AM>  llt.M'nAL. 


The  cooper-shop  was  not  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  soldiers,  and  another  ])laco  of  refreshments  was  opened 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Sansom  Street,  in  a  building  for- 
merly used  as  a  boat-house  and  riggers'  loft.  Two  Volunteer  Uefreshment 
Saloon  Committees  were  formed,  and  known  resj>ectively  as  the  "  Cooper- 
Shop  "  and  the  "  I'nion."  The  former  was  organized  on  the  UGth  and  the 
latter  on  the  27th  of  May.^     Tliey  worked  in  harmony  and  generous  rivalry, 


*  The  folluwinaj  wciv  tho  OlHrors  an<1  MannpiTA  of  thi»  two  AsMM'tntion!*.  n-.^iioctlvt'ly  :— 

Tn«  CooPEB-Siiop  — I*rvftldi*iit,  WiUiuiii  M.  ('(x>imt;  Vkv-Prpnl<U'nt.  <".  V.  Vorl;  lU'vonWui:  Stfrotary, 
Win.  M.  Mftull ;  C-orrvsiMiinllnir  Srcrctary,  K.  S.  Iliill ;  Tn-asunT,  Ailuin  M.  SlmiK-ion ;  St»nk«TiMT.  Sam.  W. 
Nickh-a;  Hospital  Coimiiltttc  Philip  Fltzpatrlrk,  K.  (;.  Slinpt*«»n,  1.  W.  Thornton;  (icnoral  Coinmittt'f,  \Unrr 
W.  Pi'tirer,  Win.  H.  I)^•nni^  lii«..pj:o  M.  Flick,  li.  11.  liAnsloy,  Captain  U.  .1.  H.>frn»r.  U.  H.  Wil.l.,  Fitzp.itrlck 
Ilorcty,  .Ijii'<>l>  Plant,  lli'ury  I)uImh*«i,  I*  W.  Thoruti>n,  U.  O.  SIn»ps«»n.  Wiii,  Spmlr.  .1.  rownnL 

Thk  I'mos.— Chalniian.  Arail  HurruMs;  IN-conlin^  SciTrtury.  J.  P..  Wuilr;  Tr*ai>iirir.  IJ.  S.  Ilrown:  Stt^wanl. 
.F.  T.  Williams ;  Physician,  K.  Wanl. 

tTommitUe  of  GtntJfmen.—  XmX  Rjutdw*,  Kazilla  S.  nmwn.  Jomph  K.  Wa.I.',  Kiar  P..  Smith.  ?r.. 
EniMnus  W.  OmptT,  eTob  T.  Williain«»,  John  W.  I!lrk5«.  <;t»inri'  Floim-rfilt.  .Ii.hn  Kriihr.  Sr..  lNu:r  \\.  Smith,  .Ir.. 
(.'hariw  B.  GrlfVi'!*.  Jamoii  MrOlath«Ty,  J<»hn  B.  Smith.  ('nrti»  Myers,  I»r.  Kli:ii»  WanI,  Chrl.-*.  I'owi'll.  rjiptaiii 
W.  S.  MoAon.  Cliarlos  S.  Clampitt,  L«M»p<il(l  M,  .1.  Ixmrnon.*.  D.  I*  Flanairan,  IMchanl  Slmrp.  Charh  .>  M.  Kinir- 
ston,  Kdbert  R.  C<ira<m. 

Omtmittfe  <^  Ltiffif«.—\lTH.  M.iry  OniTrr.  Mrs.  ITannfth  Smith,  Mri«.  Prl«<illa  (in.vtr.  Mls>  S:inilj  Il..lhn..l. 
Mra.  Mar^Tin't  IJoycr,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Smith.  Mrs.  Anna  Klklnfm.  Mrs.  Kllin  11.  IVirrow.,  Mr-.  Mary  L.  Ki.  hi. 
Mn*.  Ellen  J.  T^wry.  Mrs.  Martha  V.  i:.  Wanl,  Mrs.  Eliza  rium«r,  Mrs*.  Emily  Ma-on.  Mr*.  M:iry  iJncn,  Ml<s 
Cathorino  Bally,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ilchnhold,  Miss  Amanda  U-o,  Mr.-*.  Eli/aliith  Morton,  Mr.-*.  S:irjh  F«iMiii:rt..ii.  Mr.s. 
Kate  B.  Anden»on.  Miss  Anna  r,r<.vcr,  Ml.^s  Martha  B.  Krhlcr.  Miv^  Annio  Field,  Miss  Mary  C.n.vcr.  Mr.*.  Mary 
A.  Oassodr. 

Vol.  I.— ?.7. 
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all  through  the  period  of  the  war,  in  doing  good.  Both  saloons  were 
enlarged  as  necessity  required,  and  both  had  temporary  hospitals  attached 
to  them.  To  the  immortal  honor  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  it  must  be 
recorded,  that  they  liberally  supplied  these  saloons  with  ample  materials  to 
give  a  bountiful  meal,  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  to  almost  twelve 
hundred  thousand  Union  soldiers.  In  the  Union  Volunteer  Saloon,  alone, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  were  fed ;  forty  thousand  were 
accommodated  with  a  night's  lodging ;  fifteen  tJiousand  refugees  and  freed- 

men  were  cared 
for,  and  employ- 
ment found  for 
them ;  and,  in  the 
hospital  attached, 
the  wounds  of  al- 
most twenty  thou- 
sand soldiers  were 
dressed.  The  wo- 
men who  devoted 
themselves  to  the 
service  of  prepar- 
ing the  meals,  and 
waiting  upon  this 
vast  host   of  the 

defenders  of  the  Union,*  deserve  the  clioicest  blessings  their  country  can 
bestow.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,,  these  self-sacrificing  heroines, 
when  a  little  signal-gun,  employed  for  the  purpose,*  announced  the  approach 
of  a  regiment  or  a  company,  ^vould  repair  to  the  saloons,  and,  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness,  dispense  the  generous  bounties  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
These  saloons,  in  which  such  an  abounding  work  of  love  and  patriotism  had 
been  displayed,  were  formally  closed  in  August,  1 865,  when  the  sunlight  of 
Peace  was  reilluminating  the  land,  and  the  Flag  of  the  Republic — 

'*  That  floating  piece  of  poctr}'," 

as  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  so  appropriately  called  it  in  his  song,  "  Our  Country 
and  Flag,"  was  waving,  unmolested,  over  every  acre  of  its  domain. 

Philadelphia  was  also  honored  by  another  organization  for  the  good  of 
the  volunteers,  known  as  the  Firemen's  Ambulance  System,  which  was 
wholly  the  work  of  the  firemen  of  that  city,  who  also  contributed  largely 
from  their  body  to  the  ranks  of  the  I'nion  army.     When  sick  and  wounded 


TUX  UXI03I  YOLUXTSEB  SKFRESOMEXT  BALOOIT. 


^  This  littk'  cannon,  mu<lo  of  inm,  hn«  a  nota]»lo  history.  It  was  cast  at  the  Armory  in  Sprincfield,  Maasa- 
chuactts,  and  was  a  i»art  of  the  oninancc  in  tlie  army  of  General  Taylor 
on  the  Illo  Orande,  in  IMO,  Mhcre  It  was  eaptur«Ml, placed  on  a  Mexican 
privateer,  and,  while  on  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  n-crtptured  l-y  ft 
United  States  cruiser.  It  was  finally  lo<lire<l,  for  a  while,  in  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Phlladelphi.i..inil  then  put  on  IkkihI  of  the  receiving-ship  Unirm^ 
which  was  scuttled  by  ice  one  nijrht,  and  went  to  the  iNittoin.  It  was 
afterward  raisi'd.  and  when  the  n^l>elllon  broke  out,  was  sent  down  on  Bkt- 
vice  t<»  Perryville,  whilo  the  secessionists  held  Baltimore.  S<H»n  after  its 
return  to  Thlladelphia,  it  was  mounted  on  a  clumsy  carriage  capturnl 

In  the  Castlo  of  San  Juan  do  Ulloa,  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  1S47.  and  jdaced  at  the  dlsp4)8al  of  the  Union  Volunteer 

Refreshment  Committee,  as  a  signal-gun  for  the  purpose  mentioned  In  the  te.xt 
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soldiers  began  to  be  brougbt  in  transports  from  camps  and  battle-fields  to 
Philadelpliia,  to  be  placed  in  tlie  admirable  military  hospitals  that  were 
established  there,  the  [Medical  Department  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
proper  vehicles  to  convey  them  from  the  wharves  to  their  destination. 
Delays  and  inconvenient  conveyances  caused  much  distress,  which  the  sym- 
pathetic firemen  attempted  to  remedy.  An  arrano^ement  was  made  for  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  transport  by  a  given 
signal,  when  the  firemen  would  turn  out  with  wagons,  and  repair  to  the 
landing-place.  Finally,  the  Xorthem  Liberties  Engine  Company  had  a 
splendid  ambulance  constructe<l. 
More  than  thirty  other  engine  and 
hose  companies  followed  its  exam- 
ple, and  the  suffering  soldiers  were 
conveyed  from  ship  to  hospital  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  These  am- 
bulances cost,  in  the  aggregate,  over 
thirty  thousand  dt)llars,  :ill  of  which 

sum  was  contributed  by  the  firemen.  p,„..„,,p„,^  „h«.k^'b  ambulanc 

They  also  gave  their  personal  ser- 
vices freely,  unmindful  of  their  ])rivate  interests.  The  number  of  disabled 
soldiers  who  were  conveyed  in  these  ambulances,  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  was  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  With- 
out disparagement  to  other  cities  (for  nil  did  noble  work),  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, bo  said,  that  in  labors  of  genuine  benevolence  and  generous  giving 
for  the  comfort  of  the  soldieis  of  the  great  Union  Army,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  stand  peerless. 

While  the  people  at  home  were  working  with  unceasing  diligence  for  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  were  contributing  the  means  for  making  the 
contest,  as  the  President  desired  it  to  be,  "  short  and  decisive,"  those  soldiers 
were  eager  for  action.  A  large  portion  of  those  near  the  Potomac  had 
enlisted  for  only  three  months,  and  their  terms  would  expire  before  the  close 
of  July.  They  were  anxious  to  move  against  the  insurgents  at  Manassas, 
and  to  win  the  victory  which  they  felt  certain  of  achieving.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  such  movement  should  be  made,  for  various  reasons,  before  the 
regiments  of  early  volunteers  should  be  dissolved.  These  volunteers  would 
be  so  disheartened  by  the  inglorious  and  almost  inactive  campaign  in  which 
they  had  been  engage<l,  that  they  would  be  tajrdy  in  volunteering  for  the 
war.  Those  who  might  fill  their  places  would  be  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
discipline  and  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art  which  the  first  had  acquired; 
and  in  the  c(mfusion  incident  to  the  suhstitutirm  of  new  recruits  for  the 
three-months'  men,  the  well-organized  and  well-officered  insurgenls  might, 
by  a  sudden  and  concentrated  movement,  overwhelm  the  X^nion  forces,  seize 
the  Capital,  and,  with  the  prestige  thus  obtained,  secure  for  the  Confederacy 
the  recognition  of  its  independence  by  foreign  governments.  This  real 
danger  was  before  the  mind  of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  and 
intensified  the  cry  of"  Fonntrd  to  RirhmondP'^  while  the  earlier  troops  Imd 
yet  some  time  to  ser\'e.  That  cry  found  a  symjiathetic  response  in  the 
Army  and  in  Congress;  and  at  the  middle  of  July,  the  General-in-chii*f  gave 
orders  for  a  forward   movement   upon   the   foe   at  ^lanassas.     An  earlier 
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day  •  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  but  the  new 
regiments  came  in  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  break 
•  '\^l  ^     camp  before  the  1 5th. 

Lieutenant-General  Scott  was  too  infirm  to  take  command  of 
the  Army  in  the  fieM.  He  was  afflicted  with  dropsy  and  vertigo ;  and  for  four 
months  he  had  not  been  able  to  mount  a  horse.     He  chose  Brigadier-General 

Irvin  McDowell  for  that  responsible  posi- 
tion. That  officer  was  a  native 

» 1S84. 

of  Ohio ;  a  graduate  *  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  an 
excellent  soldier,  who  had  seen  service 
under   General   Wool,   in   Mexico,  and 

was  then  in  the  prime  of  life. 

'  ^isci^^'     ^®   ^^^^  ^^^^  appointed*  to 
the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  with  his  liead-qoarters 
at  Arlington    House,   as    we   have  ob- 
served;* and  for  several  weeks  he  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  reception 
of  materials  for,  and  th«  organization  of) 
what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.    This  work  was  but  im- 
perfectly accomplished,  when  public  opinion  bore  upon  the  authorities  with 
such  fearful  pressure,  that  the  Army,  such  as  it  was,  was  moved  forward,  with 
McDowell  as  its  chief* 

The  relative  position  of  the  forces  now  to  be  brought  into  contact,  each 


IBVIN    M  DOW  ELL. 


1  See  |>age  485. 

*  The  people  who  were  shoutinfr  '^Forward  to  Richmond  /"  hail  no  c»)ncei»tlon  of  the  time  and  labwrcqulrt^ 
to  orjr.inlze,  oijulp,  and  provMe  for  the  feedini;  of  an  arniy 
BUfllciont  for  the  enierirency.  When  the  war  broke  out,  tho 
prepanttions  for  It  by  the  Governnient,  a»  we  have  observed, 
were  very  ineatrer.  Every  thing  had  to  be  provided — cre- 
ated, as  it  wen — with  inadequate  means  for  doina:  tho 
work.  The  armories  and  tho  armorers  were  few.  Tho 
materials  f«»rmakiu:r  cannon  and  small-arms  and  munitions 
of  war  luid  to  be  colU-cted.  Ajrents  ha<l  been  wnt  to 
Europe  to  purchase  arms  for  use  until  they  could  be  manu- 
foctun-d  at  honu*.  None  of  these  had  yet  arrived ;  and  tho 
only  ordnance  that  had  cro89e<i  the  ocean,  ft)r  use  by  the 
National  troo[»s,  was  a  batter}'  of  si.x  Whltworth  cannon, 
wlilch  were  sent  over  and  prei»ente(Mo  tho  Government  by 
loyal  Anu-rleans  residing  in  England.  They  were  12- 
poundrrs,  and  each  bore  the  inscription : — ''  From  Loyal 
Amkricans  in  ErnopE  to  the  TxiTcn  Statks  Govern- 
xiKST.  Isi'd."'  The  funds  for  their  purchase  were  collected 
chiefly  by  II.  G.  Moulton,  then  resi«Ung  In  Manchester,  Eng- 
lan<l.  The  cost  of  iht-  six  puns,  including  the  freiirht,  was 
twelve  thous:iud  dollars.  They  were  purchased  of  the  Whlt- 
worth Ordnance  romi>any  of  Manchester.  They  were  each  nine  feet  long,  an<l  were  biatUd  at  the  breiTh ;  ainJ 
the  weight  of  e.ich  wns  eleven  hundred  jKUinds.  The  bore  Mas  three  inches,  and  rilled,  and  the  ball  was  a  dmibU- 
cone  of  iron,  nine  inches  long.  The  charge  required  to  throw  the  ball  five  miles  was  two  (Hmnds  ami  one-half 
of  powd«'r. 

In  addition  to  a  l.ick  of  arms  was  a  want  of  means  for  transportatUm.  The  men  who  fight  must  be  fed :  an<i 
'it  requiretl  seven  hundred  and  fifty  wag<ms,  three  thousand  horses,  and  almost  a  thou.«;md  teamster*,  to  i-arry 
I»rovls*lons,  tents.  Intrenching  t(M»ls,  ft  ojBteni,  for  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  such  a»  was  onIer«'4l  to  enga?*- 
In  the  business  of  goln'r  forward  to  Hichmond.  These  wagons  h.id  to  b<'  made,  and  the  honM'S  purehasetL  an«l 
the  team<ters  engasrd.  before  that  army  could  move  efficiently,  for  it  was  going^nto  nn  enemy's  country.  Onlj 
about  ten  weeks  had  been  allowed  for  these  preparations  to  be  made,  when  '^Foncard  to  Richmond  T^  was  th^ 
war-cry  of  the  i>eoi>li.-. 


WIIITWORTII   TANXOS. 
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of  which  was  divided,  was  as  follows:  The  main  body  of  the  National 
army,  under  McDowell,  about  forty-five  thousand  in  number,  occupied  a 
line,  with  the  Potomac  at  its  back,  extending  from  Alexandria,  nine  miles 
below  Washington  City,  almost  to  the  Chain  Bridge,  about  six  miles  above 
the  Capital.  The  remainder,  under  General  Patterson,  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand strong,  was  at  Martinsburg,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  also  with  the 
Potomac  at  its  back,  as  we  have  observed.*  There  were  three  important 
bridges  spanning  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  City,  which 
were  well  guarded.     The  Upper,  or  Chain  Bridge,  where  the  banks  of  the 


CHAIN     BRIDGE.' 


i-iver  are  high  and  precipitous,  was  beyond  the  Union  lines  at  that  time,  on 
the  Virginia  side,  but  on  the  Maryland,  or  District  side,  it  was  well  guarded 
by  two  batteries — one  at  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on  the  high  bank  above 
it — and  both  thoroughly  commanding  it  In  addition  to  these  batteries,  a 
heavy  two-leaved  gate  was  constructed  at  the  center  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  covered  on  the  Virginia  side  with  heavy  iron  plates,  and  was  pierced  for 
nmsketry.  At  (Georgetown  was  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge,'  which  was  well 
guarded  by  Fort  Corcoran  and  block- 
houses on  Arlington  Ilights,  and  a 
battery  on  Georgetown  Ilights,  north 
of  the  city.  At  Washington  City,  at 
the  junction  of  Maryland  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  was  the  Long 
Bridge,  a  mile  in  length,  wliose  Vir- 
ginia end  was  commanded  by  thre*e 
forts,  named,  respectively,  Jackson, 
Kunyon,  and  Albany.  Thoy  were 
built  cliiefly  of  earth.  Fort  Jackson 
was  close  by  the  river,  with  h(»avy  pickets  and  picket-g:ito  crossing  tho  rail- 
way which  there  passes  over  the  Long  Bridge,  and  connects  WiishiiiLrtoii 


«ATK  OX  riiAiN  i;::iii(,r. 


'  Soe  pair*'  Wr). 

^  This  Is  fnun  ti  hkotoli  in:Mlr  :it  tin-  rl-iso  <»f  April.  Im).'.,  frMm  tho  M:<rvl mil  or 
tho  rIvtT,  Tlu'  ("hi'Miifakf  arul  Oliio  t':iii;il  !•*  .'*c<'n  in  •!;.-  lor-v'i'UiMl.  Tli''  rnt«»rn;i 
oa!lo«l  flu-  Littlo  FjiPn 
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City  with  Alexandria.     Other  fortifications,  as  we  have  observed,  extended 

along  the  line  of  Arlington  Hights,  and  guarded 
erery  approach  to  positions  winch  commanded 
the  National  Cajiitiil  and  (TCor^Lretowik 

The  main  Confederate  aniiv,  under  the  com- 

mand  of  Beauregard,  supposed  to  luivc  been  a 

little  less   than   McDowelFfl    in    number 

^^        {forty-five   ihansand),   was  at    and    near 

&H^'     3 litii assail  Junction,  then  considered  one 

^5    ^^  the   strongest    military  positions   for 

ofiTensG  or  defense  between  Washington 


KEMAIN8   UF   FOBT  JACKSON,   AT  THE  LOXO   BHIDOE. 


and  Richmond.  It  is  about  half  way  between 
the  eastern  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Potomac  at  Alexandria,  and  was  connected  by 
railway  with  Richmond  and  the  fertile  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  as  we  have  observed.  The  main 
j)ortion  of  the  army  was  on  an  elevated  plateau 
in  the  crotcli  formed  by  the  Occoquan  River  and 
its  main  tributary.  Bull's  Run.  The  bed  of  each 
stream,  canal-like,  was  cut  through  horizontal 
strata  of  red  stone,  making  it  difficult  for  an 
attacking  army  to  approach  the  Confederate 
works.*  A  succession  of  broken,  wooded  hills 
around  the  plateau,  composed  strong  natural 
fortifications ;  and  Beauregard's  engineers  liad 
cast  up  ft)rmidable  artificial  ones  there.  Among 
these,  the  most  noted  was  the  Naval  Battery, 
composed  of  the  heaviest  Dahlgren  guns, 
which  the  insurgents  seized  at  the  Gosport 
Navy  Yard,  and  manned  by  seamen,  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  National  Navy  who  had  abandoned  their  flag. 


MARIXE   ARTILLERY-MAX   AT  MANASSAS. 


•  Tills  Is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  .luthor  nt  tho  close  of  April,  1j>C5,  and  shows  the  cmbankmonts  of  F«>rt 
Jackson  on  the  rk'ht,  and  the  remains  <»f  the  pickets,  with  the  niilway,  in  the  forep^Mind.  On  the  left  isa  public 
housoof  entertainment,  and  just  beyond  it  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  Lonjr  Bridsre.  The  C«pitnl  Is  seen  In  the 
distance.  «  The  C.  S.  A.  and  tht  Battle  of  BnU  Run  :  by  Mivjor  J.  G.  BarnanL 
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Beauregard's  force  was  mostly  composed  of  Virginians,  South  Carolinians, 
Alabamians,  Mississippians,  and  Louisianians. 

Another  Confederate  army,  about  as  strong  in  numbers  as  Beauregard's 
actually  was,  was  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
under  General  Johnston,  his  superior  in  rank, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Winchester, 
around  which  he  had  caused  to  be  cast  up 
heavy  intrenchments,  under  the  directions  of 
Major  W.  II.  C.  Whiting,  his  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Johnston  was  charged  with  the  duty, 
as  we  have  obser^'ed,  of  checking  the  advance 
of  Patterson,  and  preventing  the  junction  of 
the  troops  under  that  officer  with  those  un- 
der McClellan  among  tlie  Alleghany  ranges. 
Among  the  most  active  of  his  infantry  force 
was  a  corps  of  Tennessee  riflemen  or  *' sharp- 
shooters." These  hnd  been  raised  in  West 
Tennessee,  where  the  people  were  mostly  dis- 
loyal. They  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
troops  of  that  State  who  made  their  way  into 
Virginia,  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  for 
the  annexation  of  that  Commonwealth  to  the  Confederacy,^  and  the  control 
of  its  military  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  were  well  represented  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoali. 


TEXNE8SIJE  BnASP-BUCMVm. 


»  See  page  837. 


i 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL^  RUN, 

HE  long-desired  forward  movement  of  the  greater  p^:>^" 
tion  of  the  National  Army  thiit  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  iFi^ 
Capital,  full  fifty  thousand  in  number,  began  on  tJi0 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the   16th  of  July,' 
'  ^  leaving  about  fifteen  thousand,  under  Oenerai 

Mansfield,  to  guard  the  seat  of  Government.  The  ad- 
vancing troops  consisted  chiefly  of  volunteers  from  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  some  from 
Western  States.  A  greater  portion  of  them  had  enlisted  for  only  three 
months,  and  their  terms  of  service  were  nearly  ended.  The  remainder  were 
chiefly  recent  volunteers  for  '*  three  years  or  the  war,"  who  were  almost 
wholly  undisciplined  ;  and  when  the  army  moved,  some  of  the  regiments 
were  not  even  brigaded.  There  were  also  seven  or  eight  hundred  regul.ir 
troops  (the  fragments  of  regiments),  and  a  small  cavalry  force,  and  several 
light  batteries.  With  the  exception  of  the  regidars,  the  only  troops  on  whom 
McDowell  might  rely  were  the  three-months  men.  He  had  only  seven  com- 
panies of  regular  cavalry  in  his  army,  and  two  of  these  were  left  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington  City.^ 

McDowell's  forces  were  organized  in  five  divisions,*  (^ommanded  respec- 


»  ni9tory  of  the  United  State*  Caralry:  by  Albert  C.  Brackctt,  page  212. 

>  This  army  was  composed  of  excellent  material,  in  a  very  crude  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  repn- 
lam.  the  men  were  instructed  in  only  the  rudiments  of  military  tactics  and  discipline,  and  a  larjre  portion  of 
their  officers  were  no  wiser  than  they.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  a  thorough  soldier,  obedience,  had  vvt  to  bo 
acquired.  Officers  and  men.  In  many  cases,  had  been  social  companions,  and  the  latter  were  reMiv««  under  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  former.  In  c«»mpari8on  with  the  same  army  two  years  later,  McDowell's  force  appesr^i 
little  better  than  a  huge  mob,  with  noble  instincts,  but  having  no  (ulequate  conception  of  the  grave  duties  laid 
upon  it.* 


•  The  ronipo»iti«n  of  thU  Cnit  ^eat  Atnerlean  iirmy  wm  m  follows  :— 

McDotttll  t  SUtff.—Ctk^KaXn  Jamtw  B.  Frr.  AMbUnt  AdjatantOeneral ;  Ald«-d«-«amp— Pint  LieaUnant  ll^nrf  W.  Kinfr*barT.  Flftb 
United  StiiU*  Artillery,  and  Major*  Clarence  S.  Brown  and  James  S.  Wadaworth,  New  York  SUle  Artillery  ;  Actinc  lD»f>ertor-GeiMT«l  -  ■ 
Majfir  William  H.  VVoo.1,  Seventeenth  irnited  Sut«a  Infantry;  En^fneera— Mi^or  John  G.  Barnard  and  Flrat  Lieutenant  Frederick  H 
Prime;  Tup<>cra|ibiral  Enfrineera— CapUin  Arolel  W.  Whipple,  Firat  Lientenant  Henry  L.  Abbot,  and  Second  Lieatetiant  Ilaldlmaod  S. 
Putnam;  Quartermniter't  Department— Capt»-n  O.  IL  Tilllnghaat ;  Commltaary  of  Subalatence— Horace  F.Clark;  Surxecn^WiUiaw  S. 
King;  A»»l*Uni  Surgeon— David  L.  Maip-ude". 

Firtl  Z>»t  i«oi».— General  Tyler.  F<.ur  lirifrailea.  The /Yrrt  Brijrade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eraamoa  D.  K^w,  of  the  EleTeatk 
United  Stale*  Infantry,  waa  composed  of  the  Kirat,  Second,  and  Tliird  llei^uient*  of  Connecticut  V>»lunteers  the  Fourth  Maine  Volanteers 
CapUin  V'ari&n'n  Now  York  Batterj-,  and  (!"mpany  B  of  the  Second  Unilcd  S.ataa  Cavalry.  TheSrwnrf  Brigade,  under  Bri)cadtrr-Gea'r:>! 
R.  C.  Schentk,  ron»i»fed  of  the  FiraJ  and  St-coud  Ohio  Volunte«  rs,  the  Second  New  York  Volnnteen,  and  a  light  battery  with  a  pjirt  .  f 
Company  Kof  the  Third  IJnlted  State*  Artillery.  The  Titird  Bri^rnde  wai  commanded  by  Colonel  Wlliara  T.Sh-rman,  of  the  Thlrteefi:!i 
Unit.-d  Slatei  Infnntr>.  and  wa«  ompoaed  of  Colonel  <'onoran*»  Iri»h  lieifiment  (Sixly-ninlh  New  York  Militia),  Colonel  Camerr>t.  * 
Scotch  Kev'linciit  (Seventy-ninth  Nj-w  York  Militia),  the  Tliirle«-tith  New  York  Voluntcr*.  S^^cond  Wiaconnin  VoIuuteierT,  and  a  Uk'h 
battery  with  a  pnr'.  of  ("■impany  E  t'nited  Sutea  Artillery.  The  Fonrih  nripid.'.  under  Colonel  J.  R  Richardaoo,  of  the  .Michisan  Vola-_- 
teera,  embrace*!  ih*-  Ser„,i,i  and  Third  Mirhipan.  Firat  MaiMchusetts,  and  iheTwelf.h  New  York  Volunteer*. 

t-'tffnd  7)«e«*»<>ii.— rUilonrl  David  Hunter.  Two  bri|;iidef.  The  Firtf  Kriirade  waa  comm*nde«l  by  Colonel  Andrew  P.^rter.  of  the  Sii- 
teenth  United  State*  In fsn try,  end  waa  compo«ed  of  a  battalion  of  rei;ul«'"  Infantry,  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  New  York  Militih.  a 
wiuadron  of  theSe<-ond  United  Stitea  Cavalry,  con«i«liue  of  ('ompanic*  tl  nnd  U  and  a  litfht  battefy  of  the  Fifth  United  StAtea  .V*>'1«t*-. 
The-Src/Mif  Dri;rade  wu  commanded  by  Cvlvnel  Anibrcte  E.  Buru'ido.  of  the  Rh<^«    tland  Volcntecra,  and  con*.at*d  of  the  FmC  m&d 
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lively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Daniel  Tyler  and  Theodore  Rnnyon,  and  Colo- 
nels David  Hunter,  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman,  and  Dixon  S.  Miles.  The  Con- 
federate force  against  which  this  army  was  to  move  was  distributed  along 
Bull's  Run,^  from  Union  Mill,  where  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway  crosses 
that  stream,  to  the  Stone  Bridge  of  the 
Warren  ton  Turnpike,  the  interval  being 
about  eight  miles.*  The  run  formed  an 
admirable  line  of  defense.  Its  steep,  rocky, 
and  wooded  banks,  and  its  deep  bed,  formed 
an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  troops,  ex- 
cepting at  the  fords,  which  were  a  mile  or 
two  apart.  They  had  reserves  at  Camp 
Pickens,  near  Manassas  Junction,  a  dreary 
hamlet  before  the  war,  on  a  high,  bleak 
plain,  and  composed  of  an  indifferent  rail- 
way station-house  and  place  of  refreshments 
and  a  few  scattered  cottages.  Near  there, 
at  Weir's  house,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ceii- 
treville  and  Union  Mill  roads,  Beauregard  had  his  head-quarters.  The  Con- 
federates had  an  outpost,  with  fortifications,  at  Centreville,  and  strong  pickets 
and  slight  fortifications  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  a  village,  ten  miles  from  the 
main  army,  in  the  direction  of  Washington  City.  General  Johnston,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah 


DANIEL  TYLKK. 


1  This  is  an  Inconsidernblo  stream,  which  rifics  in  the  range  of  hills  known  as  Buirs  Kun  Mountains.  See 
map  on  page  580.    It  en)ptie»  into  the  Occoquan  River  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Potomac. 

*  The  disposition  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  as  follows:— 

Ewell's  brigade  occupied  a  [position  near  the  Union  Mill  Ford,  and  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Alabama,  and  Fifth  Louisiana  Volunteers,  with  four  12-pound  howitzers  of  Walton's  battery  of  the  Washington 
Artillery  ot  New  Orleans,  and  three  companies  of  Virginia  cavalry,  D.  R.  Jones's  brigade  was  in  the  rear  of 
McLean's  Ford,  and  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  South  Carolina  and  the  Fifteenth  and  Eighteenth  Mississippi 
Volunteers,  with  two  brass  C-poundtTs  of  Walton's  battery,  and  one  company  <»f  cavalry.  The  brigade  of  James 
Longstreet  covered  Blackburn's  Ford.  It  was  composed  of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth  Virginia  Vol- 
unteers, with  two  brass  6-pounders  of  Walton's  battery.  M.  L.  Bonham's  brigade,  stationed  at  C^ntreville, 
covered  the  approaches  to  MitcheH's  Ford.  It  consisted  of  the  Second,  Third,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers,  two  light  batteries,  and  four  companies  of  Virginia  cavalry  under  Colonel  Radford.  Cocke's 
brigade  held  a  i>osition  below  the  Stone  Bridge  and  vicinity,  and  consisted  of  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  aud 
Twenty -eighth  Virginia  Volunteers,  a  company  of  cavalry,  and  a  light  battery.  Colonel  Evans,  with  the  Fourth 
sfouth  Carolina,  a  special  Loiiieilana  battalion  under  Colonel  Wheat,  four  6-ponndcrs,and  a  company  of  Virginia 
cavalry,  guarded  the  Stone  Bridge ;  and  Early's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Seventh  and  Twenty-fourth  Virginia, 
and  Seventh  Louibiuna  Volunteers,  with  three  rifled  cannon  of  Walton's  battery,  held  a  position  in  the  rear  of 
EweU's  hrigsxdv.—BewuregariTtf  Report  to  Adjutant-Genfral  Cooper. 


8«cnnd  Rhode  I«liuid  Volnnt«eni,  th«  SeT«nty-flr«t  New  Yurk  MlliUa,  th«  S«eond  New  lUnipahlre  Volunteer*,  and  a  battery  of  the  Light 
Artillery  of  the  Second  Rhode  kland.    See  paire  40i. 

Third  Dititiifn.—Co\ont\  San'.uel  P.  Ifpinttflman.  of  the  Seventeenth  United  State*  Infantry.  Three  brifCftdeti.  The  FtrtI  Br^pul^, 
eoDimaoded  by  Colonel  W.  R  Franklin,  of  the  Twelfth  United  Sutrt  In&ntry,  wna  ronipoaed<-f  the  Fourth  IVnntylvnnia  Militia,  Fiflh 
Ma«uchasettt  Militia,  First  Mlnneaota  Volunteer*,  roniftany  Kef  the  Second  United  States  Caralry,  and  a  li|cht  batt«r>-  with  Compuny  I 
of  the  First  United  SUtea  Artillery.  The  Sfcond  Bri«rnde,  led  by  Colonel  a  B.  Wilco*,  of  the  Mirhi|ran  Volunteers,  was  compueed  of  the 
Flrat  Michigan  Volunteers,  Eleventh  New  York  Volunteers,  and  a  Kirht  battery  with  Company  Dof  the  Second  United  States  Artilleri-. 
The  Third  Brignde,  commanded  by  Colonel  O.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Maine  Volunteers,  Inclnded  the  Second,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Maine,  and 
Second  Vermont  Volantwr*. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Divisions  constituted  the  reserres,  and  were  composed  as  follows: — 

Fourth  Diviaian. — General  Throdore  Runy<>n,  uf  the  New  Ji^mey  Militia.  One  bri|^de,  coinpos<«d  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  aud 
Fnnrth  New  Jersey  three-iunnths  Militia,  and  the  First,  S<*roniI,  and  Third  New  Jersey  three-years  Volunteers. 

H/ih  Difi«u/ii -Colonel  IMxon  S.  Mil.*. of  the  Srcond  Unit4rd  States  Infantry,  contained  two  brlsadea.  The /Trrf  B  iftade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Louis  Blenker,  of  the  N«,-w  York  Volunteers,  consisted  of  the  Ei|;hth  and  Twenty-ninth  New  York  Vulunti^  r*.  theNtw 
York  Qarlbnidi  Guard,  and  the  Twenty-f>urth  I'ennsylvania  Volunteers.  The  S'wurf  Brirnde  was  ronmisnded  by  Ci.l.mrl  Thomn*  'i. 
DaTlet,  of  the  New  York  Volunteer*,  an.l  wnicompoj+d  of  the  Sixteenth.  Eitrhtecnth,  Thirty-first,  aud  Thirty-»e^.  i»d  Ni-w  York  V.-lnr- 
taers,  and  a  light  battery  with  C«»mpi\iiy  <i  <  f  the  Second  United  States  Artillery.  The  f  >r«y|n(f  was  compiled  fr-  m  the  Geaoral  OrJi!r4i 
of  the  ComuiMudvr-ln-chief,  dated  iH.\\  cf  Ju'y,  IsCl. 
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Valley ;  and  General  Patterson  was  at  Martinsburg,  a  few  miles  below  him, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  Jolmston  from  re-enforcing  Beauregard  at 
Bull's  Run.  The  subjoined  map  indicates  the  theater  of  operations  on  which 
the  four  armies  were  about  to  perform. 
Orders  for  the  advance  were  given 
on  the  15lh,*  and  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  Tyler's 
column,  forming  the  right  wing,  went 
forward  to  Vienna,  and  encamped  for 
the  night.  At  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing,* the  whole  array  moved 
in  four  columns.  The  men 
were  in  light  marching  order,  with 
cooked  provisions  for  three  days  in  their 
knapsacks.  The  village  of  Fairfax 
Court  House  was  their  destination, 
where,  it  was  expected,  the  Confederates  would  offt*r  battle. 

Tyler,  with  the  right  wing,  moved  along  the  Georgetown  Koad.  Hunter, 
with  the  center,  advanced  by  the  Leesburg  and  Centreville  Road ;  rnd  a 
portion  of  the  left  wing,  under  Heintzelman,  went  out  from  near  Alexandria, 

along  the  Little  River  Turnpike.     Another  portion, 

VI  u  dt.^  r   M\  le  s ,  proceed  e  d   by   the   old   "  Brad  dock 
Road,''  that  passes  through  Fairfax  Court  House 
and  Centrevillp,  where  it  becomes  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike.    They  found  the  roads  ob- 
structed   by  foiled  trees  near  Fairfax 
Court    House,   b»it  no   opjiosing 
troops.     These  had  fallen  back  to 
Centreville.       The     impediments 
were   soon   removed.      At   noon, 
the  National  Array  occupied  the 

deserted    village,    and 

I  the  National  flag,  raised 
by  some  of  Buraside's 
Rhode  Islanders,  soon 
occupied  the  place  of 
a  Confederate  one  found 
flying  over  the  Court 
House.  The  Command- 
ing General  and  Tylers 
division  moved  on  tMo 
miles  farther,  to  thi? 
little  village  of  German- 
town,  where  it  encamj>- 
ed.  The  conquest  had  been  so  easy,  that  the  troops,  in  high  spirits,  au<l 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  belief  that  the  march  to  Richmond  was  to  be  like 
a  pleasure  excursion,  committed  some  excesses,  which  the  commander 
promptly  rebuked.     He  reminded  them'  that  they  were  there  "  to  fight  the 
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enemies  of  the  country,  not  to  judge  or  punish  the  unarmed  and  defenseless, 
however  guilty  they  may  be."     The  excesses  were  not  repeated.' 

General  McDowell,  pretty  well  informed  concerning  the  strong  position 
of  the  Confederate  force,  intended  to  turn  its  right  flank  at  Manassas  by  a 
sudden  movement  to  his  left,  crossing  the  Occoquan  River  below  the  mouth 
of  Bull's  Run,  and,  seizing  the  railway  in  the  rear  of  his  foe,  compel  both 
Beauregard  and  Johnston  to  fall  back  from  their  positions,  so  menacing  to  the 
National  Capital.  With  this  view,  he  made  a  reconiioissance  on  the  morning 
of  the  18thj  while  Tyler  moved  forward  with  his  division,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
marched  through  Centreville  without  any  opposition,  and  halted  in  a  little 
valley  between  it  and  Bull's  Run.  This  movement  was  intended  as  a  feint, 
but  ended  in  a  sharp  engagement. 

Centreville  was  a  small  village  on  the  west  side  of  a  ridge  running  nearly 
j)arallel  with  the 
general  course  of 
Bull's  Run,  which 
was  west  of  it 
five  or  six  miles, 
and  near  it  the 
Confederates  had 
erected  stroi^g 
earthworks.  These 
were  occupied  by 
a  brigade  of  South 
Carolinians  under 
General  Bonhnm, 
who  fled,  at  the  np- 
proach  of  Tyler,  to 
the  wooded  banks 
of  Bull's  Rmu 
Several  roads,  pub- 
lic and  private,  led 
to  that  stream 
from  Centreville. 
One  was  the  War- 

renton  Turnpike,  that  crossed  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  a  structure  of  a  single 
arch  that  spanned  the  Run;  another  led  to  Mitchell's  Ford,  midway  between 
Centreville  and  IVIanassas  Junction ;  and  still  another  led  to  Blackburn's 
Ford,  over  w-hich  General  James  Longstreet  was  watching. 

Toward  noon,  Tvler  went  out  on  a  rcconnoissauce  toward  Blackburn's 


TITK  8TOXE   nnillGK,' 


>  Miiny  of  tho  inhabllanta  aban«l<»no«l  their  honsos  and  llecl  in  torr«)r  at  the  approach  of  the  troop-*.  Soino 
of  theso  houaea  were  fntered  and  plundered  by  the  National  8<)ldiers,  and  feome  barns  ami  other  (»ut-h(ms4'8  on 
the  outskirts  of  tho  viUaso  were  burnt,  one  of  the  troops,  it  was  said,  having  bt-en  shot  by  a  man  eonocalfd  in 
one  of  thorn.  Some  of  the  s<ddiers  a[»peari'tl  in  the  streets  in  the  eveninjr,  dressed  in  wonun's  uppanl,  wliich 
they  hod  found  in  the.houses;  and  one  man,  with  tho  gown  and  bands  of  a  clertry man.  which  ho  had  f«»unil, 
wont  through  tho  streets  with  an  open  book,  rea<ling  the  funeral  service  of  the  "President  of  tin-  Souihtrn 
Confederacy."  These  shameful  secn«'s  were  smin  ended  when  the  con<luet  of  the  sohliers  Mas  n'[»orted  to  the 
officers.    General  McDowell  issued  a  stringent  <»rder,  and  tlireatened  tho  severest  pfnalties  ft)r  a  violation  of  it. 

3  This  is  a  view  of  the  Stone  Bridge  and  its  vicinity,  as  it  appeared  after  the  battle  thore  on  the  21st  of 
July.  and.  with  pictures  of  several  buiidlnsrs  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  event,  was  klruily  given  tt»  Me 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Washington  City,  who  took  them  from  nature. 
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Ford,  taking  with  him  Richardson^s  brigade,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
Ayres's  battery,  and  holding  Sherman's  brigade  in  reserve.  He  found  the 
Confederates  in  heavy  force.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  informed  of  all 
of  McDowell's  movements  by  spies  and  traitors,*  was  there,  and  had  ordered 
up  from  Manassas  some  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  troops,  who  had  just 
arrived  there  on  their  way  to  Winchester.  The  woods  were  so  thick  that 
his  forces  were  mostly  concealed,  as  well  as  his  batteries,  excepting  one  on 
an  open  elevation.  Hoping  to  draw  their  fire  and  discover  their  position^ 
Ayres's  battery  was  placed  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  a.  20-pound 
cannon,  under  Lieutenant  Edwards,  was  fired  at  randonu  Only  the  battery 
in  view  responded,  and  grape-shot  from  it  killed  two  cavalry  horses  and 


^    NATION  A  Ltt 
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wounded  two  men.  Richardson  now  sent  forward  the  Second  Michigan 
regiment  as  skirmishers.  They  were  soon  engaged  in  a  severe  contest  in 
the  woods,  on  a  level  bottom  near  the  Run.  The  Third  Michigan,  First 
Massachusetts,  and  Twelfth  New  York  were  pushed  forward  to  support  the 
advance,  and  these,  too,  were  soon  fighting  severely.  The  cavalry  and  two 
howitzers  were  now  sent  forward,  and  were  furiously  assailed  by  musketry  in 
the  woods,  and  at  the  same  time  a  severe  enfilading  fire  came  from  a  con- 
cealed battery  on  a  ridge  six  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  Ford.  In  the 
mean   time,  Longstreet  had   called  up  some  re-enforcements   from   Early's 


*  Washinffton  Citv,  as  wo  have  (>bRervo<l,  was  fillo<l  with  spies  and  traitors.  Even  CaMiu>t  s<'crots  wtTi* 
ina«lo  linown  to  the  Conf<Mlerato8.  Information  seoined  t«»  j;o  out  to  tlit-m  rejriilarly  fn»in  the  head-qunrU-rs  of 
tho  Cronenil-in-chief.  F<«r  oxaniple,  a  military  map  of  the  rei'lon  west  of  Washintrlon  had  Wen  rompletod  at 
the  War  Department  only  two  (hiys  before  Tyler's  advance  on  (.■entrovllle.  Wlion  the  Confederates  left  tber<- 
in  ha.ste,  ihey  left  many  thinirs  behind  them.  Amonjr  thes^e  was  a  eopy  of  that  mai>,  which  was  suiiposvd  lo  be 
kno«n  only  to  some  of  the  hipher  orticers  in  tlie  Army. 

'  This  map  hhows  a  treoL'raphieal  jdan  of  the  country  i-etween  Wa  liin::ton  City  and  Manassas  .luncli-  n. 
with  the  roads  traversed  by  the  tr-»ops,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  ojiitMsinu'  forces  in  the  skirraifeh  on  '.lie 
1-th  of  Jnlv. 
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brigade,  and  the  Nationals,  greatly  outnumbered,  withdrew  behind  Ayres's 
bfttterjon  the  hill.  In  this  movement,  a  part  of  the  New  York  Twelfth  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  but  were  soon  rallied.  Just  then,  Sherman  with  his 
brigade  came  up,  having  Colonel  Corcoran's  New  York  Sixty-ninth  in  front, 
when  Ayres's  battery  again  opened  fire,  and  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  for 
an  hour,  the  Confederates  responding  gun  for  gun.  It  was  now  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  McDowell  had  just  returned  from  his  recounoissance,  satis- 
fied that  his  plan  for  turning  the  Confederate 
position  was  impracticable ;  and  he  ordered  the 
whole  body  to  fall  back  to  Centre ville.'  This 
seTere  skirmish  was  called  by  the  Confederates 
the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  and  was  claimed  by 
them  as  a  victory.  The  loss  of  the  combatants 
was  about  equal,  that  of  McDowell  being 
seventy-three,  and  of  Beauregard,  seventy.' 

The  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford  elated  the 
Confederates  and  depressed  the  Nationals.  The 
loss  of  life  saddened  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
at  home.  Yet  the  result  of  that  reconnoissance 
was  important  and  useful,  in  revealing  the 
strength  and  excellent  equipment  of  the  Con- 
federates, which  had  been  much  underrated, 
and  caused  that  circumspection  which  prevented 
the  Nationals  from  being  allured, by  tlio  appear- 
ance of  weakness  and  timidity  on  the  part  of 
their  foes,  into  a  fatal  snare.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  Beauregard's  plan  to  entice  McDowell,  by  skirmishes  and 
retreats,  across  Bull's  Run,  and  when  he  had  placed  that  stream  at  the  back 
of  his  antagonist,  to  fall  upon  him,  front  and  flank.  For  this  purpose,  he 
carefully  concealed  his  batteries. 

McDowell  felt  the  pressing  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Confederates.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  might  lose  full 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  while  Beauregard's  army  was  daily  increasing.  He  concen- 
trated all  of  his  forces  at  and  around  Centreville  on  the  18ih,  and  made 
instant  preparations  for  an  advance.  He  had  thirty  thousand  men  ihere,  and 
five  thousand  more,  under  Runyon,  were  within  call,  guarding  his  communi- 
cations with  Washington.  He  caused  a  thoY'ough  reconnoissance  to  be  made 
on  the  19th  with  the  intention  of  attacking  his  foe  on  Saturday,  the  20lh. 


CORCORAN  8  SIXTr-JClNTn  XEW  TORK. 


•  Beanregard  had  made  his  hca<l-qnarterB,  durinar  tho  engagement,  at  the  honso  of  Wilmer  Mclx?an,  near 
McLean'tt  Ford.  Soon  aftor  this,  whon  military  occupation  i?i:wle  that  re{:lon  almost  untonahlc,  Mr.  McLean 
went  with  his  family  to  another  part  of  Virjrinia.  near  Appomattox  Court  House,  hopinsr  for  quiet.  There 
camo  the  same  armies,  after  a  lapse  of  almost  ft»ur  years,  and  under  his  roof  Grant  and  Lee  si-rned  artidts  of 
capitulation  early  In  April.  I'^fi^.for  the  furrt>n(ler  of  the  Confederate  forces  un«Kr  the  latter. 

«  Report  of  Colonel  nichard*on  to  Cicneral  Tyler,  July  19,  ISGI ;  Report  of  General  Tyler  to  General 
MeDowell.  July  27, 1861 :  i:e|»ort  of  General  Beaureirard  to  A<ljut.int-Genernl("onper,  Au^'u?t,  ISGl ;  77/*  (\  S.  A. 
and  The  BattU  of  BhIVh  Run :  a  Lftter  to  an  Knglinh  Frirtul :  by  Major  J.  G.  IJarn.'ird,  who  wo,*  with  Tyler'f* 
division.  The  Nationals  lost  nineteen  killed,  thirty-eicht  wounded,  and  twenty-six  missinj:;  th(>  Confederates 
lost,  according  to  Beaurejrartrs  lieport,  fifteen  killed,  fifty-three  wounded  (several  of  them  m«»rt!illy).  ond  two 
mlsAing. 
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Bat  his  needful  supplies  did  not  arrive  until  Friday  night,  and  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  Centieville  a  day  longer  than  he  expected  to.  On  that 
evening,  his  army  began  to  melt  away.  The  term  of  service  of  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  and  Varian's  battery  of  the  New  York  Eighth  expired  that 
day,  and  neither  the  persuasions  of  the  Commanding  General,  nor  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  at  head-quarters,  could  induce  them  to  re- 
main. They  turned  their  faces  homeward  that  evening,  and  a  few  hours 
later  they  heard  the  thunders  of  the  battle  at  their  backs,  in  which  their 
brave  companions  were  engaged.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  McDowelPs 
force  consisted  of  about  twenty-eight  thousand  men  and  forty-nine  cannon. 

The  reconnoissance  on  the  19th  satisfied  McDowell  that  an  attack  on  the 
Confederate  front  would  not  be  prudent,  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  turn 
their  left,  drive  them  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  where  they  had  a  strong  batter^', 
force  them  from  the  Warreiiton  Turnpike,  and,  by  a  quick  movement,  seize 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  and  thus  sever  the  most  important  connection 
between  Beauregard  and  Johnston.  For  this  purpose,  Tyler  was  to  move 
along  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and  open  fire  on  the  Confederate  left  at  the 
Sto^e  Bridge,  while  Hmiter  and  Ileintzelman,  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  should  make  a  circuit  by  a  forest  road,  cross  BulPs  Run  at  fords  near 
Sudley  Church,  and  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Ctmfederates  at  the 
Stone  Bridge,  where  Colonel  Evans  was  in  command,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Van  Pell's.  In  the  mean  time,  Richardson's  brigade  was  to  be  tempo- 
rarily attached  to  Miles^s  division,  which  was  left,  as  a  reserve,  at  Centre- 
ville,  with  orders  to  strengthen  the  intrcnchments  there,  and  see  that  the 
Confederates  did  not  cross  Bull's  Run,  and,  by  a  flank  movement,  capture 
the  supplies  and  ammunition  of  the  Nationals  there,  and  cut  off"  their  line  of 

retreat.  Richardson  kept  almost  the  exact 
posit i(m  occupied  by  him  on  the  18th  during 
the  artillery  duel. 

Fully  informed  of  McDowell's  force  and 
position  by  spies  and  traitors,  Beauregard 
was  contemplating  an  attack  upon  the  Na- 
tionals at  Centreville  at  the  same  time.  The 
orders  for  an  advance  and  attack  by  McDowell 
and  Beauregard  were  dated  on  the 
same  day.*  The  latter  ordel^d 
the  brigades  of  Ewell  and  Holmes 
to  cross  Bull's  Run  at  Union  Mill  Ford,  to  be 
ready  to  support  the  attack  on  Centreville. 
The  brigades  of  Jones  and  Longstreet  were 
directed  to  cross  at  McLean's  Ford,  for  the 
same  purpose;  while  those  of  Bonham  and 
Baitow  were  to  cross  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  and 
those  of  Cocke  and  Evans  at  the  Stone  Bridge, 
and  make  the  direct  attack  on  Centreville. 
The  brigades  of  Bee  and  Wilcox,  with  Stuart's  cavalry  (among  whom  was  a 
dashing  corps  known  as  the  Grayson  Dare-devils),  with  the  whole  of  Walton's 
New  Orleans  Battery,  were  to  form  a  reserve,  and  to  cross  at  Mitchell's 
Ford  when  called  for.     Confident  of  success,  Beauregard  ordered  the  Fourth 
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and  Fifth  Divisions  of  his  army  '^  to  advance  to  the  attack  of  Fairfax  Court 
House  by  way  of  the  Old  Braddock  Road,"  "  after  the  fall  of  Contreville."* 

McDowell  issued  specific  orders  on  the  20th/  for  the  advance 
and  method  of  attack  by  the  three  divisions  chosen  for  the  work.      'i^l' 
The  troops  were  supplied  with  three  days'  rations.     The  columns 
were  to  move  at  about  two*  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Simday,  the  21st. 
Tyler  was  to  be  in  position  at  four  o'clock,  or  daybreak,  to  menace  the  Con- 
federate left  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  while  the  real  attack  was  to  bo  made  by 
Hanter  and  Ileintzelman,  about  two  hours  later.     Every  thing  was  in  readi- 
ness by  midnight.    The  cam|)-firfes  of  forty  regiments  were  burning  dimly 
all  around  Centreville.     The  full  moon  was  shining  brightly.     The  air  was 
fresh  and  still.     Never  was  there  a  midnight  more  calm  and  iHjautiful ;  never 
did  a  Sabbath  moniing  approach  with  gentler  aspect  on  the  face  of  nature. 

McDowell,  fearful  of  unforeseen  obstacles,  proposed  to  make  a  part  of  the 
march  toward  Bull's  Run  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  but  he  was,  unfortu- 
nately, overruled  by  the  opinions  of  others.  lie  was  satisfied  that  Beaure- 
gard's army,  on  the  19th,  was  inferior  to  his  own  ;  and  he  had  no  information 
of  his  having  been  re-enforced.  He  believed  Patterson  was  holding  .Johnston 
at  Winchester  ;*  and  whilst  he  felt  extremely  anxious  un<ler  the  weight  of 
responsibility  laid  upon  him,  he  did  not 

permit  himself  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  .^^^^^^ 

his  success,  if  his  orders  as  to  time  and  JK"'  ^^k 

place  should  be  promptly  execute^!.  ^HS9|%b^^K 

But   important    circumstances,    of  ^  /         ^T 

which  McDowell    was   ignorant,   had  flBBP^HT 

occurred.     When  he  advanced  to  Fair-  ^^S   .^^ 

fax  Court  House  on  the  17th,  Ikfaure-  I^JB^I^^^ 

gard  informed  the   Confederate  War       ^^^^■I^E^^^HK^r^'^^ 
Department  of  the  fact,  and  orders       ^^H^^HflB^^^P^^lnc'  ^ 
were  immediately  telegraphed  to  John-       ^^SHHBRHB^     ^Ej  i. 
ston  for  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah         wSF^t^^^^^^i^-f-^ 
to  join  that  of  the  Potomac  at  3Ianas-         P^  ^W^f^nJ        ^'1 
sas   at  once.     Johnston   rec^'ived   the  "       ^-  ^ 

dbpatch  at  one  o'cUxik  on  the  morning  ^,^^„  ^  ,o««v/ir. 

of  the  18th-     It  was  nece*j»ary  to  fight 

and  defeat  General  Patters^jn  or  to  elude  Lim.  Tlie  latter  was  wc^cfnoiMAe'l^ 
and  Johiii»ton,  with  hix  thousand  infantry,  rea<r:hed  Mxinasf^aji  Junction  at 
about  noon  on  the  20th.  IIi>  whole  army,  excepting  al>out  two  lh'/u-a:jd  <f 
his  sick  and  a  guard  of  militia,  who  had  Ixi'ii  l<.-ft  at  Winche^t^T,  ba/1  r;iarc}j<rd 
by  the  way  of  31illw^>^><l  through  A»?hby's  Gap  to  Pie'lmont,'  Mh«n<e  th<r 
in&ntry  were  c/nvcye^J  by  railway,  while  the  cavalry  and  artilhry,  b' cauMr 
of  a  lack  of  roiling  stM-k^on  th«f  r'^/ad- were  omp<rllc-<l  to  couuun*:  ih*:ir 
march  as  before.     Johnf^ton'i^  »»ix  thou<-afid  ma/le  Keaunnjrard'fe  txnnv  ^.xr  u  j^rr 


■«Cti**jw;i,(.     Jjw'i  '^T  •.n*' t^.'j'-.u'.'.n  '^tr-r' f^-c  *.uu1  iWM-'.u'i:     fcn.t  J>n.'.  •■•■«•■•_*■*  Jt*'vjr-.    cur:.. :  i;'    '.^. 
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than  McDowell's  by  at  least  four  thousand  men.  He  was  the  senior  officer, 
and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  He  approved  of  Beauregard's 
plan  for  an  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Nationals;  and  both  generals, 
before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  made  active  preparations  for  ite 
execution.  A  few  hours  later  the  Confederates,  instead  of  being  the  aggres- 
sors, were  fighting  on  the  defensive  on  their  side  of  Bull's  Run. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Confederate  army  on  the  21  st*  was  nearly 
the  same  as  on  the  18th.*  The  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  and 
preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  National  left,  had  made  some 
changes.  The  detachments  of  the  brigades  of  Bee  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  Bai-tow  of  Georgia,  that  came  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with 
Johnston,  about  three  thousand  in  number,  had  been  placed  in  reserve 
between  McLean's  and  Blackburn's  Fords ;  and  Colonel  Cocke's  brigade, 
Avith  which  were  connected  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  four 
6-pounders,  occupied  a  line  in  front  of  Bull's  Run,  below  the  Stone  Bridge, 
to    guard   Island,  Ball's,  and  Lewis's    Fords.     Three    hundred  of  Stuart's 

cavalry,  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
two  companies  of  Radford's  cavalry,  were  in 
reserve  not  far  from  MitchelFs  Ford.  Near 
them  was  a  small  brigade  under  General 
Holmes,  and  some  cavalry.* 

Tlie  three  divisions  of  the  National  army 
moved  from  Centreville  in  the  bright  moon- 
light at  the  appointed  hour.*  They  advanced 
slowly,  for  raw  troops  were  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  After  crossing 
Cub  Rim,  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
turned  into  the  road  to  the  right  that  led 
through  the  "  Big  Woods,"  whilst  Tyler  moved 
along  the  Warrenton  turnpike  directly  toward 
the  Stone  Bridge,  with  the  brigades  of  Schenck 
and  Sherman,  leaving  Keyes  to  watch  the  road 
that  came  up  from  Manassas,  and  Richardson 
to  co-operate  with  Miles  in  keeping  w^ard  over 
Blackburn's  Ford  and  vicinity,  on  the  extreme 
left.  Tyler  s  division  was  accompanied  by  the  batteries  of  Ay  res  and  Car- 
lisle ;  and  its  first  business  was  to  make  a  feigned  attack  near  the  bridge 
at  dawn,  to  deceive  the  foe  and  divert  his  attention  until  Hunter  and  Heint- 
zelman should  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  left  wing.  McDowell,  who 
was  ill,  had  followed  the  columns  from  Centreville  in  a  carriage,  and  he 
took  a  position  at  the  junction  of  the  turnpike  and  the  forest  road,  where  he 
might  be  in  quick  communication  with  all  his  forces. 

These  movements  were  all  much  slower  than  had  been  calculated  upon, 
and  the  mistake  in  not  making  an  advance  the  previous  evening  was  soon 
painfully  apparent.  The  advantage  of  a  surprise  was  lost.  It  was  half-past 
six  o'clock,  when  the  sun  had  been  shining  on  the  Stone  Bridge  nearly  two 
hours,  before  Tyler  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  Confederates  there ;  and 


6  Jnl7  21, 
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TOURTEEXTH   VIBGIMA   CAVALKT. 


1  See  noto  2  on  pasro  5S5. 


'  Beauregard's  Report,  Angust  28»  18C1.         "*-^ 
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the  forest  road  was  so  rough  and  obscure,  and  the  distance  so  much  greater  than 
was  expected,  that  Hunter  ,and  Heintzelman  were  four  hours  behind  the 
appointed  time,  when  they  crossed  Bull's  Run  at  and  near  Sudley's  Ford. 
McDowell  had  become  exceedingly  impatient  of  delay,  and  at  length  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  his  escort,  composed  of  Captain  A.  G.  Brackett's 
company  of  United  States  Cavalry,  he  rode  forward,  and  overtook  and 
passed  Hunter  and  Heintzelman.  McDowell  and  his  attendants  were  the 
first  in  the  open  fields  that  became  a  battle-ground,  and  were  the  targets  for 
the  first  bullets  fired  by  the  Confederates. 

Tyler  placed  Sclienck's  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  in  a  position 
that  menaced  the  Confederate  battery  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  Sherman's  was 
posted  on  the  riglit,  to  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  Schenck  or  to  cross  Bull's 
Run,  a^  circumstances  might  require.  When  this  disposition  was  made,  a  shell 
was  hurled  from  a  30-pounder  Parrott  gun  of  Edwards's  Fifth  Artillery  bat- 
tery (then  attached  to  Carlisle's,  and  stationed  in  the  road,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Haines)  at  a  line  of  Confederate  infantry  seen  in  a  meadow 
beyond  Bull's  Run.  This  was  the  herald  of  tiic  fierce  battle  on  that  eventful 
day.  It  exploded  over  the  heads  of  the  Confederates,  and  scattered  their 
ranks.  Other  shells  were  sent  in  quick  succession,  but  elicited  no  reply. 
This  silence  made  McDowell  suspect  that  the  Confederates  were  concen- 
trating their  forces  at  some  point  below,  to  strike  his  left  wing.  He  there- 
fore held  one  of  Heintzelman's  brigades  (Howard's)  in  reserve  for  a  while,  to 
assist  Miles  and  Richardson  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

Colonel  Evans,  commanding  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  believing  Tyler's  feint 
to  be  a  real  attack,  sent  word  to  Beauregard  that  the  left  wing  of  their  army 
was  strongly  assailed.  Re-enforcements  were  ordered  forward,  and  Cocke 
and  Evans  were  instructed  to  hold  the  position  at  the  bridge  at  all  hazards. 
At  the  same  time,  hoping  to  recall  the  troops  in  front  of  Evans,  Johnston 
ordered  an  immediate,  quick,  and  vigorous  attack  upon  McDowell's  left  at 
Centreville  ;  and  his  force  was  so  strong  on  his  right,  that  he  and  Beauregard 
confidently  expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  before  noon.  The  move- 
ment miscarried,  as  Ewell  soon  informed  them ;  and  crowding  events  changed 
their  plans.  From  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  Mitchell's  Ford,  the  two 
commanders  watched  the  general  movements,  and  waited  for  tidings  of  the 
battle  that  soon  began,  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  A  cloud  of  dust,  seen 
some  distance  to  the  northward,  gave  Johnston  apprehensions  that  Patterson 
was  approaching,  not  doubting  that  he  had  hastened  to  re-enforce  McDowell 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  had  eluded  him. 

Before  we  consider  the  conflict,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  topography  of 
the  region  about  to  become  a  sanguinary  battle-field  : — 

Near  the  Stone  Bridge  the  general  course  of  Bull's  Run  b  north  and 
south,  and  the  Warrenton  turnpike  crossed  it  there  nearly  duo  west  from 
Centreville.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Run  the  road  tnivrrsed  ii  low 
wooded  bottom  for  half  a  mile,  and  then,  passing  over  a  gentle  hill,  cm^sed,  in 
a  hollow  beyond,  a  brook  known  as  Young's  Branch.  Following  th#  liltle 
valley  of  this  brook,  the  road  went  up  an  easy  slope  to  a  plain  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Groveton,  about  two  miles  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  whffre  n  road 
from  Sudley's  Spring  crossed  it.  Between  that  road  ariil  the  Stone  Brid 
Young's  Branch,  bending  northward  of  the  turnpike,  forma 
Vol.  I.— 38 
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the  outer  edge  of  which  the  ground  rises  gently  to  the  northward,  in  a  seriei 
of  undulating  open  fields,  dotted  with  small  groves.  On  that  slope  was  tlie 
scene  of  the  earliest  sharp  conflict  on  the  eventful  21st  of  July.  From  the 
inner  edge  of  the  curve  of  Young's  Branch,  southward,  the  ground  rises 
quite  abruptly  to  an  altitude  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  spreads  out  into  a 
I^teau,  an  irregular  ellipse  in  form,  a  mile  in  length  from  northeast  to 

southwest,  and  half 
a  mile  in  width  from 
northwest  to  south- 
east. It  contained 
about  two  hundred 
acres  of  cleared  land, 
with  a  few  clumps  of 
oak  and  pine  trees. 
On  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  the 
plateau  was  a  dense 
wood  of  small  pines ; 
and  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  fields 
was  a  belt  of  oaks, 
through  which  the 
Sudley's  Spring  road 


VOPOOBAPBT  OP  THX  BATTUKrUUX 


passed.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  this  was 
the  house  of  Judith  Henry,  a  widow  and  an  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed ;  and 
nearer  the  turnpike,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  were  the  house  and 
out-houses  of  a  free  colored  man,  named  Robinson.  This  table-land,  which 
is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  stream  of  water,  was  the  theater  of  the  prin- 
cipal struggle  on  the  day  in  question. 

Whilst  the  three  brigades  were  operating  against  the  Confederate  lefl» 
Colonel  Richardson,  and  Colonel  T.  A.  Davies,  of  Miles's  division,  with  their 
respective  brigades  and  batteries,  under  Lieutenants  Green  and  Benjamin, 


and  Major  Hunt,  were 
making  a  strong  demon- 
stration on  the  Confede- 
rate right  to  distract  him. 
Before  nine  o'clock,  Ev- 
ans had  become  satisfied 
that  Tyler's  attack,  as 
well  as  the  cannonade 
below,  was  only  a  feint, 
and  that  the  real  assault 
would   be    on   his  flank 


SUDLXT    OHimOIL* 


and  rear.  He  had  been 
informed  of  the  moving 
of  the  heavy  columns 
through  the  forest  tow- 
ard Sudley's  Ford,  two 
miles  above  hinoi,  and  he 
took  immediate  steps  to 
oppose  them.  At  about 
half-past  nine,  when  the 
head  of  Hunter's  column, 
led    by    Bumside,    was 


crossing  at  Sudley  Church,  and  the  men  were  filling  their  canteens  with  fresh 
water  from   Bull%  Run,  Evans  was  posting  his  troops  in  a  commanding 


1  This  chnrch,  built  of  brick,  and  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  stood  on  the  wooded  right  bank  of  BnlFt 
Bun,  nt  Sudley^s  Ford,  about  two  miles  above  the  Stone  Bridge. 
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position  on  the  north  side  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  within  the  curve  of 
Young's  BrancL  The  re-enforcements  ordered  by  Johnston  had  not  reached 
him  when  he  commenced  this  movement.  He  sent  word  to  General  Bee,  who 
commanded  the  reserves  nearest  to  him,  to  hurry  forward  in  support,  and 
leaving  four  of  his  fifleen  regiments  to  guard  the  Stone  Bridge,  he  hastened 
with  the  remaining  eleven,  composed  of  South  Carolinians  under  Sloan,  and 
Looisianians  under  Wheat,  with  two  field-pieces  of  Latham's  battery,  to 
confront  the  approaching  foe.  He  formed  his  line  not  far  from  the  Pitt- 
sylvania Mansion  of  the  Carter  family,  with  the  battery  behind  a  house,  his 
right  covered  by  a  grove,  and  his  left  sheltered  by  shrubbery  along  the  road. 

It  was  half-past  ten  before  the  head  of  Hunter's  column,  led  by  Bumside,^ 
came  in  sight  of  Evans.  The  division  had  rested  half  an  hour  at  the  ford, 
and,  being  well  supplied  with  water,  was  quite  refreshed.  The  Second 
Rhode  Island,  Colonel  John  Slocum,  led.  As  they  approached  the  open 
fields  he  threw  out  skirmishers,  and  very  soon  his  regiment,  with  Marston's 
Second  New  Hampshire,  and  Martin's  Seventy-first  New  York,  with  Griffin's 
battery,  and  Major  Reynolds's  Marine  Artillery,  of  Rhode  Island,  opened  the 
battle.  £vans  was  soon  so  hard  pressed  that  his  line  was  beginning  to 
waver,  when  General  Bee,  who  had  advanced 
with  the  detachments  of  his  own  and  Bar- 
tow's Georgia  brigade,  and  Imboden's  bat- 
tery,* to  the  northern  verge  of  the  plateau, 
jnat  described,  perceiving  the  peril,  hurried 
down  the  slope,  crossed  Young's  Branch  val- 
ley, and  gave  the  Confederates  such  strength 
that  the  Nationals  were  in  turn  sorely  pressed. 
These  re-enforcements  consisted  of  two  Geor- 
gia regiments  (Seventh  and  £ighth),  under 
Bartow,  the  Fourth  Alabama,  and  some  Mis- 
sissippians,  Avhile  Imboden's  battery,  on  the 
plateau,  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
Nationals. 

Bnmside  called  for  help;  and  Colonel 
Andrew  Porter,  whose  brigade  was  marching 
down  the  Sudley's  Spring  Road,  inunediately 
famished  it,  by  sending  a  battalion  of  regu- 
lars under  Major  Sykes,  of  the  Third  Infan- 
try, to  his  aid.  These  made  the  National  line  firm,  and  while  the  battle  was 
raging  with  equal  vigor  on  both  sides,  Colonel  Hunter  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field.'  Colonel  Slocum,  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island,  fell  mortally  wounded  soon  afterward,  and  his  Major, 
Sullivan  Ballon,  had  his  leg  crushed  by  a  cannon-ball  that  killed  his  horse.* 


OKOSGIA    nEAVT    IXFAKTKT. 


*  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  a  mombor  of  the  National  Honso  of  Rcpresontatiyes,  was  a  volnnteer  aid  to  Colonel 
Hunter,  and  remained  on  the  tleld  until  that  officer  was  wounded,  when  ho  devoted  himself  to  having  the 
wounded  removed,  and  in  attention  to  their  wants. 

^  Major  Ballou  was  talcen  to  Sudley  Church,  which  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  there  soon  afterward  died, 
at  the  ago  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was  buried  near  the  church.  In  March,  1S62,  the  bo<lics  of  Sloonm,  Ballou. 
and  Captain  Tower,  of  the  samo  regiment  (the  latU-r  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle),  wore  disinterred 
and  conveyed  to  Rhode  Island.  When  their  remains  reached  New  York.  General  Sandford  detailed  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  Soventy-flrst,  and  Thirty-seventh  New  York  Begimcnts  to  act  as  an  escort 
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Porter  was  next  in  rank  to  Hunter,  but  his  position  was  such,  with  his 
brigade,  that  the  battle  was  directed  by  Burnside,  who  was  ably  assisted  by 
Colonel  Sprague,  the  youthful  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  who  took  the 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  from  his  State. 

The  conflict  had  been  going  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  result  was 
doubtful,  when  Porter  came  up  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  Evans's  left, 
which  made  his  whole  column  waver  and  bend.  Just  then  a  strong  force  was 
seen  coming  over  a  ridge,  in  the  direction  of  Bull's  Run,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Nationals,  and  the  head  of  Heintzelman's  division,  which  had  not  reached 
the  ford  above  when  the  battle  commenced,  was  coming  upon  the  field.     The 

column  on  the  left  was  Sherman's  bri- 
gade, from  Tyler's  right  wing,  led  by 
Colonel  Corcoran,  with  his  New.  York 
Sixty-ninth,  sixteen  hundred  strong. 
Using  a  high  tree  for  an  observatory,  an 
officer  of  Tyler's  staff  had  watched  the 
movements  of  the  columns  of  Hunter 
and  Heintzelman  from  the  moment  when 
they  crossed  Bull's  Run  ;  and  when  there 
seemed  danger  that  the  tide  of  battle 
might  be  turned  against  the  attacking 
force  of  his  division,  Tyler  promptly 
ordered  Sherman  to  cross  just  above  the 
wcnAEL  concoEA.^  Stone  Bridge  to  their  assistance.     He  did 

so  without  much  molestation,  when  his 
advance  (the  Sixty-ninth)  soon  encountered  some  of  the  Confederates  flying 
before  Hunter's  forces. 

Sherman's  approach  was  timely.  Those  in  conflict,  having  been  on  their 
feet  most  of  the  time  since  midnight,  and  having  fought  for  an  hour  in  the 
scorching  sun,  were  much  exhausted.  Sherman's  troops  were  fresh,  and  the 
Confederates  knew  it.  Menaced  by  these  on  their  right,  heavily  pressed  by 
Bumside  and  Sykes  on  their  center,  and  terribly  galled  by  Porter  on  their 
left,  they  gave  way,  and  their  shattered  column  fled  in  confusion  np  the  slopes 
of  the  plateau  and  across  it,  beyond  the  Robinson  and  Henry  houses.  The 
final  blow  that  broke  the  Confederate  line  into  fragments,  and  sent  them  fly- 
ing, was  a  furious  charge  directly  on  their  center  by  the  New  York  Twenty- 
seventh,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Slocum.^ 

The  fugitives  found  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  with  Stanard's  battery,  on 
the  plateau.  He  was  in  command  of  reserves  next  behind  Bee,  and  had  just 
arrived  and  taken  position  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land.  When  Bee 
hurriedly  exclaimed,  "  They  are  beating  us  back !"  Jackson  calmly  replied, 
."Well,  Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  This  firmness  encouraged  Bee, 
and  he  tried  to  rally  his  men.  "  Form !  form  !"  he  cried.  "  There  stands 
Jackson  like  a  stone  wall."  The  force  of  that  idea  was  wonderful.  The  flight 
was  checked,  and  comparative  order  was  soon  evolved  out  of  the  direst  con- 


'  The  troops  cngnprcd  In  this  first  sever©  conflict  of  the  day  wcro  the  First  and  Second  Rhode  Island.  Scconi! 
New  Hampshire,  Eighth,  Fourteenth,  and  Twenty-seventh  New  York,  Sykoses  battalion  of  Regulars,  Griflln's 
battery,  and  Major  Reynolds's  Rhode  Island  Marino  Artillery. 
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fasion.     From  that  time,  the  cafan  leader  that  stopped  die  iigbt  m  kaovn 
as  ^ Stone vallJacksoo.* 

It  was  Dooo  wliea  Bee  and  ETans  fled  from  the  first  field  of  dcwe  cosffiet^ 
with  their  eomndr.  Colonel  Wheat.  desperaielT  wonnded,  and  joined  Jack* 
son  on  the  pl^tea^,  while  the  Xatiooab  were  pressing  cIomIt  in  porsnit. 
Johnston  and  Beauregard*  alarmed  by  the  hearr  firing*  and  by  intell^eBce 
that  reached  them  of  the  stnrngth  and  moTements  of  the  XationaK  $ent 
orders  for  General*  Holxces.  Early,  and  Ewell  to  move  with  their  troops 
with  afl  possible  speed  in  the  dineotion  of  the  sound  of  the  battle^  and  M 
Bonham  to  send  forward  two  regiments  and  a  battery.  They  then  huniedl 
at  a  rapid  gallop  from  their  position,  four  mfles  distant,  to  the  platean,  wheve 
they  fband  the  whole  Confederate  force  to  be  only  about  ^even  thousand 
men,  inclading  Jackson's  brigade.  They  were  in  a  strong  pc«ition»  wcU 
sheltered  by  the  thicket  of  pines  already  mentioned,  and  had  thirteen  cannon, 
most  of  them  masked  in  shmbbery,  in  position  to  sweep  the  whole  tableland 
with  grape  and  canister.  Pendleton,  Johnston*s  Chief  of  Artilleir,  had  beem 
ordered  to  follow  him  with  a  battery.  Bat  the  XationaL^  who  were  then 
pressing  hard  upon  thenu  greatly  outnumbered  them.  It  was  a  moment  of 
intense  anxiety  for  the  Confederate  commanders.  They  had  little  hope  for 
victory  unless  their  expected  re-enforcements  shoidd  speedily  arrive. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Joimston  comprehended  the  dai^per 
and  sought  to  avert  it.  Placing  himself  by 
the  colors  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment, 
he  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  broken  columns 
of  Bee,  Bartow,  and  Evans:  and  Beauregard 
formed  them  in  battle-line  near  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  where  the  first  shock  of  an  impending 
attack  might  be  felt.  That  leader,  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  toM  his  troops  that  the  fate 
of  the  day  depended  on  their  holding  their 
position  on  that  commanding  eminence. 

When  order  was  restored,  Johnston  left 
Beauregartl  in  command  on  the  battle-field, 
while  he  withdrew  and  made  his  head-quarters 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis  known  as  ^*^The 
Portico,"  on  an  eminence  south  of,  and  even 
higher  than  the  plateau,  from  which  he  had  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  region  beyond 
Bull's  Rtm  toward  Centreville,  the  approat*hes 
to  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  valley  far  away  toward  Manassas,  whence 
his  re-enforoements  came.  There  he  exercised  a  general  su}>ervision  of  the 
army,  and  forwarded  reserves  and  reinforcements.  Near  his  now  quartons 
Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  who  had  come  up  fn>m  Richmond  bv  niilway  that 
morning,  with  six  infantry  companies  of  Ins  legion,  had  taken  }H>sition  as  a 
reserve ;  and  other  re-enforcements  were  now  beginning  to  arrive.  When, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  stniggle  for  the  jUatoau 
commenced,  the  Confederates  had  on  the  field  about  ten  thousand  men, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  twenty-two  heavy  guns. 
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^THE   PORTICO." 


Whilst  these  movements  were  in  progress  on  the  west  side  of  BalPs 
Ron,  General  Schenck,  with  his  brigade  and  Carlisle's  battery,  and  a  part  of 
Ayres's,  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  turn  or  silence  a  Confederate  battery 

opposite  Tyler's  extreme  right.  In  this  at- 
tempt the  Second  New  York  suffered  se- 
verely. In  the  mean  time,  Keyes's  brigade 
had  followed  Sherman's  across  the  mn,  eight 
hundred  yards  above  the  Stone  Bridge,  taken 
a  position  on  his  left,  and  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  broken  column  of  the  Confede- 
rates. Their  batteries  near  the  bridge  were 
soon  withdrawn,  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  Captain  Alexander,  of  the  Engineers, 
with  a  company  of  ax-men,  proceeded  to 
cut  a  passage  through  the  abatis  that  ob- 
structed the  road.  By  three  o'clock,  there 
were  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
vance of  re-enforcements  from  CentreviUe; 
for  at  one  o'clock  the  National  forces  had  possession  of  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike  from  near  the  bridge  westward,  which  was  one  of  the  grand 
objectives  of  the  movement  against  the  Confederate  left. 

But  there  was  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  complete  execution 
of  the  design.  The  Confederates  were  on  the  commanding  plateau,  too  near 
the  turnpike  and  the  bridge  to  make  an  attempt  to  strike  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railway  a  safe  operation.  To  drive  them  from  it  was  the  task  now  imme 
diately  in  hand.  To  accomplish  it,  ^ve  brigades,  namely,  Porter's,  Howard's, 
Franklin's,  Wilcox's,  and  Sherman's,  with  the  batteries  of  Ricketts,  Griffin, 
and  Arnold,  and  the  cavalry  under  Major  Palmer,  were  sent  along  and  near 
the  Sudley's  Spring  Road,  to  turn  the  Confederate  left,  while  Keyes  was  sent 
to  annoy  them  on  the  right.  The  brigade  of  Bumside,  whose  ammuQition  had 
been  nearly  exhausted  in  the  morning  battle,  had  withdrawn  into  a  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  being  supplied,  and  was  not 
again  in  action.  Eighteen  thousand  Nation- 
als were  on  the  west  side  of  Bull's  Run,  and 
thirteen  thousand  of  them  were  soon  fighting 
the  ten  thousand  Confederates  on  the  pla- 
teau. 

Up  the  slope  south  of  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike,  the  five  brigades,  the  batteries, 
and  the  cavalry  moved,  accompanied  by 
McDowell,  with  Heintzelman  (whose  division 
conmienced  the  action  here)  as  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant on  the  field.  They  were  severely 
galled  by  the  batteries  of  Imboden,  Stanard, 
Pendleton,  Alburtis  of  the  Shenandoah  Army, 
and  portions  of  Walton's  and  Rogers's  batteries  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Yet  they  pressed  forward,  with  the  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Griffin  in  front, 
and,  outflanking  the  Confederates,  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  plateau.    There  was  a  swell  of  ground  westward  of  the  Henry 
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house  occapied  hj  the  Confederates,  the  possession  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant Whoever  held  it  could  command  the  entire  plateaiu  Ricketts  and 
GrifSn  were  ordered  to  seize  it,  and  plant  their  batteries  there.  The  Eleventh 
New  York  (Ellsworth's  Fire  Zouaves),  Colonel  Farnham,  were  assigned  to 
their  immediate  support;  and  the  Twenty- 
seventh  New  York,  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Second  Minnesota,  and  Corco- 
ran's  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  were  moved  up 
to  the  left  of  the  batteries. 

The  Artillery  and  the  Zouaves  went  boldly 
forward  in  the  face  of  a  severe  cannonade, 
until  an  ambushed  Alabama  regiment  sud- 
denly came  out  from  a  clump  of  pines  partly 
on  their  flank,  and  poured  upon  them  a  terri- 
ble shower  of  bullets.  This  hot  and  unex- 
pected attack  made  the  Zouaves,  who  had 
never  been  under  fire,  recoil,  when  two  com- 
panies of  the  fine  corps  of  Stuart's  horsemen, 
known  as  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  (Carter's 
and  Hoge's),  dashed  furiously  upon  their  rear 
from  the  woods  on  the  Sudley's  Spring  Road. 
A  portion  of  the  Zouaves'  line  now  broke  in 
some  confusion,  and  the  cavalry  went  entirely 
through  their  shattered  column.      Farnham 

and  his  officers  displayed  great  coolness. 
They  rallied  most  of  the  regiment,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  McDowell,  and, 
with  a  part  of  Colbum's  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  led  by  Colonel  J.  H.  Ward, 
of  Wilcox's  brigade,  they  attacked  the 
Confederate  horsemen  and  dispersed  them. 
The  Zouaves,  as  a  compact  regiment, 
did  not  again  appear  in  the  battle;  but  a 
larger  portion  of  them,  under  their  Colonel, 
and  others  who  attached  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent regiments,  did  valiant  service  wherever 
they  found  work  to  do. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock.  Keyes's 
brigade,  on  the  left,  had  been  arrested  by 
a  severe  fire  from  a  battery  of  eight  guns  on 
the  hill  near  Robinson's  buildings,  and 
shelled  by  them  from  the  National  batteries 
on  their  left.  Tyler  ordered  him  to  capture  it. 
He  assigned  the  Third  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Chatfield,  and  the  Second  Maine,  Colonel  Jamieson,  to  that  perilous  duty. 
They  charged  directly  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  plateau,  and  drove  the 


BLACK   nOBSP.  CAVALRY.* 


'  This  corps  received  Its  name  from  tho  fact  that  all  the  horses  were  black.    The  corps  was  composed 
chiefly  of  the  sons  of  wealthy  Vli^nlans;  and  thiir  whole  outfit  was  of  the  moht  cxpcnslvo  kind. 
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Confederates  from  Robinson's  buildings;  but  the  battery  was  too  well 
defended  by  infantry  and  riflemen  to  be  taken  by  them.  They  instantly 
found  themselves  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  breastworks  in  their  rear, 
which  threatened  their  speedy  annihilation.  They  withdrew ;  and  under  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  sheltered  by  the  pine  thicket,  Keyes  led  his  brigade  in 
search  of  some  favorable  spot  to  charge  upon  the  Confederate  left,  but  with- 
out success.  This  march,  which  led  Keyes  a  mile  or  more  from  the  hottest 
of  the  battle  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau,  caused  the  Confederates  to 
retire  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  gave  Captain  Alexander  the  opportumty 
ta  make  a  passage  through  the  abatis,  as  wo  have  observed. 

The  struggle  for  the  posse^^sion  of  the  plateau,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  fearful.  When  the  Zouaves  gave  way,  Heintzelman  ordered  up  the 
First  Minnesota  Regiment,  Colonel  Gorman,  to  the  support  of  the  batteries, 
which  were  directi  d  to  take  position  on  the  extreme  right.  The  infantry 
and  the  artillery  did  so  at  the  double  quick,  when  they  found  themselves 
suddenly  confronted  by  troops  less  than  a  hundred  feet  from  them.  The 
Nationals  were  embarrassed,  for  an  instant,  by  doubt  whether  they  were 
friends  or  foes.  Heintzelman  himself  was  uncertain,  and  he  rode  in  between 
the  two  lines.  The  problem  was  solved  a  moment  afterward,  when  the  colors 
of  each  were  seen.  Then  a  blaze  of  fire  flashed  from  each  line,  and  terrible 
slaughter  ensued.  Both  batteries  were  disabled  by  the  first  volley,  for  it 
prostrated  a  greater  portion  of  the  cannoneers  and  one-half  of  the  horses. 
Captain  Ricketts  was  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  D.  Ramsay  was  killed.  The 
Confederates  were  there  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  Minnesota  regiment 
was  compelled  to  retire.  The  First  Michigan  and  Fourteenth  New  York 
were  likewise  repulsed.  The  Confederates,  too,  were  often  pushed  back, 
and  both  sides  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery.  "Stonewall  Jackson "  had 
dashed  forward  and  attempted  to  carry  off  the  guns,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  Thirty-eighth  New  York  and  the  Zouaves,  and  the  latter  dragged 
three  of  Ricketts'  pieces  away,  but  not  far  enough  to  save  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  McDowell  had  ordered  Sherman,  who  occupied  the 
center  of  the  National  force,  to  charge  the  batteries  of  the  Confederates  with 
his  entire  brigade,  and  sweep  them  from  the  hill.  Placing  the  riflemen  of 
Quimby's  Thirteenth  New  York  in  front,  he  ordered  the  Second  Wisconsin, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Peck,  the  Seventy-ninth  (Scotch)  New  York,  Colonel 
Cameron,  and  the  Sixty-ninth  (Irish)  New  York,  Colonel  Corcoran,  to  follow 
in  battle  order.  The  brigade  dashed  across  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  and  up 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  left  of  the  Sudley's  Spring  Road,  in  the  face 
of  a  galling  artillery  fire,  toward  the  point  where  Ricketts'  Battery  was  so 
severely  cut  up.  Tliey  saw  the  Zouave  and  other  regiments  hurled  back,  but, 
steadily  advancing,  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  when  the  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment received  a  severe  fire  from  the  Confederates.  They  withstood  it  for  a 
while,  returning  it  with  spirit,  when  they  broke  and  fled  down  the  hill  in  con- 
fusion. Being  dressed  in  gray,  like  the  great  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Nationals.  They  rallied,  pushed  up  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  were  again  repulsed.  The  Seventy-ninth  New  York  then  closed 
up,  and  pressed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  from  rifles,  muskets, 
and  cannon.  Headed  by  Cameron  (who  was  brother  of  the  Secretary  of 
War),  they  charged  across  the  hill,  and  fought  desperately  with  the  Con- 
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federates,  who  were  there  in  much  greater  force  than  was  expected.  The 
gallant  Cameron  was  killed,*  and  for  the  third  time  they  were  repulsed. 
Then  Corcoran  led  his  Sixty-ninth  to  the  charge,  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  musketry  was  incessant.  The  regiment  received  and  repelled  a  furious 
charge  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  whose  ranks  were  terribly  shattered  by 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  Irish  and  some  Zouaves  who  had  joined  them. 
They  held  their  position  for  some  time,  but  were  compelled  at  length  to  give 
way  before  fresh  troops  in  overwhelming  numbers,  who  were  pouring  in  and 
turning  the  tide  of  battle.  At  that  moment,  Corcoran  was  some  distance  in 
front,  and  becoming  separated  from  his  troops  by  the  falling  of  his  horse, 
which  was  shot  dead,  he  was  made  prisoner.  It  was  now  half-past  three 
o'clock. 

Now  was  the  crisis  of  tlie  battle.  The  slaughter  had  been  fearful.  For 
an  hour,  dead  and  wounded  men  of  both  sides  had  been  carried  from  the 
field  in  large  numbers.  The  Confederates  had  lost  many  officers.  Bee  and 
Bartow  had  fallen  near  each  other,  not  far  from  Mrs.  Henry's.  Hampton, 
at  the  head  of  his  legion,  had  been  wounded 
during  the  charge  of  the  Seventy-ninth, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston  of  his 
corps  had  been  killed.  Beauregard  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Legion, 
and  led  it  gallantly  against  his  foe,  when 
he  was  sHghtly  wounded  by  a  shell  that 
cut  off  the  head  of  his  horse  and  killed  two 
others  on  which  his  aids  were  riding.  Jack- 
son had  been  wounded,  but  did  not  leave 
the  field. 

At  that  time  the  Confederates  were 
sorely  pressed,  and  Johnston,  at  "  The  Por- 
tico," with  full  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, began  to  lose  heart.  Victory  seemed 
about  to  perch  on  the  National  standard. 
He  believed  the  day  was  lost.  Why  did 
not  Early  come  with  his  three  fresh  regi- 
ments ?  He  had  sent  him  word  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  hurry  forward,  and  now  it  was 
three.  By  some  mischance,  the  order  did  not  reach  him  until  two.  He 
was  on  the  way ;  but  would  he  be  up  in  time  ?  "  Oh  for  four  regi- 
ments !"  cried  Johnston  to  Colonel  Cocke,  in  the  bitterness  of  liis  soul.' 
His  wish  was  soon  more  than  satisfied. 

Just  then,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railway.  Johnston  had  already  been  informed  that  United  States  troo})s 
were  on  that  road.     He  believed  Patterson  had  outmarched  his  oncominc: 


CAVALRY   or    HAMPTON  8   I.ROIOX. 


*  The  biographer  of  Colonel  Cameron  Niys:  "No  mortal  man  conld  stand  the  fcarfiil  Btorm  that  swept 
them.  As  thcj  fell  bock,  Cameron  again  and  nirain  led  them  up.  his  'Scots,  follow  inc!'  rinirinsr  nbovo  tho  din 
of  battle,  tin  at  last  Wade  Hampton,  who  had  marked  his  gallant  bearing,  and  fired  rjflf  after  Htlo  nt  him,  ur 
bia  men  banded  them  np,  accumplishcd  his  ninnlerous  purpose.^  He  was  buried  near  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dogan. 

'  Statement  of  an  eje  and  car  witness,  in  a  letter  to  the  Richmond  Denpntch,  dated  July  22, 1S61. 
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Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  with  fresh  troops  would  easily  gain  a  victory 
for  the  Nationals.  The  story  was  untrue.  They  were  Johnston's  own 
troops,  about  four  thousand  in  number,  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  of 
Connecticut.  They  had  come  down  by  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway;  and 
when  Smith  heard  the  thunder  of  cannon  on  his  left,  he  stopped  the  can. 
and  leaving  them,  he  hurried  across  the  country  with  his  troops  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conflict,  with  three  regiments  of  Elzy's  Brigade.  Johnston  re- 
ceived him  at  "Tlie  Portico  "  with  joy,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the  right 
flank  of  the  Nationals  immediately.  In  doing  so  he  fell,  severely  wounded, 
when  Colonel  Elzy  executed  the  order  promptly. 


/ 
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When  Johnston  saw  his  re-enforcements  coming,  he  ordered  Colonel 
Cocke's  brigade  up  from  Bull's  Run,  to  join  in  the  action,  and  within  a  half 
an  hour  the  South  Carolina  regiments  of  Cash  and  Kershaw,  of  Bonham's 
brigade,  with  Fisher's  North  Carolina  regiment,  were  also  pressing  hard 
upon  the  right  of  the  Nationals.  With  all  these  re-enforcements,  l^eauregard's 
army  of  twelve  regiments,  with  which  he  began  the  battle,  had  been  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  twenty-flve.  These  were  now  all  concentrating  on 
the  right  and  rear  of  McDowell's  forces.  The  woods  on  his  flank  and  rear 
were  soon  swarming  with  Confederates,  who  were  pouring  destructive  volleys 
of  musketry  and  cannon-shot  upon  him.  The  blow  was  sudden,  unexpected, 
heavy,  and  overpowering.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  National 
army,  expectant  of  victory,  was  swept  from  the  plateau  and  its  slopes. 
There  was  no  time  for  Burnside's  rested  brigade  to  come  up,  nor  for  Schenck's 
to  cross  Bull's  Run.  As  regiment  afler  regiment  gave  way,  and  hurried 
toward  the  turnpike  in  confusion,  others  were  seized  with  panic,  and  joined 
in  the  race  from  danger.  At  four  o'clock,  a  greater  portion  of  the  National 
Army  was  moving  rapidly  toward  Sudley's  Ford  and  other  passages  of  Bull's 
Run,  toward  Centreville.  With  many  of  the  regiments  it  was  not  a  retreat, 
nor  an  orderly  flight,  but  a  rout,  absolute  and  uncontrollable.     It  was  seen 


FLIGffr  W  rHE  XAIW^^JlL  ABLMY. 
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bull's  Rl'N  BAirU'ORtU'HK* 

and  fled  precipitately,  abandoning  a  larj^o  amount  of  anu!««  auuuunilioi^ 
knapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground  was  e»trt^wod  for  n\Uoj*  \\\\\\  lluv»i» 
kiUed,  and  the  farni-houses  and  the  ground  ariMind  wen*  WUed  \\\i\\  woundod, 

.  .  .  Our  force  was  fifteen  thousand:  that  of  the  enonw  eHlimatod  \\\  thirl v 

'  •  « 

five  thousand."* 

Why  did  not  Patterson  hold  Johnston  at  Wnulu»*ter,  or  nM»nftn'w 
McDowell  at  Bull's  Run?  was  a  question  asketl  by  tlie  ptM»plo  whh  tho 
severest  earnestness,  when  it  was  known  that  to  llio  preHenet*  <»f  tht»  lornu^r 
and  his  troops  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  attrihuted  the  dinanti^rH  that  hail 
befallen  the  National  anns.  With  better  infornuition  than  the  puhlle  then 
possessed,  the  question  may  now  be  answered,  with  tlieHiinetiiui  of  nnirlul  anil 
Bemi-ofticial  records,  in  these  few  words  :—  IJeeauMe  IiIh  form  wuh  great  ly  hife- 
rior  in  numbers  and  appointment  to  that  of  JohnHton  ;  heeauHe  lin  wan  p^Hi- 


'  This  i»  frnro  a  drawln;;  by  Mr.  Forhcn,  alrftuly  iiwritioni'il,  iiiruti'  ufl*  r  llii-  c^nriiitllHit  uf  Mmtm 
Confederates,  in  the  rprin^  of  IhT/J.  It  wua  Uikcn  fn*iii  ii<.*r  liir  citiii  r  of  ihc  ImilU  !)•  M  dhileiiow 
of  Mrs.  Henry*!i  hoiiths  and  to  tho  rl^rlit  of  lli«!tii,  tliroii{(h  an  o|>riittii<  In  iIh'  iIihI  hh  >  \ni,\^iitj  ■•< 
seen  Manassas  Junction.  In  th(>  forc;rroiinil  ii  iM-«n  a  p«M-tlon  of  n  •niiitl  iimiIHi-  monuno  ni  im 
memory  of  Oenenil  lieo,  wliosc  IkmIv  wqh  iMirii'd  on  Itiut  ii|*ot.  Otli*  r  irnt^ia  iiin  »«■  n  in  m  ,  mn\  ( 
zards,  which  uncoven-U  many  bo4li*.'S  that  Hfn-  j.iit  in  nlmllow  |/ij»vr^,  un-  •<  <  n  fi  .leUii;/ on  M<»  ♦ 
bone. 

Mrs.  Ilenry,  it  is  »ai<l.  will  ronfln<.*d  to  b^r  b<-d.  and  r<'maln<-d  In  Ic-r  Umttn  doMnt^  lit'  i»iiil' 
shell  went  throuL'h  It,  and  hh«-  wa*  wound<-d  iwo  or  iUn-i-  ll»p  ».    Wh*-  dl'  d  fto«,n  utu  t  *.iid      lJo'-i»,.- 
ooeupylDff  hi*  hoiiw>.  with  IjI*  f«rnlly.  at  th"  *-lov  of  l^V 

•  This  was  not  only  an  <-xa;f^«-ratlon  l/nlft  rnl»ir«-|/r»-iM-ritfttlon.  ytt,m  it«-  m-'ti  fUut.n  j,r»»j,',/n 
sides,  it  appears  tliat.  in  tb^'  finai  Uruue^'-.  tUo  Natlor.aU  htid  uiftut  t(i)ri<-<  n  lU'ninn.'l  im  i.  i.i.-:  tt.-  *  ■ 
sbont  twenty -leren  tb^fU^an^L  Tim  laiti^r  bad  U-<n  rf»rSs\u%  ritut'fytwt.t*  u'.l  'i*>  wi.;-'.  i.o'.  •*  », 
Boll's  Boa  alter  twelr'-  o'clo^  Uj  n-*uf'/rvf  tbc  Natl«#nal». 
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tively  instructed  not  to  fight  without  a  moral  certainty  of  success  ;^  because 
his  army  had  commenced  dissolving,  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
enlistment  of  the  three-months  regiments,  and  when  Johnston  started  for 

Manassas*  Patterson  could  not  have  brought  ten  thousand  eflfec- 
'^im^^     tive  men  into  action  ;  and  because,  by  some  strange  mischance, 

he  was  for  five  days,  at  the  most  critical  time,  namely,  from 
the  17th  to  the  22d  of  July,  when  McDowell  was  moving  upon  Manassas 
and  fighting  the  Confederates,  without  the  slightest  communication  from  the 
General-in-chief,  whilst  he  (Patterson)  was  anxiously  asking  for  information 

and  advice.    He  had  been  informed  by  General  Scott  on  the  12th,* 

*  July.  '^ 

that  Manassas  would  be  attacked  on  Tuesday,  the  16th.  On  the 
13th,  he  was  directed  by  his  Chief  to  make  demonstrations  to  keep  Johnston  at 
Winchester,  if  he  (Patterson)  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  attack  him.  Pat- 
terson made  the  demonstration,  accordingly,  on  the  day  when  Manassas  was 
to  be  attacked,  and  drove  Johnston's  pickets  within  their  intrenchmcnts.  On 
the  following  day  he  moved  his  army  to  Charlestown,  where  he  could  more 
easily  re-enforce  JifcDowell,  if  called  to  do  so;  and  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  from  Scott,*  saying — "McDowell's  first  day's 
"^  '  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax  Court  House.  To- 
morrow, probably,  the  Junction  will  be  carried." 

Johnston  was  still  at  Winchester,  with  full  thirty  thousand  troops,  and 
Patterson,  supposing  that  the  work  at  Manassas  would  be  completed  on  the 
morrow,  felt  a  satisfaction  in  having  accomplished  what  he  was  ordered  to 
do.  He  was  too  weak  to  attack  Johnston,  but  he  had  held  him,  he  believed, 
until  Beauregard  was  smitten.  On  the  following  morning,*'  at  the 
*  hour  when  Johnston  received  orders  to  hasten  to  Manassas,  Pat- 
terson telegraphed  to  Scott  the  relative  forces  of  the  opposing  armies  in  the 
Valley,  showing  his  to  be  greatly  inferior,  but  asking,  *' Shall  I  strike?"  To 
this  he  received  no  reply;  and  when,  on  the  20th,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Chief 
that  Johnston,  wijth  a  greater  part  of  his  army,  had  moved  off  southwest- 
ward,  and  he  received  no  orders  in  reply,  he  supposed  that  McDowell  had 
been  victorious  at  Manassas,  and  that  the  Confederates,  in  numbers  too  over- 
whelming to  make  it  prudent  for  him  to  follow,  were  flying  from  the  Valley 
for  safety.  The  first  knowledge  that  he  received  of  the  battle,  fought  three 
days  later  than  was  intended,  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  newspaper  from 
Philadelphia,*  Patterson  seems  to  have  done  all  that  was  possible  for  a 
prudent  and  obedient  soldier  to  do,  under  the  circumstances.  If  he  did  not 
prevent  the  disaster  at  BulFs  Run,  he  undoubtedly  prevented  a  greater,  by 
keeping  Johnston  and  his  heavy  force  from  a  meditated  invasion  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  capture  of  Washington  City  by  assault  in  the  rear. 

The  flight  of  the  National  army  back  to  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
and  the  attending  circumstances,  afforded  one  of  the  most  impressive,  pic- 
turesque, and  even  ludicrous  episodes  in  history.  The  determination,  the 
strength,  and  the  resources  of  the  Confederates  had  been  greatly  underrated, 
and  there  was  perfect   confidence  in  the  public  mind  that  the  impending 


'  Sop  pa^o  5*20. 

'  For  a  full  elucidation  of  this  matter,  see  volume  11.  of  the  Report  qf  the  CommitUe  on  the  Conduct  uf 
the  War;  and  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley:  by  Major-General  Eobert  Patterson. 
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battle  near  MaDOSsas  would  result  in  absolute  and  crushing  Tictory  for  the 
National  arms.  It  was  expected  to  be  the  finishing  blow  to  the  ivWllioiu 
The  skirmish  of  the  18th  had  cast  only  a  passing  cloud  over  the  otherwise 
serene  sky  of  expectation ;  and  it  was  dispelled  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hoars. 

It  became  known  at  Washington  on  Saturday  that  McDowell  was  to 
attack  Beauregard  on  the  line  of  BulFs  Run  on  Sunday,  and  scores  of  men, 
and  even  women — Congressmen,  officials  of  every  grade,  and  plain  citixens 
— went  out  to  see  the  grand  spectacle,  as  the  Romans  went  to  the  Coliseum 
to  see  the  gladiators  fight.  They  had  tickets  of  admission  to  the  amphithe- 
ater of  hills  near  Bull's  Run,  in  the  form  of  passes  from  the  military  authorities; 
and  early  on  Sunday  morning  Centreville  was  gay  wiih  civilians.  The  head- 
quarters of  Colonel  Miles  was  crowded  with  guests,  where  wine  and  cigars 
were  used  prodigally.  The  Higfats  during  the  day.  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators and  the  soldiery 

enjoying  the  new  sen-  ISii^.radt  ^'^ 

sation  of  the  sight  of 
clouds  of  smoke  over 
the-  battle-field  in  the 
distance,  and  the  roar 
of  heavy  gims  far  and 
near,  whose  booming 
was  heard  even  at 
AlexandrL'i  and  Wash- 
ington City.  As  the 
battle  waxed  hotter, 
and  the  interest  be- 
came more  intense, 
some,  more  courageous  or  more  curious  than  others,  pushed  on  toward  the 
Stone  Bridge,  some  distance  beyond  Cub  Run,  where  they  could  hear  the 
scream  of  shells,  and  see  the  white  puffs  of  smoke  wlion  they  exploded  in  the 
air.  The  excitement  was  delicious  whilst  danger  was  distant ;  but  before 
sunset,  cheeks  that  glowed  with  exhilaration  at  noon,  were  palo  with  terror. 
Then  the  actors  and  the  audience  were  commingled  in  wild  disorder,  in  a 
flight  from  the  scenes  of  the  bloody  drama  as  precipitate  as  that  firom  a 
theater  on  fire. 

When  the  right  of  the  National  army  gave  way,  Johnston,  hoping  to  cut 
off  their  retreat,  ordered  Ewell  to  cross  Bull's  Rim  in  heavy  force,  md 
attack  the  left  at  Centreville.  Ewell  instantly  made  the  attempt,  but  his 
columns  were  so  severely  smitten  by  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister,  from 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Davies,  that  they  recoiled,  and  fled 
back  in  confusion.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  thereafter  the  left 
was  unmolested.  Davies  was  the  senior  of  Richardson  in  rank,  and  com- 
manded the  detachment  which  all  day  long  had  been  watching  the  lower 
fords,  and  annoying  passing  columns  of  the  Confederates  beyond  Bull's  Run 
with  shot  and  shell  from  the  batteries  of  Green,  Hunt,  Benjamin,  and  Tid' 
ball,  the  latter  belonging  to  Colonel  Blenker's  brigade. 

Whilst  the  left  was  standing  firmly,  the  vanquished  right  was  moving 
from  the  field  of  strife,  in  haste  and  much  disorder,  towards  the  passages  of 
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Bull*0  Ran,  from  the  Stone  Bridge  to  Sudley's  Ford,  pursued  by  Confederates 
of  all  arms,  who  made  many  prisoners.  Still  greater  would  have  been  the 
number  of  captives,  had  not  many  of  the  troops  been  free  from  panic,  and 
in  condition  to  cover  the  retreat  and  give  encouragement  to  the  disordered 
mass.  When  McDowell  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  retreat  inevi- 
table, his  first  care  was  to  protect  his  army  in  its  flight.  For  this  purpose 
he  detailed  Colonel  Porter  and  his  regulars,  with  the  cavalry.  He  also  sent 
word  to  Miles  to  order  a  brigade  to  the  Warrenton  Road,  at  Cub  Run,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  Blenker  was  sent.  McDowell  himself  hastened  to  the 
lefV,  where  he  found  much  confusion  that  might  prove  dangerous,  caused  by 
orders  and  counter-orders  of  Miles  and  his  brigadd  commanders.  He  was  - 
informed  that  Miles  had  been  intoxicated  nearly  all  day,  and  playing  the 
buffoon,  to  the  disgust  of  his  officers  and  men.  So  he  took  command  of  the« 
division  himself,  for  Miles  could  not  be  trusted. 

Porter  performed  his  duties  admirably.     He  kept  the   Confederates  in- 
check  ;  and  after  the  retreat  had  fairly  begun,  according  to  orders,  there  wa& 
not  much  panic  or  confusion  visible,  until  those  who  crossed  at  and  near  the 
Stone  Bridge,  and  others  at  the  fords  above,  met  in  converging  streams  (one 
along  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and  the  other  down  the  forest  road  traversed 
by  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  in  the  morning)  near  the  bridge  over  Cub  Run, 
which  was  barricaded  by  a  caisson  *  that  had  been  overtm*ned  on  it  by  a  solid 
shot  from  the  pursuers.    Schenck's  Brigade  had  already  crossed,  and  gone  on 
to.  Centreville,  but  many  oivilians  in  his  xejr  were  caught  here  by  the  hurry* 
ing  mass  of  soldiers.    The  excitement  was  intense.    The  number  of  the 
pursuers  was  magnified  by  fear  from  ^Ye  hundred  to  five  thousand,  and  they 
were  not  far  behind.     Shots  from  their  Flying  Artillery  were  coming  too  near 
to  be  harmless.     Frightened  teamsters  cut  their  horses  loose,  mounted  them, 
and  scampered  away,  leaving  their  wagons  to  block  the  road.     The  drivers 
of  artillery  horses  did  the  same,  and  left  their  cannon  behind  to  be  seized  by 
the  Confederates.     Full  one-third   of  the  artillery  lost  that  day  was  left 
between  Cub  Run  and  the  Stone  Bridge.* 

The  caisson  on  the  bridge  was  soon  removed,  and  onward  the  excited 
mass  pressed.  Blenker's  protecting  brigade,  lying  across  the  road,  opened 
and  let  them  pass ;  and  at  twilight  the  fugitives  were  all  behind  the  Enea 
at  Centreville,  where  the  Fifth  Division,  intact,  formed  a  strong  protecting 
force.  Ignorant  of  the  number  and  exact  position  of  McDowell's  reserves, 
only  five  hundred  cavalry  of  the  pursuing  force  crossed  Bull's  Run  that  even- 


^  A  caisson  is  an  ammunition-chest  on  whcclii,  for  the  service  of  artillery  in  hattlo. 

^  The  Nationals  lost  twenty-seven  cannon,  U;n  of  which  were  captured  on  the  flehl,  an«l  the  remainder  were 
abandoned  during  the  flljrht  to  Centreville.  They  had  forty-nine  i.leces  in  all,  of  which  twenty-eight  were  rifled. 
All  but  two  were  ftiUy  hors<'d  and  equipped.  Only  twenty.eight  of  the  forty-nine  pieces  crossed  BuIKs  Ran 
before  the  battle,  and  only  one  was  brought  safely  back  to  Centreville.  Besides  these  cannon,  the  Nationals  lost 
a  larpe  amount  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and  clothing.  A  lai^e  number  of  the  knapsacks 
and  blankets  that  were  lost  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  soldiers  before  going  Into  battle,  on  accoant  of  the  hin;t 
of  the  day. 

Beaureganl  rejiorted  his  spoils  of  victory  to  be  twenty-eight  field-pieces  captured  with  over  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunltiim  for  each  gun:  also  thirty-seven  caissons;  six  forges:  four  battery-M-agons :  sixty-four 
artillery  horses  completely  equipped;  five  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition:  four  thoa- 
sand  five  hundred  s«-ts  of  accouterments,  and  over  five  thousand  muskets.  Ills  oogineer-in-cbieC  Captain  E. 
P.  Alexander,  reported  In  addition  as  captured,  a  large  numlnr  of  intrenching,  cari>enters\  and  blacksmiths* 
tcM>ls;  c.nmp  and  cooking  utensils;  clothing  and  blankets;  twenty-two  tents,  and  a  large  qiuuitlty  of  medidiiet 
and  hospital  supplies. 
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ing ;  and  when,  at  dusk,  these  encoantered  some  of  Blenker's  pickets  in  the 
gloom,  they  wheeled  and  hastened  back  to  the  Stone  Bridge,  when  some 
of  his  brigade  went  boldly 
forward,  and  brought  away 
two  of  the  cannon  abandoned 
near  Cub  Run.*  In  the  mean 
time  a  part  of  Beauregard's 
reserves,  which  had  been  or- 
dered up,  had  arrived. 

At  Centre ville,  McDowell 
held  a  brief  and  informal  coun- 
cil with  his  officers,  ^vhen  it 
was  determined  to  continue  the 
retreat  to  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington, for  the  shattered  and 
demoralized  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  resist  even  one-half  of  the  Confederates  known  to  be  at  Manassas. 
They  had  been  on  duty  almost  twenty-four  hours,  without  sleep,  without 
^  much  rest,  and  many  of  them  with- 

out food ;  and  during  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  the  time,  a  greater  portion 
of  those  who  came  over  BulHs 
Run  had  been  fighting  under  a  blar 
zing  sun.  They  needed  rest ;  but  so 
dangerous  did  it  seem  to  remain, 
that  the  soldiers  cheerfully  obeyed 
the  order  to  move  forward.  In- 
deed, large  numbers  of  them  had 
already  done  so.  Leaving  the  sick, 
and  wounded,  and  dying,  who  could 
not  be  removed,  under  proper  care- 
takers in  a  stone  church  at  Centre- 
ville  (which  was  used  a  long  time 
as  a  hospital),  the  army  moved  for- 
ward at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock, 
with  Colonel  Richardson's  bngade 
as  a  rear-guard.  Most  of  them 
reached  the  camps  near  Washing- 
ton, which  they  had  left 
in  high  spirits  on  the  *^^}^' 
16th,*  before  daylight.  Richardson  left  Centre  ville  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  all  the  other  troops  and  batteries  had  retired,  and 
twelve  hours  afterward  he  was  with  his  brigade  on  Arlington  Rights.  The 
survivors  of  the  conflict  had  left  behind  them  not  less,  probably,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  their  comra<les. 


MOMUMirrr  on  bull's  RITN  BATTLX-<lBOtrN1». 


*  Beanregard,  In  his  official  report,  gives  as  the  reason  for  relinqnishing  the  pursuit,  a  report  that  McDowell's 
reserves,  **  known  to  be  fresh  and  of  considerable  strength,"  he  said,  "  were  threatening  the  position  of  Union 
Mills  Fordf**  near  which  lay  the  forces  under  Ewell. 
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though  the  official  report  made  the  number  somewhat  less.    The  Confederates, 
who  held  the  field,  lost  not  less,  it  is  believed,  than  twenty-five  hundred^^. 
though  Beauregard  in  his  Report  gave  the  number  about  nineteen  hundred.' 
Such  was  the  immediate  and  most  dreadful  result  of  this  first  great  con 
flict  of  the  Civil  War,  known  as  the  Battle  op  Bull's  Run.*     We  shaL. 
hereafter  observe  its  effects  upon  public  sentiment — how  it  increased  th  ^ 
arrogance  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  number  of  their  adherents — how  i^t 
quickened  into  powerful  and  practical  action  the  feeling  of  nationality  an</ 
intense  love  for  the  Union  latent  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  Americans — how 
it  produced  another  and  more  important  uprising  of  the  faithful  People  in 
defense   of  the  Republic,  and  how  it  made  the  enemies    of  the  Union  in 
Europe  hopeful  that  it  would  utterly  perish  in  the  struggle  then  earnestly 
begun. 


*  In  the  compilation  of  this  acconnt  of  tho  Battlk  of  Bull's  Run,  I  have  drawn  the  materials  chiefly  from 
the  variuus  ofllciul  Keftorts  of  Qencrals  McDowell,  Beau  regard,  and  Johnston,  and  their  subordinate  CdmnuuKi- 
crs.  McDowell  reported  his  luss  at  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  killed,  and  one  thousand  :in*l  eleven  wounde<l 
Of  the  missing,  many  <if  w  horn  afterward  re-ai>peare<l,  and  a  large  portion  were  prisoners,  he  made  no  refKirL 
They  were  estimated  at  about  fifteen  hundred,  which  would  make  the  totid  National  ius«  twoth<>n?aiid  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two.  Beaureganl  reported  his  loss  three  hundred  and  seventy -eight  killed,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded,  and  thirty  missing — in  all,  one  thousand  eight  hundivd  and  ninety-^even. 
IIU  ettfmate  of  missing  is  much  below  the  mark.  More  than  one  hundred,  captured  during  tho  day,  were 
sent  to  Washington. 

Among  the  killed  of  tho  National  Army  wero  Colonel  James  Camenm,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New  Y<»rk 
(IIigblander^) ;  Colonel  John  Slocum  and  Major  Ballon,  of  the  Second  Uhotle  Island;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ilaggerty,  of  the  New  York  Sixty-ninth  (Corcornn's  Irish  Hegiment).  Among  the  wounded  were  Colonels  Hun- 
ter, Hetntzelman,  Wilcox,  Oilman,  Martin.  WikmI,  II.  W.  Skicuip,  Farnham,  and  Corcorao,  and  Major  James  D. 
Putter.    Wilcox,  Corcoran,  and  Potter,  were  matle  prisoners. 

■  Tb«  G>nfederato  cammanders,  and  the  writers  in  their  interest,  call  it  the  Battle  of  Man'asaas.  It  was 
fought  mnch  nearer  BhU's  Ktm  than  Manassas,  and  the  titlo  above  given  ft<*em8  the  most  correct.  About  f<»ur 
years  after  tho  battle,  when  tho  war  bad  cease«l.  National  soldiers  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  ci>nflict  ragnl 
most  flercely,  about  three  hundred  yards  fW>m  the  site  of  Mrs.  Henry's  House,  a  substantial  monument  of 
stone,  in  commemoration  of  their  compatriots  who  fell  there.  A  picture  of  it  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
It  is  made  of  onllnary  sandstone,  found  near  Manassas  Junction.  Its  total  hlsht  is  twenty-seven  feet, 
including  the  base,  an«l  it  stands  upon  an  elevated  moumL  On  each  corner  of  the  base  is  a  block  of  sandstone, 
on  which  rest  elongated  conical  lOO-pounder  shells,  tho  cone  pointing  upward.  The  top  of  the  shaft  is 
also  surmounted  by  one.  On  one  side  of  tho  monument  are  these  words: — **  I."i  mkmop.v  of  thk  Patriots 
WHO  FELL  AT  r>rLL  KiN,  JcLT  21,  1S61.''  On  the  other  side :— "  Erected  Jtn»E  10, 1S05."  It  was  constructed  by 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  tho  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  Light  Battery.  IJeutenont  James  McCallom  (who  de- 
ceived tho  idea),  and  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Heavj'  Artillery,  Colonel  Gallup.  Genernls  Heintzelman,  Wilcox,  and 
others,  who  fought  in  the  battle,  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  at  the  date  above  named.  Th« 
picture  is  from  a  photograph  by  Oanlner,  of  Washington  City.  A  hymn,  written  for  tbe  occasion  by  the  Kev. 
John  Pierpont,  then  eighty  years  <»f  age.  was  sung.  The  Mrviccs  were  open.^d  by  Rev.  Dr.  McMuniy,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  severul  officers  made  speeches. 
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